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Introduction 


William Ian P. Hazlett 


1 Preamble 


This book has various aims. The third part of the Introduction will specify them 
more explicitly. However, the overarching one is to help enhance the contour 
of Scottish Reformation studies and increase awareness of them on the larger 
map of the European Reformation of which it was umbilically a part. It might 
well be that the Reformation in Scotland is a particular illustration of the wider 
increasingly “lost Reformation.” However, this collection aspires to help put a 
brake on the deletion by stealth of the Scottish authentic version of what was 
generally “once a visible landmark on the mental or spiritual horizon of both 
Protestants and Catholics.”! 

The “civil society” of modern Scotland attempts to ride two horses in 
search of a mean between a declared multi-culturalism on the one hand and 
an undeclared, French-style /aicité on the other. While keeping trappings 
of its earlier statutory profile, the reunited (Reformed) Church of Scotland 
mutated in 1930 from being an historically “established,” quasi-state Church 
to a free “national” one by courtesy. There are unflattering statistics about 
church membership and attendance, and the now near equal but also declin- 
ing strength of the Roman Catholic Church following Irish and other immi- 
gration since the 19th century. This means that the country obviously shares 
in the modern secularization typical of western Europe but not of the bulk of 
the rest of the world. Hence, ideas, study, and practice of religion in its current 
and historical Christian forms have a diminishing appeal due to alienation, 
perceived morbidity, or casual indifference. Further, in urban centres, redun- 
dant churches and synagogues have closed or been pulled down, while fine 
mosques and Sikh temples have sprung up. In this changed landscape, invok- 
ing the “Reformation” in the Scottish “public” sphere arouses various levels 
of awareness. First, a genuinely religious and Church tradition among other 
religions and denominations but believed to be declining. Second, recycling 
of an old cultural and national identity increasingly detached from spiritual 
dimensions. Third, endlessly recurrent and problematic motifs in literary cul- 
ture and the arts such as Knox, “Calvinism,” Mary Queen of Scots, and Jenny 


1 Bruce Gordon, “History and Memory,’ in The Oxford Handbook of the Protestant Reformations, 
edited by Ulinka Rublack (New York, 2017), 765-786 (here: 766). 
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Geddes, the perennial favourites. Fourth, heritage trails with Reformation 
resonance (martyrs, Covenanters, and Catholic sites as well) for tourists and 
family or clan history societies. Fifth, anachronistic manifestations of both 
street and closet religio-political sectarianism that still linger as occasional 
nuisance factors, but usually not more than that. 

A combined effect of all this in Scotland within the modern secularized 
context has been a perceptibly increasing inhibition about formally and 
publicly commemorating the Reformation, general or Scottish. Exceptions 
have been special-interest local manifestations and academic collo- 
quies glad to have a topical theme. In recent years, the traditional annual 
“Reformation Day” service in churches recalling 31 October 1517 has mostly 
lapsed. However, 2017 did see Scottish participation, ecclesiastical and 
academic, at home and abroad, in that quincentenary, but only with dim 
awareness nationwide. 

In 1960, there had been public commemoration of the Scottish Reformation 
event of 400 years previously, when the old Scottish Parliament passed legis- 
lation abolishing Catholicism and adopting a Protestant confession of faith. 
This ushered in the beginning of a new Scotland spiritually linked to paral- 
lel new alignments abroad. The 1960 occasion was relatively low-key, organ- 
ized mainly by the Church of Scotland and included royal and civic presenc- 
es. Any potential for triumphalism ceded to the contemporary ecumenical 
atmosphere, since the meeting of the Second Vatican Council was imminent. 
Anyway, the leadership of the Church of Scotland at the time, a liberal, evan- 
gelical, and Scoto-Catholic coalition, had little interest in the existential battles 
and apparently sterile dogmas of yore, also apparently perceived by the bulk 
of the political classes as “the arcane, inflammatory religious struggles of the 
Reformation”? Accordingly, the “celebration” was firmly historicized. The first 
monarch since James vI to address the Kirk’s General Assembly recalling the 
event, Queen Elizabeth 11 took counsel and struck the preferred keynote. She 
referred to the Reformation as “a distant turning point in the nation’s life.” At 
the time — and even more so now - that reflected the view in the mainstream 
political and ecclesiastical establishments as well as in wider public opinion. 
The Reformation had become an ancient ancestral landmark. In educated 
circles, the old Whig view of history was prevalent, seeing the Reformation 
as a stepping stone of progress from obscurantism to “civilized” modernity 


2 Michael Lynch, “Reformation,” in The Oxford Companion to Scottish History, edited by 
Michael Lynch (Oxford and New York, 2001), 500. 
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(overlooking the British Isles civil wars, the French Wars of Religion, and the 
Thirty Years War). 

In 2010, events and non-events surrounding the 450th anniversary of the 
Scottish Reformation generated an understanding leading to remarkable 
conceptual confusion. The Church of Scotland declined to head any kind of 
“national” celebrations, seen by her as somehow impolitic in modern circum- 
stances. Instead, she confined itself to intramural and low-key religious services 
of commemoration, although still public. This inhibition not only provoked 
complaints from traditional and committed Protestant voices but also other 
cries of “scandal.” These came from what one might call the professional custo- 
dians of an atmospheric cultural and national identity or tradition to be proud 
of. This disaffection had nothing to do with a yearning for the fundamental and 
epochal theological insights of the Reformation. The Scottish Reformation was 
indeed a good thing, they said, and ought to be more publicly celebrated. This 
was largely due, however, to what it did for education (if in fact only aspira- 
tional) but chiefly to its perceived role as preparing the way for the Scottish 
Enlightenment. This view gained publicity at the time, endorsed by a few aca- 
demics, public intellectuals, pundits, journalists and a few Church leaders, but 
less so by historians of ideas, church historians, and Reformation historians. 

Various secondary features of the Reformation were indeed progressive. 
One can cite: free access to Scriptures, enhanced and especially female lit- 
eracy, desacralization of religious institutions and buildings, scepticism of 
authority exercised by individuals, critique of traditions, abolition of spiritual 
hierarchies, lay participation in the running of the institutional Church, poor 
relief strategies, sanctification of ordinary secular vocations and work, input 
on equity in jurisprudence and law, and others. But sometimes there has been 
an element of amnesia about primary Reformation principles, which are less 
comfortable for modernity. Their basis was in exclusive divine revelation (sola 
scriptura), all-pervasive theocratic assumptions and their implementation, 
divine rather than human rights, negative views of human nature and reason, 
predetermined faith and divine election, as well as mandatory public uniform- 
ity and compliance in religion. This was radically antithetical to enlightenment 
notions of optimistic anthropology, a high view of “natural theology,” individ- 
ualistic freedom of conscience, human autonomy in the soteriological sphere 
(faith optional), permissible religious dissent and toleration, independent eth- 
ical choices, religious scepticism, privatized religion, and an offstage Deity. 

True, 2010 was a couple of years before Brad Gregory’s controversial best- 
seller muddying the waters further: The Unintended Reformation: How a 
Religious Revolution Secularized Society (2012). This caused dismay among those 
who appreciated the Reformation on religious grounds, or at least understood 
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well its primary motivations. For Gregory was saying that the Reformation (as 
a consequence of its impact or reception history) was ultimately a bad thing. 
This was due to its unpremeditated outcome of forming a symbiosis with the 
later Enlightenment. This opened the sluice-gates of secularization and the 
implosion of western Christendom and Christianity. The Reformation had 
unwittingly spawned rudderless “hyperpluralism,” the bane of modernity. In 
a later essay, Gregory reiterated that the long-term but accidental effect of the 
Protestant Reformation was 


the disembedding of Christianity from the rest of life ... the emergence 
of the familiar concept of “religion” as something separate ... from public 
life ... regarded essentially as a matter of individuals’ interior beliefs plus 
their preferred worship and devotional practices ... Resolute confession- 
alizing efforts [Protestant and Catholic] ... would provide a crucial part 
of the background for the dominant liberationist narrative of moder- 
nity, viewed as a trajectory from oppressive premodern religious restrict- 
iveness to modern national secular autonomy, first forged in different 
national Enlightenment contexts and no less evident today in various 
postmodern manifestations.? 


Such a monocausal analysis (blame the Reformation) has met opposition. For 
example, there was a reminder that the seeds of secularization were already in 
Renaissance humanism preceding the Reformation; the latter was also in part 
a reaction against the former. Thus, if public discourse in 2010 Scotland pro- 
jected a joyful link between the Reformation and the Scottish Enlightenment, 
it was hardly in the sense of Gregory’s logic. Nor was it in the sense of the 
key figure of the Scottish Enlightenment, David Hume. For him, the Scottish 
Reformation was a really bad thing but only in its implementation, personnel, 
and style devoid of reasonableness. The Anglophile Hume’s visceral excoria- 
tion of not only the Scottish Reformation, but also the Scottish people of the 
time as coarse, rough, culturally challenged, and maladroit in everything, has 
had influence ever since among articulate, though ill-informed strains of public 
opinion. His perception, rather than old Catholic polemical tradition, accounts 
largely for the fashionable, ultra-negative image of Knox and his fellow-minis- 
ters. This has always had wide circulation in Scotland and elsewhere among 


3 Brad S. Gregory, “Disembedding Christianity: The Reformation Era and the Secularization 
of Western Society,’ in Reformation und Sdkularisierung: Zur Kontroverse um die Genese der 
Moderne aus dem Geist der Reformation, edited by Ingolf U. Dalferth (Tübingen, 2017), 25-55 
(here: 37, 44). 
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denigrators practised in hyperbolic rhetoric. Yet part of Hume’s instincts was 
right. No Enlightenment or modern or postmodern thinker can live with the 
Reformation’s super-Augustinian negative anthropology, comprehensiveness 
of original sin and distrust of reason; yet one did not have to be “barbaric” to 
subscribe to that.+ 

Overall, therefore, there are obvious hazards in the current politically correct 
association between the Scottish Reformation and the Scottish Enlightenment. 
Moreover, the slightly surrealist aspect of the 2010 occasion was enhanced by 
what was also the year chosen by the Scottish Catholic Church for the Pope’s 
invited visit to Scotland. The event was certainly in an ecumenical spirit, as one 
would expect from a German pope with informed respect for the Reformation. 
Indeed, in the invented “St Ninian’s Day Parade” staged by the Catholic organ- 
isers and which included a procession of illustrious Christian figures from 
Scotland’s past, John Knox was among them. Not only that. He (played by an 
actor) was also available “for interview.” 

And then there was the period around 2014-15. This was at least notionally 
the 500th anniversary of John Knox’s birth of which there were no prominent 
public commemorations or even conferences apart from small gatherings. The 
apparent grounds for public reticence at the time were that, since a Scottish 
independence referendum was imminent (2014), such profiling of Knox, still 
culturally déclassé anyway, might help disturb the socio-political equilibrium 
with sectarian overtones. Yet the statues of Knox in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were not at risk. Such angst is in contrast to comfortable Reformation com- 
memorations of all kinds that take place intermittently in other countries and 
rarely with hard-edged confessional or factional dimensions. While declared 
or undeclared religious preferences of individuals are perfectly legitimate, 
all of Scotland’s religious past across the spectrum belongs to everyone in a 
sense (not just “ours” or “theirs”). One might wish that it had been different or 
better, and further reflect on semantic distinctions between “marking,” “hon- 
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ouring,” “commemorating,” “celebrating,” “recognizing,” and “acknowledging” 
such occasions. Such a word-choice issue has continually come up in Scottish 
public conversation since 1960. Modern Knox narratives like the recent low- 
temperature one by Jane Dawson may help resolve that, as may also cathartic 
effects of the spin-dryer approach to select traditions of Scottish Reformation 


and Counter-Reformation historiography by David Manning in this volume. 


4 For choice forgotten quotations from Hume's writings, see W. Ian P. Hazlett, The Reformation 
in Britain and Ireland (London and New York, 2003), 117-121. 
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The rest of this Introduction has two parts. The first is discussion relating 
to the Reformation in Scotland and how it has been, and may be, approached 
almost half a millennium later. The second is a brief guide with commentary 
on the contents of this book. 


2 Approaching the Reformation in Scotland 


Despite the reported death of chronology, the evaporation of narrative history, 
and the loss or recession of the Reformation in general, 24 August 1560 is still 
with hindsight a significant date and major fissure in the history of Scotland.5 
What came to be aseismic shift was part of a politicized pro-Reformation surge 
in parts of western Europe at the time. It affected England and Ireland, France, 
the Rhineland Palatinate and presently the Netherlands. This was the “Second 
Reformation,” part of a wider process of the “confessionalization” (Protestant 
and Catholic) of regions, nations, states, and kingdoms of Europe and as a 
mutation of what existed before. While at the religious level in Scotland, as 
elsewhere, there were pre-existing Lutheran, Zwinglian, Erasmian, Catholic 
reform, and old dissenting streams, the orientation of the favoured doctrine 
now was predominantly to “Geneva,” as one often reads. This centre was trad- 
itionally called “Calvinist” (a word repugnant to Calvin). But even by the 1560s, 
that simplistic designation ceded to the broader concept of “Reformed.” This 


5 Convenient orientations for some past and present themes, approaches, issues, persons and 
perceptions relating to the Reformation in Scotland include: Michael Lynch, “Reformation,” 
in The Oxford Companion to Scottish History, edited by Michael Lynch (Oxford and 
New York, 2002), 500-504; Michael Lynch, “In Search of the Scottish Reformation,” in Scottish 
History: The Power of the Past, edited by Edward J. Cowan and Richard J. Finlay (Edinburgh, 
2002), 74-94; Hazlett, Reformation in Britain and Ireland, 121-133; Jenny Wormald, “Reformed 
and Godly Scotland,” in The Oxford Handbook of Modern Scottish History, edited by Thomas 
Devine and Jenny Wormald (Oxford and New York, 2012), 191-204; Keith M. Brown, “Early 
Modern Scottish History: A Survey,” Scottish Historical Review 92, no. 234 (2013): 5-24; and now 
especially John McCallum, “Introduction,” in Scotland's Long Reformation: New Perspectives 
on Scottish Religion, c.1500-c.1660, edited by John McCallum (Leiden: 2016), 1-26. A helpful 
mapping of Scottish Reformation studies and trends since 1960 is by Kenneth J. Stewart, 
“The Early Scottish Reformation in Recent Research: Literature Since 1960,’ Haddington 
House Journal 17 (2017): 122-130. On the wider contextual frame of reference and for mod- 
ern climate changes which have taken place within general Reformation research (and 
that also impinge on the Scottish branch) see, for example, Marc Foster, Bruce Gordon, Joel 
Harrington, Thomas Kaufmann, and Ute Lotz-Heumann, “Forum: Religious History beyond 
Confessionalization,” German History 32, no. 4 (2014): 579-598, and especially Emidio Campi, 
“Was the Reformation a German Event?” in Emidio Campi, Shifting Patterns of Reformed 
Tradition, Reformed Historical Theology, 27 (Gottingen, 2014), 14-34. 
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followed from the accommodation that had taken place between theologies of 
Geneva, Zurich, and Heidelberg, and was obvious in learned Scotland at the 
time Yet a body of Lutheran literature in English translation also flourished in 
Scotland well after 1560. 

On 17 August, “Year of God” 1560, the unicameral Parliament of Scotland 
ratified a confession of faith diverging in various fundamentals from the trad- 
itional national religion, the fides catholica. There followed the abolition of 
papal authority and the Roman Mass in the country a week later, on 24 August. 
This announced the proscription of public Catholicism. This was similar to 
procedures which had taken place much earlier in Zurich, Berne, Strasbourg, 
other parts of Germany, Geneva, and England. The Scottish legislation was 
not so much in response to popular public opinion but (like everywhere else) 
a clear statement of a top-down “magisterial Reformation” in which rulers 
and churchmen cooperated to impose a revised Christianity and restruc- 
tured Church. But in contrast to other confessionalizing countries, institu- 
tional forms of the new state religion in Scotland were mostly provisional or 
deferred. 

The new situation did not achieve legality until 1567 due to the under- 
standable refusal of the Catholic monarch, Mary Stewart, to assent to it. In 
the famous tradition of misquoting a remark by St Jerome in something of an 
analogous context 1200 years earlier, one wonders how many Scots woke up 
on 25 August 1560 to learn that they were now Protestant, or at least no longer 
Catholic. The image is good melodrama, but bad history. In his influential 
book on the Scottish Reformation in a long-standing tradition of Protestant 
“anti-Calvinism,” Gordon Donaldson observed: 


From many points of view the year 1560, the conventional date of the 
Scottish Reformation, is not very significant, and must have been much 
less definitive in the eyes of contemporaries than it has come to be in the 
textbooks. Many changes had already taken place before 1560; contem- 
poraries might have been hard put to it to define exactly what changes, 
if any, had been legally and constitutionally made in 1560; and after 1560 
offices and emoluments remained substantially in the hands of those 
who had enjoyed them before.’ 


6 Referring to the heterodox Arian hijacking of the Western Church Council of Rimini around 
360, Jerome remarked: “Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est” [The entire 
world groaned and was amazed to find itself Arian]; Jerome, “Altercatio Luciferiani et ortho- 
doxi” 19, in Patrologia Latina 23, edited by Jacques-Paul Migne (Paris, 1883), col. 181B. 

7 Gordon Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation (London, 1960), 74. For a brilliant and still rele- 
vant review article on the book by A.C. Cheyne, see s/T 16, no. 1 (1963): 78-88. 
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Discuss. That sort of statement initiated a generation of debate between 
Donaldson and writers like Michael Lynch, James Kirk, and Ian Cowan about 
continuity and discontinuity in the Scottish Reformation. This related tacitly to 
what in general Reformation historiography appeared as a process of upgrad- 
ing the pre-Réforme to a common “reform” and “reformation” endeavour which 
had a long history behind and in front of it. 

There have also been more emotive ways of viewing 1560. The most enthusi- 
astic one saw the date as one of liberation and exodus. This was from Babylonian 
spiritual bondage climaxing in deliverance to the promised land of a Scottish 
Israel shaped by the Evangel and directed by godly monarchs rather than a pro- 
fane aristocracy, a secularized Church and the see of anti-Christian Rome. This 
culminated, according to accounts, in the erection of a redoubtable “fortress 
of Calvinism,” to outsiders a mostly negative trope still beloved to this day by 
various writers. That apart, the deliverance concept as well as commitment to 
rescuing pure worship in the Church and nation from papal confinement were 
subjectively true for sincere people at the time. Yet things did not quite turn out 
like that, as testified by the lamentations and depressions of John Knox, by Kirk 
general assemblies and James vi from his perspective of wishing to reform the 
limping Reformation. If there were secular disasters and afflictions, that was 
God’s punishment of an unrepentant nation. The Protestant Reformation in 
Scotland may well have produced individuals and groups who without coercion 
were indeed regenerate, righteous, and exemplary. Yet the goal of corporate 
sanctification of society through evangelical (or sacramental) grace was not 
realized any more noticeably than it had been anywhere else, Protestant (or 
Roman Catholic). The disillusionment was common, and victories were often 
Pyrrhic. Ways of understanding it at the time differed widely depending on the 
theological analysis. The re-Christianization of an apparently sub-Christian 
population had only limited effect. This is contrary perhaps to over-optimistic 
views on early modern European evangelization as part of the ancient project 
of the “Christianization of Christianity.” Such optimistically transformative 
goals had been highlighted in the last generation by Jean Delumeau, historian 
of religious mentalities. However, responsible for a degree of disappointment 
was either passive resistance, or exaggerated expectations associated with the 
quest for collective sanctification (the new Protestant and Catholic visions 
of asceticism-for-all), or flaws in the messaging.® It is not clear that corporate 
public fasts in Reformed Scotland improved anything. And in 17th-century 


8 See, for example, the last chapter of Scott H. Hendrix, Recultivating the Vineyard: The 
Reformation Agendas of Christianization (Louisville, KY, 2004). 
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Scotland as elsewhere, there began a pietist retreat from the failed godly society 
of the external world to enthusiastic search for the divine internally in the sphere 
of the individual soul. Some essays in this volume allude to this adjustment. 
One can exemplify another even more pessimistic pole with the disconso- 
late words of an exiled Scottish Catholic writer. In a writing (composed abroad) 
aimed at a general European and Catholic audience, George Thomson wrote 
of dystopian religious and national chaos in Scotland following its apostasy: 


From that time [the open defection of 1560] the kingdom was on fire with 
civil war, was so polluted with massacre and bloodshed that nought else 
seemed to exist but a permanent shambles ... and a whirlpool of misfor- 
tune ... a kingdom sadly degenerate.’ 


That was apocalyptic hyperbole, but whatever debacle there was was not 
everlasting, at least not beyond the 17th century. Earlier, a Scottish Jesuit 
complained of the actions of the “ministers of Calvin, the sole cause of every 
disaster and misfortune of our poor country.”!° A recent essay has highlighted 
further such sentiments of Hay. In a letter of dedication to the Reformed ortho- 
dox King James v1, prefacing his unpublished “Apologia” of 1598 (over 1000 
pages that failed to get an imprimatur from the Catholic authorities), Hay 
wrote hopefully: “you should easily perceive that the doctrine of the Calvinists 
is the most hideous monster formed for a large part out of the most pernicious 
heresies of the ancient heretics.” Both binary poles, Catholic and Protestant, 
were embedded in one or other utopian religious orthodoxy of traditional 
apocalyptic discourses and in both cases represent clerical perceptions. 
Scotland as a whole was an asymmetrically defined country, topograph- 
ically and meteorologically challenging and accompanied by marked political, 
social, and economic imbalances. Like elsewhere, the population outside the 
main towns and the limited political nation had hardly much sense initially of 
what was going on. It was only after about three generations that the majority 


9 Georgius Thomsonus, De antiquitate Christianae religionis apud Scotos (Rome, 1594); 
English trsl., The Antiquity of the Christian Religion Among the Scots, ed. Henry D. Law 
(Edinburgh, 1904), 131. 

10 John Hay, Certaine Demandes Concerning the Christian Religion and Discipline, Proponed 
to the Ministers of the New Pretended Kirk of Scotland (Paris, 1580), 3. There was also a 
French translation. 

11 In Jan Machielsen, “A History of Early Modern Catholicism in a Single Object: John Hay’s 
Manuscript Apologia (c.1598),’ British Academy Review 26 (2016): 64-68 (here: 65 and 
n. 22). 
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in the territory became identifiably Protestant after various trial-and-error 
processes of re-education, inculcation, peer pressure, and government direc- 
tion in coordination with the Church. The context was the traditional one of 
a Christian nation belonging to transnational Christendom. A recognizable 
date of birth of the Reformation in Scotland has its advantages for writers and 
learners. It puts Scotland on a par with those Continental reformations with 
clearly defined “beginnings.” This is in contrast to the neighbouring English 
Reformation’s delivery sequence over a quarter of a century, namely: “maybe 
yes — maybe no — yes — no — yes.” That shifting-sands example does not make 
historiographical procedure easier. As observed by one writer: “Historians now 
cannot decide when the [English] Reformation occurred.” As for Scotland, 
that is not so much the question as: when did the Scottish Reformation get off 
the ground in a manner that everyone could feel at home and relax? — particu- 
larly in the spheres of evangelization, Church management and housekeeping. 

One may also distinguish between the Protestant “Reformation in Scotland” 
as conveying a religious vision, theological ideas, structural programmes, 
devotional practices, and pieties on the one hand, and a more diffuse “Scottish 
Reformation” as an all-inclusive term embracing “church and society” or 
(nowadays) “religion and society” on the other. In the latter, the “Reformation” 
was more the swaddling clothes of a rapidly mutating nation and “state.” 
However, this book is more tilted to the idea of “Reformation in Scotland,” 
while acknowledging that during the era interaction with all aspects of society 
was ineluctable. Accordingly, following an exponential growth of innovative 
methodologies, diagnostic analyses and agenda-settings in both general and 
Reformation history, studies on the “Scottish Reformation” since the middle 
of the 20th century have evolved from being predominantly reflections on the 
origins and evolution of Scottish Protestantism, or on the failure of Scottish 
Catholicism, to something different. The habit had been to characterize this 
transformation as a departure from mono-dimensional religio-political his- 
tory along with the other so-called “traditional” approaches of ecclesiastical 
history and history of doctrine. These are sometimes associated with hints 
of confessional bias and partisanship, or at least narrowness. The modern 
aspiration (ideologically neutral?) has been to a comprehensive, value free, 
and disinterested advance into a new land of opportunities embracing the 
entire context of Scottish appropriation of the Reformation and its results. 
Consequently, the quest for the historical Reformation in Scotland (like the 


12 Rosemary O’Day, The Debate on the English Reformation, 2nd rev. ed. (Manchester and 
New York, 2014), 267. 
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Reformation elsewhere) has become integrated with the drive to illuminate 
its total experiential and environmental history in all its ramifications. This 
expanding moss-gathering stone relates not just to the Church and religion, 
but also the kingdom or nation or state or society or national identity in their 
multiple contexts, formats, cultures, institutions, and processes.!° The impact 
of the multi-dimensional approach to history and time associated originally 
with the Annales school has been significant. 

The mutual coinherence of all these elements within what was still an over- 
arching religious and Christian framework justifies an expanding concept of 
Scottish Reformation history, with two provisos alerting against a new reduc- 
tionism. First, that there is no enhanced marginalization of the ecclesiological, 
theological, and philosophical dimensions of these narratives as epiphenom- 
ena or jettisoned as passé and beyond the concerns of post-Enlightenment and 
of modern, largely post-Christian educated people. One might indeed justi- 
fiably complain to church historians and historians of theology and philoso- 
phy about the risks of “flight from history.” Similarly, socio-political historians 
should not evade intellectual thought-worlds, including theology, as inaccess- 
ible holy (or alien) ground. Second, that an interdisciplinary rather than a co- 
disciplinary modus operandi does not elbow out the religious “Reformation” in 
acomplex landscape of multiple cultural identities and evanescent contingen- 
cies. If one views early modern Christianity, genuine or nominal, as one iden- 
tity badge alongside a range of others in a society which still perceived itself as 
part of “Christendom’, the picture will be hazy. For before the Enlightenment, 
the Christian religion in Europe was omnipresent and bearing on all aspects of 
individual and collective life. Its use of ancient distinctions between spiritual 
and secular, godly and ungodly, holy and profane etc. did not detract from that. 

Understandably, there is a tendency among modern civil and cultural histor- 
ians to consider “religion,” but more particularly “theology,” to be an enigma 
triggering academic distancing. Those words, like “doctrine,” have had nega- 
tive connotations. But airbrushing religious thought out of the big picture will 
hardly enhance the latter’s authenticity or totality; rather it signals “a hope- 
lessly ahistorical position.” 


13 Points of departure are, for example, Roger A. Mason, “Usable Pasts: History and Identity 
in Reformation Scotland,’ SHR 76, no. 201 (1997): 54-68; Michael Lynch, “A Nation Born 
Again. Scottish Identity in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” in Image and 
Identity: The Making and Re-making of Scotland Through the Ages, edited by Dauvit Broun, 
RJ. Finlay, and Michael Lynch (Edinburgh, 1998), 82-104. See also chapter 25 by Arthur 
Williamson in this volume. 

14 Heiko A. Oberman, The Reformation: Roots and Ramifications (London and New York, 
2004), 204. For incisive and balanced discussion of the whole issue, see ibid., 201-208. 
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However, second thoughts have been evident, suggesting that one can- 
not leave them alone completely. One commentator has noted in relation to 
Reformation Scotland that “the focus of study is moving away from ecclesiasti- 
cal politics and structures to religious belief and practices.’ On reflection, one 
might not be initially sure that “religious belief” here means theology — bib- 
lical, dogmatic, or philosophical - rather: empirical religious manifestations. 
These include collective popular piety, individual devotional expressions, reli- 
gious politics (or the new politics of religion), forms of social care, learned and 
unlearned Christian cultures to name but a few, that is: lived religion or phe- 
nomenology of religion.!® This has activated a sociocultural history-of-religion 
methodology akin to the school of l'histoire des mentalités and its associated 
case studies and microstudies in the pursuit of “total history.” Such opening 
up of the socio-religious and cultural life of the people in various contexts has 
also affected Scottish Reformation studies positively, also now increasingly 
elastic.!” It will, however, work best when intensive analysis of records is not 
wholly divorced from the sources and reception of the underlying formative 
ideas and doctrines. It is hardly profitable to replace articulations of belief in 
a divine presence and providence that functioned at the time exclusively with 
exposure to the mystery and brutal arbitrariness of contingency as imagined 
centuries later — so what? 

New angles and viewpoints have, then, opened and broadened the whole 
field,!8 with impact on Scottish Reformation studies as well.!9 Modern 


15 Brown, “Early Modern Scottish History,” 12-13. 

16 Corresponding to what Brown seems to have anticipated, there has indeed in recent years 
been a flowering of studies in the history of thought and ideas — see n. 28 below. 

17. For example, Margo Todd, The Culture of Protestantism in Early Modern Scotland (New 
Haven and London: 2002) and other of her writings also alluded to in this volume. 
Examples of other themes involving religion in pursuit of the totality are represented 
recently by Elizabeth Ewan and Janay Nugent (eds.), Finding the Family in Medieval 
and Early Modern Scotland (London, 2018); Michelle D. Brock, Satan and the Scots: The 
Devil in Post-Reformation Scotland, c.1560-1700 (London, 2016). Apart from demonology, 
there is also a genre of productive studies on witchcraft and its persecution by state and 
church that was pioneered by Christina Larner’s Enemies of God (Oxford, 1983); a sec- 
tion of chapter 20 by Elizabeth Ewan in this Companion devotes some attention to the 
topic. And in the wider public sphere, for an important study on Kirk-managed social 
welfare grounded in realigned religious imperatives binding on, and for the benefit of, 
the whole community, not just merit-seeking individuals, see John McCallum, Poor Relief 
and the Church in Scotland, 1560-1650 (Edinburgh, 2018); this book is best taken together 
with Esther Chung-Kim, Economics of Faith: Reforming Poor Relief in Early Modern Europe. 
Oxford Studies in Historical Theology (New York, 2021). 

18 A good example of the panoply of possibilities is in Rublack, Protestant Reformations. 

19 The Reformation in Scotland “is now the subject of a rapidly developing and rich histo- 
riography;” Felicity Heal, “The English, Irish and Scottish Reformations,” in ibid, 233. See 
also n. 5 above and nn. 27 and 28 below (citing collected rather than monograph studies). 
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research increasingly focuses on them and there are reflections of that in this 
book. Was there success or failure and how can one measure it? As for the 
dynamics of Reformation processes: how far was it popular and pressed for 
from below? How slow or fast? How far was it proactively ushered in by the 
upper echelons of society and coercively imposed, or just let to optimistically 
drip down??? How far did things change and how far did they remain the 
same? Did, for example, the dogged persistence of presbyterian ideas and 
corporate decision-making in the Scottish Kirk reflect a radicalized vein of 
continuity with the late medieval Scottish Catholic Church's partiality for 
conciliarism? Was the “annual” Communion service de facto accommodation 
to medieval popular habit? Regarding women: did things become better or 
worse with first: the desacramentalization and reconfiguration of marriage 
into something hallowed by mutual love and not just a vehicle of procreation; 
second: encouraging female literacy and affirming spiritual equality but 
then reducing vocational options outside marriage and thereby enhancing 
patriarchy? — rather like Luther’s reported saying that women’s world was 
“church, kitchen, and children.” How far were the preachers autonomously 
inspirational (like Patrick Hamilton, George Wishart, Knox, or John Craig) 
and how far were they spiritualized mouthpieces of new, increasingly vested 
and clashing interests? Example of these are centralizing nation-state build- 
ers, essential for the process of confessionalization; land-grabbing classes 
seeking legitimacy; a state-capturing nobility; a rising and anti-ecclesiastical 
bourgeoisie embodied in assertive craft guilds, jurists, and “civil servants;””! 
allegedly Calvinist, but failed capitalism (hard work, interest rates, strict 
time-keeping); groups of often displaced and exploited agricultural labour- 
ers seeking the justice that the Old Testament prophets often called for? Or 
how far was the Reformation in any of its formats, including the Catholic 
Reform or Counter-Reformation, also an adaptation to prior Renaissance and 
Christian humanism among the cosmopolitan educated minority who were 
also churchmen? Cardinal David Beaton, David Lyndsay, George Buchanan, 
and Andrew Melville were all in diverse ways Renaissance humanists among 
other identities. 


20 Themes in the Scottish context discussed in some of Michael Lynch’s writings; for an 
English comparison, cf. O’Day, The Debate, 152-154, 161-164. 

21 As an antidote to the conventional praising (or blaming) the nobility, see the now vir- 
tually forgotten essay by W. Stanford Reid, “The Middle Class Factor in the Scottish 
Reformation,” Church History 16, no. 2 (1947): 137-153. 
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There is also the prickly question of national identity or patriotism. Did 
Protestant Scots feel more “Scottish” than they had been in the earlier Catholic 
dispensation, as happened speedily in their southern neighbour? Moreover, 
how far was the “Scottish” Reformation quintessentially Scottish in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, bearing in mind continued and expanding networking with 
Continental, English, and Irish spheres? Or was it simply the Scottish expres- 
sion of a pan-European movement in church and society that in one way or 
other, openly, mutely, or clandestinely, had a meteorological presence on the 
entire Continent from Crete to Iceland, from Seville to Cracow, Florence to 
Galway? The Reformation predisposition was always mutually recognizable, 
the passwords and ciphers were religious and cultural but not inherently 
stapled to national or ethnic identities. It was in later eras that confessional 
and patriotic identities became more obviously intertwined right across the 
religio-political spectrums. 

This leads to the next conundrum. Leaving aside 1560 — when was the 
Scottish Reformation set in motion? Easy to answer if official dates are the 
criteria, but otherwise a matter of debate if one includes prior movements or 
manifestations. And not so much: when was it realized? as: how long did it take 
to become a vibrantly established, institutionalized tradition as part of the 
national tapestry before fading? Such questions are, of course, raised about the 
Reformation in general. And since they involve not only chronological issues, 
but also semantic ones, the old secure sluice-gates which used to determine dia- 
chronic orientation are now completely open. Just as the German Reformation 
used to begin in 1517 and ended in 1555, so the Scottish Reformation began 
around 1557 and seems to end with the Second Book of Discipline in 1578. In the 
meantime, everything has changed utterly and terribly. What was previously 
“short” has become “long.” With that, certain keywords changed their mean- 
ing as well. “The Reformation” used to mean the “Protestant Reformation.” The 
convention was to represent the Catholic side of things by “Catholic Reform” 
(pre-Trent) merged with the “Counter-Reformation” (Tridentine). All that 
seemed to work well, despite some awareness that the expression reformatio 
ecclesiae as applied to an ailing Church originated in medieval Catholic cir- 
cles. It went back to the 13th century canonist, Guillaume Durand, and later 
adopted by 15th-century conciliarist reformers (supported by the Old Scottish 
Church) as a signature tune. This helps to make sense of the modern deconfes- 
sionalization of “Reformation.” There is no longer exclusive entitlement to it. 
Equal rights prevail, so that the current usages are “Catholic Reformation” and 
“Protestant Reformation” — allowing for the fact that there are problems with 
the words “Catholic” and “Protestant” as well. 
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A recent essay stimulated the process of conceptual demythologizing by 
tantalizingly suggesting that the Scottish Reformation was not Protestant.?? 
The aim was to show that the Reformation in Scotland was part of a continuum 
of reform and reformation impulses of Catholic origins since the late medie- 
val era, which is to say, a desire to reform abuses, malpractices, and Church 
government as well. Holmes’s article echoed, among other things, themes in 
a piece by Hans J. Hillerbrand a decade previously: “Was there a Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century?”?3 There were some sighs of relief when the answer 
was affirmative, but with new questions: Was the Reformation a radical 
departure with the past? What was the “Reformation era?” Were 16th-century 
changes in church and society less dramatic than previously thought because 
they were not in fact especially new? — due to a belief that “coming events cast 
their shadows before.”?* For the Scottish context this recalled points raised by 
Gordon Donaldson over fifty years previously, as mentioned above. In regard to 
the Reformation overall, it also echoed the work of Bernd Moeller in Tübingen 
since the 1960s. He had helped Reformation historians rediscover a “late 
Middle Ages” beyond the old paradigm of dissenting pre-Reformation fore- 
runners. Much of the continuity-change debate now also seems to hinge on 
whether one uses upper or lower case: Reformation or reformation? As already 
said, the word had been in circulation for centuries. That said, however, there 
is hardly any doubt that the Scottish Parliament sensed something completely 
different when in 1525 and thereafter it banned the import of Lutheran books 
into the country. 

However, it is not only a question of the genesis of the Reformation in 
Scotland, but also its duration, or when it became “settled.” The continuum has 
become elastic at both ends. The traditional narratives usually ended sometime 
between 1560 and 1578. But quasi-permanent ecclesiastical instability has jus- 
tified the increasing trend of pushing the terminus ad quem forward to various 
dates between 1592 and 1690. Following the title of John McCallum’s book,?° 
the expression of “long Reformation” has currency in regard to Scotland. There 
is no consensus about an endpoint, but this trend coincides with another one 
which is shifting the centre of gravity of Scottish Reformation studies to the 


22 Stephen M. Holmes, “The Scottish Reformation was not Protestant,” in Perspectives on the 
Church in Scotland, edited by David Brown, Special Issue of International Journal for the 
Study of the Christian Church 14, no. 2 (2014): 15-127. 

23 Church History 72 (2003): 525-552. 

24 Thomas Campbell, “Lochiel’s Warning,” in The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell 
(London, n.d.), 137. 

25 Seen.5 above. 
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17th-century and to the new “British (and Irish) dimension” from the union of 
the three Crowns in 1603 onwards. That changed the playing field in not only 
the British, but also the wider European context. 

Since the 1990s, leading names in the forefront of broader discussions on 
the general issue of the Reformation beginnings and ends also include Bernd 
Hamm and Heinz Schilling, with questions of periodization having priority. 
Hamm has highlighted a Protestant theological revolution that was coinci- 
dental with major, pre-existing, infrastructural processes of change in cul- 
ture and society that were independent and centripetal, both universally (in 
Europe) and locally.?6 Incidentally, this analysis might help explain why the 
1560 Reformation in Scotland was unusually dramatic: two simultaneous rev- 
olutions, religious and political, with a kind of encore in 1638. Schilling has 
emphasized that the Protestant Reformation was not a singular, self-contained 
event within approximate dates, but a variation within a long tradition of 
Church reform in western Christianity. More than that, concepts are now so 
loose that trends, drifts, and movements in one guise or other seem to have 
been around, and will resonate, for ages — in the sense of la longue durée. The 
tendency towards ultra-flexible beginnings and ends with no obvious place or 
date of birth appears in a recent book co-edited by Schilling: The Protestant 
Reformation in a Context of Global History: Religious Reforms and World 
Civilizations (Bologna and Berlin, 2017). The work pleads for more use of the 
telescope than the magnifying glass, implicitly calling for the restitution of 
the grand narrative and the transcendental (Hegelian) “flow of history.” This 
might well help rehabilitate the respectability of those Scots who creatively see 
the Irishman, St Columba, as Scotland’s first Protestant, or the elusive Roman 
Briton, Ninian, as Scotland’s first Catholic. 


3 About the Book 


The verbal variety of designations for the broad Reformation period of Scottish 
history in the modern literature has illustrated a hunger and thirst for new 
categorization and redefinition. Since the 1980s there have been at least half 
a dozen notable volumes of edited collected studies relevant to Reformation 
Scotland. These collections are predominantly historical and literary, and their 
titles include expressions like Renaissance, Reformation, church and society, 


26 Berndt Hamm, “Farewell to Epochs in Reformation History: A Plea,” Reformation & 
Renaissance Review 16, no. 3 (2014): 211-245. 
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early modern Scotland, 16th-century Scotland, Scottish religion (Christian) 
and literature and so on.?” In the meantime there have been considerable and 
much needed advances dedicated more exclusively to the history of ideas, 
culture and religious thought.28 Moreover, over the last couple of generations 
there has been welcome progress in the historiographical back garden with 
a supply of mostly critical editions of religious, religio-political, ecclesiastical 
and theological source texts.?9 

The six edited volumes referred to in note 27 consist mostly of original 
research essays on special topics chosen by individual authors and assembled 
in a manner mostly free of a specific, internal thematic structure — in the con- 
ventional manner of Festschrifts, as four of them are. They are baskets of dif- 
ferent, sometimes exotic, fruits, each piece being of high research value for 
other specialists, although some are of more general interest. With the notable 
exception of Scotland’s Long Reformation, introductions are either absent or on 
the life and work of the Festschrift’s recipient. 


27 Norman Macdougall (ed.), Church, Politics and Society 1408-1929 (Edinburgh, 1983) — nine 
of its twelve chapters deal with the late medieval and early modern eras; Ian B. Cowan 
and Duncan Shaw (eds.), The Renaissance and Reformation in Scotland: Essays in Honour 
of Gordon Donaldson (Edinburgh, 1983); Alasdair A. MacDonald, Michael Lynch, and Ian 
Cowan (eds.), The Renaissance in Scotland: Studies in Literature, Religion, History and 
Culture Offered to John Durkan, Brill Studies in Intellectual History, 54 (Leiden, 1994); 
Julian Goodare and Alasdair A. MacDonald (eds.), Sixteenth-Century Scotland: Essays in 
Honour of Michael Lynch, Brill Studies in Intellectual History, 166 (Leiden, 2008); Luuk 
Houwen (ed.), Literature and Religion in Late Medieval and Early Modern Scotland: Essays 
in Honour of Alasdair A. MacDonald, Medievalia Groningana Ns, 16 (Leuven and Paris, 
2012); McCallum, Scotland’s Long Reformation (see n. 5 above). The most recent addition 
(partly thematic, partly case studies on aspects of the Church ministry) to this genre is 
Chris R. Langley, Catherine E. McMillan, and Russell Newton (eds.), The Clergy in Early 
Modern Scotland, St Andrews Studies in Scottish History (Martlesham, Suffolk and 
Rochester, NY, 2021). 

28 Examples are: Alexander Broadie, A History of Scottish Philosophy (Edinburgh, 2008); 
Aaron Clay Denlinger (ed.), Reformed Orthodoxy in Scotland: Essays on Scottish Theology 
1560-1775 (London and New York, 2015); John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey C. Witt (eds.,) A 
Companion to the Theology of John Mair, Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition, 60 
(Leiden, 2015); David McOmish and Steven J. Reid (eds.), Neo-Latin Literature and Literary 
Culture in Early Modern Scotland, Brill Studies in Intellectual History, 260 (Leiden, 2016); 
David Fergusson and Mark W. Elliott (eds.), The History of Scottish Theology, Volume 
1: Celtic Origins to Reformed Orthodoxy (Oxford and New York, 2019); Alexander Broadie 
(ed.), Scottish Philosophy in the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 2020). 

29 Associated with names such as C.H. Kuipers, T.F. Torrance, R.L. Thomson, J.K. Cameron, 
J. Kirk, R.A. Mason, D.W. Atkinson, D. Shaw, W.LP. Hazlett, WJ.T. Kirby, D.G. Mullan, R.P.H. 
Green, J. McCallum, A.C. Denlinger, and A.A. MacDonald inter alios. 
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This volume is of a different character. During the evolution of this work, 
there were occasional alternative whispers suggesting what the book could or 
should be like — more narrowly restricted to a history-of-ideas genre or more 
broadly all-inclusive. There is no algorithm prescribing what the specific con- 
tent or layout of any or a collaborative book on “The Scottish Reformation” 
should be. However, the nature and format of this Companion volume is 
partly predetermined by the publisher's series to which it belongs: “Brill’s 
Companions to the Christian Tradition ... Handbooks and Reference Works 
on the Intellectual and Religious Life of Europe.” This book prioritizes the 
Reformation religious reorientation as well as its impact on society which 
occurred possibly hand in hand with other influences. That is the “Religious 
Life” bit, which was lived not just inwardly, but also externally in visible polit- 
ical, social, and cultural frameworks. To put it otherwise: a balance is sought 
between three interwoven perspectives, namely, Bible and theology (dogmatic 
or philosophical), socio-political history, and social anthropology as a means 
of striving for a more realistic understanding. This presupposes that the inter- 
pretation of Scotland’s Reformation history is not the exclusive prerogative of 
any one interest group, discipline, or tendency — quot homines tot sententiae, if 
not all equivalent in value. As was also the case in the Reformation era, in this 
book there are widely different voices and accents, and there is awareness that 
there are others. 

The book’s cascading architecture reflects a perception of the intention of 
the series. The building blocks are: external and internal pressures for change — 
breakthrough and revolution — key ideas in theology and philosophy — forms 
of official dissemination — resonances in higher education, legal systems, and 
public order — sample adaptations in literary and popular cultures — disadvan- 
taged people apart — gestation of new national religio-political ideologies — past 
accounts and a modern commentary. Among the disadvantaged people apart 
are those belonging to female gender, designated here as being among the class 
of “the other.” Doubts were raised about that (not by the author of chapter 20). 
Considering most women’s actual subordination and many educated people's 
Aristotelian perception of female ontological inferiority at the time, it seemed 
logical to the editor to categorize women in that way and in the tradition of 
Simone de Beauvoir. The accompanying chapters relating to the Lowland insti- 
tutional degradation of Scottish Gaels and to continuing semi-underground 
Catholics reveal how far they too were outsiders, for cultural or religious reasons. 

These internal themes form the book’s ten “Parts.” The specific topics within 
them are those which authors were invited to introduce, indicate existing research 
by others or themselves, and maybe offer some further fresh research or re-inter- 
pretation of their own. The chapters are, therefore, not just general surveys, but 
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also well-informed guides and investigations. In this volume there are twenty- 
seven such chapters, meaning twenty-eight companions to the Reformation in 
Scotland in this instance (one chapter is jointly authored). This figure represents 
those who came forward out of thirty-four who were originally invited. 

As regards the book’s chronological parameters: they are from the 1520s to 
about 1638, the year of the National Covenant and presbyterian self-assertion, 
surely both a climax and the point of departure for dramatic new develop- 
ments, a whole new research world. A first chapter on the late medieval back- 
ground had been planned, with a focus on the nature and institutions of the 
Church in the wide sense including universities, Catholic reform impulses, and 
manifestations of dissent and heresy brought in by Bohemian and English for- 
eigners.2° When this did not in the end materialize, it was far too late to engage 
a replacement. 

There are, of course, various other topics that could have enhanced the 
book. Examples among many others are: martyrology; the under-researched 
subject of iconoclasm and iconoclasts, beyond its mere reporting; evidences 
of Erasmian humanism; influence of Zurich, “Zwinglianism” and Erastianism 
in Scotland; the increasingly well-researched subject of the Reformation in 
urban Scotland; the religious thought of George Buchanan, such as his con- 
sultations with Genevan and Zurich theologians like Théodore de Bèze and 
Rudolf Gwalter on church-state relations; the theology as distinct from the reli- 
gious policies of James vi and 1; the French background to the religious coex- 
istence notions of Mary Stewart (e.g., the even-handed Chancellor Michel de 
!'H6pital); the evolution of catechetical literature in both the vernacular and 
Latin; the shameful battles over General Assembly records; achievements and 
problems of the Kirk ministry; the Reformation in stage drama; the beginnings 
of Scottish Protestant incursion into Ireland; the interpretation of the Bible as 
distinct from the circulation of Bibles (on which there have been exemplary 
essays);?! the demarcation lines for Church government and policy in Scotland 
between the General Assembly, emerging episcopacy, Parliament, the mon- 
arch or regent, the Privy Council and so on; religion and the printing press; the 


30 Gems of short surveys are by Janet Foggie, “Religious Life, 2: Medieval,” in The Oxford 
Companion to Scottish History, 510-512, and James K. Cameron, “Schottland,” in 
Theologische Realenzyklopddie 30, edited by Gerhard Miiller et al. (Berlin and New York, 
1999), 384-402 (there: 386-392). 

31 David F. Wright, “‘The Commoune Buke of the Kirke’” in The Bible in Scottish Life and 
Literature, edited by David F. Wright, 155-178 (Edinburgh, 1988) — further literature there; 
Iain R. Torrance, “The Bible in Sixteenth-Century Scotland,” in History of Scottish Theology, 
1, 160-172. 
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burgeoning topics of scholasticism, Reformed orthodoxy and Ramism (some 
treatment in chapter 8). The irenical theology of the Aberdeen theologians 
and other forms of theological expression in Reformation Scotland were not 
included for the following reason: when this book was being conceived and 
gestating, it was felt unnecessary to duplicate what had been already just pub- 
lished or was being prepared, such as The History of Scottish Theology Volume 
1, Aaron Clay Denlinger’s edited collection on Reformed Orthodoxy in Scotland, 
or the Brill Companion to the Theology of John Mair, as well as some other pub- 
lications. Lastly, there are the major topics of the Scottish Reformation’s inter- 
action with England on the one hand and especially with the Continent on 
the other?? — in both cases going back well before 1560. Scottish educational 
and religious traffic with the Continent did not wane with the Reformation. 
This helps to explain why in its self-understanding and in its interpretation 
by most later writers, the Scottish Reformation for all its distinctiveness was 
largely devoid of essentialist or exceptionalist notions apart from its idea of 
being “purer” than elsewhere, just as the old Scottish Catholic Church had 
claimed (up to 1529) that she was uniquely free of heresies having any support 
from within. 

In short, the volume does fall far short of the dream of all-inclusiveness. But 
it should add something to the existing pile of studies on the history of early 
modern Christianity in Scotland. In addition, it will contribute a bundle to the 
even greater heap of wider European Reformation studies. If in both cases, the 
intangible whole is greater than the sum of the parts, how or why that is the case 
may have to remain a mystery for the time being. 


32 See Patrick Collinson, “The Fog in the Channel Clears: The Rediscovery of the Continental 
Dimension to the British Reformations,” in The Reception of the Continental Reformation in 
Britain, edited by Polly Ha and Patrick Collinson, Proceedings of the British Academy 164, 
(Oxford and New York, 2010), xxvii-xxxviii. See also, for example, Eric Durot, “The Role 
of John Knox and his Seditious Writings in the Outbreak of the French Wars of Religion,” 
in Sedition: The Spread of Controversial Literature and Ideas in France and Scotland, c.1550- 
1610, edited by John O’Brien and Marc Schachter (Turnhout, 2021), 109-126. 

33 Cf. Aristotle: “In the case of all things which have several parts, there is a reason that 
the totality is not, as it were, a mere heap, but that the whole is something besides the 
parts,” in Works of Aristotle, vol. 8: Metaphysics Book VIII, trans. W.D. Ross (Oxford, 1908), 
1045a.8-10. 


PART 1 


Old Bottles and New Wines 


CHAPTER 1 


Propagating Religious Reformation in Scotland 
to ca. 1567 


Alasdair A. MacDonald 


1 Introduction 


This chapter is concerned with the ways in which ideas, attitudes and doctrines 
associated with, or advocating, religious reform were propagated in Scotland. The 
focus will be on the printed and/or manuscript publication and dissemination of 
works of theological, religious, and didactic literature, including drama and vari- 
ous genres of poetry. More informal and intimate channels of propagation, such 
as that from religious leaders to their disciples and parishioners, from faithful 
brethren to members of their kinship, professional or coterie groups, from house- 
holders to their wives, children, apprentices and servants, from teachers to pupils, 
from friend to friend and neighbour to neighbour, and from the educated to the 
illiterate, will doubtless also have played a part in the process. However, little or no 
documentary evidence for that can be produced. 


2 Religious Division and Cultural Overlap 


Although the outcome of this crucial episode of religious and cultural change 
was a Protestant Reformation, the impetus to reform was not the exclusive 
attribute of any one side in the controversies; the Scottish Catholic Church 
itself attempted to confront and correct many of the specific abuses which 
have figured so long and so graphically in Protestant historiography.! The polit- 
ical success of the Reformers at first affected clerical, professional, and bur- 
gess circles within Edinburgh? and in some other burghs, and thence spread 
out more widely, especially among lesser lairds in Fife, the central Lowlands, 


For such attempts in Scotland see, for example, several contributions in McRoberts, Essays. 

2 Inthe estimation of changes of public religious adherence, nuance is desirable. For exam- 
ple, the number of known heretics in Edinburgh and Leith between 1534 and 1557 does not 
exceed thirty-five, according to Lynch, Edinburgh, 276-280. 
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Angus and Ayrshire;? yet it imparted an aura of teleology to the traditionally 
received grand récit of the Scottish Reformation. Moreover, the impression is 
sometimes given that reformation of religious doctrine, a theoretical and theo- 
logical matter, was coterminous with the precipitate physical destruction of 
buildings and images carried out in certain towns (for example, Perth, Dundee, 
Ayr, Glasgow, Stirling, St Andrews, and Edinburgh) by those whom John Knox 
(ca.1514-1572) labelled the “rascal multitude.”4 In this way, what was in reality 
a gradual process of changing mentalities and allegiances could seem to be 
overshadowed by the exhilarating iconoclasm of a virtual coup détat; through 
this the instigators, by creating new facts on the ground, from which any return 
would be difficult if not impossible, clearly wished to recast religious obser- 
vance and governance according to their new designs. 

The reality, of course, was less straightforward and less clear-cut. In 1560, 
the number of Protestants in Edinburgh was obviously far short of a majority 
of the population, although their party had gained control of the pulpit of the 
key church of St Giles and had achieved dominance in the burgh Council.5 
It was not long, however, till the newly proclaimed Reformation itself faced 
challenge, and when in 1561 Mary Stewart (1542-1587) returned to her home- 
land, some of the old ways were revived. Mass began once more to be said, 
and numerous Catholic faithful attended, not in Edinburgh itself but at the 
royal palace of Holyrood in the adjacent burgh of the Canongate.® The fra- 
cas surrounding Mary’s formal entry to her capital (recorded by early-mod- 
ern Protestant triumphalist historians as a public-relations fiasco, pitting a 
hapless and out-of-touch Catholic sovereign against the aggressive hostil- 
ity of a Protestant populace) indicates, even after adjusting for exaggeration 
and bias in the reporting, the contested religious and political situation then 
prevailing.” In that fraught context it was by no means unknown for men to 
act in public as Protestants or conformists, while returning home to private 
life in their Catholic households. Such a twin-track religious accommodation 


3 See, for example, Bardgett, Scotland Reformed; Sanderson, Ayrshire. 

4 Knox, History 1, 162. Cf. Somerset, “Knox and the Destruction.” For a recent account of the 
progress of heresy as it affected St Andrews over a lengthy period, see Stevenson, “Heresy, 
Inquisition.” 

5 Thomas Randolph, the English ambassador in Edinburgh, reported that only 1300 (less than 
a quarter) of the adult inhabitants of Edinburgh participated in the Protestant Communion 
at Easter 1561: Lynch, Edinburgh, 97. In the following years, however, the numbers swelled. 

6 There were some sixty-two known Catholic recusants and sympathizers in Edinburgh and 
the Canongate, 1560-1575: ibid., 287-293. 

7 MacDonald, “Mary Stewarts Entry”; Davidson, “Entry of Mary Stewart”; MacDonald, 
“Triumph of Protestantism.” 
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without sanctions remained possible at least until the deposition (1567) of 
the queen, the dispersal of her household and the departure of the last of her 
Catholic chaplains. Thus, although the Scottish Reformation has regularly 
been assigned to the year 1560, the later date of 1567, when the royal assent was 
given to the 1560 Reformation legislation by Lord James Stewart, Regent Moray, 
Mary’s half-brother, is in certain respects more satisfactory as a marker. 

That the Reformation was as much a process as an event is evidenced by 
several of the literary texts discussed in this chapter. The Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis (GGB) was in large part a collection of verses promoting Lutheran ideas 
and of which certain individual items may have been in circulation in Scotland 
from as early as the mid-1540s. It first appeared as a single work only in 1565; 
indeed, it came complete with an acknowledgement of royal authority and 
a recommendation that readers should pray for Mary and the king consort, 
Darnley, who married in that year.9 Another iconic Reformation publication is 
the Warkis of Sir David Lindsay (1490-1555) issued in 1568, after the end of the 
reign. Although this volume was financed by the printer and bookseller, Henrie 
Charteris (d.1599), who composed the militantly Protestant preface, the text 
of the poems actually consisted of an unchanged reprint of the 1559 edition 
printed by John Scot (1539-1571) at St Andrews.!° In cultural (as opposed to 
political) terms, the year 1560 was not a clear watershed, since printers and 
publishers went on with their custom of tweaking their products according to 
the changing circumstances. Moreover, the post-1560 market appeal of works 
stemming from earlier decades (in those days seen as heretical) would not 
have been motivated by the need to publicize doctrinal positions now con- 
ceded, but rather been connected with catering to the interest of readers who 
had lived through the struggles of the previous decades, and which they now 
wished to recollect in tranquillity. 

Not seldom, there were significant delays between the composition and the 
impact of particular writings. One example is that of the treatise on justifica- 
tion by faith, The Confession, by the pro-Reformation lord of session and diplo- 
mat, Henry Balnaves (d.1570). In 1546 he joined up with the Protestant and pro- 
English “Castilians,” who some months previously had captured St Andrews 
Castle and assassinated Cardinal David Beaton (ca.1494-1546). Balnaves’s 
work, Lutheran in inspiration, was written after the author's arrest (1547) and 


8 The pattern of religiously divided households is also witnessed post-1567. See the chapter 
by Scott Spurlock in this volume for notable examples throughout Scotland. 

9 Gude and Godlie Ballatis (=GGB?), 40, 56. Subsequent reprints of it refer to a “singular 
prince” (James V1). 

10 Lindsay, Works 4, 47. 
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period of French detention in Rouen. It was passed to John Knox who, despite 
being a prisoner in a French galley in the same town, was yet sufficiently free to 
compose an introduction, with a summary of the arguments advanced in the 
chapters of his compatriot. Knox then forwarded the manuscript to Scotland, 
where it was lost, accidentally rediscovered, and published only in 1584." 

A literary example is that of the Bannatyne Ms. This famous codex, com- 
piled in Edinburgh by George Bannatyne in 1565-68, preserves the largest 
corpus of medieval (and ipso facto Catholic) Scottish verse (mainly lyric), but 
it does so with texts discreetly censored in respect of their religious content 
and strategically juxtaposed beside contemporary material more religiously 
correct. 

A translation of the first two stanzas reproduced here (see Figure 1.1) from 
Alexander Scott's poem of welcome to Mary would be: 


I do not wish to get involved with either Mass or Matins: to judge them 
correctly exceeds my intelligence. They govern not badly who govern 
themselves well, and who have it as their principle to hold to loyalty. For 
doctors of the Church, debating vexed points is divine, and theological 
expertise consists in analysing such matters thoroughly. Controlling this 
is now your responsibility: God give you grace in this good New Year. 

Just as bees take wax and honey from the flower, so the faithful take 
fruit from the Word of God; just as wasps draw from the same only bitter- 
ness, so the reprobate argue against Christ’s book. Words without deeds 
are worth nothing. To settle your subjects in love and fear, so that justice 
and reason may take root in your realm, God give you grace in this good 
New Year. 


Another work which goes back in time to look forward is Knox’s History that 
was mostly written up in 1566 but incorporated passages from older notes.'% 
To some extent, therefore, the literary life of the 1560s might be said to exhibit 
both novelty and continuity. Yet while for the modern historian the perspec- 
tive backward from 1560 (and a fortiori forward from 1567) may seem to deliver 
a trail of textual evidence tending in the direction of a Protestant religious 
outcome, the idea of such a dynamic inevitability can hardly ever have been 
present during the previous four decades. An additional detail qualifying the 


11 Balnaves, Confession of Faith; Dotterweich, “Balnaves, Henry”; Dawson, John Knox, 58. 

12 MacDonald, “Poetry, Politics, and Reformation Censorship”; MacDonald, “Bannatyne 
Manuscript’; van Heijnsbergen, “The Interaction.” 

13 Knox, Works 1, xxix. 
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idea of a “clean break’ is the fact that counter-Reformation controversial works 
were written and published both before and after the year 1560. Ninian Winzet 
(1518/19-1592), the energetic Catholic schoolmaster of Linlithgow, had his 
Certane Tractatis printed at Edinburgh in 1562, and the complete production 
of his Last Blast of the Trompet was prevented only at the last moment."* For at 
least a short while after 1560, the Edinburgh printing presses were kept busy by 
controversialists both Protestant and Catholic. 

As is well known, the desire for reform within the Church arose from many 
factors, not the least of which was the awareness of widespread corruption, 
manifested in the immoral behaviour of individual ecclesiastics, in organiza- 
tional failure, and in the perversion of religious practice. The exploitative and 
particularly notorious sale of indulgences against which Luther inveighed in 
1517 was one of several glaring symptoms of a general malaise. Such malprac- 
tices, however, are not the whole story, and beside them must be set indica- 
tions of late-medieval reform of observance and of heightened spirituality. 
These would include: (a) the growing resort by those (especially women) of 
higher social status to the individualistic devotional praxis facilitated by Books 
of Hours; (b) public displays of piety on the part of the sovereign; (c) the raising 
of standards on the part of religious orders, especially the Augustinian canons, 
Dominicans, and Observant Franciscans; (d) the foundation of universities 
and the fostering of the academic study of theology; (e) the sobering influ- 
ence of the north-west European devotio moderna, which reached Scotland 
through clerics who had studied at Jan Standonck’s College of Montaigu at the 
University of Paris, and also through other individuals who had been influ- 
enced by Erasmus whose own early education was shaped by the devotio mod- 
erna; (f) the increased dissemination of religious literature in the vernacular 
via the technology of print.! In this, Scotland was following the cultural devel- 
opments common to late-medieval western Europe; within this larger picture, 
the Church displayed more than merely decline and decay. 


3 Roots of Reformation 


The Scottish Reformation crisis of the mid-16th century had long religious and 
cultural roots. Knox started his History with the Hussite, Paul Crawar, burned 
at St Andrews in 1433, and with the so-called Lollards of Kyle in Ayrshire under 


14 Winzet, Tractates1, lxxix—lxxxi; Dickson and Edmond, Annals, 155-156, 175-177. 
15 Durkan, “Cultural Background”; see also the other chapters in McRoberts, Essays. Cf. 
Fitch, Search for Salvation. 
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James Iv, who may have suffered for their adherence to the teachings of John 
Wyclif..6 Throughout the early-modern period, a persistent and pervasive 
background influence was that of Renaissance and Christian humanism. The 
philological insight of Lorenzo Valla (d.1457) had exploded the legal basis of 
the Donation of Constantine and thereby called into question the temporal 
authority of the papacy. More generally, the humanist drive for a return ad 
fontes [to the original sources] encouraged a critical mentality towards reli- 
gious traditions and practices which had accreted over the many centuries 
since the time of the early Church. In Italian states not absolutely under papal 
control, writers who were both humanist and Catholic (for example, Petrarch, 
Pontanus, and Sannazaro) composed epistles and epigrams excoriating the 
immoralities of the courts at Avignon and Rome. The neo-Latin fame of such 
authors carried awareness of their critical views to the circles of the learned, 
and the dissemination was extended when Protestant historians of the 16th 
century such as John Bale and Philippe Duplessis-Mornay quoted with enthu- 
siasm the epigrams of Catholic humanist satirists.!” After 1517, the universities 
of Paris and Louvain, normally bulwarks of conservative theology, were not 
immune to Lutheran influences. The new ideas spread to Scottish universi- 
ties, especially St Andrews. Not every Scottish intellectual, of course, embraced 
such innovations. John Mair (or Major) (ca.1567-1550), for example, who had 
distinguished himself at Paris, where he had numbered Erasmus and Calvin 
among his students, remained all his days a loyal to scholastic philosophy and 
theology. Nonetheless, back at St Andrews in the 1530s, where he was dean of 
the faculty of theology, Mair found himself lecturing to the young John Knox, 
who, after his brief interval as a priest, would develop into the most strident of 
the Scottish Reformers. 

Italy and France, however, were not the only countries from which cultural 
influences percolated to Scotland. Reformation thought was also transmitted 
through commercial and other contacts across the North Sea, from the Low 
Countries (Antwerp, and the Staple at Veere), the Rhineland, and the Hanseatic 
towns around the Baltic. Significantly, the Scottish Franciscans belonged to 
the Province of Cologne,}® and this great city, with its university and its print- 
ing presses, lay on one of the routes travelled by Scottish clerics heading for 
Rome. Under the Cologne archbishop, Hermann von Wied, who received help 


16 Easson, “Lollards of Kyle.” For a recent reassessment of religious dissent in late-medieval 
Scotland, see Stevenson, “Lollardy, Hussitism, Scottish Inquisition.” 

17 Cf. MacDonald, George Lauder, 103-149. 

18 Around 1470 a separate Observant province emerged: Durkan, “The Observant Franciscan 
Province.” 
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and encouragement from moderate figures with humanist backgrounds such 
as the Catholic Johann Gropper and the Protestant Martin Bucer and Philip 
Melanchthon, an attempt was made at reform and reconciliation between 
divergent religious standpoints. Although in 1547 von Wied was forced to resign 
and was excommunicated by the Pope, he must have remained a telling and 
significant example of what, where circumstances were propitious, Erasmus- 
inspired biblical humanism might achieve within Catholicism. 

The nexus of universities, humanism, and ideas of Church reform provided 
the background context for the careers of the most salient Scottish support- 
ers, Patrick Hamilton (ca.1504-1528) and George Wishart (ca. 1513-1546).2° 
Hamilton gained his master’s degree at Paris, and it was there that he was first 
exposed to Lutheran ideas, before he proceeded to Louvain in 1521, at that time 
the base of the critical, Catholic humanist scholar, Erasmus. In 1527 Hamilton 
fled Scotland to the newly established Lutheran university of Marburg, and he 
may also have visited Wittenberg. On his return home early in the following 
year he gave public vent to his Luther-inspired reformation views; for these he 
was subjected to trial at St Andrews and burned at the stake, a fate which made 
him into the proto-martyr of the Scottish Reformation. John Knox reported a 
memorable phrase of an eyewitness, saying that “the reek of Master Patrick 
Hamilton has infected as many as it blew upon.”2! Through his preaching and 
martyr’s death, Hamilton did much to prepare the way of reform. But he also 
achieved much through the posthumous English translation (by John Frith) 
and publication of his Marburg graduation theses focusing on justification, 
strongly Lutheran and based on the loci communes genre of Melanchthon. 
Under the title Dyvers Frutful Gatheri[n]ges of Scrypture (1532), this was 
absorbed as “Patrick’s Places” into both Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and Knox's 
History, in which works it made its greatest impact.” 

One who avoided martyrdom by escaping to the Continent was the 
Edinburgh-born Dominican theologian, Alexander Alane (1500-1565). At 
Patrick Hamilton’s trial he had been charged with countering the latter’s 
heretical notions, but Hamilton’s self-defence so impressed the inquisitor that 
not long afterwards he quitted Scotland for Wittenberg where he acquired a 
doctorate in theology. He then moved to Cambridge as a lecturer for a while. 


19 Cameron, “Cologne Reformation’; Cameron, “ ‘Catholic Reform. ” 

20 Kirk, “Religion of Early Scottish Protestants,” 361-411; Dotterweich “Wishart, George’; 
Dotterweich, “Habit and Belief,” 174-176 (Hamilton). 

21 Knox, History 1, 18. 

22 Ibid. 2, 219-229. Foxe, Acts and Monuments, Book 8. Cf. Müller, “Protestant Theology”; 
Haas, Franz Lambert und Patrick Hamilton; Torrance, “Patrick Hamilton and John Knox.” 
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On returning to Germany and under the humanist name of Alesius (Gk.: wan- 
derer) given to him by Philipp Melanchthon, he set about vindicating the 
Reformation, writing in Latin, and teaching Lutheran theology at the univer- 
sities of Frankfurt-on-Oder and Leipzig.? He also participated in the Imperial 
religious reconciliation colloquies at Worms and Hagenau, 1538-1541. 

Like Patrick Hamilton, George Wishart spent some time at Louvain, and 
his teaching of the New Testament in Greek at the school of Montrose in 
1538 doubtless reflects his exposure to the biblical humanism characteris- 
tic of Erasmus and Melanchthon. He was in Continental exile from 1539 to 
1542, passing through the Rhineland en route to Basel and Zurich where he 
met Huldrych Zwingli’s successor, Heinrich Bullinger. His English translation 
of the First Helvetic Confession (an attempt in 1536 to seek common ground 
between Lutheran and Reformed theological positions) was printed in London 
in 1548.74 Wishart had publicly declared his religious views in Bristol and in 
Cambridge before returning to Scotland in 1543, where he embarked upon the 
life of an itinerant Protestant preacher, a role which ended with his martyrdom 
at St Andrews in 1546. He was indefatigable in urging the cause of Reformation 
and he has been said to have been the first man in Scotland to celebrate (while 
awaiting execution) a Protestant Communion.?° 

The fate of Hamilton also proved of crucial importance for the Perth man 
and St Andrews graduate, John Gau (d.1553), who had settled in Lutheran 
Scandinavia. In the “Epistle to the noble lords and barons of Scotland,’ with 
which he concludes his Richt Vay to the Kingdom of Heuine, Gau writes of any 
person found to be preaching against traditions: 


they are considered heretics, as is known from the experience of Patrick 
Hamilton, whom they cruelly put to death, though now he lives with 
Christ, whom he confessed before the princes of this world. but the voice 
of his blood still cries to Heaven, together with the blood of Abel.?® 


23 Siegmund-Schultze, Leben des Alesius, passim; Wiedermann, “Alesius, Alexander”; 
Dotterweich, “Habit and Belief,’ 180-181. From Germany, Alesius addressed open letters 
to the authorities in Scotland, especially on vernacular Bible translation. For a list of his 
writings and editions, see SLA, 39-44. 

24 Hazlett, “Wishart and the Swiss Confession.” 

25 Dotterweich, “Wishart, George.” 

26 “thay ar haldine for heretikes, as 3e knaw be experience of Patrik Hammiltone, quhom 
thay pat cruelly to the deid, bot now he liffis with Christ, quhom he confessit befor þe 
princis of this vardil [world]. Bot be voce of his blwid cryis 3eit vith þe bluid of Abel to be 
hewine.” 
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In Gau’s book, printed at Malmö in 1533, Lutheran theology receives perhaps 
its first published expression in the older Scots vernacular.’ It was a transla- 
tion from the Danish of the humanist scholar and cathedral canon of Lund, 
Christiern Pedersen: Den Rette Vey Till Hiemmerigis Rige [The Right Way to 
the Kingdom of Heaven], derived from Luther tracts. He had renounced his 
Catholic allegiance in 1529.78 In its genre, the book belongs to that of pastoralia, 
but it differs in a few specific (though significant) details from a profusion of 
medieval and Catholic predecessors. The three sections deal respectively with 
the law, faith, and prayer, in an enumerative procedure treating one by one the 
Ten Commandments, the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and the seven 
petitions of the paternoster. Gau, however, points out that the Ave Maria lacks 
any petitions, and therefore cannot be regarded as more than honorific saluta- 
tion. Following on from the exposition of the creed, his lengthy section on faith 
reflects the Lutheran emphasis on this uniquely efficacious route to salvation. 

At the very outset of his preface to the Richt Vay, Gau denounces two older 
and very influential books, which he impugns as examples of how manuals 
of late-medieval popular religious instruction have led believers astray. The 
objects of his criticism, both first printed in Antwerp in 1498, are the anon- 
ymous Hortulus animae [Garden of the Soul] and the Paradisus animae (by 
pseudo-St Albertus Magnus), both in content and organisation utterly differ- 
ent from the precis of fundamental doctrine found in the Pedersen volume.?9 
Despite the new Lutheran emphases in the Richt Vay, it is nevertheless quite 
likely that much of the content would have been acceptable to many a contem- 
porary Scottish Catholic of a mildly reformist frame of mind. Indeed, passages 
from Gau’s work? found their way into the Catechism issued by Archbishop 


27 See edition: Gau, Richt Vay. 

28 Pedersen was a loyal supporter of King Christian 11, who was in exile in the Low Countries 
and at that point was still a supporter of Luther. The king reconverted to Catholicism in 
1530. Pedersen published a Danish translation of the New Testament in 1531, and of the 
whole Bible in 1543. 

29 The popularity of the Hortulus animae led to its being reissued in a “Lutheranized” ver- 
sion, as the Lustgertlin der Seelen [Garden of Souls’ Desire] (Wittenberg, 1548). English 
translations of the Paradisus animae were still being printed into the 18th century, indi- 
cating the work’s appeal. 

30 Gau, Richt Vay, xlvi-xlix. The editor, A.F. Mitchell, showed that other members of what 
may have been the same Perth family remained faithful to Catholicism. In the Protocol 
Book of Alexander Gaw/Gau (1538-1558) there are found a Latin verse complaint of 
Christ, a Latin poem listing all the sufferings of Christ, and a Latin computation of the 
wounds of Christ: ibid., xliii—xliv. 
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John Hamilton in 1552. Soon after Gau’s tract, another work of early Lutheran 
piety, focusing typically on justifying faith alone, a “theology of the cross” and 
consolation in the face of persecution, was published and also sent to Scotland 
by an expatriate Scot on the Continent, John Johnsone (fl. ca.1530). This was 
An Confortable Exhortation (ca.1535). As with Gau’s book, its circulation in 
Scotland can only have been private and clandestine: very few copies or frag- 
ments of either book are extant.*! 


4 The Gude and Godlie Ballatis 


Although the printed Gude and Godlie Ballatis appeared (1565) during the 
personal reign (1560-1567) of Mary, queen of Scots, its origins, as already 
mentioned, lay several decades earlier. The GGB is comprised of four sec- 
tions: “Catechismus,” “Spirituall Sangis,’ “Certane Ballattis of the Scripturs,” 
and “Psalmes of Dauid, with vther new plesande Ballattis.” The “Catechismus” 
opens with prose translations from Luther's Shorter Catechism (1529), although 
the passage on confession contains no more than a brief mention of the power 
of the keys (cf. Matthew 16:19). After these items in prose, the GGB supplies 
corresponding metrical versions, with the addition of three versified graces 
and three renderings of the Lord’s Prayer. In this way, the Scots “Catechismus” 
expands upon its Lutheran template, by supplying singable versifications 
designed to facilitate the assimilation of doctrine. Luther had shown the way 
with his own vernacular hymns, and it is unsurprising that five poems in the 
“Catechismus” are translations of his; the “Spirituall Sangis” contains a further 
three, and the fourth section another two. Still other poems derive from fol- 
lowers of Luther: Johannes Bauer; Nicolaus Boie; Hermann Bonn; Elizabeth 
Creutziger; Jakob Dachser; Wolfgang Dachstein; Nicolaus Decius; Sixtus 
Dieterich; Johannes Freder; Matthias Greiter; George Griinewald; Andreas 
Knopken; Caspar Löner; Wolfgang Meuslin; Heinrich Müller; Hans Sachs; 
Burkard Waldis; Johann Walther; Michael Weisse, and Hans Witzstat.3? In addi- 
tion, six poems in the second section of the GcB have been traced to unidenti- 
fied German originals, with the result that one half of the total number of poems 


31 For further discussion of Gau and Johnsone, see Cameron, “Aspects”; Cameron, “John 
Johnsone’s Confortable Exhortation”; Ryrie, Origins, 29-52; Dotterweich, “Habit and 
Belief,” 176-180. For other literature on Lutheran impulses in pre-1560 Scotland, see foot- 
notes in Hazlett, “The Impact,” 109-113. 

32 For details of the source-poets listed in this paragraph, see GGB?, 357-361. 
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in the 1565 GGB were translated from, or closely modelled upon, German 
sources.33 

In that the formative theological influence in the GGB was manifestly 
Lutheran, the collection corresponds with what has been mentioned above 
in relation to Patrick Hamilton, John Gau, Alexander Alane (Alesius), and 
John Johnsone. The GGB, however, was no work of learned theology but 
was designed for a target audience for whom a quite different aesthetic was 
required. According to the 1565 Preface, the purpose of the collection of godly 
songs was “for tyll auode syn and harlatrye, and to remember on the gret ben- 
efices of God,” and it was specially intended for “3oung personis and sick as 
ar nocht excersit in the scripturs,” who would delight in hearing the words of 
their native vernacular and join in singing these poems “with sweit melodie.”*+ 
On wings of song, therefore, Protestant doctrine was to be borne abroad, and 
the fact that between 1565 and 1621 no fewer than six editions were issued indi- 
cates that the book fulfilled its aim. However, although certain parts of the GcB 
(the catechism and certain individual poems) could have played an evangeliz- 
ing role at some point or points between 1540 and 1560, the delay in publishing 
the full collection meant that its impact was that of a post factum confirma- 
tion of Reformation attitudes. Some of the poems which today may seem most 
characteristic of the GGB were later additions to the original Lutheran corpus. 
For example, the notorious satire of “The paip, that pagane full of pryde,” with 
its rhetorically powerful condemnation of the mores of Catholic clergy in 
explicitly named religious houses (Scotlandwell, Fail, Melrose), may have been 
composed shortly before 1560, but it first appeared only in the second printing 
of the GGB (ca.1567). 

It is unlikely that the assemblage of the GGB into a collection would have 
been achieved with any suddenness: instead, a process of accumulation ongo- 
ing through several decades is more plausible, albeit with a fons et origo in 
Luther’s Shorter Catechism. Along the way, the nascent GGB came to incorpo- 
rate spiritualized contrafacta [religious parodies] of English and Scottish secu- 
lar verse in both popular and courtly styles, as well as poems from the Goostly 
Psalmes and Spirituall Songes of Miles Coverdale, a work thought to have been 
printed ca. 1535.35 At that date, the Englishman was strongly influenced by the 


33 Although several poems were added in the GGB reprints of c.1567 and 1578, none were of 
Lutheran or German origin. 

34 GGB?,87. 

35 AF. Mitchell’s theory that Coverdale borrowed from Scottish originals by Wedderburn is 
unconvincing; see GGB?, 78-80. 
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ideas of Luther. Later, however, Coverdale moved as a Marian exile to Geneva, 
where in November 1558 he stood godfather to Knox’s second son, Eleazar, or 
rather: was the “witness” at the baptism.?® 

It has repeatedly been stated that the GB was printed in Scotland in the 
early 1540s, but this claim lacks probability.3” Before 1560, books were subject 
to censorship by the Church, and printing activity of any kind demanded a 
conjunction of factors: the presence of the necessary expertise and technical 
equipment, physical manpower, financial backing, adequate supplies of mater- 
ial (paper, ink, leather for bindings, upper- and lower-case metal letters in 
gothic, roman and italic fonts), marketing potential, channels of distribution 
and (not least) the approval of the relevant authorities. All this meant that any 
surreptitious printing would have been extremely difficult, and it would always 
have been much easier to smuggle in unapproved books from England or the 
Continent. During the three decades before 1560, many of the poems which 
eventually coalesced into the corpus now found in the prints of the 1560s, 
could have been brought to Scotland at virtually any moment, where, either 
in manuscript or as printed broadsheets, they could have been clandestinely 
passed around within pro-Reformation circles. While protest poems were also 
composed in Scotland itself (a notable example being the satire of Alexander 
Cunningham [d.1574], earl of Glencairn and one of the five founding Lords of 
the Congregation in 1557, on the hermit of Loretto),3° the majority of those 
in circulation would have emanated from Protestant circles in England or the 
Continent (like London, Antwerp, Emden, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Malmö, 
Stettin, Danzig). They would have entered Scotland via seaports such as Leith, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, despite prohibitions by the Scottish Parliament since 
the mid-1520s. 

The GGB is a miscellany made up of heterogeneous elements. It is demon- 
strably not the creation of any one person, and neither (contra what has trad- 
itionally been asserted) is it the work of three brothers Wedderburn, James, 
Robert, and John.?? Of this trio, only John can with any confidence be assumed 
to have contributed to the volume, though that by no means implies that he 
would have been the only person involved. John Wedderburn (ca.1505-1556) 
had studied at St Andrews and became a priest in his hometown of Dundee, 
but, when in 1539 his house was searched for heretical literature, he, like others 


36 Dawson, John Knox, 152. 
37 Discussed in GGB?, 8-14. 
38 Calderwood 2, vol. 1, 135-138; Knox, History 2, 333-335. 
39 See in the present writer’s introduction to GGBĉ?, 31-36. 
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before him, decamped to Wittenberg. According to Calderwood, he made 
translations of “manie of Luther’s dytements [compositions] into Scottish 
meeter, and the Psalmes of David.”4° Wedderburn is also said to have “turned 
manie bawdie songs and rymes in godlie rymes.” In his use of this literary 
technique of contrafaction, through which approximately fully one third of 
the 1565 GGB was generated, Wedderburn was certainly following Luther,” but 
also the long tradition of poets who have ever promoted Christian doctrine by 
adopting familiar melodies and adapting existing words. Since the GcB, though 
so strongly Lutheran in its inspiration, long remained in print even when the 
theological influences in Scotland had become thoroughly Reformed, the com- 
position strategy proved its worth. 

It has been assumed that the ambition of John Wedderburn was to propa- 
gate the Reformation within his homeland, but it is possible that his immediate 
concern was focused rather on the Continent. Many Scottish traders had settled 
in the larger germanophone world, where a flood of Lutheran enchiridia and 
Gesangbiicher poured from the presses. Since no book that could have been 
the unique source of the GGB has ever been identified, it may be assumed that 
a corpus of Scots translations grew in a rather haphazard way from out of the 
vast contemporary storehouse of German religious songs. John Wedderburn 
may well have copied, translated, and imitated such works, and he may even 
have drawn some specimens into something of a rudimentary collection. Yet 
even were that the case, it would be unsafe to assume that he was the only 
such translator and compiler: others could equally have translated Lutheran 
hymns or collected their own favourites. Such uncertainty might explain how 
it happened that, while the integral Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes by 
Coverdale contained altogether forty-one poems, only four (based on Luther, 
Johannes Bauer, and Elizabeth Creutziger) made their way into the GcB. Logic 
might suggest that Scottish Lutherans in the 1540s, especially those living in 
North Sea and Baltic areas of the Continent where they would have been con- 
tinually exposed to German and Lutheran poems, would in their translations 
primarily have wished to cater for their fellow countrymen and near neigh- 
bours; one recalls the activity of Alesius, who, based in Germany, functioned 
within the cultural context of his adoptive land.*# Nevertheless, when the 


40 Calderwood 2, vol. 1, 143; unless much of Wedderburn’s work has been lost (which is pos- 
sible), this claim is somewhat exaggerated, since the 1565 GGB contains only twenty-three 
psalms in all, and only ten poems translated from Luther. 

41 See Luther, Geistliche Lieder. 

42 Yet he continued through correspondence to be involved with religious controversy in 
Scotland (see n. 23 above). 
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productions of John Wedderburn (and doubtless others) attained a degree of 
fame and acceptance, it was probably not long before they began to be carried 
back to Scotland. There, as individual compositions, they would have circu- 
lated and doubtless had their effect.*8 


5 Sir David Lindsay 


The Scottish poet today most linked with the Reformation is Sir David Lindsay 
(1490-1555).*4 He was no natural-born revolutionary, and his early work arose 
from his duties and experience in the royal household, where he was tutor to 
the young James v (1512-1542). Despite a seeming consensus among the his- 
torians and critics, the determining of Lindsay’s religious allegiance is not a 
straightforward matter.*> Since the poet died five years before the Reformation 
was proclaimed, he must have received a Catholic burial. Recently it has been 
unambiguously stated that the poet, despite his evangelical and reform sympa- 
thies, never broke with the Catholic Church.*® Although the poems of the last 
decade of Lindsay’s life contain strong criticisms of certain aspects of Catholic 
doctrine and practice, they were printed by John Scot during his residence at 
St Andrews, where he was subject to close ecclesiastical supervision. Lindsay 
is for many reasons a fascinating figure, not least because of the development 
in his religious views, but it remains a moot point, to what extent he would 
have considered himself a Protestant. Notwithstanding that, all nuance (see 
below) was abandoned when the publisher Henrie Charteris, in his Preface 
(really a manifesto) to the 1568 Warkis, hailed Lindsay as the great prophet of 
the Reformation.*” 


43 Such a scenario could help to explain the reference in Knox (History 1, 139) to the singing 
of Psalm 50/51 in 1546, in connection with the arrest of George Wishart; for (as has been 
argued) Knox's words provide no safe basis for the assumption that any edition of the GGB 
collection was in print by this early date: see GGB?, 9-1. Another GGB item which would 
seem to have circulated independently is the one used in the form of burial used at the 
Kirk of Montrose: ibid., 208-210, 321-322. 

44 Lindsay, Works; Lindsay, Selected Poems. For a reassessment of his literary works and reli- 
gious predisposition, see Tapscott, “Propaganda and Perssuasion,’ 53-58, 73-80, 80-88, 
94-114, 126-135; this study also examines other contexts, media and genres of voices for 
change and reform in pre-1560 Scotland. 

45 Cowan, Scottish Reformation, 72-88. 

46 Cratty, “ ‘To whom do you say your Pater Noster?’” 

47 Text of the Preface in Lindsay, Works 1, 397-403. 
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Fundamental to the monarchist Lindsay is the conviction that the public 
good depends on wise government on the part of the king. Most of his works 
before 1540 (Dreme, Complaynt, Papyngo) belong to the Renaissance human- 
ist genre of advice to princes.*® In these poems he discusses the state of the 
nation and offers broad hints as to how the ruler can act to put things right in 
society (minorities and regencies were more problematic). After the death of 
James v (1512-1542), the Governor, James Hamilton (c.1517-1575), 2nd earl of 
Arran, briefly adopted a pro-English political stance and introduced certain 
reform measures: for example, possession of the Scriptures in the vernacular 
was now permitted.*9 The new political situation stimulated Lindsay to con- 
centrate somewhat less on social and more on ecclesiastical topics. The precise 
date of his Kitteis Confessioun is not known, but it has plausibly been attributed 
to around 1542. In the poem a young woman tells of being pressurized by avar- 
icious and predatory churchmen, and, in the course of her denunciation of her 
confessors, equates the Pope with the Antichrist. The victim’s account, how- 
ever, is capable of being understood in more than one way: either as the amus- 
ing, and so relatively harmless, expression of the views of an entirely fictional 
persona, or as the powerful articulation of anticlericalism on the poet's part. 
This kind of ambiguity underlies the difficulty of determining whether one can 
see Lindsay as an evangelical reformist or as an iconoclast. The only conclusion 
safely to be drawn is that the poet evidently favoured a manner of confession 
of sins which, as in the primitive Church, would be based more on pastoral 
care than on the mechanistic operation of punitive ecclesiastical regulations, 
especially since the latter could so easily be flouted, circumvented, or relaxed. 

In 1543 Arran lost power to David Beaton, cardinal-archbishop of St 
Andrews, and there came an abrupt halt to top-down and politically directed 
flirting with ideas of reformation.5° The ensuing reactionary climate prompted 
a sharpening of Lindsay’s criticisms of the Church as an institution and, by 
extension, as an arm of government. The major works of his final decade, such 
as the Tragedie of the Cardinal (1547), Ane Dialogue Betuix Experience and ane 
Courteour (1548x53), and Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis (1552, 1554), were clearly 
elicited by the historical circumstances. Given the context, it is not surprising 
that they should have contributed to the poet's reputation as the promoter of 


48 See Edington, Court and Culture. Another Scottish poet to write on such themes was 
William Lauder, whose first printed work was likewise produced by John Scot; see Martin, 
“William Lauder.” 

49 Cowan, Scottish Reformation, 99. 

50 Sanderson, Cardinal of Scotland, 168-174. 
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reformation. Nonetheless, these works maintain the religious and aesthetic 
ambiguity evident in Kitteis Confessioun. While corruption and vice are iden- 
tified, satirized, and condemned (in terms of ever-increasing vehemence), it is 
still unclear just how far Lindsay, though undeniably reformist in his outlook, 
must, may, or need, be construed as an incipient or convinced Protestant. For 
example, when the Tragedie puts into the very mouth of the ‘cairfull Cardinall’ 
stanzas condemning the speaker's own vaunting ambition, Lindsay performs 
the trick of casting Beaton in the ambiguous role of being both the incarna- 
tion and the scourge of prelatical corruption: Beaton is made into a channel of 
good political advice, thereby becoming not only the victim, but also the ven- 
triloquizing spokesman, of the satirist. Mutatis mutandis, the same polyvalent 
rhetorical strategy can be discerned in the poet’s subsequent works. 

Certain doctrines and practices, however, are clearly impugned. In the 
Dialogue, these include the idolatrous worship of religious images, espe- 
cially of saints (lines 2279-2708), the monarchical power of the papacy (lines 
4245-4742), and the lifestyle at the court of Rome (lines 4743-4973). Yet despite 
all such critique, Lindsay’s overall religious vision survives, and he holds fast 
to that which is good. The Dialogue shows that the among the ranks of the 
virtuous to be saved on the day of the Last Judgement are the Church’s pri- 
mary martyrs (Peter, Paul, Stephen, and Laurence), doctors (Gregory, Ambrose, 
Augustine) and confessors (Francis, Dominic, Bernard, and Benedict), together 
with monks, friars, wives, and penitent sinners (lines 5676-5695). The poet, 
therefore, cannot have thought that there was anything wrong with doctors, 
priests, monks and friars as such. Lindsay has a long-term perspective, cover- 
ing the entire history of the world, and he ends the Dialogue on a positive note, 
with a passage on the pleasure of the glorified bodies in heaven. 

Lindsay, one concludes, is simultaneously reformist and conservative. He is 
essentially Erasmian, unwilling to break with the Old Church he satirizes. In 
his typically Christian humanist plea for a return to the sources (ad fontes) of 
original Christianity, he shows an affinity with the Reformers; but as a veteran 
courtier and instinctive monarchist he unfolds his vision with discretion. He 
assumes that it is the responsibility of the Prince to correct the sins of society, 
and he views the delinquencies of his own age from the perspective of the 
eternal. It may well be significant that Lindsay’s late works are contemporary 
with the 1552 Catechism, issued under the authority of David Beaton’s succes- 
sor, John Hamilton (1512-1571). This authoritative volume is indebted to the 
1536 Enchiridion Christianae institutionis [Handbook of Christian Instruction] 
of the German Catholic reformer, Johann Gropper (1503-1559), who in the 
1530s was a follower of Erasmus and an associate of Archbishop Hermann von 
Wied in Cologne where he was cathedral canon, and a theologian open (at 
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least initially) to many ideas articulated by Luther.*! It seems likely that in his 
personal outlook Lindsay would have welcomed the religious position evident 
in Hamilton’s catechism, which involved respect for tradition moderated with 
a reform spirit. However, after Lindsay’s death (1555) and after the events of 
1560, everything would change. 

If, for the moment, Lindsay may be regarded as a forerunner of the 
Reformation, for what kind of audience was he writing? This would have been 
one drawn from the literate upper, middle, professional, and legal classes, and 
one attuned to the conventions of late-medieval courtly literature as employed 
by the makaris [poets] of earlier days; indeed, Lindsay’s oeuvre exhibits a con- 
siderable continuity of many attitudes, styles, forms, and genres typical of 
the poetry of the age of James Iv. The Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis is in one way 
exceptional, in that, being a spoken work and not one experienced from the 
written page, it would have been able to make a direct appeal to spectators 
at any level of society, including the illiterate. Yet, although the play is with- 
out equal as an entertaining work of social, political, and religious satire,5? its 
importance as Reformation publicity may have been exaggerated and to the 
comparative detriment of Lindsay’s non-dramatic verse. There is no evidence 
that the Satyre reached print before 1602.53 As far as is known, the play was per- 
formed, in the open air, on only two one-day occasions and at only two places 
(Cupar and Edinburgh); the number of spectators at either performance was 
probably not much in excess of one thousand. Against this may be set the col- 
lective impact of the various volumes of Lindsay’s poems, which were printed 
several times, in Scotland, England and France (there was also a translation 
into Danish). Each volume may have appeared in a print-run of more than 500 
copies, each of which could have been accessed by any number of readers, of 
any age of life, in any place or country, and at any moment. Although the éclat 


51 The Catechism Set Forth, xii-xvii; Hamilton, The Catechism; Cameron, “Cologne 
Reformation.’ Gropper later distanced himself from von Wied, and from the attempt at 
religious reconciliation. Erasmus, von Wied and Gropper are mentioned with respect 
in Théodore de Béze’s Icones (1580). For a convenient cv of Gropper in English, see 
Bietenholz and Deutscher, Contemporaries of Erasmus 2, 138-139. On Scottish Catholic 
reform see, for example, Ryrie, Origins, 95-116; Somerset, “The Spirituali Movement,” and 
the chapter in this volume by Flynn Cratty. 

52 James Wedderburn, John’s elder brother, is said to have composed verse dramas in which 
he attacked corruptions in the Church; these texts, unfortunately, have not survived; see 
Calderwood 2, vol. 1, 142. 

53 The Satyre must to some extent have been known from manuscript publication, however, 
since a series of excerpted interludes was included in the Bannatyne MS. See Lindsay, Ane 
Satyre. It is argued that the 1602 publication of the Satyre may have been promoted by 
James v1; cf. Axton “Ane Satyre,” 32. 
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of the Satyre must have been great, with the message of the play doubtless 
being carried in oral report beyond the immediate place of performance, it 
remains the case that only a tiny proportion of the Scottish population would 
have seen it. The only early textual witness of the Satyre consists of a series of 
excerpted interludes, added to the section of “ballattis mirry” [merry ballads] 
of the post-1560 Bannatyne MS, a poetry anthology compiled by and for one 
Edinburgh family and their coterie of relations and friends. It would there- 
fore seem that it would have been mainly as a poet, rather than as a dramatist, 
that Lindsay contributed to the cause of reformation. 

A notable spectator at the 1554 Edinburgh performance of the Satyre was 
the queen mother and newly appointed regent of Scotland, Mary of Guise 
(1506-1560), who may have wished to show herself as untroubled by the moral- 
ity play written by the most prestigious vernacular poet living in Scotland. 
Mary’s acte de présence (on the surface an unexpected step for a member of 
the militantly Catholic Guise family) may have related to the policy of lim- 
ited political and religious reform, which she had opted to pursue. It has been 
observed how Lindsay escaped censure from Church or Crown,° and this tol- 
eration may indicate that he was in reality less of a threat to the established 
religious order than has often been assumed; similarly, the regent’s politically 
motivated policy would explain the 1556 order granting release from prison of 
the Protestant Henry Balnaves.°® 

A supporting indication may be detected in a feature of the pre-1560 Scottish 
printings of Lindsay’s poetry. Both the 1554 edition of the Dialogue, and the 
1559 edition of the Dialogue and other poems, are said on their title-pages to 
have been printed at Copenhagen “at the Command and Expensis of Doctour 
MACHABEVS.” Machabeus (the Latinized name of John MacAlpine) was a 
Scottish Lutheran (d.1557) and an associate of Melanchthon; a former prior 
of the Perth Blackfriars, he spent periods in England, Cologne and Wittenberg 
before ending up as professor of theology at Copenhagen University; he and 
Lindsay overlapped in the Danish capital, on the latter’s diplomatic visit in 
1548/49.°’ As a theologian, MacAlpine was interested in both reconciliation 


54 However, there exists a summary account of a 1540 performance at Linlithgow of an 
interlude bearing some similarity to the later play: cf. Lindsay, Ane Satyre, x-xii. See also 
n. 12 above. 

55 Kirk, “Religion of Early Scottish Protestants,’ 386. 

56  Dotterweich, “Balnaves, Henry.” On the policies of the regent, see Ritchie, Mary of Guise, 
passim. 

57 Greaves, “Macalpine, John”; Riis, “‘Should auld acquaintance’, vol. 1, 14-118; Edington, 
Court and Culture, 176-177. 
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and reformation.5® However, despite the eye-catching ascription on these two 
Lindsay title-pages, MacAlpine is unlikely to have had anything to do with the 
publishing and financing of the volumes. In reality, John Scot at St Andrews 
produced them, and presumably under the supervising control of the arch- 
bishop. For purely practical reasons (already outlined, in relation to the GGB) 
it is unthinkable that the printing of two such volumes could have been exe- 
cuted in secret, as if they were the work of a crypto-Protestant printer bent on 
proliferating the writings of a proto-Protestant poet.® It is more likely that the 
Church’s toleration of Lindsay is an indicator of the way in which the poet's 
work could be accommodated within the moderating religious policy pursued 
by Mary of Guise and Archbishop Hamilton.®° This means that Lindsay’s poetry 
was instrumentalized by the Catholic party in the 1550s, just as it again would 
be by the Reformation party in the late 1560s, albeit for very different ends. 
The definitive return home of Knox in May 1559 marks a turning-point in the 
religious struggle in Scotland, since from that point onwards the influence from 
Lutheran Germany receded before the Reformed and Calvinist influence ema- 
nating from the francophone world. A literary herald of the cultural change is 
The Meroure of an Christiane (Edinburgh, 1561) by Robert Norvell, a man who 
spent several years of captivity in the Bastille and is mentioned with approval 
by Knox.®! Norvell’s poems, published by the Kirk’s favoured printer, Robert 
Lekpreuik (fl. 1561-1581), were in large part based upon those of Clément Marot 
(d.1544), translator of psalms, a favourite of Queen Marguerite de Navarre and 
French sympathizers of reform, especially Calvin. Scotland exhibits none of the 
lingering hostility, as in Germany and Switzerland, between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism; instead, a comparison might be made to the merger of Reformation 


58 Interestingly, MacAlpine’s wife was the sister-in-law of Miles Coverdale, noted above in 
connection with his Lutheran-flavoured poems in the Ges. 

59 As noted above, John Scot, who as a printer had worked for Archbishop Hamilton, was 
quite willing to print works by Scottish anti-Protestant controversialists. It is not surpris- 
ing that in 1565, Scot was employed by printer, Thomas Bassandyne, to produce the Ges, 
which was not an official publication of the Kirk. Bassandyne has been labelled by one 
critic (Paul Watry) a “lapsed Catholic,’ a designation which doubtless suggests to that 
writer that Bassandyne’s religious views were less than fervently Protestant; see GGB?, 
14-23, especially 17. 

60 Remarkably, the 1559 St Andrews print even contained the Tragedie of the Cardinal. 
According to the scenario advanced here, the inclusion of this poem, more than a decade 
after its first composition, may be interpreted as an ingratiating gesture towards any read- 
ers sympathetic to reform. 

61 Knox, History 2, 76; Beattie, “Some Early Scottish Books,’ 18-120. 
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streams as in The Netherlands and England, whereby the identity of the older 
is lost in confluence with the younger.®* Such merging is in operation in the 
1578 edition of the GGB, printed by John Ros at the expense of Henrie Charteris, 
wherein the seven traditional (and Lutheran) petitions of the paternoster are 
reduced in number to six, following the pattern of the Genevan Catechism.®* 
More remarkable still is Charteris’s 1568 Preface to Lindsay’s Warkis. In the latter 
piece of jubilant revisionism (written from a post-Reformation perspective, after 
the deposition of Queen Mary, and after the Protestant coronation of the infant 
James vi (1566-1625), who less than two years earlier had been baptised as a 
Catholic), Charteris sweeps up every kind of reformer into a hectic celebration of 
Reformation, listing among his cloud of witnesses, Patrick Hamilton, St Columba 
and St Aidan, Hildegard of Bingen, Wyclif, Jan Hus, Paul Crawar, Reginald Pecock, 
Savonarola, Luther, Bucer, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Calvin, Ann Askew, George 
Wishart, as well as more recent Scottish martyrs. In the throng, distinctions of 
chronology, nationality and gender are blurred, and all these illustrious figures 
are retrospectively recruited into one swelling religious movement which, by 
implication, has reached its apogee in Sir David Lindsay. If a swarm of swallows 
can make a summer, a congeries of reformers can be pressed into the service of 
the Scottish Protestant Reformation and its religious legitimacy. 


6 Religion and the Scottish Printed Media 


Although 1560 does not mark a tidy end to the propagating of Reformation, 
many tables were undeniably turned. Catholics, for example, could no longer 
expect to have their works printed in Scotland. Ninian Winzet was the last to 
achieve that feat, but his Last Blast of the Trompet was fated to survive only as 
a fragment.® In 1563, and as a sign of the changed times, his Buke of Four Scoir 
Thre Questions and his translation of the Commonitorium of Vincent of Lérins 
had to be printed at Antwerp.® Henceforth, such works had to reach Scotland 
clandestinely in the manner previously employed for the dissemination of 
Protestant Reformation writings. 

By contrast, the party of the Reformers lost no time in availing themselves 
of unrestricted access to the printing press, and there ensued a veritable 


62 “By1564, the lively polemics of the previous years had died down.” Thus Taylor, “Conflicting 
Doctrines,” 271. 

63  GGB?, 24; School of Faith, 44-50 (Questions 255-287). 

64 Winzet, Tractates 1, 35-45. 

65 Ibid., 47-140; 2, 1-83. Winzet’s final writings were printed at Ingolstadt in 1582. 
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battle of the books. Between 1563 and 1565 there appeared the following: John 
Davidson's Ane Ansuer to the Tractiue [sc. the Compendious Tractiue of 1558 by 
Abbot Quintin Kennedy (1520-1564) ]; David Fergusson’s Answer to ane Epistle 
[by René Benoist, Queen Mary’s confessor]; George Hay’s Confutation of the 
Abbote of Crossraguell’s Masse [sc. Kennedy’s Compendious Ressonying of 1561/ 
6266]; Knox’s Ressoning ... betuix the Abbote of Crossraguell and John Knox, in 
Maiboill; William Stewart's Ane Breif Gathering of the Halie Signes, translated 
from the French of Calvin's colleague, Augustin Marlorat. Less sharply focused 
on doctrinal issues, but nonetheless also manifestations of the new religious 
ideology, were neo-Latin satirical poems (1565) offering young scholars peda- 
gogical training in Virgilian diction. Such works, perhaps encouraged by George 
Buchanan (1506-1582), were the De papistarum superstitionis ineptiis [On the 
Ineptitudes of the Papists’ Superstition] by Patrick Adamson (1537-1592), and 
the Edinburgh print of Lelio Capilupi’s Cento ex Virgilio de vita monachorum [A 
Cento from Virgil on the Life of Monks]. They are full of subversive amusement 
and would undoubtedly have fortified the Protestant proclivities not only of 
schoolboys but of any readers less than wholly preoccupied with the nice- 
ties of Church doctrine.®’ Significantly, all the works mentioned above were 
printed by the Kirk’s trusty servant, Robert Lekpreuik. 

After the summer of 1560, a high priority of the Reformers was the necessity 
of making the fundamentals of Protestant doctrine known to a wide-reading 
public. This was first done through The Confessioun of the Faith and Doctrine 
Belevit, approved in Parliament in August, and in the following year printed 
unofficially not only by both John Scot and Robert Lekpreuik at Edinburgh, 
but also at London by Rowland Hall.®* Such an (unparalleled) triple publi- 
cation reflects the urgency with which the Kirk wished to spread the Word. 
One of the Confession’s six co-authors including Knox was John Winram 
(c.1492-1582), ex-Augustinian, ex-inquisitor, and vocal Catholic reformer since 
the 1540s.°9 It was not until 1568 that there was the authorization and official 
parliamentary publication of the Confession.”° The Scots Confession, though 


66 Cf. Kennedy, Eucharistic Tracts, 148-183, 202-213. For recent summaries of Kennedy’s and 
Winzet’s writings, see Elliott, “Political and Ecclesial Theology,” 151-157. On Kennedy, see 
also Cowan, The Scottish Reformation, 84-86. 

67 For further details of all these titles, see Dickson and Edmond, Annals. Marlorat’s book 
was formerly attributed to Beza: see Engammare, “Un pamphlet calviniste.” Cf. Holmes, 
Sacred Signs, 193-203. On the possible role of Buchanan, see Durkan, Scottish Schools, 98. 
For later writings of Scottish recusants, see Catholic Tractates. 

68 See in Hazlett, The Confessioun | “Confessio Scotica,” RB 2/1, 226-227. 

69 See Dunbar, “Winram, John.” 

70 The Confessioun, text in RB 2/1, 240-299. 
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fairly concise, far outclasses its only generic predecessor in Scotland, the flimsy 
Godlie Exhortatioun (popularly derided as the “Twa-penny Faith”) with which 
in 1559 the Catholic Church had made its last-ditch attempt to impose the 
orderly celebration of the Eucharist. Despite the manifest points of difference 
between the two works, the pair are comparable as early examples of religious 
propagation on a mass-media scale. However, various Reformation doctrines 
and practices were expounded in much more detail in the Forme of Prayers 
(1562), a compilation embodying the practice of the English-speaking church 
at Geneva since 1556, modelled on Calvin's order at St Peter’s: La forme des 
prières (called later in Scotland the Psalm Book and then the Book of Common 
Order) was reissued in 1564, but now accompanied by texts of the complete 
Psalms (with musical notation for congregational singing) and the Genevan 
Catechism. This Catechism was to become the chief pedagogical instrument 
of inculcating core, polemics-free, Reformed theology in Scotland. The Forme 
of Prayers also included a liturgical order (unique among all Reformation 
Churches) for public fasting composed and published separately by Knox 
(1566); then there is a concluding section of prayers including inter alia a 
powerful “Complaint of the Tyrannie used against the Sainctes of God,” and 
denunciations of the “Romaine Antichrist.” The Forme of Prayers was soon 
published (1567) in Common Classical Gaelic by superintendent-bishop of the 
Isles, John Carswell (ca.1522—-1572). 

From now on, no one literate in Scotland had any excuse for being in doubt 
about just what Reformation meant, and what was now through the medium 
of print being disseminated throughout the country. In such a context of a 
centrally organised cultural revolution, it is not surprising that older works of 
Scottish literature (like the GGB, medieval religious lyrics, poems by Lindsay) 
were subjected to repackaging and/or textual adaptation, to make them bend 
to the winds of change. All the contemporary printer-publishers benefited 
from the process: Robert Lekpreuik by providing the Kirk with its regular chan- 
nel of communication, Thomas Bassandyne by hiring John Scot in order to 
turn a profit from the GB, and Henrie Charteris by shaping and exploiting the 
posthumous reputation of Sir David Lindsay. 

The propagation of reform is, however, not synonymous with the propaga- 
tion of the Reformation, even though the two concepts, considered as religious 
desiderata, may evince a degree of overlap: as Alexander Pope wrote, “All looks 
yellow to the jaundiced eye.””? The ideological dominance achieved by the Kirk 


71 See Hazlett, “Playing God’s Card.” 
72  AnEssay on Criticism (1711). 
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has had the effect of ensuring that complaints levelled against, and pleas made 
for reform within, the late-medieval Church have generally been considered 
from a post-Reformation perspective and in the interests of a specific spiritual 
continuity of “forerunners.” The view backwards allows too easy predictions of 
the future. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Archbishop Hamilton and Catholic Reform in 
Pre-1560 Scotland 


Flynn Cratty 


1 Introduction 


The enactment of the Protestant Reformation came late to Scotland. It was the 
last to be officially implemented anywhere. By the time of the 1560 Reformation 
Parliament in Scotland, the Church of England had split from Rome, recon- 
ciled with it, and split again. German Lutherans had fought two wars against 
their Catholic Habsburg foes, finally winning legal recognition in 1555 with 
the Peace of Augsburg. Reformed Churches had been established in the Swiss 
Confederation since 1526 and in Geneva since 1534. The Roman Catholic Church 
had already made considerable progress in its efforts to revitalize itself at the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563). However, if an official reformation of one kind or 
other was slow in coming to Scotland, efforts to reform the Church were not. 
Some of these efforts were Protestant in character. Theologians and Reformation 
evangelists like the Lutheran Patrick Hamilton (1504-1528) and the Reformed 
George Wishart (d.1546) undertook teaching and itinerant preaching ministries 
for which they suffered martyrdom, respectively. During his “godly fit” of 1543, 
it even seemed that James Hamilton, earl of Arran and Governor of Scotland, 
might lead Scotland to embrace Protestant teaching. And subsequently, expatri- 
ate John Knox (1514/5-1572) was to up the ante with intermittent preaching tours 
and writings from 1555 onwards supporting the Protestant underground, namely, 
the “Privy Kirk.” 

Other reform efforts sought to purify the Catholic Church in Scotland rather 
than replace it. In the 1550s, Scottish Catholics under the leadership of the 
archbishop of St Andrews, John Hamilton (1510/11-1571), offered up a vision 
of reform that was both conciliar and conciliatory It was conciliar in that it 


1 One writer calls Hamilton’s predecessor, Cardinal David Beaton, the true “architect” of the 
Hamiltonian reforms but almost in the same breath notes that Beaton’s instinct was to 
“repress rather than reform.” See Lynch, Scotland, 194-195. There is more evidence for the 
latter assertion than the former, as also affirmed by Sanderson, “Beaton, David,’ 66, and 
Sanderson, Cardinal of Scotland, passim. On Hamilton, see Kirk, “Hamilton, John,” and 
Foggie, “Hamilton, John.” 
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operated through a series of Church councils called between 1549 and 1559. 
The inspiration for this model of reform came from German councils like the 
innovative Council of Cologne (1536). It was conciliatory in its willingness to 
meet the Church’s critics partway on matters of worship, clerical morality, and 
even doctrine. The Scottish councils resolved to raise the moral and educa- 
tional standards of the clergy and to make high-quality preaching available 
in every parish. The Scottish Church took some efforts to implement the deci- 
sions of Hamilton’s councils, but the reforms ultimately failed to ward off the 
coming Protestant Reformation. 

In the 20th century, Hamilton’s version of reform has come to be seen as 
a potential third way between Protestantism and a less flexible, Tridentine 
Catholicism. How significant was this movement of Catholic reform? Were 
Hamilton’s reforms the vital stirrings of an energetic Church that could have 
fended off the challenges of Protestantism and popular anti-clericalism? If 
so, historians should perhaps distinguish between the Scottish Protestant 
Reformation and a broader Scottish Reformation that encompassed the 
reform efforts of both Protestants and Catholics.” On the other hand, if these 
were half-measures taken too late, Hamilton’s reforms appear in a differ- 
ent light. 

Evaluations of Hamilton's reform rest on a handful of surviving docu- 
ments including the canons of the reform councils, the so-called “Hamilton’s 
Catechism” published in 1552, a brief 1549 tract entitled Ane Godlie 
Exhortatioun (see below) on the Mass (sometimes called “The Twopenny 
Faith”), and a few scattered reports describing local attempts at implementa- 
tion. The paucity of this historical record makes it difficult to determine the 
precise motivations for these reforms or how successful they were in chang- 
ing the Church at the parish level. Still, the surviving documents are enough 
to allow us to outline the major themes of Hamilton’s reform program. It 
attacked the morals of the Scottish Church as fiercely as any Protestant. It 
held a conservative line on most areas of doctrine, but on others was sur- 
prisingly adventurous. Overall, however, it was most interested in reforming 
the practices that encouraged piety like preaching, prayer, and sacramen- 
tal worship. The Hamilton reforms were designed to quiet the bleating of a 
flock growing impatient with clerical immorality and superstitious worship. 
Theological revolution was not in view. 


2 Thus Holmes, “The Scottish Reformation Was Not Protestant.” 
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2 Background and Context 


How widespread was discontent in the Scottish Church? It is probably not pos- 
sible to answer this question with precision. The last several decades of revi- 
sionist Reformation history should make us wary of the suggestion that all of 
Scotland was groaning under the yoke of Rome. It is clear, however, that many 
of the leading clerics in Scotland felt that the Church was in grave danger. 
They were certainly troubled by the spectre of Protestantism in the 1520s and 
again in the 1540s and 1550s, even if openly committed Protestants were rela- 
tively few and far between.’ The clergy were more worried about popular con- 
tempt toward the Church that grew in response to examples of hypocrisy and 
superstitious worship. The reforming documents produced under authority of 
Hamilton suggest that many clerics felt that popular esteem for the Church 
was at a low ebb. Attendance at Mass was falling, and priests were frequently 
the subject of mockery. 

The most prominent voice of anticlericalism in mid-16th-century Scotland 
was the court poet and diplomat Sir David Lindsay of the Mount (ca.1486- 
a.1555)* (see Figure 2.1). As an Erasmian Catholic humanist, Lindsay was on 
friendly terms with many Protestants, including the “Castilians” who assassi- 
nated Archbishop David Beaton and occupied St Andrews Castle in 1546. But 
he never became a Protestant even if he was later seen by some as a kind of 
“forerunner” of the Reformation. Lindsay’s many readers (and their listen- 
ers) must have been thrilled by his pointed satires of the moral failings of the 
great. His poetry called the Church to account for its neglect of preaching, the 
irrationality of its worship, and the moral failings of its clergy. In one of his 
best-known poems, the 1554 Dialog betuix Experience and ane Courteour off the 
Miserabyll Estait of the Warld (also known as The Monarche), Lindsay fulmi- 
nated against idolatry and especially the practice of: 


Prayand to [images] our Pater Noster; 
In pylgramage frome town to toun, 


3 A survey of the evidence for the spread of Protestantism in the 1540s and 50s finds no mass 
defection from Rome, but there were regions (Fife, Angus and the Mearns, and Ayrshire) in 
which Protestants formed a vocal minority; see Ryrie, Origins, 117-121. 

4 See especially Edington, Court and Culture; see also Barclay “The Role of Sir David Lyndsay.” 
On Lindsay as a humanist, see Cameron, “Humanism and Religious Life.” All citations from 
Lindsay's works are from Lindsay, The Poetical Works. For recent work on Lindsay, his writ- 
ings and religious attitudes, see Tapscott, “Propaganda and Persuasion,” 53-58, 73-88, 94-97, 
101-114, 126-135. 
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Sir David Lyndsay. 


. C4 . 
Tren a vey rare Print in the Guiston Collection 


FIGURE 2.1 Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount (after), d.c.1555, courtier, religious critic, poet and 
dramatist, line engraving, artist unknown, late 18th century, 180mm x 124mm, 
reference no. NPG D23907 
© NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON, WITH PERMISSION 
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With offerand, and with orisoun, 
To thame aye babland on our dbeidis [beads], 
That thay wald keip us in our neidis.5 


He criticized hypocritical clerics, especially proud priests “with thare temporall 
courtissianis.’® He also decried Rome’s abandonment of its pastoral responsi- 
bilities. The primitive church of the apostles had “maid manifest / The law of 
God, with trew intent, / Precheing the Auld and new Testament.” By contrast, 
the corrupted Roman Church “tuke no more paine in thare precheing, / And 
far les travel in thare techeing; / Changing thare Spiritualitie / In Temporall 
sensualitie.”® Lindsay called for a moral reformation and a simplification of 
worship, even if he was noncommittal about doctrinal change. 

Lindsay’s voice was just one in a European chorus that attacked abuses in 
the Catholic Church. Perhaps the most significant response of Catholics to the 
spread of heresy and contempt for the Church was the convening of reform- 
ing councils. As a general council, Trent was the most important of these, but 
it was preceded by various provincial councils and synods. The relationship 
between these European councils and the two Scottish councils is one of 
the most important questions confronting historians of Hamilton's reforms. 
The Scottish ones were contemporaneous with some of the earlier sessions 
of the Council of Trent and were influenced by them. One writer goes as far 
as to argue that Hamilton’s reform councils were nothing more than attempts 
to apply the agenda of the Council of Trent to the Scottish Church.® Scottish 
ecclesiastics were certainly aware of developments at the larger council and 
shared concerns about clerical education and morality. Indeed, thirteen of the 
68 canons promulgated at the 1549 council were borrowed from the decrees of 
Trent.!° Hamilton’s reform agenda, however, was not identical to that of Trent. 
The Catechism and the preaching his reforms inspired showed a more human- 
ist spirit, as did his refoundation of St Mary’s College as a trilingual institution 
for the training of clergy in theology. Moreover, to see Hamilton's reforms 


Lindsay, Poetical Works 3, 28, lines 2312-20. 

Ibid., 98, line 4307. 

Ibid., 101, lines 4383-85. 

Ibid., 103, lines 4442-45. 

For this argument on the influence of Trent, see Winning, “Church Councils.” 

10 The 1549 council had a copy of Trent’s early decrees through the Scots-born archbishop 
of Armagh, Robert Wauchope; see Wormald, Court, Kirk and Community, 92. The Scottish 
Church was the first to formally adopt any Tridentine decrees; see Ryrie, “Reform without 
Frontiers,” 32. 

11 Cameron, “St Mary’s College,” 45-49. 
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as merely an implementation of the Tridentine program is to understate the 
amount that Hamilton was willing to concede to the critics of the Catholic 
Church in matters of spirituality and doctrine. 

A more plausible background was the German conciliarism of the 1530s and 
1540s. Even up to the eve of Trent, some reform-minded Catholics and iren- 
ical Protestants on the Continent thought reconciliation was still possible. 
The most likely avenue for reconciliation was a general council. Attempts to 
heal the wounds in the Church were supported by powerful political inter- 
ests: Emperor Charles v, for instance, was keen to avoid religious warfare in the 
Empire in order to win German Lutheran support for his war against the Turks. 
But such reform efforts were not merely pragmatic. Many of those who called 
for a general council were already united by a Christocentric humanism and 
abhorrence of superstition and moral failings in the Church.’ They groped 
toward a Christianity which did not abandon doctrine but was less dogmatic, 
controversial and more practical. At the end of the 1530s, the flood of polem- 
ical literature somewhat abated and Catholics began producing increasing 
numbers of publications aimed at catechizing and consoling the flock. 

This “dream of an understanding’,as Hubert Jedin called it, proved to be 
no more than a dream, but it had a profound influence in Scotland. In the 
‘Historical Notice” prefaced to the 1882 reprint of “Hamilton’s Catechism,’ 
Alexander Mitchell suggested that there was a particular connection between 
the Scottish Church councils and the provincial council convened in 1536 by 
the reforming archbishop of Cologne, Hermann von Wied.» Almost a century 
later, James Cameron extended this line of argument in a series of essays that 
demonstrate the extent of the debt that Hamilton and his colleagues owed 
to the reformers of Cologne.!® Cameron’s explication of this background has 
become standard in the literature. In recent years, it has been followed by his- 
torians like Clare Kellar, Alec Ryrie, and Jane Dawson, even as new research 


12 The need for reform in the Catholic Church had been widely recognized even before 
Luther’s challenge in 1517. However, successful reform had to wait for the Council of Trent. 
Survey in Bedouelle, Reform of Catholicism. On efforts at conciliation before Trent, see, for 
example, Jedin, History of the Council 1, 355-409; Steinmetz, “Council of Trent,” 239-241. 

13 See, for instance, the discussion of Erasmian reformist conciliarism in Tallon, La France et 
le concile, 491-498. 

14 Jedin, History of the Council 1, 405-407. 

15 Mitchell also compares Hamilton’s Catechism to similar catechisms emerging from 
reform circles in Mainz, as well as various Protestant texts; see Ham. Cat 1, vii—-xvi. On von 
Wied, see Decot, “Hermann von Wied.” 

16 Cameron, “ ‘Catholic Reform,” and Cameron, “The Cologne Reformation.” Also relevant is 
Cameron, “Humanism and Religious Life.” 
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suggests the possible influence of Italian spiritual revival movements in 
Scotland.!” 

The leading theological figure at the Cologne council was the vicar-general 
of Cologne, Johannes Gropper (1503-1559).!8 He was one of Germany's most 
influential Catholic theologians and an ecumenically minded humanist. In the 
15408, he participated in the imperial religious colloquies with Protestants.!9 
But he remained a Catholic, and opposed Archbishop von Wied when the lat- 
ter accepted a Protestant reform programme for the archdiocese proposed by 
Martin Bucer and Philipp Melanchthon. The council of Cologne called for a 
thorough renovation of the moral and educational standards of the priesthood 
and cracked down on abuses like absenteeism and the use of church buildings 
for secular purposes. Most significantly, the council stressed the importance 
of the regular preaching of the Word of God and authorized the creation of a 
handy summary of Christian doctrine that could be used by those priests who 
were ignorant of Scripture. It was Gropper who arranged for the publication 
in 1538 of the council’s canons, together with his own theological manual, the 
Enchiridion christianae institutionis [Handbook of Christian Teaching].?° 

Hamilton and his colleagues found the template for their reforms in the 
Council of Cologne. We do not know exactly how Hamilton learned about the 
work of Gropper and von Wied. Hamilton may have read Gropper’s volume 
during his years of humanist study in Paris.2! Two copies of a Paris edition 
of Gropper’s works are known to have been in St Andrews.?? The similarities 


17 In England, Thomas Cranmer’s reforms under Edward v1 were similarly inspired by von 
Wied’s example in Cologne; see Kellar, Scotland, England, and the Reformation, 120-124; 
also, Ryrie, 103-104, and Dawson, Scotland Re-Formed, 185-188. Cf. Somerset, “Spirituali 
Movement.” 

18 On Gropper, see Lipgens, Kardinal Johannes Gropper; Decot, ‘Johann Gropper”; Braunisch, 
“Gropper, Johannes.” 

19 Gropper, together with the ecumenically minded Martin Bucer from Strasbourg, drew 
up the “Book of Regensburg” which set the terms of debate for the imperial Colloquy of 
Regensburg in 1541. This produced a joint statement, “Article 5,” on justification that was 
later rejected by Luther and Rome. See, for example, Bedouelle, Reform of Catholicism, 
48-49. Later, Bucer and the other conciliatory Protestant leaders like Melanchthon 
adopted a flatly rejectionist attitude to the Council of Trent; see Campi, “Council of 
Trent,” Hazlett, “Bucer and Trent,” and Selderhuis, “The Protestant Image.” 

20 First published as Canones Concilii provincialis Coloniensis. Gropper’s version went 
through many editions. For a summary of the council’s decrees, see Hefele, Histoire des 
conciles 8, 1230-1247. 

21 An Erasmian influence in Hamilton’s emphasis on education and moral reform is sug- 
gested by Kellar, Scotland, England, and the Reformation, 13-114. 


22 Cameron, “ ‘Catholic Reform’, 106. 
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between the two reform programmes cannot be a coincidence. Hamilton and 
Gropper shared a legitimate concern with the moral condition of the Church, 
as well as a pragmatic desire to inoculate it from the criticisms of heretics. 
They both demonstrated a willingness to accommodate themselves to some 
Protestant doctrinal formulations. In particular, they both endorsed arguably 
unorthodox formulations of justification. There were also similarities in their 
chosen methods of reform. Cameron writes, “There seems to be at least two 
striking parallels to both provincial council — first, the regulations about send- 
ing clerks and monks to the universities to study theology, and, secondly, the 
provision of a manual of instruction for use by the parish priests, both agreed 
on in St Andrews in 1552.”23 The Scottish manual was “Hamilton’s Catechism” 
issued in 1552. 

Hamilton was in some ways a surprising figure to lead a reform of Scottish 
Catholicism. As a young man, he had a reputation for learning and moral 
rectitude, but he quickly disappointed the advanced reform party when he 
returned to Scotland after his years studying in France.2* He was raised to the 
see of St Andrews for political reasons (Governor Arran was his half-brother) 
rather than for his personal piety. He confirmed popular stereotypes of the 
lasciviousness of clerics by maintaining a mistress, Grizell Sempill, with whom 
he fathered six children.2° Why did he attempt such an ambitious reform? He 
may have been motivated in part by the desire for self-preservation. He would 
have had ample occasion to reflect about the danger of religious schism while 
gazing out the windows of St Andrews Castle, the very windows from which 
the Castilian rebels had displayed the bloody corpse of his predecessor, David 
Beaton. It was in Hamilton’s interest to find a religious settlement that could 
forestall future violence. There is no reason to doubt, however, that Hamilton 
was truly grieved by the state of the Scottish Church. He recognized that the 
growth of heresy related to declining esteem for the Church and her ministers. 
Reform would have to start from within. 


23 Ibid., n2. 

24 When Hamilton, abbot of Paisley at the time, returned to Scotland from France in 1543, 
members of the reform party hoped he would preach Jesus Christ truly. They were quickly 
disappointed; see Knox, History 2, 48-49, n. 1. 

25 Hamilton’s immorality was the occasion for gossip. The English ambassador, Thomas 
Randolph, even reported that the fathering of these children was the work of a devil that 
possessed Hamilton. See csP Scot. 1, 592. 
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By virtue of his authority as primate, Hamilton called councils in 1549, 1552, 
1556, and 1559. There are no extant records of the 1556 assembly which was 
probably a modest affair that reiterated the decrees of the earlier councils. The 
1549 council assembled an impressive roster of Scotland’s leading clerics at 
Linlithgow before removing itself to Edinburgh.” The council addressed some 
financial and legal concerns but was primarily concerned with the Church's 
reputation. The preamble to its statutes explained that the council had been 
called to “restore tranquillity and preserve complete unity in the ecclesias- 
tical state: intently observing how many heresies cruelly assail the Lord's 
flocks committed to their pastoral care.” These heresies had ravaged the flock 
because of “the corruption of morals and profane lewdness of life in church- 
men of almost all ranks, together with crass ignorance of literature and of all 
the liberal arts.’2” The statutes of the council prescribed remedies for both ills. 

The council’s corrections of clerical discipline were extensive. Its first stat- 
ute was a reiteration of the decree against concubinage issued by the Council 
of Basel in 1435. The condemnation had also been repeated (along with criti- 
cism of lax Church courts) in 1514 by both the 5th Lateran Council and a papal 
bull issued by Leo x.? This was an issue of importance given the number of 
bishops like Hamilton who kept mistresses. The council also censured the 
more prosaic failings of clerics. It was particularly concerned with those cler- 
ical behaviour that inspired public contempt. It barred priests from engaging 
in trading and other secular business It prohibited them from wearing showy, 
colourful clothing. It even required clergy to shave “so that the frequent rail- 
leries levelled at them for wearing beards may be put an end to” and observe 
temperance in their diet “so that henceforth their evil example in this point 
may not be a stumbling block to the laity.’2° 

The council also mandated an ambitious programme of preaching and 
teaching. The recognition that the Church had failed to provide adequate 


26 The Linlithgow council is sometimes described as if it were a separate meeting. However, 
the statutes of the 1559 council stated that the 1549 council was “begun at Linlithgow, 
ended at Edinburgh.” See Statutes, 163. 

27 Ibid., 84. 

28 The Scottish councils were not the only ones to highlight this widespread infringement of 
canon law. French and German diocesan synods recycled Basel’s condemnation of con- 
cubinage throughout the 15th and 16th centuries; see Izbicki, “Official Records,” 46-49. On 
Lateran V and Trent, see Salvi, “Brief Remarks,” 252-256, 259-260. 

29 Statutes, 93. 
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instruction of the people united almost every party in the Church. The 1549 
council reproduced the entire “Decree of Reformation” that had been passed 
three years earlier during the 5th session of the Council of Trent. In keeping 
with that decree, it required every bishop and rector to preach at least four 
times a year, or, if that was not possible, to supply preachers who could.*° The 
council further required every cathedral church and monastery to maintain a 
theologian who could lecture frequently.* If followed, these regulations would 
have gone at least some way toward supplying the people with the scriptural 
instruction they lacked. 

The council also gave instructions as to how preachers were to use their 
time in the pulpit. Their chief responsibility was to edify the flock rather than 
engage in polemic. Preachers were to devote the first half of every sermon to 
the exposition of a Gospel or Epistle. They were to reserve the second half for 
catechesis, that is, “a short instruction in the rudiments of the faith or in an 
exposition of the articles of the Creed, the precepts of the Decalogue, the seven 
deadly sins, the seven sacraments of the Church, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Hail 
Mary, and the works of mercy.’32 The council further commanded ordinaries 
to make sufficient funds available to ensure that preaching was established in 
every place. Preachers were to be warmly received everywhere they went, and 
their employers were to provide “larger salaries than they have been wont to 
pay.”33 

The council made no authoritative pronouncements on doctrine, but it 
did instruct ordinaries to appoint inquisitors to stamp out heresy. The coun- 
cil instructed those inquisitors to direct their attention to those who dispar- 
aged the sacraments and censures of the Church, denied Catholic teachings 
on the afterlife like purgatory, heavenly rewards, and the immortality of the 
soul, denied the prayers and intercession of the saints, and denied the author- 
ity of councils.34 This list of errors suggests that the council was more wor- 
ried about local scoffers who held the Church in contempt than it was about 
theologically-minded Protestants looking to import the teachings of Luther 
or Calvin. The council also ordered each bishop to “diligently inquire within 
his own diocese what persons have in their keeping any books of rhymes or 
popular songs containing calumnies and slanders defamatory of churchmen 


30 Ibid., 98-104. 

31 Cathedrals were also ordered to support a canon lawyer; ibid., 104—106. 
32 Ibid., 108. 

33 Ibid., 125. 

34 Ibid., 126-127. 
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and Church institutions.”°> The books the council had in mind almost certainly 
included the anticlerical poetry of David Lindsay among others.** It is not clear 
that inquisitors were ever appointed or, if they were, that they operated on a 
very wide scale. 

The council was particularly interested in promoting practical piety.?” The 
question of prayer seemed to be especially important. Prayer had for decades 
been a significant mark of difference between Catholics and Protestants. By 
the 1520s in France, the use of the Lord’s Prayer before sermons rather than 
the customary Ave Maria had been recognized as a hallmark of evangelical 
sentiment.?® In Scotland, the theology of prayer (and especially the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer) had been a central issue in the 1546 trial of the Protestant 
itinerant preacher, George Wishart (d.1546).39 The 1549 council addressed the 
question of prayer, but its conclusions were ambiguous. It included a decree 
for unspecified “reasons appealing to it” that a statement on the Lord’s Prayer 
be inserted into the record in the vulgar tongue, but the space reserved for its 
insertion was left blank. The council also mandated the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
and Ave Maria before sermons and the inclusion of prayers for the souls of the 
dead after.4° 

Many of the reforms of the 1549 council seemed necessary, but their imple- 
mentation sometimes proved difficult. In 1551, one of Hamilton's colleagues 
preached a sermon in St Andrews that sparked a fierce controversy. The 
preacher-theologian, Richard Marshall (1517-ca.1575), had been the head of 
the Dominican Priory at Newcastle before fleeing England to avoid recogniz- 
ing Henry vii as head of the English Church. Marshall eventually settled in St 
Andrews where he became a master at St Mary’s College and a co-worker with 


35 Ibid., 127. 

36 Itis possible that some of the satirical songs collected in the 1565 Gude and Godlie Ballatis 
were already in circulation by 1549. See MacDonald’s Introduction to GGB?, 8—n. 

37 Reform interest in practical theology predated Hamilton’s reforms. Local networks of 
Catholics interested in liturgical reform exercised influence throughout the 16th century; 
see Holmes, Sacred Signs, esp. ch. 2 and 5. 

38 For instance, the French evangelical preacher, Gerard Roussel, caused a controversy 
by using the Pater Noster instead of the customary Ave Maria before his sermons; see 
Schmidt, “Gérard Roussel,” 220-221. In 1525, the Faculty of Theology at the University of 
Paris accused a teacher, Pierre Caroli, of deflecting devotion from Mary by doing the same 
thing; see Farge, Religion, Reformation, and Repression 1, 136-138. 

39 The account of Wishart’s trial and execution stresses his teaching the Lord’s Prayer in 
the vernacular and refusal to pray to the saints; see Lindsay, The Tragical Death, f. 26r-v, 
33v-34r and Knox, History 2, 235, 240-241. 

40 Statutes, 128-129. 
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Hamilton in the cause of reform. Marshall’s sermon argued that the Lord’s 
Prayer should be prayed only to God and not to the saints as had long been 
custom.* This was exactly the kind of preaching envisioned by the council. It 
was doctrinally precise, showed a practical concern with piety, and took aim 
at an embarrassing abuse in the Church. It was also upsetting to traditional- 
ist elements in St Andrews, especially to the local Franciscans who had long 
taught that the Lord’s Prayer might be offered to saints. They nominated a Friar 
Cottis to preach a rebuttal. Cottis and Marshall had both been present at the 
1549 council, but they had a rather different view of prayer. Cottis’s sermon 
proved to be a total disaster after he was forced to admit in the middle that 
only God could provide Christians with their daily bread. The Lord’s Prayer 
could not reasonably be prayed to the saints, after all. The controversy quickly 
burst the bounds of the cloister or university lecture hall. Local servants and 
tradesmen argued with one another about the proper use of prayer, heaping 
scorn on the use of Latin prayers. The sarcastic remarks that come down to us 
suggest that popular opinion was very much on the reformist side, although 
the source that preserves them was partisan. Cottis ended up fleeing the city 
after being hounded through the streets to cries of “Father Pater Noster.”43 
Marshall's preaching had unintentionally increased contempt of the Church. 

The controversy was more than just a local quarrel. Lindsay immortalized 
it in his 1552 play, A Satire of the Three Estates. The play concluded with a mock 
prophecy: 


That mortal weirs [wars] sale be among Frie[r]s, 
They sell nocht knew Weill, in their clusters, 
To quahog [whom] thay sell say their Pater Nosters.*4 


41 For a summary of what is known of Marshall’s life, see Foggie, Renaissance Religion in 
Urban Scotland, 298-299; see also Durkan, “Cultural Background,” 326-329. 

42 The practice of praying the Lord’s Prayer to saints was apparently widespread. It attracted 
the censure of humanists and Protestants across Europe. See, for instance, Erasmus, 
Spiritualia and Pastoralia, 208-209; Calvin, Institutes, 3.20.21. In Scotland it was also con- 
demned by Balnaves, Confession 188, 232. 

43 Most of what we know about the controversy comes from John Foxe and so should be 
treated critically. See Foxe, Actes, accessed 24 May 24, 2019, http://www,johnfoxe.org; 
Foxe’s source was a Scottish correspondent, almost certainly John Winram (ca. 1492-1582), 
the former subprior of the Augustinian priory in St Andrews, Catholic inquisitor, and later 
a superintendent in the Reformed Kirk. Winram had been a participant in the debates 
over the Lord’s Prayer. On Winram as Foxe’s source, see Freeman, “‘The Reik of Maister 
Patrik Hammyltoun’” For a fuller account of the controversy, see Cratty, “ ‘To Whom Say 
You Your Pater Noster? ” 

44 Lindsay, Poetical Works 2, 221, lines 4618-20. 
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The controversy was significant enough to be recalled by King James vi and 1 
some sixty years later.4° According to John Foxe, the controversy resulted in a 
contentious “principal Council” at Edinburgh that debated the question of the 
right use of the Lord’s Prayer before leaving the decision up to John Winram.*® 
The “principal Council’ can only have been Hamilton’s 1552 council. Foxe 
likely exaggerated in suggesting that it was called exclusively in response to the 
Lord’s Prayer controversy. The council's statutes make no direct mention of the 
St Andrews affair, but they do evidence a sensitivity to the dangers of doctrinal 
controversy. 

The first order of business of the 1552 council was to reaffirm the statutes 
of the 1549 meeting. It acknowledged that “owing to troubles times and their 
manifold embarrassments, certain of the said formerly issued statutes, which 
had in them dates fixed beforehand for putting them in execution, have, nev- 
ertheless, not yet been carried into effect.” The commands that rectors and 
bishops preach four times a year and that cathedral churches and monaster- 
ies maintain theologians appear to have been among those neglected stat- 
utes, since the 1552 council took pains to repeat them.*’ The council also man- 
dated that parishioners attend Mass on Sundays and festival days. Attendance 
at Mass had apparently fallen off: “very few indeed out of the most populous 
parishes deign to be present at the sacrifice of the holy mass on the Sundays 
and the other double festivals appointed by the Church, or to attend the 
preaching of God’s word.” Some were even in the habit of mocking or jesting 
during Mass. Curates were to see that scoffers and absentees were punished 
appropriately.*® 


45 In a short, devotional book on the Lord’s Prayer, King James wrote: “the darkenesse of 
this superstition [prayer to saints] was so grosse in our fathers times, as a great Theologue 
was not ashamed, within little more than these threescore yeares to preach publikely in 
Saint Andrewes; That the LORDS PRAYER might bee said to our Ladie.” James v1 and 1, A 
Meditation, 137. 

46 Foxe reported: “Which being assembled at Edenbrough, the Papists being destitute of 
reason, defended their partes with lies, alledging that be Vniuersitie of Paris had con- 
cluded that þe Lordes prayer should be said to Saintes. But because that could not be 
proued, and that they coulde not preuayle by reason, they vsed theyr wyll in place of 
reason, and sometime dispytefull and iniurious talke. As Frier Scot being asked of one 
to whom he should say the Pater noster, he answered saying: say it to the deuyll, knaue.” 
Winram decided that the Lord’s Prayer should be prayed only to God, “wyth some other 
restrictions whych are not necessary to be put in memory.’ Foxe, Actes, 1490. 

47 Statutes, 135-136. 

48 Ibid., 138-139. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Title page of The Catechisme, That is to say, Ane Commone and Catholik 
Instructioun, St Andrews: John Scot, 1552, shelfmark H.36.a.14 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, LICENCE CC-BY 4.0 
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The most important innovation of the 1552 council was the authorization of 
a catechism. “Hamilton’s Catechism” was issued that same year (Figure 2.2) It 
was probably the first book ever printed in St Andrews:*9 


THE CATECHISME 

That is to fay, ane comone and catholik 
inftructioun of the chriftin people in ma- 
teris of our catholik faith and religioun, 
quhilk na gud chriftin man or woman 
Juld mifknaw : fet furth be ye maift reue- 
rend father in God Johne Archbifchop 
of fauct Androus Legatnaft and primat 
of ye kirk of Scotland, in his provincial 
counfale haldin at Edinburgh the xxvi. 
day of Januarie, the zeir of ouc Lord 

1551, with the advife and counfale of 

the bifchoppis and othir prelatis 

with doctours of Thelogie and 

Canon law of the faid realme 

of Scotland prefent for 

the tyme. 

S. Aug. libro 4. de trinitate, cap, 6. 
Contra rationem nemo fobrius, contra {crip- 
turam nemo chriftianus, contra ecclefiam 
nemo pacificus fenferit. 

Agane reafon na fober man, again 
Scripture na chriftin man, agane the kirk 
na peaceabil or quiet man will iudge, or 

hald opinioun. 


Like the council of Cologne before it, the Scottish council hoped a hand- 
book of doctrine would go some way to remedy the lack of sound preaching. 
It recognized the reality that “the inferior clergy of this realm and the prel- 
ates have not, for the most part, attained such proficiency in the knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures as to be able, by their own efforts, rightly to instruct 
the people in the Catholic faith and other things necessary to salvation.’ This 


49 The Catechisme that is to say, Ane Commone and Catholik Instructioun, cited here from 
Law’s edition: Ham. Cat. 2. 
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catechism was to be written in plain, vernacular language so that unlearned 
clergy and layfolk alike could benefit from it. Hamilton was charged with dis- 
tributing copies of the Catechism to every diocese so it could be read from 
the pulpit “on all Sundays and holydays on which the people are wont and 
bound to hear mass, for the space of half an hour before high mass, in a loud 
and audible voice.” Curates were to take care to acquaint themselves with the 
contents before reading so they did not stammer and so “expose themselves to 
the ridicule of their hearers.’5° 

The council was especially concerned that the Catechism not become 
a source of doctrinal controversy. Here it is possible to see a reaction to the 
Lord’s Prayer controversy of the previous year. The council admonished parish 
clergy to take care to lend their copies only to sensible laymen who knew not 
to use them for idle speculation. Under no circumstances were they to allow 
members of the audience to start public disputes about the Catechism’s con- 
tents. If some recalcitrant parishioner attempted to start a debate, the priest 
was to refer the matter to the ordinary “under pain of being deprived of such 
office or benefice.’>! 

Hamilton’s Catechism remains the outstanding literary monument of 
Scottish Catholic reform, as well as the fullest expression of its distinctive the- 
ology. The Catechism was likely written by a team, but its lead author seems 
to have been Richard Marshall.5? The Catechism’s goal was unity through 
agreement on essential doctrines. Hamilton wrote in the preface: “Quhat can 
be mair convenient, ye mair necessarie: than that we al baith prelatis and sub- 
jeckis, superiours and inferiouris, alwais agre and concord togeddir in the unite 
of ane catholik doctrine, concerning al pointis belangand to our christin reli- 
gioun?”53 The Catechism was to benefit priests and laity alike. 

The Catechism was organized on traditional lines into explanations of the 
Ten Commandments, Apostle's Creed, seven sacraments, and paternoster 
(together with a brief exposition of the Ave Maria and discourses on whom we 
ought to pray for and to). On some matters, the Catechism defended Catholic 


50 Statutes, 144-146. 

51 Ibid., 146-147. 

52 In the past, authorship of the Catechism was attributed to John Winram, but Marshall 
now seems like a more plausible candidate; see Durkan, “Cultural Background,’ 326-329. 
However, ecclesiastical texts being usually collective, Marshall was almost certainly not 
the sole author. Ryrie notes that the Catechism was written in fluent Scots and the authors 
describe themselves in the plural. He concludes that “Marshall was probably not so much 
its author as its research editor.” Ryrie, “Reform without Frontiers,’ 37. Cf. MacDonald, 
“Scots and English in Hamilton’s Catechism.” 

53 Ham. Cat. 2, p. 3. 
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orthodoxy. It expounded the doctrine of transubstantiation in simple words.54 
On the controversial question of prayer, the Catechism was largely conserv- 
ative. It prioritized prayer in the kirk on Sundays and holy days, promoted 
the use of the Angelic Salutation along with the Lord’s Prayer, and steadfastly 
defended prayers to and for the dead. It urged individual Christians to not 
doubt that the departed saints could hear prayers, but rather “beleif as the haly 
catholyk kirk of God beleiffis” and “pray as the kirk prayis, quhilk in the Latanys 
[Litanies] ... prayise to the sanctis of hevin, as intercessours to pray for us to 
God.”55 

In other matters, however, the Catechism demonstrated a willingness to 
depart from traditional Catholic teaching. The Catechism nowhere mentioned 
the authority of the Pope. In a section on the interpretation of Scripture, the 
Catechism taught that heresy could be avoided by the careful reading of bibli- 
cal texts in their contexts, appeals to Church Fathers, and reference to Church 
councils. General councils were in fact the highest authority in the Church, 
having been ordained by God the Father and Jesus Christ to be “ledar, techar, 
and direckar of the ... kirk, in all matteris concerning our catholike faith and 
gud maneris of the christin peple.”56 

Hamilton’s Catechism also explained the doctrine of justification in terms 
that might have been amenable even to Martin Luther due to its silence on 
conditional works and merit. This teaching cannot be explained by a lack of 
official guidance or as an oversight: Trent's decree repudiating justification by 
faith alone had been approved in 1547. It should be understood as a distinctive 
position of Hamilton's version of Catholic reform. 57 The Catechism stated that 


54 “For in this sacrament eftir the wordis of consecratioun we see with our eyne the figure 
of breid and wyne, we smel with our neyse the savoir of breid and wyne, we taist with 
our mouth the gust of breid and wyne, we feil with our twiching the hardnes of breid and 
the liquore of wyne, yit thair is na substance of breid and wyne in that sacrament, bot 
allanerly the substance of the body and blud of our salviour under the forme of breid and 
wyne.” Ibid., 206. 

55 The Catechism did make it clear, however, that the Lord’s Prayer could only reasonably be 
prayed to God. The phrase “qui es in coelis [who art in heaven], may nocht be trewly said, 
bot to God only, because that God only as he hes maid hevin and al thingis under hevin, 
sa he is only in al the hevins, adn with his almychty powar conservis and keipis thame all 
in thair being.” Ibid., 251, 257, 270, 279. 

56 Ibid., 47. 

57 Gropper had advanced a moderate doctrine of justification in his Enchiridion that 
included regeneration and forgiveness of sins (this would be characterized as “double jus- 
tification”). For a careful exposition of Gropper’s theology of justification that emphasizes 
its sacramental context, see Lugioyo, Bucer’s Doctrine of Justification, 103-133; summaries 
in Braunisch, “Gropper, Johannes,” 269, and Steinmetz, “Council of Trent,” 240-241. 
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general faith (that is, belief in the teachings of the Church) was not enough 
to save. The only faith that could save involved three elements: first, a belief 
in the triune God, creator and ruler of heaven and earth; second, recognition 
that we are sinners under God's condemnation; third, putting whole faith and 
confidence in God's help and submitting to his will. With reference to several 
passages in the Pauline letters, the Catechism declared, “This is the faith that 
justifeis a christin man.”58 

Hamilton's final council was held in 1559, again in Edinburgh. Part of its 
agenda included consideration of a set of articles that had been submitted 
by some “temporall Lordis and Barronis” to the queen regent who had then 
forwarded them to the council. The anonymous notables seem to have been 
supporters of moderate reform.5? In most respects, their articles aligned with 
the aims of Hamilton’s reforms. Some of the articles dealt with legal and finan- 
cial matters like the use of paschal offerings, the sluggishness of consistorial 
courts, and the deflecting of Church revenue to Rome. The letter also agitated 
for spiritual reform in the Church. It complained that the resolutions of prior 
councils regarding the reformation of the lives of the clergy had born “litill 
fruict as yitt.” It also requested that the council provide for the preaching of 
God’s Word in every parish Church on Sundays and holy days and ensure that 
preachers were of good life and doctrine and able to “distinctly and plainly reid 
the Catechisme.” The articles also called for sanctions against scoffers who dis- 
honoured the sacraments or despoiled Churches and images. The “Lordis and 
Barronis” went beyond the reform agenda only in requesting that morning and 
evening prayers and litanies be made in the vernacular.®° This request echoed 
the popular arguments of David Lindsay and others that preaching and prayer 
should be done in language that could be understood by all. Viewed in a pos- 
itive light, the articles are evidence that Hamilton’s reforms had won support 
from at least some of Scotland’s leaders. More negatively, they suggest that the 
good intentions of the previous decade had not yet amounted to much. 


58 Law, Catechism, 127-129. 

59 The other surviving contemporary expression of moderate Catholic reform was Kennedy, 
Compendius Tractiue. 

60 The council statutes are silent on this point, see Statutes, 156-160; According to John Leslie 
(1527-1596), bishop of Ross, the council debated the question of prayer and determined 
that “they had no power to alter the ordour of publique prayers and administratione of 
the sacramentis ... and thairfoir wald not agre that any prayers war used publicklie in the 
volgar tounge.’ See Leslie, History of Scotland, 270. 

61 See, for instance, Lindsay’s “Ane Exclamatioun to the Redar, Twycheying the Wrytting of 
Vulgare and Maternall Language.” Lindsay, Poetical Works 2, 246-251. 
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The general impression of the 1559 statutes is of a Church finally rousing 
itself to make good on its past commitments. The statutes suggest that the 
Church was beginning to recognize the urgency of the challenge posed by 
Protestantism (after all, Knox had been in the country since 1558). Hamilton's 
letter convoking the assembly took aim at “Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
very many other nefarious heresies.”®? The council addressed the problem of 
concubinage more directly than before. It even named Hamilton and James 
Beaton (ca. 1523-1603), the archbishop of Glasgow, announcing that they had 
consented to allow themselves to be examined on the matter.®? They repeated 
the prohibitions against clergy engaging in trade, but this time specified deal- 
ing in “victuals, fish, salt, butter, wool, or any manner of merchandise.”** They 
reaffirmed the requirement that bishops preach four times a year and then 
expanded it. Bishops were now to preach “as often as they can do conven- 
iently.’ For the first time, it instructed bishops to make a visitation of their sees 
at least every other year. It also set a deadline (“before the next council” which 
was scheduled for the following year) by which cathedrals, archbishops, and 
bishops were to install the theologians first mandated in 1549.85 The statutes 
specified the doctrines which were to guide preaching. Preachers were to teach 
those things found in the Scriptures and affirmed by a general council. Among 
those Catholic truths were the necessity of venerating the saints and praying 
to them, the utility of images, the existence of purgatory, the bodily presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, and the benefits of the Mass.®® 

Finally, the 1559 statutes authorized the production of model exhortations 
that priests could use to explain the sacraments as they ministered them.§” 
The only one of these texts to survive is Ane Godlie Exhortatioun (1549). It was 
a short text that explained the doctrine of the bodily presence of Christ in the 
bread and wine in simple language. Like most of Hamilton's reforms, it was 
designed to educate the clergy as much as the people. The guidance encour- 
aged the congregation to receive the sacrament to strengthen their power to 
resist temptation and place their faith in God and help them love God and 
their neighbour. At the same time, it warned the people to prepare their hearts 


62 Statutes, 150. 

63 Ibid., 163-164. 

64 Ibid., 166. 

65 In support of the decree on preaching, the council cited the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215. Ibid., 171-172. 

66 Ibid., 173-174. Mitchell observes that these doctrines follow the Louvain Declaratio (1554) 
closely with the notable exception being the absence of any affirmation of papal author- 
ity. See Ham. Cat. 1, 173 n.2. 

67 Statutes, 175. 
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lest they receive the sacrament unworthily to their own damnation. It ended 
with a brief exhortation to the ministering clergy, urging them to “minister the 
blyssit sacrament mair godlie, mair honestlie, and with gretare reverence than 
ye war wount to do.”68 


4 Evaluating Hamilton's Reforms 


The Church had little time to apply the stricter standards of this last coun- 
cil before the Reformation Parliament of 1560. Could Hamilton’s version of 
reform have succeeded? The verdict of historians is split. James Kirk argues 
that Hamiltonian reforms were too half-hearted and superficial to make much 
of a difference.®? Jenny Wormald thinks that the reforms were substantial, but 
argues that they faltered because they focused too much on the higher clergy 
and so failed to make adequate provision for the needs of the parish clergy 
and the laity.”° Ian Cowan’s verdict is more mixed. He acknowledged that the 
reforms were piecemeal but argues that they tapped into a broad consensus 
that reform was needed. The trouble was that leading clerics were not always 
willing to reform their own morals or suffer financial loss.”! 

Others have judged the reforms more favourably. Winning acknowledges 
that some members of the episcopate were not wholly committed to the task 
of reform, but argues that the decrees of Hamilton’s councils would have 
proved as successful as those of Trent if given another decade to take root.” 
Ryrie also thinks the reforms could have worked if given more time and polit- 
ical support. Hamilton’s reforms needed the support of Governor Arran and 
especially Mary of Guise (1515-1560), the queen mother and regent from 1554. 
If she had been more willing to crack down on heresy and popular expressions 
of contempt for the Church, the Reformation might have been held off long 
enough for Hamilton's reforms to tip the balance.” 

Although we cannot prove a counter-factual, it is possible to imagine a 
world in which Hamilton’s version of reform was implemented energetically 
and succeeded in dispelling popular discontent. Most of Hamilton’s reforms 


68 Ibid., 188-190. 

69 Kirk, Patterns of Reform, xii; Kirk, “Reformation, Scottish: Reforming Councils.” 
70 Wormald, Court, Kirk and Community, 93-94. 

71 Cowan, The Scottish Reformation, 86-88. 

72 Winning, “Church Councils,” 356-357. 

73 ~~ Ryrie, Origins, 11-113. 
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were aimed at the abuses that provoked contempt for the Church. The peo- 
ple most exasperated by clerical immorality and superstitious worship were 
not necessarily committed to the theological revolution of the Reformed faith. 
Some of them might have been mollified by reforms that eliminated clerical 
sexual misconduct and improved teaching and prayer. On the other hand, it is 
equally possible that more aggressive implementation of reforms would only 
have enraged conservatives and emboldened those who wanted more radical 
change. The St Andrews Lord’s Prayer controversy illustrated the difficulty in 
maintaining a policy of moderation. 

There was also significant resistance to the reforms in the Church. Some of 
this was due to theological differences, if Foxe’s account of the discussions at 
the 1552 council is to be trusted. The slowness of reform was probably more 
due to the fact that adopting Hamilton’s reforms required powerful clerics to 
make uncomfortable changes, such as putting away mistresses and spending 
large sums of money to support theologians. Enforcement of the new regula- 
tions would have required close oversight. The councils made some provision 
for episcopal visitation, but progress largely depended on local initiative. Local 
attempts to promote the reforms were uneven at best. In 1555, Sir Hugh Curry, 
Rector of Esse and Dean of Christianity of Linlithgow required all the curates 
of that place to assemble in the parish church. He there read the statutes from 
the synods aloud and required that the gathered curates write out copies of 
those parts that concerned them.”4 We do not know the effects this wholesome 
exercise had on the clergy of Linlithgow, but the mere copying of reforms was 
only the barest of beginnings. The 1559 statutes hint at growing seriousness 
about reform at the end of the decade, but we will never know how much of 
the Scottish Church was willing to accept Hamilton’s changes. 

The diocese of Aberdeen provides one interesting case study. Aberdeen had 
a long history as a centre for liturgical reform.”5 It was also closely connected 
with the reform efforts emanating from St Andrews.” William Gordon (d.1577), 


74 Paul, “Clerical Life in Scotland,” 181. 

75 Holmes skilfully reconstructs the network of “Aberdeen liturgists” in his Sacred Signs, 
51-77. However, his identification of the Aberdeen liturgists as proponents of “Catholic 
Reform” needs careful parsing. The Aberdeen churchmen’s keen interest in editing and 
interpreting the Latin liturgy was a kind of reform, but it was not accompanied by the 
kind of the theological and educational experimentation that characterized Catholic 
reformers like Gropper or Hamilton. Aberdeen was slow to embrace Hamilton’s version of 
reform. After the Reformation, the region became well-known for Catholic recusancy and 
conservative episcopalianism. There seems little reason to conflate those two reforms. 

76 White, “Religion, Politics and Society,” 12-133. 
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bishop of Aberdeen from 1546, was listed as present at the 1549 council and 
was presumably part of the 1552 council that consisted of “the prelates” of 
Scotland.” He must have assented to the councils’ condemnations of concubi- 
nage and decrees on preaching. He also took reforming initiative on occasion.”8 
In 1547, he appointed a preacher, John Watson, to give twice-weekly theology 
lectures and preach monthly to the people.”? Watson was an orthodox and 
practical preacher who was not afraid to admonish the clergy for failings like 
avarice.8° In late 1558 or early 1559, Gordon approached the members of the 
cathedral chapter, Watson included, for advice on reforming his diocese. Their 
letter in response asked the bishop to both crack down on clerical concubinage 
and absenteeism and establish preaching throughout the diocese, tasks that he 
should have undertaken years before. The chapter also asked the bishop to end 
his scandalous connection with a gentlewoman named Janet Knowles. Gordon 
had fathered eight children with the woman in question and he supported 
them with the revenue of the diocese.®! The problems raised at the 1549 council 
(lack of preaching and the scandalous prevalence of clerical immorality) were 
still problems in Aberdeen a decade later. The result was the predictable ero- 
sion of the Kirk’s standing with the public. The cathedral chapter reported that 
“dyverss that ar pertinax sayis thay can nocht accept consall and correctioun of 
him quhilk will nocht correct him self.”82 

The most fundamental problem with the Hamilton reforms was that 
they lacked an obvious constituency beyond a small circle of moderates like 
Marshall. It is difficult to imagine Protestant reformers being satisfied with a 
half-reformed Kirk that upheld transubstantiation and prayer to the saints. It 
is just as hard to envision the emboldened conservatives of Trent accepting a 
Scottish Church that was ambiguous about papal supremacy and the doctrine 
of justification. Even if the Scottish Church’s reform programme had been 
implemented enthusiastically by the bishops and enforced by the Crown, it 
seems likely that it would have been crushed between the two sides of the 
wider confessional confrontation. 


77 Statutes, 85, 135. 

78 Archbishop Spottiswoode wrote of Gordon: “Some hopes he gave at first of a virtuous 
man, but afterwards turned a very epicure, spending all his time in drinking and whoring.” 
Spottsiwoode, Hist., 210. 

79 Registrum episcopatus Aberdonensis, lix. 

80 This judgment is based on the annotations and notes that Watson made in his books. See 
Hill, “Sermons of John Watson.” 

81 Macfarlane, “Gordon, William’; Kirk, “Gordon, William’; White, “Religion, Politics and 
Society,’ 130-131. 

82 Miscellany of the Spalding Club 4, 57-59. 
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5 Conclusion 


The Scottish Catholic reform led by Hamilton faced challenges from the 
beginning. It would have taken an extraordinary effort to overcome the inter- 
nal apathy that hindered real change in the Church, not to mention external 
threats like Protestantism and anticlericalism. This effort was never forthcom- 
ing. Still, the Scottish reform programme is more than a historical curiosity. 
Understanding it is critical for grasping the religious conditions of Scotland in 
the decade before the enactment of the Protestant Reformation in 1560. The 
study of this attempt at reform brings several points into view. First, it shows 
that religious identity remained fluid in Scotland longer than it did in many 
other parts of Europe. In Scotland in the 1559s, it was still possible to be open- 
minded about the authority of the pope and justification by faith while reck- 
oning yourself a faithful Catholic. Second, it illustrates the degree to which the 
public standing of the Church had decayed by the 1550s. Stinging criticisms 
of the Church like those of David Lindsay were commonplace. The worthies 
assembled at the Scottish councils were unsparing in their criticism of the 
Church they led. They evidently felt that the best thing to do was acknowledge 
the bad state of affairs and devise a remedy. Third, Hamilton’s reforms remind 
us that in the 16th century religious conflict was about practices like prayer and 
preaching as much as it was about dogmatic theology. Hamilton’s reforms were 
animated by the hope that worship, prayer, and simple catechesis could restore 
unity in the Church. The failure of similar reform efforts in Cologne and else- 
where on the Continent suggests that this kind of moderate or “third way”83 
reform was not a plant that grew well in the overheated religious climate of 
the 16th century. 
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Sea Changes 


CHAPTER 3 


Scottish Religious and Political Transformations, 
1557-1567 


Kristen Post Walton 


For the wealthe of the Realme 
and the Libertye of the Same 


In Selections, 73 


1 Introduction 


On 23 May 1567, the Privy Council of Scotland met to discuss the “wholesome 
influence on the tranquility of the country of her Majesty’s declaration of 25 
August 1561 against the disturbing form of religion which she found established 
in the country.’ The council announced their “suspicions of her sincerity by 
unquiet spirits” and began to discuss the repeal of remaining acts which chal- 
lenged Protestant worship. Just over two months later, Mary, queen of Scots 
(1542-1587), imprisoned at Lochleven, was forced to abdicate the throne. On 
the next day, the “Articles of the Kirk” were adopted by many of the men “in this 
present Assembly of the Kirk of God,” formally beginning the legal implemen- 
tation of the Protestant Reformation as the kingdom’s religion.! The Parliament 
then ratified the Protestant legislation of the 1560 session in December of 1567; 
the new regent, the queen's half-brother, but firmly Protestant, Lord James 
Stewart, now earl of Moray (1531-1570), gave the required royal assent. The acts 
of Parliament and decrees of the Privy Council and of Regent Moray in the 
summer and autumn of 1567 were the culmination of a decade of religious 
and political transformations in Scotland. It was also a decade of uncertainty 
and periodic turbulence as the Scots had taken the unusual step of reforming 
the country through Parliament without the consent of the reigning monarch. 


1 RPC1, ci-ciii. For the demission of the Crown by Mary, see RPS, 1567/7/25/1. 
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In 1557, Reformation in Scotland was not decisively determined. Few people 
in the realm would have wanted to reject the existing Church, especially as 
under Archbishop Hamilton (1512-1571) it had proved relatively open in com- 
promising with some of the ideas of the new faith, even issuing a vernacular 
catechism in 1552. Furthermore, those people open to reforming ideas did not 
have one vision of the Kirk, particularly not the vision of John Knox (1514 or 
1515-1572). The Scots, tied to Catholic France and under the regency of Marie 
de Guise (1515-1560), also had no other real options in 1557. England also 
remained under the Roman papacy with Mary Tudor and her consort, Philip 
of Spain, on the throne. Despite what at the time appeared to be a permanent 
joining with the Catholic French Crown, by the end of the year, several Scottish 
nobles had embraced the new religion and begun the upheaval that would 
become the Scottish Reformation. Two and a half years later, in August 1560, 
as the culmination of a religious (and partly patriotic) civil war, the Scottish 
Parliament met and formally enacted the Scottish Reformation. Although the 
Reformation Parliament was not recognized by the queen and its acts were 
therefore not legalized by the monarch’s royal assent, the Parliament itself 
remained the seminal influence on in the creation of a reformed Scotland. The 
term “Reformation” refers, in the 16th century, to a religious change or reform 
that happened across Europe in both the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
with the development of new forms of Christian faith. Scotland’s Protestant 
Reformation was indeed religious, but like many others it had an influence 
on, and was influenced by, both the social and political situations within the 
country. 

Between 1557 and 1567, the political and social reformations in Scotland 
were as important as its religious one, and the three reformations were 
intertwined. As a result, even without the support of the monarch, the early 
“Reformation” in Scotland was a political as well as a religious event. From 
the signing of the First Covenant in December 1557 to the deposition of the 
Catholic Mary Stewart in the summer of 1567, many Scots worked to create 
a new Reformed nation; one in which religion would support the state and 
the state would support religion. As chapter 24 of the 1560 Scots Confession 
stated: kings, princes, rulers, and magistrates were not only appointed “for 
ciuile policie, but also for mantenance of the trew religion, and for suppress- 
ing of idolatrie and superstition whatsoever.” The Reformers held visions of 
a near-utopia and worked with varying levels of success to implement a godly 
society fully within Scotland. Despite the successes and failures of their plans, 


2 Confessioun of the Faith, in RB 2/1, 295.5-296.1. 
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the Reformers transformed Scotland and laid the groundwork for the further 
implementation of their ideas in the following decades. 


L1 Disillusionment with France and Rome 

After a period of relative quiet following Mary’s removal to France in 1548, a few 
forces began to build in the second half of the 1550s. First, Mary’s impending 
marriage to the dauphin and residence in France meant that as tensions began 
to build between England and France in 1557, the possibility of Scotland being 
dragged into the conflict began to arise. The second was the visit of John Knox 
(1515/15-1572) to Scotland in 1555-56, where the preacher excitedly rediscovered 
that his “ministerial talents were in considerable demand”? While there, Knox 
also connected with William Harlaw, John Willock (d.1585), John Lockhart, John 
Erskine of Dun (1509-1589), Archibald Campbell, 4th earl of Argyll (1507-1558) 
and others who together helped to build Reformation networks within Scotland.4 
During his time back from the Continent, Knox not only married, he also helped 
to encourage the Reformation faith across Scotland. In addition, he built some 
connections with many of the lairds and lords up to his departure in July 1556. 
On his arrival, Knox did not find an organized Protestant community waiting to 
come out to support his largely Calvinist concepts. As Ryrie has demonstrated, 
few of those leaning toward the new religion were willing at this point to sever 
ties with the Church and even fewer embraced Knox’s form of religion, but his 
ability to speak with a wide range of people helped to introduce many people to 
his ideas. Knox was able (after receiving a warning from Regent Marie de Guise) to 
escape the country without harm or arrest, although he was excommunicated in 
absentia and burned in effigy.® Despite the challenges, Knox’s visit remains crucial 
for the eventual development of a collective identity for the Protestants, and after 
his return to Geneva, he continued to build the idea of a rebellion to Catholic rule 
through tracts and public letters to the magnates and the commons. 

The religious and political developments in Scotland from 1557 to 1560 have 
been widely discussed. Ryrie has clearly demonstrated the early emphasis of 
the rebellion on religion, and how it adopted a more political movement only in 
the last year of the rebellion. He termed this the “first modern revolution” due 
to the transformation in Scotland's “political culture, social structure and inter- 
national position” along with the religious Reformation.® The Scots began with 
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the first Band of Scots or first Covenant of Scotland in December of 1557. This 
named leading Protestants, but it was mostly a defensive document, signed by 
five nobles. These were the 4th earl of Argyll (Archibald Campbell), his heir, 
Lord Lorne (also Archibald, 1532/37-1573), the earl of Morton (James Douglas), 
the earl of Glencairn (Alexander Cunningham), and Lord John Erskine (later 
earl of Mar). They renounced “the Congregatioune of Sathan, with all the 
superstitioune, abhominatioune, and idolatrie thereof?” Though originally 
believed to be John Erskine of Dun, Jane Dawson convincingly argued that the 
fifth signature belonged to the sixth Lord Erskine, meaning that this bond was 
signed by lords of equal rank to protect those practicing the new religion, and 
not in the usual style of a formal contract between lord and man. The bond 
“signaled a shift, socially and tactically, in the profile of the scattered groups 
of Protestants in Scotland.”® In addition to being a band signed by equals, the 
document also omitted a traditional clause that stated that the signatories 
would not act against royal authority. These Scottish lords were willing to do 
what was necessary to protect Reformers who wanted to preach and practice 
the new religion more openly. As a result, the 1557 bond began the religious 
transformation of Scotland, whose Reformation movement to that point had 
been scattered, underground and “privy”, with no direct focus on a specifically 
Reformed ecclesiology. 

On 24 April 1558, the Scottish queen married Francois, Dauphin of France, 
at the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. Almost three weeks previously, Mary 
had secretly signed a document ensuring the French the rights to her Scottish 
Crown and the English Crown if she were to die without issue.!° Although not 
known at the time, the secret treaty demonstrated the increasing connection 
to France and the role that the French were taking within Scotland as well. At 
the same time, the archbishop of St Andrews (John Hamilton, 1512-1571) had 
an elderly cleric from Fife, Walter Milne, executed at the stake for his Protestant 
beliefs. This was, as Dawson noted, a “public relations disaster” which likely 
pushed more people openly into the arms of the Reformers." The intersect of 
international relations (and increasingly disaffection with the French) com- 
bined with the isolated martyrdom of an 80-year-old priest turned Protestant 
began to increase the tensions within the country. As the year continued, a few 
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isolated episodes of iconoclasm erupted, but the situation really transformed 
on 17 November 1558, when Elizabeth Tudor (1533-1603) inherited the English 
Crown and turned her country once more away from Rome. In addition, in 
that autumn the “Beggars Summons’ first circulated in Scotland, although not 
publicly posted until 1 January 1559. This was a challenge to the friars who were 
asked to step aside so that the poor and infirm could move to their hospitals. 
The international situation had changed, and religious compromise began to 
fail in the country, so that in December 1558, the regent first allowed the bish- 
ops to summon some of the leading Reformation preachers, including John 
Willock (d.1585), on charges of heresy. Although that summons was rescinded, 
it would be reissued the following April on the eve of the start of the religious 
rebellion! 

In January 1559 John Knox indirectly received information about “sure 
accounts concerning changes of religion in Scotland, to the effect that Christ 
and his beloved Gospel be publicly taught and preached throughout that same 
kingdom.”’ At the end of May, Knox returned to Scotland, as the rebellion was 
erupting. By 1 August 1559, the combination of religious and political ideologies 
was fully apparent. John Jewel, returned English exile and recently appointed 
bishop of Salisbury, wrote to Peter Martyr Vermigli in Zurich reporting on the 
iconoclasm and general religious changes that happened in Scotland that 
summer; he noted as well that much was because Francois 11, king of France 
and Mary Stewart’s husband, was now styling himself “King of Scotland.” Jewel 
stated that Knox, “surrounded by a thousand followers, [was] holding assem- 
blies throughout the whole kingdom,” and that the queen dowager, Mary of 
Guise, had to seek protection in a garrison.!* Later in the autumn, however, 
the political thrust of the desired Reformation became more apparent. By 
October 1559, the Reformers had begun to shift away any remaining French 
loyalties in the country that remained, and began a major propaganda war 
(of real or imagined events) that helped to consolidate the Scots (even those 
not in favour of the new religion) against Regent Mary of Guise.!> By early 
November, a letter to the English noted that almost all of the Scottish nobility 
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now backed the Reformers, and that they had “deprived the said queen dow- 
ager of all rule in Scotland, for that she did not kepe promise with them nor 
followe the consaile of the nobilitie of Scotland for the wealth of the realme 
and libertye of the same.” The Scots in late October re-established their own 
government under the Duke of Chatelherault (James Hamilton, 2nd earl of 
Arran), named as “Governor,” his son James, 3rd earl of Arran, the 5th earl of 
Argyll, the earl of Huntly (George Gordon), the earl of Glencairn (Alexander 
Cunningham), Lord Ruthven (Patrick), Sir John Maxwell of Terregles, the 
Commendator of St Andrews (Lord James Stewart), and William Maitland of 
Lethington (1525-1573). The Congregation had named these men the regents 
“of the Realme of Scotland ... to have the governance of the same realme until 
they have a righteous prince amongst them.” 16 Jewel continued to observe the 
developments in the Scotland when he wrote in December that the Scots had 
published many declarations about their desire to protect the “public weal” of 
Scotland, and that they wanted Marie de Guise to stop building fortifications 
at Leith. The Scots then had said that if the regent refused to stop, then “they 
would act as became men zealous for liberty and lovers of their country.’ He 
then discussed the idea of the Scots creating an alliance with England, which 
they would confirm that winter.” The movement had fully transformed from 
one simply promoting the religious Reformation to one that had strong politi- 
cal and diplomatic repercussions. 


1.2 End of the Auld Alliance and the 1560 Reformation Parliament 

On 27 February 1560, the move to break the Auld Alliance with France went even 
further, when “a secret agreement was signed containing a range of unusual 
and profoundly important clauses,” through which the Scots allied themselves 
with the English. The Treaty at Berwick recognized that the French planned 
to subvert the liberties of Scotland, recognized the duke of Chatelherault as 
the heir-apparent to the Crown and that Elizabeth and the English would 
preserve the Scots “in their freedoms and liberties, and from conquest during 
the time that the marriage shall continue betwixt the Queen of Scots and the 
French King, and a year after.”!8 The Treaty of Berwick barely referred to reli- 
gion (even in John Knox’s relation of the treaty), as the primary formal reason 
for the alliance was for “the defence of the freedom of Scotland from conquest, 
and not of any other sinister intent,” and that the Scots were not withdraw- 
ing obedience to Mary and Francois as long as that obedience did not “tend 
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to the subversion and oppression of the just and ancient liberties of the said 
kingdom of Scotland.” Importantly, Elizabeth 1 (with the support of her chief 
secretary, William Cecil, and her Privy Council) agreed to this alliance with the 
Scots who were fighting against the two Marys, their lawful rulers. As Dawson 
notes, this was a diplomatic revolution and gave international recognition to 
a small group of Scots with whom now, at least in the eyes of the English, it 
was worth forming an international alliance.”° In addition, the English learned 
from French mistakes how to play the political game. Elizabeth’s delegation 
treated the Scots well “with deference and courtesy’, which, combined with 
“the brutality of the French army, was enough to win over most Scots.”?! The 
push for Reformation had resulted in the Scots creating not only a new reli- 
gious goal for which they were striving, but also a new political establishment 
within the country. The politics of Reformation in 1559-60 was truly interna- 
tional in focus, but also helped to establish the new path that the Scots would 
take after their rebellion proved successful the following summer. 

When the Estates of Scotland reformed themselves in 1560, they established 
anew government which did not govern long directly, but did continue to influ- 
ence politics in the kingdom, even after the return of their Queen Mary a year 
later. As they were creating the government post-rebellion, the Scots planned 
for a permanent change in government with Protestants in office, and even a 
possible replacement of Mary by a “godly prince” such as either Chatelherault 
or Lord James Stewart. “[I]n the activities of the inferior magistrates in 1560 
and 1561 we see the germ of a ‘new state’ which might have arisen to match 
the ‘new church’”?? The desire for a new government to shape both the centre 
and the localities of Scotland within the framework of a new Kirk did not long 
survive the death of King Francois 11 (1560), but still informed the next seven 
years of Mary’s reign as the Reformers continued to try to convert Scotland into 
a fully Protestant nation. The nature of the Scottish Reformation combined 
with having a young Catholic queen on the throne helped to transform the 
politics of Scotland for the decade, creating a unique political Reformation of 
the period. Not only did the Reformation change the politics of the Church, 
but it also affected the politics of the kingdom. From August 1560, when the 
Scots set up a provisional government of the kingdom to replace the now dead 
Regent Mary, and to usurp the power of the French monarchy under Francois 
11 and Mary Stewart as queen consort and heir to the Scottish throne, up to 
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Mary’s forced abdication (1567), the political situation was influenced by the 
Reformation, either subtly or in an open manner. From August to December 
1560, the Scottish scenario was more than just a Church Reformation; it was a 
revolution of government that for a brief time replaced the role of the mon- 
arch in ruling the kingdom. 

Once the Scots and English allied, the tide turned in favour of the Scots, 
cemented with the death of Regent Mary of Guise 10 June 1560. On 16 June, 
commissioners from France arrived in Scotland to entreat of peace, and by 
July, the Scottish situation was settled. The English led by Cecil laid out a plan 
for the governance of Scotland, which left the chief offices of state and jus- 
tice in Scottish hands, and placed the governance of Scotland with safeguards 
over their selection linked to the Three Estates of Parliament.?? The French 
King “engaged ... that the government of Scotland should be administered by 
twelve commissioners, all Scotsmen; and that in case there should arise any 
dispute about matters of religion or civil polity, the decision thereof should 
rest with the Parliament of the whole kingdom.” He also agreed to leave only 
120 French soldiers in the country who had to follow the orders of the twelve 
commissioners.2* Commissioners would be chosen to rule the country dur- 
ing the absence of the sovereigns: twenty-four picked by Parliament, Francois 
and Mary would pick seven, and the estates of Scotland five. Those numbers 
would later be raised to eight and six respectively. The August “Reformation 
Parliament” secured the Protestant religion in Scotland, but also had a polit- 
ical focus. As opposed to the Treaty of Berwick with the English, that had a 
very secular focus, the Reformation Parliament moved to attack those who had 
supported the queen regent because they had challenged the “freedom and 
liberty of conscience’, referring to the suppression of the true religion. When 
the Confession of Faith was presented to Parliament, only three Catholic bish- 
ops and the Lords of Atholl, Somerville and Borthwick openly dissented; at the 
most, altogether nine people abstained or dissented out of at least 191 attend- 
ees at the Parliament.”5 The new faith was enacted in Scotland by Parliament 
(although the queen would not ratify it formally). Knox argued strongly for 
the legitimacy of the Reformation, even without the formal assent from the 
monarch, and defended strongly the legality of the Parliament itself, stating: 


The Queen’s person was absent, and that to no small grief of our hearts. 
But were not the Estates of her realm assembled in her name? Yea, had 
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they not her full power and commission, yea, the commission and com- 
mandment of her head, the King of France, to convocate that Parliament, 
and to do all things that may be done in lawful Parliament, even as if our 
Sovereigns had been there in proper person? ... That Parliament, we are 
bold to affirm, was more lawful, and more free than any Parliament that 
they are able to produce for a hundred years before it, or any that hath 
since ensued; for in it the votes of men were free and given of conscience; 
in others, they were bought or given at the devotion of the prince.?® 


Knox’s desire to justify the Reformation of religion and establishment of his 
form of Protestantism also showed a transformation in the role of Parliament 
itself and in the governance of the state. Although he still gave an oral nod 
to the role of the monarch within the state, he argued clearly that the lack of 
a monarch made the Parliament into a more free and more legal Parliament 
than it would have been had the queen been in residence. To support this, on 
7 August 1560, the barons and freeholders of Scotland wrote a petition to the 
Scottish Parliament, showing “the Lords of Parliament that they are the greater 
in number and bear the greater part of the charges of the state both in peace 
and war; claiming as of old custom, to sit and vote on the common weal, and 
that the lords will suffer nothing to be passed and concluded without their 
advice and counsel.’?” The Scots were attempting not only to govern with- 
out the monarch, but also to give additional weight to the place of the third 
estate (gentry or shire commissioners and burgesses) within the Parliament. 
As Goodare noted, “[I]airds exploded on to the Scottish Parliamentary scene 
in 1560” though they would not have a more permanent role until 1587.28 
While not something that would maintain itself in future Parliaments after 
Mary returned to the country, the ideas embraced by this Parliament showed 
a revolutionary idea of politics within the state. Two days later, the lords of 
Parliament assembled at 10 a.m. at Holyrood Palace, where Chatelherault was 
staying, proceeded to the Tolbooth, and when they entered the Parliament, 
they place the crown, the mace, and the sword of Scotland in the queen’s seat, 
to signify her presence. After the opening of Parliament that day, the barons 
asked for an answer to their petition, and it was resolved that “six should be 
chosen to join with the lords of the articles, and if after good advisement, it was 
found for the common weal, it should be ratified at this Parliament for ‘a per- 
petual lawe”’ As the Lords of the Articles (business committee or cabinet of the 
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government) were elected, the spiritual and temporal lords chose each other, 
and the burgesses chose from among their own members. The Lords of the 
Articles would meet from that day forward at Holyrood, unless they needed to 
discuss an important matter at Parliament. The Lords of the Articles had the 
primary role of drafting the legislation for the Parliament to confirm.?9 


1.3 No Monarch Regnant: An Attempt to Create a Reformed Nation 

After the Reformation Parliament was dissolved, much of the concentration of 
the Reformers returned to the creation of the Book of Discipline and the shap- 
ing of a new religiously influenced nation of Scotland. Politically, though, the 
country was left in a bit of a void. The sovereign was formally Mary, queen of 
Scots, with her king consort, François. Parliament had both named a group 
of 24 men from whom the council of 12 would be chosen and decided to con- 
firm the contract with England, but the government of Scotland was hard to 
determine.?° From August until December 1560, however, Mary and Francois 
remained the “Very Holy Catholic” rulers of France as well. They no longer 
had the ability to appoint their own regent for the government of Scotland, 
so this fell into the hands of the former rebels, who were now acting as the 
Council of Scotland, which included Lord James Stewart (later earl of Moray), 
the 5th earl of Argyll, the earl of Morton, Sir John Wishart of Pittaro, Maitland 
of Lethington, and Henry Balnaves of Halhill. This Council sent Morton, 
Glencairn, and Lethington to England as ambassadors. The Council aimed to 
rule Scotland independently of the monarch. The ambassadors not only went 
to negotiate the continued assistance of Elizabeth against foreign invasion, but 
also tried to negotiate the marriage of Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Arran, 
the current heir apparent to the Scottish throne. The idea of the marriage to 
Elizabeth had first been proposed by the earl of Argyll to the English ambas- 
sador, Thomas Randolph on 15 August 1560.3! Furthermore, they also wanted 
to develop a plan for peace on the borders for “perpetuall felicite of bothe the 
realms.” The next day, Friday, the entire Parliament debated sending an open 
embassy to England, which was agreed to by the Lords of the Articles and rat- 
ified on the Saturday with forty-seven Lords setting their names to the agree- 
ment, with “every man giving his goodwill and free voice thereto.” Randolph 
noted that he had never seen matters so quickly decided upon or “agreed to 
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with better will”32 As the council was working on its own policies, both inter- 
national and domestic, the Catholics kept hoping for a reversal. “France utterly 
refused to confirm the peace contracted at Leith, [and] would ratify no Act of 
our Parliament.” It even looked like France might try to send a military force 
back to Scotland the following spring.?? As a result, from the signing of the 
Treaty in July 1560 to the death of King Francois in December, the day-to-day 
government of Scotland was basically a quasi-revolutionary political system 
which had sidelined the monarch in fact if not in name. 

The period from the Reformation Parliament to the death of Francois has 
few records extant, most of which have to do with the religious situation. 
The contemporary Protestant historian, Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie (ca. 
1532-1580), noted only that “there was great Peace and Quietness, and good 
Administration of Justice in the Country”34 when he described this period. 
Under the ideas espoused by the Book of Discipline, the secular authority 
would continue to govern the country until the Church reforms could be 
implemented, thereby reducing temporal power, so that eventually, the state 
would largely be concerned just with foreign policy and some aspects of civil 
and criminal law; most of the rest of governance in Scotland would be done by 
the parishes and the Kirk.35 Unlike the Confession of Faith, however, the Book 
of Discipline had not been accepted formally in the August Parliament and was 
to be debated in January (with various dissenters from the far reaching claims, 
especially financial, of the Book, including Lord Erskine). The government of 
the kingdom by council in the autumn of 1560 may have been temporary, but it 
also could easily have become a more permanent institution. 

Throughout its history, Scotland had faced a great number of minorities 
and absent monarchs; David 11 and James 1 had been held as English prisoners 
for significant portions of their reigns, and many of the Stewarts had inher- 
ited the Crown as minors. As with the youth of Mary, though, these periods 
had resulted in specific regents (in the case of James 11’s childhood, with the 
Douglas and Livingston families both governing). But the situation of 1560, 
where a governing council of 14 was to be established was a new framework 
of government, particularly as the commissioners were not simply the closest 
adult heirs to the throne or other members of the royal family, but were to be 
men chosen by Parliament, and by the Crown with the Parliament’s assent. The 
Scots recognized Chatelherault as next in line to the throne, and he did have a 
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role in the government of the newly established regime, but most of his desires 
were for his own promotion. As early as 25 August 1560, he had expressed how 
good it would be for Scotland to be completely free of French control, and 
he turned towards pushing for a more permanent alliance with Elizabeth to 
“be coopled with some more intier bonde then cane be conceaved ether in 
parchement or paper,” meaning a marriage between Arran and Elizabeth.?® 
Chatelherault’s ambiguous history demonstrates his desire to side with which- 
ever forces had the greatest chance of his gaining power, and interestingly, he 
seems to have been kept in a position of a somewhat symbolic figure head. 
Later, when the marriage to Elizabeth looked in doubt, the Hamiltons even 
considered instead a marriage to another Tudor, Lady Katherine Grey, lining 
up two heirs to each throne. Yet Arran did become one of the main governors 
while the Scots awaited word from France regarding the named council of 
fourteen. Parliament was prorogued at the end of August, and the government 
fell largely into the hands of Hamilton (Chatelherault), Morton, Glencairn, 
Galloway and Maitland; they even signed letters of safe conduct in the name of 
“François and Mary” to Elizabeth.3” Lord James Stewart and Argyll also contin- 
ued to play important roles in the government. The Scots turned towards sup- 
pressing the final supporters of the French who remained in Scotland, includ- 
ing Lord Sempill, who was able to hold his castle against the Scottish lords, 
and to keep an eye on the privately Catholic Earl of Huntly, whom they were 
’” as his “nature and behav- 
iours in the country gives occasion of mistrust.”?8 They also worked to regain 


worried would become “an enemy to the ‘cawse 


order in the Borders, increase mercantile activity with England, and promote 
the country. In other words, they were acting as the government of the realm, 
with their primary policy being to keep the peace, secure the new religion, and 
promote good relations with England. 

Lord St John of Jerusalem (James Sandilands of Calder, Lord Torphichen) 
finally left for France to gain Mary and Francois’s acceptance of the acts of the 
Parliament and the formal appointment of the councillors in mid-September; 
the ambassadors left for England a few weeks later in October. After the 
Scottish ambassadors finally departed, the English ambassador, Randolph, 
described the extensive attack on Castle Sempill, a seat of government oppo- 
sition, which Arran had won by the middle of the month, with over eighteen 
people slain in the fighting, after being delayed for over a week due to bad 
weather. The description of Scotland being at peace during the autumn of 
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1560 is not accurate. On the Borders, numerous English Grahams and Fosters 
broke out in violence, and Randolph discussed at length the desire of the Lords 
to assemble shortly in Edinburgh “to put order to things “amyss,” while Arran 
would be at Melrose to try to calm the borders.39 By mid-November the Scots 
still had not received an answer from France giving them official authority, so 
that the Lords continued to govern and try to impose justice on the country 
from Edinburgh. The country remained split in many ways between those who 
wanted to keep the connection with France and others who wanted more lib- 
erty in Scotland. The earl of Eglinton (Hugh Montgomerie), Sempill and oth- 
ers were planning to go to France (or had sent family members), another man 
by the name of Wylson was stopped in Fife as he planned to take letters to 
France. Government remained in limbo, operating without official approval 
of the Crown, as they awaited the “Council [to] be established or the peace 
confirmed.’4° 

On 16 November 1560, Francois 11 finally penned an answer to the Scots, 
but not the one they wanted. He wrote that he had seen the letters brought 
by “the Chevalier de St Jehan” (Sandilands), but was “greatly displeased by 
their proceedings, and hopes they will return to the good road from which 
they have deviated.” He then stated that he would send deputies to Scotland 
to assemble a legitimate Parliament, implying that the August Parliament was 
not recognized by the Scottish Crown." The Scots largely ignored the determi- 
nation of Francois, and continued to work on securing order in the Borders. To 
demonstrate who was truly in control of Scotland during this time, the King of 
Denmark-Norway, Frederik 11, also sent a formal letter to the Scottish Council, 
asking them for the remainder of the dower (60,000 Guilders, paid partially by 
a mortgage of Orkney and Shetland) from the marriage of Margaret to James 
111 one hundred years earlier.4? It is interesting that he did not address the 
monarch, but instead his letter was addressed to the Scottish Council, possi- 
bly hoping that by appealing to them, he might get the return of the dowry, 
as the Council would want to demonstrate its legitimacy. In France, even the 
Earl of Lennox (Matthew Stewart), husband to Queen Mary’s aunt, Margaret 
Douglas, and antagonist of the Hamiltons, wrote to Elizabeth and Cecil to ask 
whether he should apply to Mary or to the Scottish Council in order to gain a 
safe conduct to travel to Scotland.*3 The government was not operating legally, 
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43 Lennox to Queen Elizabeth, 30 November 1560, and Lennox to Cecil, 30 November 1560, 
ibid., nos. 922 and 923, pp. 493-494. 
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according to the Crown or even by the terms of the Treaty of Edinburgh, as the 
council had not been confirmed by the Crown, but it was governing de facto. 
Elizabeth even wrote to the Scottish Privy Council in November, calling them 
her “right trusty and right ‘entyerly’ beloved cousins” and acknowledged the 
letter from them in the name of the Three Estates that commissioned their 
ambassadors.** A few weeks later, she gave her responses to the requests of 
the Scottish Estates, rejecting the marriage to Arran, but recognizing the Three 
Estates and also agreeing to the Lords’ request to “neglect no reasonable thing 
to further defence of both realms against their common enemy.”45 


1.4 Return and Personal Rule of the Queen 

Francois 11 died on 5 December 1560, changing the trajectory of Scotland. 
Mary, now a widow, returned to Scotland the following August to take up the 
rule of the country until 1567, when she would be forced to abdicate. Francois 
and Mary did not recognize the Reformation legislation of Parliament, nor did 
they follow through with the selection of commissioners to govern Scotland. 
Despite that, for four months (formally) and since October 1559 informally, the 
Scots had been governing the kingdom outside of the traditional monarchi- 
cal structure. Although much of this was done with the Reformation in mind, 
and with the support of John Knox and others, the government went beyond 
the religious Reformation and started a political transformation that would be 
halted with Mary’s personal rule. Even on her abdication in 1567, the govern- 
ment returned to the traditional role of creating a regent (Lord James Stewart, 
now earl of Moray) for a king who was a minor (James v1). The 1560 situation 
led to the creation of a conciliar government, which was supposed to become 
even broader by including the members chosen by the Third Estate, along with 
the Lords who took over the power to cover the vacuum. By January 1561, the 
Scots were addressing the new political situation, now that the queen was no 
longer to be controlled by France and was wanting to regain control over the 
government. As the English diplomat Throckmorton noted, she told him in 
1561: “My subjects in Scotland do their duty in nothing ... nor have they per- 
formed their part in one thing that belongeth to them. I am their Queen and 
so they call me, but they use me not so ... they must be taught to know their 
duties. ... Yes, the Queen my good sister may be assured to have a better neigh- 
bour of me being her cousin, than of the rebels, and so I pray you signify”46 


44 Queen Elizabeth to the Privy Council of Scotland, November 1560, ibid., no. 925, p. 495. 

45 Queen Elizabeth to her Council, 8 December 1560, ibid., no. 927, pp. 495-496. 

46 Throckmorton to Queen Elizabeth, 17 November 1560, quoted in Tytler, The History of 
Scotland 3, 134. 
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(see Figure 3.1). The Scots had tried to rule without the monarch, though they 
had still wanted to gain the legal recognition of their council from François 
and Mary, and had been successful not only in governing Scotland, but also 
in gaining international recognition from England and Continental countries. 
The ideas promoted by the Scots with the 1560 Reformation Parliament, the 
role of the burgesses in that Parliament (who had had to look back to a 1427 
Statute under James I to guarantee their legal position), and the government 
created thereafter were ignored by many of the histories, such as that of Knox, 
as little was promoted for the Reformation during that autumn. Others such 
as George Buchanan (1506-1582), though, recalled the autumn as being a time 
of general tranquillity and it possibly helped influence the later creation of his 
political contract theory. The situation in Scotland was never solidified during 
the autumn, and threat of a renewed conflict with France laid over the heads 
of the Scots and their governors. But overall, as George Buchanan contended: 


the blame of seditions more frequently belonged to the kings than to 
the people, and originated from this: they endeavoured to reduce a king- 
dome, from which the earliest times had always been governed according 
to laws, to an unlimited and lawless despotism, and that a nation more 
warlike than rich could not endure.*” 


The death of Francois meant that although rule did return to the queen, the 
ideas of 1560 did not completely disappear, and the Scots would maintain a 
desire to maintain their constitutional laws and reject despotic rule. 

On 4 June 1563, Mary and her Parliament enacted a piece of legislation that 
created a law of “ordinance and perpetual oblivion,” an amnesty, for any person 
of any Estate involved in the rebellion and political situation between 6 March 
1559 and 1 September 1561. The legislation stated that the “memory therof, with 
all actions, civil or criminal that may result thereby are to be expired, buried 
and extinct forever, even as if the same had never been made, done counselled, 
thought, pretended or assisted to,’ thereby erasing the revolutionary actions 
of the Lords of Congregation and Reformers from this period.*® Later, in 1566, 
when the first complete edition of the Parliamentary statutes was published, the 
publication omitted the acts of the “illegal” Parliament of 1560.19 Despite 
the act and Mary’s refusal to recognize the legislation of the 1560 Parliament, 
the queen did accept de facto the new religion’s place in Scotland, along with 


47 Buchanan, History of Scotland 2, 436-437. 
48 APS, A1563/6/1. 
49 Goodare, “Admission of Lairds,’ 109. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Miniature of Mary, Queen of Scots, ca.1558, by François Clouet (ca.1520-1572), in 
St James’s Palace, London. [www.rct.uk/collection/401229 | 
COURTESY OF ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II 2020 


Confession of Faith, and confirmed that by proclamation in 1561, even though 
she never legalized the 1560 legislation. In addition to a new faith, Mary also 
acknowledged other permanent transformations to the political body. Most 
obviously, the Scottish Auld Alliance with France was permanently severed. 
Locally, Kirk sessions, with varying levels of success, worked to implement a 
new vision for a righteous Christian community governed by the Kirk more 
than the civil authority, following the ideas of the First Book of Discipline. This 
“Book of Reformation” included almost fifty pages on everything from the edu- 
cation of ministers to the role of the secular authority in the Kirk, even though 
the queen refused to accept the Book. In 1562, Mary personally went north to 
subdue the rebellion of her fellow-Catholic earl of Huntly, who claimed he 
wanted to reinstitute Catholicism (although this rebellion was not truly about 
religion). Despite her refusal to assent to the legislation of the 1560 Parliament, 
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the 1563 Parliament noted that since Mary’s arrival, she had “attemptit na thing 
cotrar the estate of Religion q!* her Ma“ fand publictlie and vniversallie stand- 
ing at hir arryvall forsaid. Quhow by hir Ma‘ is maist worthy to be sint honorit 
and obeyit.’5° 

The Parliament also instituted some additional legislation that helped to 
promote Protestantism, such as giving oversight of the education system to 
Reformation supporters, but many of the acts passed to uphold moral behav- 
iour were not in themselves “Protestant.” Parliament remained relatively con- 
servative so as not to provoke the queen but made some subtle changes during 
this period. The most important was that the laws, though not revolutionary, 
were now to be posted in every burgh and sheriffdom across the land, ensuring 
that the people of Scotland understood the expected moral behaviour.*! From 
1561 to 1565, Mary did little to challenge the new religion, and her passivity 
allowed Protestantism to take root and grow in Scotland. 

Although the Reformation was implemented without the authority of the 
monarch in 1560, it remained closely tied to the civil government as a refor- 
mation extending to the whole of society. Knox wanted a Church like that of 
Geneva, which would attempt to compel obedience from the entire popula- 
tion; but he ended up with an incomplete Reformation which “survived on 
a shoestring, eking out an existence in the burghs and a few rural areas, but 
ill-equipped to spread across the whole country.’>” This was largely due to 
lack of financial support for the new Church from the government and the 
nobility. 1560s Scottish Protestantism was far from “pure Calvinism,” despite 
Knox’s wishes. The Kirk retained the parish system of the Old Church to help 
build national recognition, and they converted church buildings to make them 
more suitable for Protestant worship, sometimes abandoning cathedrals that 
were no longer needed such as Elgin Cathedral in Moray, whose services were 
transferred to the parish of the Kirk of St. Giles in 1560, and whose lead was 
removed from the roof by 1567. Within the parishes, the communities began 
to rely more on the kirk sessions for discipline and encouraging moral behav- 
iour as well as religious practice and belief.53 The first General Assembly met 
in December 1560, shortly after the death of Francois, and would meet fifteen 
more times before the formal accession of James vi to the throne in 1567.54 
In 1562, the General Assembly authorized the “Book of Our Common Order 


50 APS, PA2/10/6. 

51 Walton, “Scotland’s ‘City on a Hill, 261-263. 

52 Ryrie, Age of Reformation, 199-200. 

53 Dawson, Scotland Re-formed, 216-220. See also chapter 21 by Ian Hazlett in this volume. 
54 BUK1,1-11. 
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in the Administration of the Sacraments and Solemnization of Marriages and 
Burials of the Dead” (published as The Forme of Prayers), which would later be 
translated as the first ever book printed in Gaelic: Foirm na n-Urrnuidheadh 
in 1567.55 The General Assemblies appointed and monitored the superinten- 
dents, and tried to encourage the dissemination of the new faith and reduce 
Catholicism by hearing complaints about those who continued to hear Mass. 
They also worked to get the Lords of Articles and the Parliament to approve 
the Book of Discipline to legalize the new religion formally.56 In some localities, 
such as St Andrews and Ayrshire, the reform was implemented thoroughly. 
The general policy of the Protestant Lords who advised the queen, though, was 
pragmatism over evangelism, so that the new religion was not implemented as 
fully as Knox and the other Protestant ministers desired. 

The Book of Discipline laid out a thorough transformation of Church and 
society. This happened only in a piecemeal fashion, however. The Book 
stressed the necessities of schools to bring up the youth in a godly manner and 
encouraged the universities to adapt the new beliefs. Every notable town was 
expected to create a college to teach logic, rhetoric, and the classical languages 
and to enable the education of girls as well and the poor in literacy. As for the 
universities: although St Andrews adopted Protestantism in 1559 (when there 
was low enrolment), the university’s curriculum changed little, not yet increas- 
ing study of classical languages, but continuing to focus on the scholastic phi- 
losophy of Aristotle. The primary theological change was a greater emphasis 
on the Bible. Aberdeen, on the other hand, formally remained Catholic until 
Moray expelled its faculty and hired Protestants to teach in 1569.5’ The Book 
of Discipline also discussed the material provision of ministers to ensure they 
were supported. Mary did agree on paper to support them, as it allowed her 
to take money from kirk benefices and return one third of that money to the 
ministers while she was able to gain additional funds. 

Mary refused (like the 1560 Parliament) to ratify the Book of Discipline, 
and she was slow to pay a third of Church benefices held by the Crown to 
the Church. Parliament (specifically that of 1563, which passed the most acts 
related to religion) had to legislate to enforce many of the ideas of the Kirk, 
particularly those regarding breaking Sabbath, witchcraft “adulterie, fornica- 
tion, filthie talking” and perjury. The punishments for crimes, though, were not 
equal for all people. Guilt for fornication, for example, resulted in fines ranging 
from £40 to £100. Yet if someone did not have the money to pay the fine, the 


55 Dawson, Scotland Re-formed, 229. 
56 BUK1, 38-45. 
57 Holmes, “Education in the Century of Reformation,” 70. 
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punishment was more humiliating, going as far as being publicly dunked in 
the foulest pool of water they could find and then being permanently ban- 
ished from a town for a third offence. These acts not only treated people of dif- 
ferent social classes differently, they also were not universally enforced, again 
creating only an imperfectly Reformed nation in the 1560s.58 Overall, the 1563 
Parliament was unable to establish Protestantism effectively, despite pressure 
from the Protestants and the Kirk, and questions of the Mass, papal authority, 
and the confession of faith remained in limbo, since the 1560 legislation was 
only provisional.59 

The return of Mary in 1561 also saw some a political transformation. On 
her immediate arrival to Scotland, she appeared as a malleable monarch who 
largely listened to her privy councillors, particularly her half-brother, Lord 
James Stewart (see Figure 3.2) to whom she granted the title Earl of Moray in 
1562. Those men who became important in the government were chosen not 
only for religious views, but also for their relationship to the queen, and often 
placed pragmatism over religion (to Knox’s chagrin). Mary did little to disrupt 
the current religion during the first years of her personal rule, and she even met 
regularly with John Knox (though she apparently did not enjoy the meetings, 
particularly when Knox argued that as a subject of hers, he had a right to weigh 
in on her marriage!). Her situation was such that a Louvain Catholic polemicist, 
Petrus Frarinus, even wrote that she was driven “to liue like a poore priuat women 
in her own Realme, to obey her own subiectes, and to doe no more then they 
gave her leaue.”®° In truth, Mary’s primary goal during her first years as queen 
in Scotland was to establish strong relations with the Protestant Elizabeth so 
she could be named successor to the English Crown. Mary relied extensively on 
Moray and the Protestant Maitland of Lethington during these early years, even 
stating herself in August of 1561 as she headed back to Scotland that her Guise 
uncles, a duke and a cardinal, advised her to listen to the counsel of her sub- 
jects, and that she was too young and lacked experience, so she would “do noth- 
ing ... without counsel.” With her Catholic marriage in 1565 to Henry Stewart, 
Lord Darnley (1545/6—-1567), Mary’s position changed as she brought her new 
husband in as her advisor and briefly began to encourage more Catholicism 
within country for two reasons. One was the new reliance on Darnley who, 


58 Walton, “Scotland’s ‘City on a Hill, 260-263; Walton, “The Scottish Reformation.” 

59  Goodare, “The Scottish Political Community,” 389; Hazlett’s Introduction to Confessioun 
of the Faith. 

60 Peter Frarin, An Oration Against the Unlawfull Insurrections of the Protestantes, sig. Eiv 
(Engl. trans. 1566); quotation from Knox, Works 5, 361; also in Walton, Catholic Queen, 95. 

61 Throckmorton to Elizabeth, 1 August 1561, CSP For. 1558-1589, vol. 4, 244. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Lord James Stewart, Earl of Moray, Regent of Scotland (1567-1570), oil painting on 
engagement (1561) by Hans Eworth, in Darnaway Castle, Morayshire 
ALAMY STOCK PHOTO, WITH PERMISSION 


while flexible, seems to have been Catholic by preference. Another and more 
important reason, perhaps, was Elizabeth’s stating in March of 1565 that she 
would not name Mary as her successor. Mary’s prudential “support” or tolera- 
tion of the Reformation was largely tied to her desire for amity with England. 
When she saw her chance at the English throne declining, though, Mary began 
to promote the Mass more in Edinburgh.®? 


2 Conclusion 


The quagmire of Mary’s story that followed is well known. The Protestant lords 
first rebelled in the “Chaseabout Raid”; Mary grew tired of Darnley; David Riccio 
(ca. 1533-1566), her French secretary, was murdered, and James VI was born in 
June of 1566. After James’s baptism in November of 1566, which was a mostly 
Catholic ceremony, the General Assembly proclaimed on 25 December that 
the “Queine belyke is not well informit; sho aucht not, nor may not justly break 
the lawes; and so consequentlie, scho may not sett up against us, not without 


62 Walton, Catholic Queen, 115-122. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Memorial of Lord Darnley, vendetta image commissioned by his parents, the 
Lennoxes, included in the scene with Darnley and the infant Prince James 
praying for vengeance, inset depicting the overthrow of Mary at the battle of 
Carberry Hill, June 1567, by Livinus de Vogelaare, 1567. [www.rct.uk/collection/ 
401230 | 
COURTESY OF ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II 2021 


our consent, that Romane Antichryst agane.” The Assembly records proceed to 
emphasize that “in ane lawfull and most sire Parliament that ever was in this 
realme before, was that odious be[a]st (the papacy) depryvit of jurisdictioun, 
office and auctoritie within this realme.”® In other words, although Mary still 
did not accept Parliament’s legislation of 1560, and everything involving the 
rebellion was pardoned by the act of 1563, the ideas of the Reformation and the 
authority of the illegal Parliament remained obviously crucial for the General 
Assembly. Darnley’s murder (see Figure 3.3) that winter (1567) followed by 
Mary’s immediate marriage to the earl of Bothwell (James Hepburn) fatally 
damaged the queen’s authority, resulting in her capture, seclusion, abdication, 
and exile. 

The end of her reign arrived shortly after her last Parliament, held in April 
1567, which was the sixth sitting of Parliament during her personal reign, of 
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which only the 1563 Parliament enacted much important legislation.6* The 
queen’s demission did not end her role completely in Scotland. It was orches- 
trated by a small corps of men who took over the rule of the country which 
until 1573 faced a civil war between the supporters of the queen (including 
some strong Protestants like the 5th earl of Argyll, Archibald Campbell) and 
those supporting the new government, although not along religious lines. The 
denouement led George Buchanan to articulate his contract theory to justify 
her abdication. The minority of James led to over 35 sittings of the Parliament, 
and the 1587 Parliament confirmed the role of the lairds by legally establishing 
a shire election system. The period of 1557-1567, then, had helped to provide 
the precedents for the political direction of Scotland in the years following. 
In both religion and politics, the visions of Knox, the Lords of Congregation, 
and the Parliament of 1560 were revolutionary, but not immediately realized. 
The 1557-60 revolution failed with the death of Francois 11 and the 1561 return 
of Mary. Despite the apparent failure of a permanent, all-encompassing new 
religion and a state based more on conciliar ideals than monarchical ones, 
Scotland was changed by the time Mary stepped onto her shores. This change 
deepened once she was forced to abdicate her throne. Although the nearly 
two centuries of experiencing monarchs succeeding to the throne as minors 
had resulted in a constant negotiation between Crown, regent, nobles, and 
Parliament, the period from 1557-67 saw an increasing growth in a broader 
political community. The desire of the godly to create a Reformed and right- 
eous nation in Scotland, attempting to parallel that apparently achieved by 
Calvin in Geneva and elsewhere, did not come to fruition, as Knox testified. 
But it did result in a transformation of both the political and religious com- 
munities of Scotland. The desire of anglophiles and of Protestants to achieve 
amity with England combined with the queen’s wish to be named Elizabeth's 
successor meant that Mary accepted more of the Protestant religion and more 
Protestant influence in the nation than was the case for the brief time that she 
was not pushing for the English friendship. The decade of the early Scottish 
Reformation was not a complete break from the past, but it was revolutionary 
and helped to transform Scotland in both the religious and political spheres. 


64  Goodare cites May-June 1563, December 1564, March 1566, and April 1567, although the 
Records of Parliament include December 1561 and October 1566 as well; see Goodare, 
“Scottish Political Community,” 375; cf. APS, A1561/12/1-A1566/10/2. 

65 For more on the reign of Mary, see Walton, Catholic Queen, 89-139; and Dawson, Scotland 
Re-formed, 262-282. Also see the seminal work by Gordon Donaldson, All the Queen’s Men. 
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CHAPTER 4 


John Knox and the Scottish Protestant Reformation 


Jane E.A. Dawson 


1 Introduction 


In 1841, Thomas Carlyle immortalized John Knox (1514 or 1515-1572) as the 
supreme Scottish Hero and Reformer, the “one Scotchman to whom, of all 
others, his country and the world owe a debt.”! This was the apogee of a pro- 
tracted process that identified Knox as “the Chief Instrument under God of 
the Reformation in Scotland” and thus the architect of the transformation of 
the country’s history and identity. The inscription on the first statue of Knox 
in Scotland (see Figure 4.1) erected in Glasgow Necropolis in 1825 proclaimed: 


To testify Gratitude for inestimable Services in the Cause of Religion, 
Education, and Civil Liberty; To awaken Admiration of that Integrity, 
Disinterestedness, and Courage, which stood unshaken in the midst of 
Trials, and in the Maintenance of the highest Objects; Finally, to Cherish 
unceasing Reverence for the Principles and Blessings of that Great 
Reformation, by the influence of which our Country, through the Midst of 
Difficulties, has arisen to Honour, Prosperity, and Happiness. This monu- 
ment is Erected by Voluntary Contribution to the Memory of John Knox. 


In addition, it explained: “The Reformation produced a revolution in the senti- 
ment of mankind the greatest as well as the most beneficial that has happened 
since the publication of Christianity.”? 

In the early 2oth century, Knox’s statue was included on the international 
Monument to the Reformation or “Reformation Wall” in Geneva, alongside 
John Calvin, Theodore Beza, William Farel et al. By then it appeared self-evi- 
dent that Knox was one of that pantheon of Reformed heroes who inspired 
the worldwide Presbyterian tradition with large numbers of churches named 
after him across the globe. Within 20th-century Scotland, the same under- 
standing of Knox as the dominating figure of the Reformation was expressed 


1 Carlyle, Lectures, 133. 
2 For inscriptions from Knox’s statue on the Glasgow Necropolis, see http://www.glasgownec 
ropolis.org/profiles/john-knox/. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Memorial pillar and statue (1825) of John Knox in Glasgow Necropolis, 
overlooking the Cathedral (photo by Ezio Gutzemberg) 
ALAMY STOCK PHOTO, WITH PERMISSION 


in further positive and negative versions such as the democratic revolution- 
ary who invented Scottish education or the authoritarian cleric who repressed 
Scottish culture and vitality. 

The myths about Knox’s contribution to the Scottish Protestant Reformation 
had started life during the century following his death in 1572. The radical 
wing of the Covenanters had printed the first full edition of Knox’s History in 
1644 to bolster their cause by claiming an exclusive line of descent from the 
Reformer and his version of the Scottish Protestant heritage. Nostalgia for the 
supposed golden age of the Protestant Reformation was vividly expressed in 
an acrostic upon Knox’s name. In his Edinburgh 1644 edition, David Buchanan 
(ca.1595—ca.1652) had printed the acrostic and the poem became sufficiently 
popular to be copied into notes and commonplace books. It characterized 
Knox as a modern Apostle and “renouned light of the Gospel”: 


3 Knox, The Historie, discussed by David Laing in Knox, Works 2, 465-468. For the modern edi- 
tion by Dickinson, see Knox, History. For the Covenanters’ use of Knox, see Langley, “Reading 
John Knox.” I am grateful to Dr Langley for allowing me to consult this essay before publica- 
tion; Stewart, Rethinking 131-133. 
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Icahabod! O Ichabod!* 

Once wes Scotland blest of god; 
House of Christ in it schin|e]d clere: 
Nou haev[e]ns light doth disapear: 
Knox our great Apostls gone, 

Night o[ve]rclouds our [h]orizon. 

O! but yet he lives by story 
X[Chr]istus lyk being cround in glory.5 


XOAZAAHOe 


The Ayr schoolmaster, John Bonar (1619—ca.1685), recorded this poem in his com- 
monplace book thereby carrying on the tradition within that shire of personal 
support for Knox “to quhome this darling was maist deare,” as John Davidson (ca. 
1549-1604) had noted a century earlier in his poem on the Reformer’s death.® In 
Knox’s final years, these zealous supporters from Ayrshire were threatening their 
former friend and ally, Sir William Kirkcaldy of Grange (ca.1520-1573), because he 
was having a dispute with their hero whom they lauded as the “first planter and 
also the chief waterer of his Kirk amonges us.”’ This has become the myth of the 
Scottish Reformer who magically pulled the country’s Protestant Reformation like 
a rabbit out of a hat, with good or ill consequences depending upon one’s point 
of view. 

When comparisons are made, Knox appears out of place alongside the great 
magisterial Reformers of the 16th century. Unlike Luther or Calvin, he did not 
write a corpus of theological works, instead insisting he was no “speculative 
theologian.”® Unlike his mentor George Wishart, he did not attain the glory 
of the martyr’s crown nor like Huldrych Zwingli die in battle fighting for his 
beliefs. At the end Knox was proud to die in his bed and confound his enemies’ 
taunts that they would kill him. Unlike Martin Bucer or Theodore Beza, he was 
not primarily responsible for organizing and establishing a new Protestant 
Church; that accolade belonged to his ministerial colleagues, particularly the 


4 Hebrew name, 1 Sam 4:21; debatable meaning, relating to lost glory, and so “woe.” 

5 Knox, The Historie, n.p. The acrostic was placed at the end of “The Life and Death of Iohn 
Knox” and before “The Preface.” See Bonar, “Commonplace Book,’ 652. Bonar had been the 
schoolmaster at Ayr. My thanks to Prof. Elizabeth Ewan in Guelph for sharing with me her 
research on this manuscript. The acrostic can also be found in lecture notes (1699-1700) 
taken by Craig, “Dictates,” 6. My thanks to Dr Martha McGill for passing on her knowledge of 
these notes. 

Davidson, “Ane Breif Commendatioun,” 98. 

Knox, Works 6, 585; for the dispute, see Dawson, John Knox, 294-297. 

8 Knox, Works 3,10. For a recent evaluation of Knox as a theologian, see Cameron, “John Knox.” 
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other five “Johns.” Unlike Heinrich Bullinger, he was not an international 
ecclesiastical leader and Knox was usually the one seeking advice rather than 
giving it. Unlike Thomas Cranmer, the liturgical works linked to Knox’s name 
were team products and his contribution was as much as a disseminator as an 
author. 

Though he was not a Scottish version of these Continental Reformers, Knox 
remains one of the most significant Scotsmen of his generation. He was a proud 
member of the Reformed family throughout the British Isles and across Europe 
and maintained a wide international network of friends and correspondents. 
He did much to mould the character of Protestantism within Scotland and 
the Reformed churches of the English-speaking world. From 1556 until 1572 he 
directly influenced Scottish events through his own words and actions. Knox 
enthusiastically disseminated and defended the collaboratively written com- 
munity of texts that founded the new Protestant Kirk, and these transferred 
much of his legacy to succeeding generations of Scots. Within that legacy the 
distinctive mix of Reformed ideas that Knox had placed alongside each other 
imparted a unique flavour to Scottish religious and national identity. 


2 Before 1559 


The first occasion on which Knox’s interventions altered the direction of the 
Scottish reform movement was his unintended preaching tour of the winter of 
1555-56. He had sneaked into Scotland incognito during the autumn of 1555 
because he was safer based inside his native land than across the border in 
Mary Tudor’s re-Catholicizing England. His trip to the English north-east had 
been planned for personal reasons; he came in secret to marry his fiancée, 
Marjorie Bowes (d.1560) and help her and her mother escape and join him as 
religious exiles in Geneva. While in Scotland, Knox found the kingdom’s polit- 
ical and religious atmosphere had changed since the time ten years earlier 
when he had been taken away as a prisoner in a French galley.!° He exclaimed 
to his mother-in-law, Elizabeth Bowes (ca. 1505-1568): “Gif I had not sene it 
with my eyis in my awn contrey, I culd not have beleivit it”! Astonished by 
the commitment and enthusiasm of the Scottish evangelical groups, Knox 


9 John Douglas, John Row, John Spottiswood, John Willock, and John Winram with John 
Knox making the sixth John on the committee that wrote the 1560 Confession of Faith and 
First Book of Discipline. 

10 For Knox’s earlier career, see Dawson, Knox, 11—108. 

11 Knox to Elizabeth Bowes, 4 November 1555, Knox, Works 4, 217. 
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commented, “thair fervencie doth sa ravische me, that I can not but accuse 
and condemp my sleuthfull coldness.” 

In the decade he had been away Knox had become an experienced and pow- 
erful preacher whose sermons engaged his listeners and often pushed them 
into action. On his Scottish preaching tour, he presented a sharply defined 
message that propelled his listeners in a new direction. Knox strove to realign 
attitudes towards worship and remove any further association with the estab- 
lished Catholic Church. Immersed within the current English situation, Knox 
hammered home a simple directive for his Scottish audience: the Mass was an 
abomination and idolatry and attendance at the service polluted and imper- 
illed every participant. He argued that the only safe option for the religiously 
committed was to separate completely from Catholic worship. To exem- 
plify the differences between “true” and “false” worship Knox administered 
Communion in the Reformed manner when he was staying in safe houses. 
Not all his listeners were convinced by the stark new imperative, though Knox 
did succeed in turning worship into a central issue in the continuing debates 
about religious reform in Scotland. While the content of Knox’s message made 
a direct challenge to established religious practice and to the Catholic hier- 
archy, its setting did not. There was no attempt to occupy parish pulpits or 
gather for “hedge-preaching” in the open, unlike the preaching tours of George 
Wishart (ca.1513-1546) a decade earlier. Within the households of sympathetic 
lairds and merchants Knox remained under protection and, nominally at least, 
undercover.! The organization of the regions and cells of Protestantism in 
Scotland was managed by these lairds and burgesses and they coordinated 
Knox’s itinerary. This altered the movement by drawing it together into a 
linked network and introducing more aristocratic adherents. It necessitated 
a sharp increase in the communications between different regions facilitated 
by men such as Robert Campbell of Kinzeancleuch (d.1574) from Ayrshire 
who was willing to travel around the country for the cause. John Davidson’s 
memorial poem (written ca. 1575 and printed in Edinburgh in 1595) praised 
Robert’s dedication to the liberty “Of Christis Kirk and the Gospell” and he “like 
a busie bee, Did ride the post in all Countrie; Baith North and Sowth, baith East 
and West, To all that the gude cause profest.”"* Davidson noted that Elizabeth 
Campbell (d.1574), Robert’s wife, was equally important to the growth of the 
movement because she offered hospitality within a secure domestic environ- 
ment where she led intense sessions of Bible study and prayer. “In God’s buke 


12 Knox to Elizabeth Bowes, end 1555, ibid., 218. 
13 Dawson, Knox, 10—118. 
14 Davidson, “A Memorial,” 109. 
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she was so verseit, That scarce wald men trow to rehearse it ... God’s word to 
use to her comfort, And theirs who did to her resort.” Similarly, a tight net- 
work of merchants’ wives in Edinburgh provided material and spiritual sup- 
port for Knox’s visit. 

Not far from the capital, Sir James Sandilands (d. 1559), Knox’s friend since 
the 1540s, opened his home at Calder House (Midlothian) to those who wanted 
to meet, listen or question Knox. A group of younger nobles took the oppor- 
tunity to discuss his potentially explosive directive to abandon the Mass. The 
half-brother of Mary, queen of Scots (1542-1587), Lord James Stewart (ca. 1531/ 
2-1570), Commendator Prior of St Andrews, came to Calder accompanied 
by his cousin, John, Lord Erskine (d.1572), and friends, Archibald Campbell 
(1538-1572), heir to the earldom of Argyll (5th earl), and William Maitland 
of Lethington (ca. 1525-1573) who was rising rapidly in royal service. James 
Douglas (ca. 1516-1581), shortly to inherit the earldom of Morton, was also 
interested in what was being debated. Knox provoked this younger generation 
of nobles to re-consider their religious allegiance and motivated them to seek 
out a path of action. In the longer run these men formed the core of the Lords 
of the Congregation in 1559-60 and furnished the Protestant political leader- 
ship for the first decades of the new Reformed Kirk.!® During his short visit, 
Knox’s words and presence had jolted the Scottish evangelical community and 
supplied it with anew momentum. With its greater cohesion and the addition 
of an active group of young aristocrats, a Protestant pressure group emerged 
within Scottish politics during the next two years and they continued to seek 
Knox’s advice when he returned to the Continent.!” His uncompromising mes- 
sage of separation from the Catholic Church initiated a direct push to obtain 
religious concessions from the regent and the Catholic hierarchy. 

Although he had urged others to action, Knox refused the offer to remain 
in Scotland as their religious leader. Having given a promise that if called 
back he would return, he said his farewells in the early summer of 1556 and 
departed for Geneva to begin his married life and serve the English-speaking 
exile congregation there. Knox watched developments in Scotland from a dis- 
tance and, even allowing for the problems of long-distance communications, 
his responses to requests were somewhat slow or hesitant. He was reluctant 
to take the initiative in Scottish religious affairs, a position noticed by Calvin 
who maintained an eye on Knox’s relationship with the Scottish Protestants. 
The Reformer in Geneva made it abundantly clear that, despite carrying the 


15 Ibid., 129. 
16 See Dawson, “Lords of the Congregation.” 
17 For the tracts Knox wrote during this period, see Knox, On Rebellion. 
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considerable risk of capture and death, the Scot’s duty was to answer calls from 
his native country.!® By adding this distant kingdom to the Swiss city’s interna- 
tional mission strategy, Calvin began the close links with Geneva that became 
so significant for Scotland’s future Reformed Kirk.!9 

The exile congregation where Knox served as co-minister was to have an 
even greater impact than Calvin himself upon the Scottish Kirk. In a collab- 
orative and harmonious effort, its members produced a community of texts 
designed to serve both their own needs and to furnish the basic items required 
to establish a future Reformed congregation in their homelands. Those texts 
comprised a full order of worship: the Forme of Prayers (based on Calvin’s lit- 
urgy) and first published at Geneva in 1556 while Knox had been in Scotland 
with a second edition appearing in 1558.2° That volume also contained newly 
translated and set metrical psalms and tunes because congregational singing 
formed a central component of the exile congregation’s worship.! Finally, 
the new English translation of Scripture known as the Geneva Bible was pub- 
lished in 1560 with an impressive array of user-friendly aids and interpreta- 
tion.2? These items were subsequently adopted by the new Church of Scotland 
as the official version of the Bible and Psalter and the order of service which 
became known as The Book of Common Order. The practical experience of 
running a fully Reformed congregation, especially the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline, gained by its two ministers, John Knox and Christopher Goodman 
(c.1519-1603), also proved of great importance when they came to Scotland in 
1559. The entire package provided a working and transportable model for the 
speedy planting of Reformed congregations that was capable of being lifted 
straight into the Scottish situation.?3 

Several Scots and those with marital or other ties to Scotland formed part 
of the dynamic core of the English-speaking congregation who had worked 
together on key texts. They also developed a comprehensive plan for the future 
of Protestantism comprehending both the English Tudor state and the Scottish 
Stewart kingdom. It had grown from a series of lessons drawn from the reigns 


18 Knox had been convicted of heresy in 1556 after he had left Scotland and his effigy had 
been burned; see Dawson, Knox, 128-136. 

19 For the international Reformed community that Scotland later joined, see Benedict, 
Christ’s Churches Purely Reformed. 

20 The subsequent practice of adding Knox’s name as if he were the sole or main author is 
misleading though the standard edition still retains it; see Sprott, Bco. The 1556 edition of 
the Forme of Prayers is in Knox, Works 4, 149-214. 

21 On the metrical psalms, see Duguid, Metrical Psalmody. 

22 See GB. Discussion in Daniel, The Bible in English, chs 16 and 17. 

23 Dawson, “Scotland and the Example of Geneva.” 
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of the English Protestant King Edward (1537-1553) and the Roman Catholic 
Queen Mary (1516-1558). They understood the death of Edward as divine 
punishment for the failure to implement a full and speedy reformation of 
the Church of England. Worship had not been completely purified, discipline 
had not been introduced and there was a general lack of zeal and worldliness 
among those who held political power. The Roman Catholic rule of Queen 
Mary had brought persecution and tyranny to accompany the unnatural or 
“monstrous” rule by a woman. Consequently, their vision for mainland Britain 
envisaged England and Scotland adopting a fully reformed Protestantism and 
they hoped the adjacent kingdom of Ireland could also be brought into the 
fold.24 

At the start of 1558, the chances of realizing this British vision seemed 
extremely slim. Scotland had shown no sign of deviating from its Catholic 
allegiance and having returned England to Roman obedience, Mary Tudor 
was continuing her policy of executing Protestants for heresy. In a desperate 
attempt to persuade the English to remove their persecuting Catholic queen, 
Knox published in 1558 his First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women.” Despite its specific target, the arguments against 
female rule were generalized to encompass all regnant queens. This blanket 
coverage ensured the book faced a hostile reception from many quarters 
and in spring 1559 Knox wrote sadly: “my First Blast hath blowne from me 
all my friends in England.”?6 In November 1558 the situation had been trans- 
formed by Mary Tudor’s unexpected death and the accession of her half- 
sister, Elizabeth (1533-1603). Knox and his congregation attributed this to 
direct divine deliverance and they organized their journey home expecting 
the new queen would restore England to the Protestant faith. Their plans 
were disrupted because the English queen was sufficiently incensed by 
Knox’s views on female rule to ban him from entering her realm and for the 
rest of her reign looked unfavourably upon the entire exile congregation 
and the city of Geneva with its Reformers. Without much forethought or 
planning and left with few alternatives, Knox took ship to Scotland in May 
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24 Dawson, “Knox, Goodman and the ‘Example of Geneva.” 

25 Knox, Works 4, 363-420; Knox, On Rebellion, 3-47. On Knox's resistance tracts, see 
Dawson, “Trumpeting Resistance.” 

26 Knox to Anne Locke, 6 April 1559, Knox, Works 6, 14. 

27 Dawson, Knox, 167-173. 
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3 The Protestant Reformation Crisis, 1559-1560 


Over the centuries, Knox has been best known for the part he played in the 
events of 1559-60 and his words and actions made a significant difference to 
their outcome. 

In addition, his later interpretation of those years and his presentation of 
them as a “reformation” have profoundly influenced how future generations 
have understood their Protestant identity. Knox’s own action of preaching the 
sermon in Perth on 1 May 1559, that has traditionally been designated as the 
start of the Scottish Protestant Reformation, has strengthened the merging of 
event and person. This has given the impression that the author of the First 
Blast arrived in Scotland with revolution on his mind and deliberately set about 
provoking resistance to Mary of Guise (1515-1560), the Catholic queen regent. 
When Knox stepped off the ship at Leith, a religious crisis was already under- 
way. He merely went to join those gathered in Perth to support four Protestant 
preachers facing a legal summons in Stirling. Outraged that the regent had 
outlawed the preachers and either not caring, or not knowing, that the burgh 
was full of combustible social, religious and political tensions, Knox preached 
a fiery sermon “vehement against idolatry” in St John’s Church, Perth.?® The 
destruction of church furnishings that started in the parish church spread to 
the burgh’s other ecclesiastical buildings. Though surprised by the intensity 
of the reaction to his words, Knox was not upset by what he believed was a 
necessary removal of idolatrous objects. However, by creating a direct law and 
order challenge to the regent, the iconoclastic violence temporarily wrong- 
footed the Protestant leadership and might have presented a serious setback 
to their cause. 

During the following weeks that challenge turned into an open Protestant 
rebellion led by those calling themselves the “Lords of the Congregation.” 
Knowing from their 1556 experience that his sermons were a potent weapon, 
two leaders of the Congregation, Lord James Stewart and Archibald Campbell, 
5th earl of Argyll, encouraged Knox to preach in St Andrews, Scotland’s ecclesi- 
astical capital, in defiance of the archbishop of St Andrews’ authority. A month 
after the Perth riot, the Lords were prepared for the reaction to Knox’s sermon 
from his text on Christ cleansing of the Temple. They ensured an orderly and 
deliberately ritualistic “cleansing” of church interiors with the “idols” of Roman 
Catholic worship, such as statues and painted screens, being taken to the exe- 
cution place of Walter Myln, the last Protestant martyr (1558), and symbolically 


28 For the Perth sermon and its background, see Verschuur, Politics or Religion?, 92-109. 
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burned. Having been “cleansed,” Reformed worship was established immedi- 
ately in St Andrews’ parish church of Holy Trinity, so that Scotland could wit- 
ness for the first time the “face of ane perfyt reformed kirk.” 2° During the rest 
of the wars of 1559-60, the Lords of the Congregation employed the erection 
of public Protestant worship as a visible marker of their control of a burgh or 
area,30 

Knox’s greatest contribution to the success of the Protestant revolt was 
the expert wielding of his own weapon, the two-edged sword of the preached 
Word. He became an army chaplain to the Lords of the Congregation, mov- 
ing with the troops fighting in the east of the country.?! His sermons were a 
considerable asset to the war effort and Thomas Randolph (1525/6—1590), ex- 
Marian exile and English ambassador to Scotland, later likened Knox’s preach- 
ing to the troops as better for morale than the rousing call of five hundred 
trumpets.°? Following a retreat or defeat, Knox was able to re-motivate soldiers 
and restore their fighting capacity. During the bleak fighting of the winter, at 
Stirling and Cupar for example, Knox’s rousing oratory probably prevented the 
Congregations troops from dispersing and the entire military effort disintegrat- 
ing. However, those sermons could sometimes be divisive, and Knox’s harsh 
criticism of the noble Hamilton kindred threatened the delicate unity of the 
Lords at the time when they were under the severest pressure. Consequently, 
in January 1560 the preacher was judged “too extream,’ removed from front 
line duties and sent back to St Andrews.°3 

Despite their initial military success, the Lords of the Congregation real- 
ized that they could not succeed on their own and turned for assistance to 
Scotland’s old enemy to the south. In this quest, Knox’s presence was both 
an asset and a liability. His contacts and up-to-date knowledge were helpful 
to the Lords because he possessed an extensive network of English friends, 
acquaintances and allies including the new queen’s Secretary, William Cecil 
(1520-1598). In addition, members of the former exile congregation were 
already primed to support the Scottish Protestant cause. Knox sent detailed 
information and urgent requests for funds, horses and other items needed in 


29 In 1564 the St Andrews Kirk Session boasted: “the face of ane perfyt reformed kyrk hes 
beyn seyn within this cite be the space of five yearis.’ St And. Regist. 1, 198. 

30 Dawson, Knox, 177-182. 

31 Thomas Wode, ex-monk and then Reformed psalm-tune and harmony collector, noted 
that Knox “read and preachit quhair the lordis (of the Congregation) wer.” See Wode, 
“Tenor-part Book,” 137. 

32 Randolph to Cecil, 7 September 1561, CSP 1, no. 1017. 

33 Knox to Gregory Railton, 29 January 1560, Knox, Works 6, 105. 
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the fight.34 However, as a consequence of his book on female rule, Cecil warned 
that Knox’s name was anathema at the English Court and the chances of per- 
suading the English queen to support the Lords of the Congregation must not 
be ruined by too prominent a role for the preacher.*® Elizabeth finally agreed 
to send the English navy and army to fight in Scotland alongside the Lords. 
Following the Scottish regent’s death (1560), Cecil himself came to negotiate 
directly with the French. In Edinburgh, the diplomats agreed a settlement giv- 
ing the Lords effective control of the Scottish government alongside tacit rec- 
ognition of the new Anglo-Scottish diplomatic amity. At a special thanksgiv- 
ing service Knox proclaimed how the Scots had been rescued in their darkest 
hour by the hand of God who “has partly removed our darkness, suppressed 
idolatry, and taken from above our heads the devouring sword of merciless 
strangers.” Knox also emphasised how much the Scots owed to English assis- 
tance thanks to the “most godly league contracted in thy [God’s] name.” As had 
been planned in the first stages of the British strategy of the Genevan exiles, 
Knox also insisted that henceforth the two kingdoms should remain friends 
and allies, united by a common faith.3¢ 

The Scottish “Reformation Parliament” passed legislation removing papal 
jurisdiction and Roman Catholic worship and during an emotionally charged 
session the Scots Confession of Faith (collectively composed by the “six 
Johns”) was publicly endorsed.?” Knox regarded this official alignment of the 
realm with the Protestant faith as confirming that the Scots had entered into 
a covenant with God including all the duties and benefits that relationship 
entailed. He was determined Scotland should understand the significance of 
the acceptance of Protestantism and he helped turn the events of 1559-60 into 
the abiding concept of “the Scottish Reformation.” Building upon the themes 
foreshadowed in the “prayer of thanksgiving,’ Knox established the “miracle” 
of deliverance and enshrined it in his History. By inserting this interpretation 
into the preface to the Order and Doctrine of the General Fast (1566), it entered 
the Kirk’s liturgical life: “then we followed God, and not carnall wisedome, and 
therefore made he few in number fearfull to many ... our God faught for us by 
sea and by land, he moved the heartes of strangers to supporte us.’38 

After the euphoria of the summer of 1560, subsequent events were a disap- 
pointment for Knox. Perhaps reflecting that the wars of the Congregation were 


34 For example, Knox to Anne Locke, 18 November 1559, ibid., 101. 

35 Dawson, Knox, 185-186. 

36 Knox, History 1, 332-334. 

37 Hazlett, “The Scots Confession 1560.” Critical edition: Confessioun of the Faith. 
38 Knox, Works 6, 401. 
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also his own finest hour, Knox became convinced the hope and the promises 
made in 1560 had been betrayed. From the end of that year things had gone 
downhill and worsened in Knox’s view by the return of the Catholic Mary, 
queen of Scots, the following summer. 


4 Team Member and Prophet 


The Confession of Faith defined the doctrinal position of the new Reformed 
Kirk and was a collaborative project written by a committee of six men 
who held a variety of theological opinions. Though the group’s composition 
appeared to represent a compromise with three Protestant activists including 
Knox joined by three men who until recently had been prominent members 
of the Catholic Church hierarchy, in fact these “six Johns” succeeded in creat- 
ing a united, collective voice. Given Knox’s usual venomous attacks upon the 
Catholic clergy, the absence of criticism of his new colleagues was noticeable; 
no details of committee disagreements emerged at the time nor did any sur- 
face later in Knox’s History. The only change that was noted was the careful 
toning down in the Confession’s article 24 of Knox’s own strident views on the 
limits of obedience to the civil magistrate.29 The same committee with its sin- 
gle voice was also responsible for the First Book of Discipline that went through 
several drafts and was finally presented to the Convention of Estates in the 
winter of 1560—61.7° It set out a radical blueprint for the new Reformed Kirk 
that was being established in Scotland and contained a mix of grand aspira- 
tions and detailed planning and organization. Every one of the books upon 
which the new Kirk came to rest was a collaborative effort and expressed a col- 
lective voice, rather than a text that Knox solely wrote or directed. He whole- 
heartedly accepted and championed these team products and was extremely 
angry when the Scottish Convention of Estates did not accept the First Book 
of Discipline in its entirety. To ensure it would not be lost and posterity would 
understand what had been proposed, Knox later inserted the complete text 
within his History.4! 

Knox’s teamwork and the collective voices have been overlooked because 
he presented himself as a lone prophet and preacher and that has remained 
the dominant image down the centuries (see Figure 4.2). Although he held the 


39 Dawson, Knox, 196, 202. 

40 —-FBD, 3-14. 
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title of minister of the parish church of Edinburgh, Knox’s ministries at St Giles’ 
bore little resemblance to the experience of most fellow-ministers. The burgh 
treated him as their celebrity preacher and rewarded him with fine accommo- 
dation, a high level of pay, and a ministerial team to help him with John Craig 
(1512-1600) as assistant minister and John Cairns as the Reader.” Craig was 
an equally fine preacher bringing a wealth of knowledge and experience from 
his prolonged stay as a Dominican in Italy and, being diplomatic in his deal- 
ings, he made an excellent foil for Knox. The two men worked extremely well 
together in Edinburgh and jointly wrote the General Fast (1566) and the Order 
of Excommunication (1569), later added to the Book of Common Order (Forme 
of Prayers) in 1587.4? During severe political crises Knox often withdrew or was 
sent from the capital, while Craig remained to minister to the Edinburgh pop- 
ulace. Even when Knox was present in the burgh, Craig and Cairns did most of 
the parish pastoral work, such as catechizing or pre-communion examinations. 
A further successful, but forgotten, Edinburgh partnership was forged between 
Knox and John Spottiswood (1510-1585), Reformed Kirk Superintendent of 
Lothian, whom Knox inducted to this newly created post in the Kirk. The super- 
intendent was based in Edinburgh and there might have been a personal and 
jurisdictional clash, but Spottiswood managed the situation with tact and grace 
and, like Craig, helped smooth some of the troubles Knox had provoked at court 
or in the burgh.# 

At St Giles’, Knox was permitted to follow what he was convinced was his 
vocation and to operate as a prophetic preacher. In that church he assumed 
he occupied a national pulpit that reached the royal court and addressed all 
Scots, not merely the city’s inhabitants. He frequently compared himself to an 
Old Testament prophet speaking to the people of God. He chastised “unthank- 
ful, yea alas miserable Scotland” for its backslidings in the covenant relation- 
ship with God and warned of dire punishments to come.*® Being like Ezekiel’s 
watchman or Elijah in the wilderness, Knox gave the impression he was stand- 
ing alone to proclaim his prophetic message and was free from political or 
ecclesiastical organizations. His prime duty was to “admonish” his hearers and 
he particularly relished the “application” of his biblical texts to the current 


42 Knox had three separate ministries in Edinburgh, 1560-1566, 1567-1571, 1572; see Dawson, 
Knox, 219-226. 

43 InKnox, Works 6, 391-422; 447-470. Cf. Hazlett, “Playing God’s Card,’ 180. 

44 Dawson, Knox, 220, 226, 296. 

45 Knox to Christopher Goodman, 18 February 1567, in Dawson and Glassey, “Some 
Unpublished Letters,” 190-191. Ezekiel’s image of the watchman (Ezechiel 3:17) was one of 
Knox’s favourites and he also often likened himself to Jeremiah or Elijah. 
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FIGURE 4.2 John Knox’ (late-17th century) by unknown artist, feigned oval portrait, oil, 
accession no. EU0215 
COURTESY OF UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH ART COLLECTIONS 


situation. For the remainder of his life, in his sermons and in his writings, Knox 
maintained a continuous stream of criticism and comment upon Scottish 
political affairs. These utterances harped upon a limited range of themes and 
cumulatively they formed part of Knox’s conceptual legacy in Scotland. 


5 Legacy 


Knox’s sermons incorporated direct comment upon contemporary political 
events. After Mary, queen of Scots, arrived back in Scotland in August 1561, 
he frequently remarked upon her Roman Catholicism and criticized many 
aspects of royal policy. He was obsessed with preventing the Scots repeating 
the mistakes made by the English during the 1550s. Knox was convinced that, 
if given the opportunity, this Catholic Queen Mary would revert to “type” and, 
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like her English namesake, would become a persecuting tyrant.*® His implaca- 
ble opposition to allowing the queen to hear Mass in her chapel and his fear of 
a new Catholic marriage and foreign alliance generated a series of face-to-face 
meetings with the queen.*” Over the centuries the lively dialogue within these 
encounters (only recorded in Knox’s own History) and their eminently quot- 
able lines have become famous and have probably been accorded a greater 
significance than they deserve. However, by splitting the Scottish Protestant 
party, his antagonistic stance towards the monarch and her government did 
have an immediate and important impact. This had serious repercussions dur- 
ing Mary’s personal reign and after her deposition they added hatred and bit- 
terness to the rifts between the King’s and the Queen’s Parties during the civil 
wars. Knox saw a simple binary divide between those who accepted his view- 
point and the courtiers whom he regarded as timeservers or “clawbacks.”48 His 
English experience predisposed him to be suspicious of the motivation of all 
who held political power. For example, he jumped to the conclusion that the 
reason for the rejection of the financial claims in the First Book of Discipline was 
greed, the chief vice he had identified in the English nobility. Fearing the same 
divine punishment that had followed the mistakes of Edwardian England, 
Knox insisted that reformation in Scotland should be speedy and complete 
and a policy of thorough reform should be given top priority by the queen's 
Protestant advisors; anything less indicated a lack of religious commitment 
that verged upon hypocrisy. 

By contrast, Knox assumed his own supporters were filled with godly zeal 
allowing them to view the political situation with a “single eye” and push for 
thorough reform.*9 His dynamic preaching and simple black and white for- 
mulae attracted support for this call for reformation without compromise. 
Those who had formed Reformation cells in the 1550s, in particular the lairds 
of the Mearns and of Ayrshire, were willing to function as a political pressure 
group and as a bodyguard when Knox faced personal trouble. What began as 
a supporters’ club turned into a political faction. After Mary’s deposition in 
1567 most of its members joined the King’s Party and, following Knox, sought 
to categorize the struggle as a religious conflict. This led them to cast doubt 
upon the faithfulness of fellow Protestants within the Queen’s Party. Soaked in 
the experiences of Old Testament Israel and in typical Knoxian language, one 


46 For Knox’s creation of a composite Queen Mary, see Dawson, Knox, 317-318. 

47 Dawson, Knox, 213-216; Hazlett, “Prophecy and Politics.” 

48 Knox, History 2, 173. 

49 The term “single eye” (GB Matthew 6:22) had become code for single-minded zeal; see 
Dawson, Knox, 184. 
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such supporter accused his kin and friends of shaking hands with Egypt and 
entering a covenant with Babylon.®° 

Knox’s “sisters” were equally fervent in their support of their religious hero. 
They were particularly important in maintaining the intense spirituality inher- 
ited from the earlier Protestant cells. Centred upon the domestic households 
where they held sway, these women nurtured the affective piety that became a 
hallmark of Scottish Protestant life. Though the piety was firmly linked to the 
public worship of the parish church, the cell-like mentality persisted. When 
a threat to the “purity” of parish worship appeared in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, conventicles readily reappeared. That movement drew heavily upon the 
Knoxian themes of the faithful remnant and facing opposition and even perse- 
cution for the good cause.*! In his final years Knox withdrew increasingly from 
direct involvement in political affairs though his vituperative commentary 
upon them increased. While his analysis was deeply pessimistic, he did not 
have a clear programme to offer the faction that had coalesced around him. 
Knox rested his confidence upon his zealous supporters who would endure 
persecution and worldly adversity and he drew upon the themes of punish- 
ment and exile found in the Old Testament prophets when they addressed the 
final days of the monarchies of Judah and Israel. 

Another of Knox’s abiding legacies was his international perspective. He 
was proud of being part of the Reformed community across Europe and that 
broader outlook was passed to the new Kirk. Being one of the best-informed 
people in the country, he assiduously kept abreast of the fortunes of other 
European Protestants, especially the French-speaking churches. Knox was 
often the first to receive the latest news and, in December 1560 before any offi- 
cial despatches had arrived, he was able to inform the Duke of Chatelherault, 
the “second person” of the realm, of the death of Francis 11, Mary, queen of 
Scots’ husband.5? He kept in regular touch with long-standing friends in 
Geneva and France. By using a variety of methods, such as a call for a general 
public fast, Knox increased the sense of solidarity between French and Scottish 
Protestantism, almost reinventing the “auld alliance” as a confessional bond 


50 Patrick Murray of Tibbermuir to Katherine Ruthven, Lady Glenorchy, 10 July 1570, in Clan 
Campbell Letters, no. 133, 166. Biblical reference to Jeremiah 43. For Knox during the civil 
wars, see Dawson, Knox, 271-304. 

51 Dawson, “‘Satan’s bludy clawses’” 

52 Knox, History 1, 351. James Hamilton, duke of Chatelherault, 2nd earl of Arran, was the 
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with the Huguenots.°? The see-saw fortunes of the Protestants in France deeply 
affected him with the news in the summer of 1572 of the St Bartholomew’s Day 
massacres coming as a crushing personal blow. Knox also kept a close watch 
on events in the Netherlands and the implications of the Duke of Alba’s arrival 
leading a Spanish army filled him with dread not only for the Protestant cause 
within the Low Countries but for the entire British mainland. The later threat 
from the Spanish Armada indicated those fears were not groundless. Such 
international developments were slotted into Knox’s over-arching explanation 
of European politics as forming part of the great apocalyptic struggle between 
the forces of Christ and Antichrist where there could be no middle ground 
and every country or individual had to choose between one or other side. In 
the longer term his keen sense of membership of international Protestantism 
helped ensure that the Scottish Kirk naturally turned its face outward towards 
the Reformed on the Continent. 

Knox remained exceptionally close to England, his second home, and 
secretly visited the country in 1567.54 After his First Blast and the radical reli- 
gious changes of 1559-60, relations with the Elizabethan political and ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy were prickly. However, members of his former exile congre- 
gation remained immensely loyal and gifted him a specially published Bible in 
1566. They also supplied him with spiritual and sometimes financial support 
and excellent intelligence. For those English Protestants who wanted to push 
the Church of England much further and faster than the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, the Scottish Kirk and its Reformed worship were an inspiration and 
Knox was revered. Despite it being an illegal act, the “Plumbers Hall” congre- 
gation in London used the Scottish order of worship as much “purer” than the 
Elizabethan Book of Common Prayer. Following Knox’s death, the emerging 
English puritan movement continued to look north for affirmation and help in 
its struggles.5> The sense of a common cause was reciprocal and the Melvillian 
presbyterian exiles in 1584 took the road to England rather than depart for a 
Reformed safe haven on the Continent, while still pleading their cause by let- 
ters to both Geneva and Zurich. Ten years earlier when in trouble with Regent 
Morton, John Davidson had been able to rely upon a chain of Knox’s friends 


53 For example, the collections made in the later 16th- and early 17th-century Scotland to aid 
Geneva when it was under threat. My thanks to Dr Catherine McMillan for sharing her 
research upon this subject. 

54 Dawson, Knox, 261-264. 

55 Kaufman, “The Protestant Opposition,” 271-288. 
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to facilitate his escape by offering links from the Campbells of Kinzeancleuch 
in Ayr to Christopher Goodman in Chester and possibly then to La Rochelle.5® 

In the 1560s, Knox maintained the full British vision of his exile congrega- 
tion and established close contacts with leading Protestants in Ireland, such as 
Archbishop Adam Loftus and the Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney. He supplied 
them with up-to-date intelligence on Scottish affairs and briefed their mutual 
friend, the Scot, John Douglas, who moved between the two countries on semi- 
official missions. Had circumstances not intervened in 1567, Knox would prob- 
ably have undertaken a preaching tour in the north of Ireland in company with 
his close friend, Christopher Goodman.*’ Only the tip of the iceberg of Knox’s 
correspondence has survived and tantalizing hints remain that he participated 
in a variety of secret negotiations with England and Ireland. Asserting his intel- 
ligence gathering and secret work had served the interests of his faith and his 
country, he believed he would be vindicated eventually: “What I have bene to 
my countrie, albeit this unthankful aige will not knowe, yet the aiges to come 
wilbe compelled to beir witness to the treuth.”58 

Whatever he kept secret, Knox trumpeted from the pulpit and in his writings 
his interpretation of the events of 1559-60. He had begun writing his History 
as these events unfolded and as he sought to justify why the Lords of the 
Congregation were fighting the regent. That section of the narrative became 
Book 11 of the five-book History of the Reformation in Scotland.5® Even though 
he later drafted Book 1, the prequel to 1559, the period for the entire History 
only extended forward to 1567, with the closing section written by his contin- 
uator. Compared to the chronological spreads found in other Protestant his- 
tories, particularly John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments,® Knox dealt with a very 
brief period and kept the spotlight upon contemporary political events. The 
History was not focussed upon the bloody sacrifice of Protestant martyrs nor a 
discussion of internal spiritual struggles against sin and the Devil. Though pre- 
senting a particular campaign within the war between the forces of Christ and 
Antichrist, it was a tale of real soldiers fighting in battle and of political resist- 
ance in Scotland. Knox had tended to switch between apocalyptic imagery and 


56 Davidson went to Ayrshire where Robert Campbell of Kinzeancleuch and his wife were 
able to connect him to Christopher Goodman in Chester; Goodman would then link him 
to La Rochelle, a centre of French Protestantism, after which he went on to study at the 
University of Basel. See Kirk, “John Davidson.’ 

57 Dawson, Knox, 257-261. 

58 Knox, Works 6, 596. 

59 Knox, History1, “Bibliographical Note,” Ixxxviii—cix. 

60 Foxe, Actes. 
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Old Testament parallels and in the History presented the transformative events 
of the country’s recent past as the exodus and deliverance of the Scots, like the 
Israelites leaving Egypt.®! In 1560 Scotland had also entered a public covenant 
with God and that entailed benefits and obligations, similar to the gift of the 
Ten Commandments. In his History and sermons, Knox admonished his read- 
ers and hearers to uphold that covenant, behave as God’s people or face divine 
punishment. 


6 Conclusions 


When trying to communicate his meaning, Knox frequently employed cove- 
nant ideas and language. He treated the various Old Testament covenants as a 
single entity and moved easily from biblical language into the Scottish termin- 
ology of bonding with its range of mutual duties. This hybrid idea was easier 
for his hearers to grasp and comprehend his insistence upon the collective 
and individual obligations of the covenant with God.®? For example, Knox's 
demand for justice and punishment of wrong-doers or his clarion call that 
blood cried out for blood made sense in a society that understood blood feuds. 
This led to some unexpected consequences, such as many Scots identifying 
as a cry for justice after a violent death the opening line of the metrical Psalm 
43: Judge and revenge my cause, O Lord, from them that evil be. Being central to 
worship in Scotland, the metrical psalms were familiar enough for this single 
catch phrase to be instantly recognisable in the country.® 

For a man who was strident in his views about the Church, Knox’s eccle- 
siology wobbled between different understandings and images. On the one 
hand he addressed the nation as a Protestant people of God, though that 
appeared only indirectly linked to the organization of the new Kirk. On the 
other hand, he felt most at home in the company of his “sisters” and “breth- 
ren” with their intense and affective piety that was practised in small groups. 
This left an ambiguous legacy for his supporters. As they had with Knox, in 
later generations they often gathered around prophetic preachers, like John 
Welsh (1568-1622) who had married Knox’s daughter and was self-consciously 


61 For example, at the start of Book 111 of Knox, History 1, 275; cf. Gribben, “Knox and 
National Self-Fashioning.” 

62 Dawson, “Bonding.” 

63 It was used in 1567 against Mary in relation to the murder of her husband, Darnley, and 
three years later after the assassination of Regent Moray. For the practice of metrical 
psalm singing in Scotland, see Duguid, Metrical Psalmody 201-228. 
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adopting his father-in-law’s role. Later proponents carried Knox’s awareness of 
being part of a separate and minority group that was surrounded by enemies. 
Encountering what they labelled “persecution” from their opponents, they 
assumed they were the only ones holding fast to the “true faith”; such beliefs 
equipped them to survive during the conventicle periods and justified many 
actions during the times of Covenanting dominance. 

The story of themselves as the people of God had a much wider appeal 
because it offered Scots a new and Protestant focus for their pride and identity. 
Scots felt they could hold their heads high when making comparisons with 
either their southern neighbours or co-religionists in Europe. They could affirm 
they possessed one of the best reformed churches in Europe because much 
of their claim rested upon the “pure” worship of the Kirk and the discipline 
it exercised. An early example of this widespread view was expressed in the 
Preface to the Order of the General Fast. It declared that while other Reformed 
churches possessed sound doctrine, they also “retain in their Churches, and 
the ministers thereof, some footsteps of Antichrist, and dregs of papistry.” By 
contrast there was “nothing within our Churches that ever flowed from that 
Man of Sin” because everything “followed only that which we found approved 
by himself (God)? & The collaborative efforts of Knox’s exile congregation, 
the committee of his fellow five “Johns” and the writing partnership with 
John Craig had produced the series of texts and models for practice for the 
Scottish Reformed Kirk. No matter where they had originated or by whom 
they had been written, these products had merged into a unified whole that 
by the end of the century had developed for most Scots into the experience of 
Reformed worship.® Within a few decades one sacramental practice (derived 
from Zurich) that Knox had championed, sitting to receive the Communion 
elements, was assumed to be quintessentially Scottish. By 1617, the attempt in 
the Five Articles of Perth to change from sitting to kneeling caused fierce oppo- 
sition as an attack upon both the Reformed and the Scottish dimensions of the 
country’s identity. Twenty years later, the political and religious crisis in 1637 
was provoked by the attempt to introduce major liturgical change by scrapping 
the Psalm Book or “Book of Common Order” and replacing it with a Scottish 
Booke of Common Prayer. The format of Reformed worship first introduced in 
1559-60 had become a badge of Scottish Protestant identity and in 1638 was 
portrayed as the essence of the “true religion” to be defended at all costs. Those 
who signed the National Covenant declared “with our whole hearts we agree 


64 Knox, Works 6, 404. 
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& resolve, all the dayes of our life, constantly to adhere unto, and defend the 
foresaid true Religion.”® 

Knox’s understanding of himself as a prophetic preacher, speaking in the 
pulpit and preaching by pen, ensured part of his legacy was conveyed through 
an idiosyncratic mix of themes. They included the preservation of “true” wor- 
ship, defined through the regulative principle; the exercise of discipline; the 
limits of political obedience and the right to resist; the goal of a Protestant 
Britain; the Scots’ collective responsibility as an elect people of God and the 
“godly” having to face opposition and persecution. Not in themselves orig- 
inal, these themes were present in other regions of the Reformed tradition. 
However, by placing them alongside each other and allowing them to merge 
into a package, Knox and his collaborators crafted a distinctive vision for his 
country that entered the gene pool of Scottish Protestantism. 

A few months after Knox’s death in November 1572, Christopher Goodman 
succinctly referred to his close friend, “my dear brother in Christ, John Knox 
of famous memory.’® Since then Knox has remained famous and infamous 
and the events of 1559-60 have been understood as changing Scotland and the 
identity of the Scots. Knox should continue to be recognized as one of the most 
significant Scots of his generation who left a complicated legacy. However, 
though his rousing notes have been heard down the centuries cutting through 
other sounds like the prophetic trumpet he believed he was, Knox was one 
member of an orchestra. As the other essays in this volume demonstrate, the 
Protestant Reformation in Scotland was an intricate symphony, rather than a 
short solo. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Local and Regional Experiences of Reformation 


John McCallum 


1 Introduction 


The relationship between national Reformations and regional Reformations 
is complex. National Reformations are felt to have a character, or characters, 
of their own; otherwise, we would not refer to the Scottish Reformation (or 
the English Reformation, or German Reformation). They are certainly more 
than the sum of their local parts, shaped by politics, diplomacy and both reli- 
gious and social leaders, among many factors. But equally, Reformation was 
not simply a central idea to be “transmitted” to the localities and “received” 
with varying degrees of success. They were overlapping processes, and pro- 
cesses in dialogue with each other. Therefore, the subject matter of this chap- 
ter is fluid: there is no aspect of the Protestant Reformation in Scotland which 
did not have implications for localities, or which was unshaped by location or 
place. However, the existing scholarship on regional aspects of Reformation 
in Scotland points to several key themes and areas of focus, and these will 
form the basis for this chapter's exploration. Local studies tend to focus on 
one or more of the following: the nature and extent of support for reforming 
ideas and attitudes to the established Catholic Church before 1559-60; local 
experiences and events in the crisis years around 1560; and the processes of 
establishing, consolidating and negotiating Reformation at local level in the 
decades after 1560. Together, the last few decades of research have emphasized 
how experiences of Reformation were shaped by distinctive local and regional 
contexts in what was a highly decentralized kingdom. 

The modern study of the Scottish Reformation in the localities was sparked 
by Ian Cowan’s 1978 pamphlet Regional Aspects of the Scottish Reformation, 
many insights from which were developed in his subsequent survey text 
on the Scottish Reformation.! Previous writings on localities were limited, 
and often presented a deeply traditional and even triumphalist view of the 
Reformation. Cowan urged a more critical approach to questions about the 
extent of Protestant and Catholic loyalties, and subsequent local studies have 


1 Cowan, Regional Aspects; Cowan, The Scottish Reformation. 
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built on this and expanded both the depth of coverage and the scope of ques- 
tions to be asked. It is still, however, sadly quite easy to summarize the range of 
Reformation-centred local studies very briefly: the standard works are mono- 
graphs on the towns of Edinburgh and Perth, and on the counties of Ayrshire, 
Angus and Fife.2 Unpublished theses provide some coverage of Aberdeen, 
Dundee and Glasgow, and articles and chapters offer some further material on 
these and other locations.? Our understanding of the Reformation in Gaelic- 
speaking areas of Scotland has also been developed considerably by the work 
of Jane Dawson.* Some very rich discussion of individual communities and 
the parochial experience of Reformation has also been presented in national 
studies, and there are signs of promising new research by a newer generation 
of scholars. However, one of this chapter’s conclusions is that there is a great 
deal still to be discovered about Scotland’s many local reformations. 


2 The Spread of Reformation before 1560 


One of the more fundamental questions that has been asked about the local 
dimensions of the Reformation concerns the spread of religious opinion 
before the Protestant victory in 1560. Where could pro-reform opinion be 
found, and what regional patterns were there in sympathy for the evangeli- 
cal Reformations emanating from the European mainland, or in loyalty to the 
established Church? The nature of Scotland’s transition to official Reformation 
means that such questions do not tend to be treated as fundamental to explain- 
ing why Scotland had a Reformation; as Alec Ryrie’s work has recently empha- 
sized, Protestant success was driven by a relatively small and disproportion- 
ately powerful group of a well-placed, committed Evangelical minority, against 
the backdrop of international politics.5 Few would now argue that the numer- 
ical balance of opinion across the country as a whole had a major impact on 
the course of events. But, partly following the wider trend in Reformation stud- 
ies to look away from elites, national events and theology towards localities, 


2 Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation; Verschuur, Politics or Religion?; Sanderson, Ayrshire 
and the Reformation; Bardgett, Scotland Reformed; McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish. 

3 White, “Religion, Politics and Society in Aberdeen’; White, “Impact of the Reformation on a 
Burgh Community’; Flett, “Conflict of the Reformation and Democracy”; Macleod, “Servants 
to St. Mungo”; Dawson, “ ‘The Face of Ane Perfyt Reformed Kyrk.” 

4 Dawson, “Calvinism and the Gaidhealtachd”; and see chapter 21 by Ian Hazlett in this volume. 
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peripheries and social history, Scottish historians have been concerned to 
understand attitudes and responses to demands for religious reform across 
Scotland’s towns and counties. 

The broad geographical contours are relatively clear. Areas more receptive 
to reform were to be found in Ayrshire in the south-west, and on the central 
east coast from Angus to East Lothian, particularly in towns and seaports like 
Dundee and St Andrews. Evangelical opinions, it is believed, may have made 
fewer early inroads in Aberdeen and the rest of the north-east, and in the 
Gaedhealtachd. Local studies have not tended to particularly challenge this 
basic outline, beyond minor refinements. Indeed, this has not tended to be 
their aim, as they have sought instead to probe more deeply into Reformation 
personalities and processes within their chosen area. 

Margaret Sanderson’s monograph on Ayrshire affirmed the impression 
of a county which offered significant support for the Reformation, drawing 
attention to Lollardy’s imprint in the county through its connections with 
Lanarkshire and Roxburghshire, and early examples of evangelical opinion 
and activity in the county. The focus was very much on internal dissent rather 
than external discontent; although Sanderson acknowledges the institutional 
failings of Ayrshire’s Church, it is in religious disagreement rather than anger 
at corruption (or indeed the “Henrician” desire to acquire church property, 
much of which was already in lay hands) that she presents the Reformation’s 
appeal. As well as emphasizing the county’s early signs of evangelical activity 
and the contribution of some of its leaders, Sanderson also traced the missions 
to Ayrshire of Protestant reformers such as George Wishart (ca. 1513-1546) and 
John Knox (1514/15-1572). 

Other local studies have placed more emphasis on secular or socio-politi- 
cal factors in the coming of the Reformation. This includes the other county 
study to cover the years leading up to 1560, Frank Bardgett’s Scotland Reformed. 
Bardgett’s work was intensely focused on the activities of the lairds of Angus 
and the Mearns and presents the emerging Reformation as a social and polit- 
ical movement more than a religious one, placing more stress on dissatisfac- 
tion with the institutions of the Church. More interested in the social bonds 
and political machinations of the lairds than specific issues of faith, Bardgett 
unpicked their networks and affiliations in intricate detail. The book made the 
key point that Protestantism in Angus was not a single movement led by the 
reformer, John Erskine of Dun (ca. 1508-1591), but a more fragmented series of 
networks, occasionally but not consistently coalescing around political lead- 
ers. The extent of “Protestant” dissent in Angus (as in Ayrshire) is presented as 
relatively widespread, although historians would now prefer the label ‘evan- 
gelical’ for some of this opinion. The emphasis on lairds is, of course, partly an 
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inevitable consequence of the county chosen: Angus and the Mearns (which 
excludes Dundee) was overwhelmingly rural. 

Together, these studies give a thorough empirical impression of early 
Reformation activity in two of the counties generally considered to be favour- 
able to the Reformation. Although they correctly eschew any attempt at a 
“headcount,” it is worth remembering that they focus on the visible minority 
signs of evangelical activity, which should not be taken to be representative of 
the county’s entire population.® 

Beyond Ayrshire and Angus, other local studies of the pre-1560 phases of 
Reformation have focused on towns, unsurprisingly since early European 
Reformations have often been considered as intrinsically urban phenomena. 
A promising urban setting for Scotland’s Reformation was Perth, Scotland’s 
“craftsmen’s city.’ There were early examples of “heretics” found in the burgh, 
but far more importantly Mary Verschuur’s book has shown how a combin- 
ation of the political activism of Perth’s craftsmen in their struggle against 
the merchants, and the powerful backing of the town’s noble patron, Lord 
Patrick Ruthven (ca. 1520-1566), combined to drive a strong pro-Reformation 
movement by the 1550s. The approach is more subtle than the title Politics or 
Religion? might lead one to think. Avoiding reductionism, it traces the way 
in which the two were closely intertwined in Perth society.” By contrast, in St 
Andrews it was the presence of the university which provided space for the 
discussion of Continental reform ideas, although against high-profile events 
such as the martyrdoms of Patrick Hamilton (1504-1528) and George Wishart 
should be balanced the detailed research by Elizabeth Rhodes which demon- 
strates the ongoing strength of Catholic opinion, and ecclesiastical finance and 
administration in the burgh, up to the 1550s. Rhodes shows how St Andreans 
remained invested in the Catholic Church, and in a similar vein, Daniel 
Macleod has made a case for the under-appreciated vibrancy of Catholicism 
before 1560 in Glasgow, a previously much-neglected burgh partly by virtue of 
the fact that despite its large archdiocesan cathedral and its ancient university, 
it did not break into the first rank of Scottish towns in size and status until the 
seventeenth century.® 

This cluster of research is particularly valuable because it expands on the 
original and classic local Reformation study in Scotland: Michael Lynch’s revi- 
sionist monograph on Edinburgh. Although more focused on the years after 
1560, Lynch showed that despite the presence of Protestants in the burgh (and 


6 Sanderson, Ayrshire and the Reformation; Bardgett, Scotland Reformed. 
7 Verschuur, Politics or Religion?; see also Verschuur, “Enforcing the Discipline of the Kirk.” 
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on the council), even in the 1550s the old Church held firm in the capital, and 
that a “healthy civic Catholicism” continued to flourish. Aberdeen’s reputation 
is for even deeper conservatism: Allan White’s research found evangelical ideas 
making little headway prior to 1560, against a backdrop of a strong Catholic 
merchant oligarchy.? Although many of the incidents and flashpoints (martyr- 
doms, iconoclasm, riots) dominating the conventional narrative of the coming 
of the Scottish Reformation took place in towns, it is increasingly apparent 
that urban Scotland was not an inherently favourable environment for evan- 
gelical ideas and activities to develop. This now appears to have been a feature 
not just of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, but of a wider arc of burghs. 

The most radical and reforming town, by contrast, was always thought 
to have been Dundee: the largest settlement for which we have no full 
published study. Dundee’s conventional status in older scholarship as the 
“Geneva of Scotland” was re-affirmed in a 1981 MPhil thesis, but it has long 
been lamented as one of the most embarrassing gaps, partly but by no means 
entirely reflecting gaps in the archival base.!° We do know that Reformation 
ideas were discussed and preached in the burgh from relatively early on, espe- 
cially through the visits of George Wishart and the largely Lutheran works 
disseminated by the Wedderburn brothers." There was clearly an unusually 
strong thread of Reformation thinking in the town, although Slonosky’s doc- 
toral research has now highlighted the relative health of Catholic institutions 
and clergy, and the soundness of their relationship with the town oligarchy, 
even as it protected the expression of some religious dissent. In Dundee, and 
also in the smaller burgh of Haddington (Lothian) which was less of a prom- 
inent centre for reform discussion, urban governors by nature were not nec- 
essarily enthusiastic for Reformation, but they grew accustomed over time 
to the possibility of religious change, and were willing to implement it when 
the time came.!? The contrast between the early impact and experience of 
the Reformation in “radical” reforming towns like Perth and Dundee, and 
more “conservative” ones like Edinburgh and Aberdeen still stands in the 
historiography; but there are growing signs that these broad labels need to be 
nuanced with a greater appreciation of the spectrum of opinions and actions 
within each. 


9 Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation, 30; White, ‘Religion, Politics and Society’. 
10 Flett, “Conflict of the Reformation and Democracy.” 
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3 The Reformation Revolution and Protestant Victory 


The late 1550s witnessed rebellion and warfare, culminating in a Protestant 
ascendancy and the official establishment of a Protestant Church. These years 
inevitably lend themselves to a focus on key leaders and political figures, 
and to conventional political narratives. Local studies have often dealt with 
this period by focusing on the involvement of county elites in national poli- 
tics: Bardgett followed the role played by Angus lairds in these affairs, while 
Sanderson similarly added Ayrshire detail and colour to the unfolding story 
and highlights the particular contribution to the Protestant cause in the Wars 
of the Congregation made by Ayrshire aristocracy and gentry. More signifi- 
cantly, some urban studies have explored important flashpoints, such as the 
riot in Perth on u May 1559. This was a pivotal national moment, normally 
recounted through John Knox’s historical account of the event, but Verschuur 
has shown how the violence against the religious houses built on a context of 
growing evangelical militancy within the local community and was followed 
by the swift establishment of Protestant burgh government. St Andrews expe- 
rienced a tumultuous ‘Reformation day’ of its own on u June: Jane Dawson 
has offered a detailed reconstruction of the overnight transformation in the 
institutional face of religion experienced by the townspeople.!® 

As well as enriching and contextualizing our knowledge of familiar politi- 
cal moments from the narrative of 1559-60 in high-profile settings like Perth 
and St Andrews, local studies have also sought to trace how the power shift 
played out in a range of other locations, away from the spotlight. Dundee’s 
rulers moved to implement a local Protestant settlement early in 1559. It has 
been suggested that the comparatively smooth nature of this process points 
to a significant degree of support or at least acceptance of the new ideas; it 
certainly points to the oligarchy’s willingness to embrace the Reformation. In 
Edinburgh, Lynch demonstrated how even the new Protestant-led councils 
of 1560-61 did not embark on a zealous Protestant programme, continuing to 
highlight the contrast between the capital and Perth. Intriguingly, a study of 
Stirling (another mostly neglected burgh in Reformation history) traces a less 
dramatic and more cautious, moderate transition in power. A new group of 
councillors took over who were not, apparently, committed Protestant activists 
but who were willing to accommodate themselves to, and perhaps take advan- 
tage of, the new order. A similar process of quiet, moderate accommodation 
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may well have taken place in many other burghs, away from the riots and con- 
flict which tend to dominate our view of the Protestant ascendancy to power. 

In sum, there is a respectable range of studies of Scottish towns for the years 
leading up to and including formal and official Protestant Reformation, but 
since they have appeared very slowly the contrasts in approaches and historio- 
graphical mindsets are quite sharp. The older studies, especially of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen, have stood up well empirically, but maybe show their age in the 
absence of more recent perspectives and comparisons. It would be interesting 
to see the experiences in the major burghs synthesized in the light of current 
scholarship which sees gradual transitions as par for the course (and perhaps 
even advantageous for reforming and persuading congregations at a calmer 
pace). It also sees moderation, ambiguity, and accommodation as normal 
parts of the experience of Reformation rather than as a failure or an absence 
of Reformation. This might even point to ways of developing a more integrated 
and less fragmented understanding of Reformation in urban Scotland, without 
losing sight of local specifics and peculiarities. 


4 After 1560: Establishment, Consolidation, Accommodation 


The Protestant takeover of 1559-60 involved some important local flashpoints, 
and historians have gradually begun to explore how the years of transition 
played out in individual towns. But local and regional studies have had more 
to say, and have come into their own, when tracing what came next: how the 
Reformation played out across Scotland in later years and decades. After all, 
the task for the new Kirk now was to develop Reformed Churches and com- 
munities in every corner of the country. And the institutional records created 
in attempting to do this (especially the records of new church courts) have 
ensured that the evidence-base for post-1560 local studies is far stronger. 

In the years after 1560 lie the real heart of Lynch's classic study of Edinburgh. 
Lynch used the kirk session and burgh records to significant effect to estab- 
lish the slow progress of Protestantism in the city. His work highlighted the 
extent to which conservatism in burgh politics meant that the creation of 
the capital of Reformation Scotland as a Protestant city took decades rather 
than years. The reason for this in Edinburgh was a conservative and inward- 
looking burgh establishment: traditionalism rather than Catholic militancy 
or activism stood in the way of an easy Reformation. This local study of the 
Scottish Reformation, the first on a specific area to be published, established 
the more revisionist interpretation stressing the gradualism and difficulty 
of establishing Protestantism. Lynch’s chapter “Preaching to the Converted,” 
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while covering a broader geographical remit rather than a local case-study, fur- 
ther developed the argument for gradual progress in Protestant institutions.!5 
A very gradual transition towards Protestantism has also been identified in 
Aberdeen, where lingering, although not particularly activist, Catholic sympa- 
thies persisted, and where the official Reformed ministry and kirk session was 
not in a position to push for rapid Reformation of the burgh as in St Andrews or 
Perth. And Macleod and Goatman have also shown how Catholicism retained 
a presence alongside presbyterianism and kirk session discipline in later 16th- 
century Glasgow. This was not so much in the form of the open recusancy or 
overt activism which had been the focus of much earlier study of post-1560 
Catholicism, as of an ambiguous and shifting co-existence.!® 

Some other local studies have focused more on the establishment of 
Protestant institutions themselves. Mary Verschuur’s book on Perth only goes 
as far as the 1570s, meaning that its discussion of the kirk session’s activities is 
necessarily brief, unfortunately since this was such a key burgh for Protestant 
reform preachers in the middle years of the 16th century. Some discussion of 
the early kirk sessions’ activities is provided by Margo Todd’s edition of the 
session minutes from 1577-1590, and doctoral research currently under way on 
kirk discipline in the burgh should also add to the picture.!” Frank Bardgett’s 
monograph on Angus becomes rather livelier after 1560, when he makes some 
use of Monifieth parish kirk session minutes, a uniquely early rural survival, and 
offers some engagement with post-Reformation culture and how Protestant 
beliefs as well as practices spread significantly in the area. Equally, by the later 
part of the 16th century, he finds a less energetically pro-Reformation cohort 
of lairds compared to the middle of the century; the area by this point is some- 
times felt to belong increasingly with the “conservative north-east” rather than 
the Protestant strongholds further south.!® Interestingly, the “conservative” 
label often applied to the north-east may need to be nuanced considerably in 
the light of recent work by Catherine McMillan. This highlights the extent to 
which, by the early 17th century, the Church there had developed Reformed 
institutions broadly of a piece with areas considered more conducive to 
Reformation.!9 


15 Lynch, “Preaching to the Converted.” 
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The monographs already discussed on Angus and Ayrshire offered assess- 
ment of the development of the Reformed clergy after 1560 — a vital issue for 
the bedding down of the Reformation.?° One of the most important (and most 
challenging) tasks for Protestant church-building was the provision of minis- 
ters. McCallum’s work on Fife echoed aspects of Lynch’s argument on grad- 
ual adaptation to the Reformation since it was only by the 1590s that Fife was 
served by a comprehensive parish ministry. Prior to then, parishes having to 
share ministers was the norm, and this seems to have been the case for much 
of rural Scotland (and smaller towns as well). A vital but under-appreciated 
role in these decades was consequently played by readers, who could read 
prayers and Bible passages but not preach or administer the sacraments. In 
these counties it seems that there were enough readers (or almost enough) 
to serve the parishes from relatively early on, while the full preaching min- 
istry was slowly built up.?! A doctoral thesis on the diocese of Dunblane sug- 
gests rather slower progress on the provision of a full complement of clergy 
than in Fife or Ayrshire, which may partly reflect those counties’ connections 
to a nearby university in St Andrews or Glasgow.” The standards required of 
the ministry were high: university educated clergy were preferred even at the 
expense of incomplete provision (in contrast to the English approach). 

Another key element in the development of the Reformed Church in the 
localities was church discipline, enforced primarily by the parish-level kirk 
session, and a key pillar of the “trew Kirk” in Scotland (as well as the primary 
means of ensuring conformity with the Reformation).?3 Because their records 
are seen as comparatively rich windows into lay experiences, they have been 
increasingly prominent in Scottish Reformation historiography, above all in 
Margo Todd’s work.?+ However apart from works on Edinburgh and Fife they 
have played a lesser role in local studies, due to the localities chosen. Ayrshire 
has no appropriate kirk session minutes for the 16th century, and Bardgett’s 
book on Angus can only make use of one volume, the fragmentary minutes 
for Monifieth.25 So far, apart from Fife, the counties studied have not been 
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those with significant pre-1600 kirk session minutes. These also exist for par- 
ishes such as Elgin, Stirling and, albeit just outside Edinburgh, Leith, and St 
Cuthbert's (the range expands greatly after 1600 if a longer Reformation 
chronology is adopted). In any case, as with the clergy, it appears that the 
development of Reformed discipline was a gradual process, to be measured 
in decades rather than years, and lasting into the 17th century in some rural 
areas, although McCallum has suggested that the gradual pace of institutional 
change in the localities may have “softened the blow” and inadvertently made 
for a more effective and gradual transition to Reformation teachings, worship 
and discipline.*® Certainly by the early 17th century, Cornell has been able to 
identify considerable effectiveness, power and reach achieved by East Lothian 
kirk sessions.?” What is clear is that the development of Protestant institutions 
was not a rapid or uniform process; equally it also appears that in the kirk ses- 
sion the Scottish reformers had a distinctively effective vehicle (especially in 
comparative terms) for the communication and inculcation of Protestantism 
in each parish. 


5 Emerging Themes and Trends 


However, it is not only locally or regionally focused studies which can provide 
insights into local experiences of Reformation. A study which is national in 
scope has taken us closest to the beating pulse of parish religion after 1560. 
Todd's Culture of Protestantism drew on kirk session minutes from across the 
country to outline the ways in which they communicated and negotiated 
Reformation at the level of parishes and even households. The book’s impor- 
tance for anyone wishing to understand the local dynamics of religion can 
scarcely be over-stated. However, while it does reflect on the significance of 
specific localities, the aspect of the book which has drawn the most criticism 
is its blending and even conflation of evidence from quite different parochial 
settings. This by no means invalidates its carefully drawn conclusions, but 
historians have since found it necessary to return to the study of specific loca- 
tions (such as East Lothian, Fife, and Glasgow) in order to develop the ideas in 
relation to specific local contexts. 

Todd’s book also identified important continuities in religious experi- 
ences on either side of 1560, with an ongoing role for physical, communal and 
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sensual aspects of Christianity alongside the importance of the Word. The 
study is far from alone in identifying continuities, and one emerging trend in 
the local (and wider) historiography of the Scottish Reformation is a desire 
to question the traditional centrality of 1560 as a dividing line. This includes 
work on Catholicism which sees parallel reform processes within Catholic and 
Protestant Christianity on either side of 1560, and studies of the local dynamics 
of belief which trace ongoing forms of allegiance to the old faith as well as hes- 
itancy to embrace the new.?9 But it also encompasses more institutional con- 
tinuities within the Protestant Kirk, with work on Fife suggesting analogous 
structures of worship and ministry for years and even decades after 1560.30 
Still, it is possible to overplay the continuities, and viewed from a longer-term 
perspective the changes in lay experiences of worship (and especially disci- 
pline) were profound, as were some of the cultural changes addressed by other 
chapters in this volume. But regional studies have, overall, tended to rein- 
force the wider tendency to challenge previously held notions among many 
historians of a swift and wholesale transformation from Catholic Scotland to 
Protestant Scotland. 

As we have seen, researchers have been able to identify broad regional con- 
tours in levels of enthusiasm or institutional support for Reformation. But there 
has been more to the local historiography than the production of a jigsaw puz- 
zle where each region, with its particular Reformation (conservative, radical, 
or other), is slotted into a wider whole. The variations have not simply been at 
regional, county, diocesan or town level: it is becoming increasingly clear that 
parochial experiences could vary enormously even at close hand. Sanderson 
highlighted distinctions between the more densely populated north and west 
of Ayrshire and the south of the county, and work on Fife has highlighted quite 
different experiences of Reformation in parishes only a few miles apart. A par- 
ish close to St Andrews could find itself lacking proper ministry and worship 
for two decades after the town’s Reformation day in the summer of 1559, and 
experiences of kirk discipline were highly variable between different Fife par- 
ishes in the early 17th century.*! The variations extend beyond the distinction 
between urban and rural parishes too. Work on East Lothian has also stressed 
the fine-grained parochial variations in patterns of discipline within an area, 
and the physical surroundings for worship also depended greatly on local 
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parochial circumstances.” Glasgow's religious situation after 1560 does not 
fit neatly into either a well-reformed category, or a conservative category; the 
local dynamics of religion were much more complicated and ambiguous than 
that. And the northeast’s experiences of lived religion were more diverse than 
the conventional “conservative” label implies. If Scotland had many reforma- 
tions, they did not always easily fit into neat county- or town-shaped building 
blocks. One possibility which has been raised by existing research, but not yet 
fully evaluated, is that the type of settlement was just as important. Certainly, 
within Fife after 1560, differences between types of parish were greater than 
between different areas of what was a geographically diverse county. It is fairly 
uncontroversial to suggest that coastal burgh parishes in different regions 
might have had much more in common with each other than with nearby rural 
parishes, but when additional complicating factors like lordship and patron- 
age, local burgh politics, economic activity, and the local clergy are consid- 
ered, it is clear that much more detailed and granular analysis of parochial 
Reformations is needed.?? 

Equally, it is also important to recognize the importance of locality in 
understanding aspects of Reformation history normally viewed through 
less local lenses. For example, one of the many innovative contributions of 
Dawson’s new biography of John Knox is a proper sense of his grounding in 
place, with his roots in Haddington (“The Man from the Banks of the Tyne”), 
his affection for his godly bolt-hole in Ayrshire, and his “love-hate” relationship 
with Edinburgh.** And trends in intellectual and cultural history also benefit 
from being related to region and locality: Holmes’s work on liturgy highlights 
a distinctive, regional, intellectual culture in the north-east (including but not 
limited to Catholic reform); while Jamie Reid-Baxter’s work explores a distinc- 
tive strand of presbyterian literature and spirituality centred on the East Neuk 
of Fife.?5 Further, the regional dimensions of education are increasingly well 
understood thanks to new research on the universities, which each experi- 
enced their own different processes of Reformation. Patterns of pre-university 
education and its relationship with the new Reformed Church and ministry 
across towns and counties remain less fully researched, but the materials for 
such study have been provided by John Durkan’s work and especially his com- 
pilation of lists of schoolmasters across Scottish parishes.36 
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6 Sources, Future Directions, Conclusion 


The turn towards local and regional studies of Reformation was part of a wider 
historiographical shift away from traditional narrative and chronicle sources, 
and from the records of central government, towards local sources and archives. 
The relative centralization of record-keeping in Scotland, with many burgh and 
church papers held in Edinburgh's National Records of Scotland, has perhaps 
served to keep studies in closer dialogue with other areas and with the evidence 
for central authorities, while at the same time gravitating away from the local 
clusters of research activity that characterize some other nations’ Reformation 
historiographies. But the main studies discussed above have tended to uti- 
lize locally created ecclesiastical and secular government records. In particu- 
lar, local studies have made much use of burgh court and council records, 
with studies like those of Verschuur and Slonosky demonstrating how burgh 
records can be used to trace urban experiences of Reformation. This includes 
councils’ formal and overt religious policies, but as these are limited, much 
analysis has also centred on more painstaking reconstruction of trends in the 
composition of council chambers over the Reformation years. The nature of 
the sources mean that intensive reconstructions of personnel and procedure 
is required, and easy observations on religious opinions or events are not on 
offer, but they can build up a picture of how elites negotiated the coming of the 
Reformation. Smaller burghs beyond the already well-researched Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, and Perth have been less comprehensively studied in this 
way, but research on Haddington, Stirling and Glasgow points the way towards 
widening our understanding of local urban developments.” Similarly, records 
of landholding, religious donations and investment, and ecclesiastical person- 
nel require particularly intensive work but Rhodes’s research on St Andrews 
shows that methodologies can be developed to produce fundamental insights 
on religious history from complex administrative records. For rural studies 
prior to 1560, again, use has been made of secular property records and fam- 
ily papers to trace Angus and Ayrshire lairds’ and reformers’ connections and 
networks. But there is scope for further work on other counties and a greater 
emphasis on the role of noble patronage and power bases after 1560 as well as 
relationships with the Reformation movement pre-1560.38 
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Much of the research is, therefore, necessarily rooted in records of secu- 
lar economic and political activity. This has been reflected in a historiogra- 
phy stressing the interplay of religious and secular motives in responding to 
the Reformation (an approach influenced also perhaps by the desire to look 
beyond confessional or conversion-based explanations of Reformation, in 
Scotland and elsewhere). The worldly and the spiritual were not in conflict or 
separate, of course, as much of the best recent work is at pains to stress. But it 
is inescapable that many of the sources for local Reformation history are lack- 
ing in obvious insight into, or overt reflection, on faith, human experiences, 
emotion, and religious complexity. For the period after 1560, one of the more 
popular solutions has been the use of kirk session records, which also min- 
ute the Kirk’s attempts to regulate and reform their parishes. One challenge 
is that the records are patchy in survival for the initial stages after 1560. More 
importantly, there was no equivalent prior to their first appearance in 1559 and 
there was very limited and genuinely local (especially rural) ecclesiastical doc- 
umentation for the pre-1560 period. This means that kirk session records can 
be used more to trace the “long” Reformation of late 16th- and early 17th-cen- 
tury parish life rather than experiences of the more immediate transitions and 
upheavals in religion. More use needs to be made of kirk session minutes for 
urban Reformations: those for Glasgow and Perth have much potential for fur- 
ther study (oddly neither were used in Michael Graham’s otherwise exhaustive 
study of 16th-century discipline), among many others.?9 Some other potential 
sources utilized elsewhere to study local religious change have been little used, 
even where they do survive for Scotland. Study of wills has been very limited 
despite an increasing body of surviving examples as the 16th century pro- 
gressed; the caution (and downright scepticism) expressed in some, though 
not all, English historiography about their use as evidence of religious pref- 
erences may have helped to foster a reluctance to delve into this archive.*° 
Scotland’s lack of regional centres of print culture and a perceived compar- 
atively short supply of visual and physical evidence may also have closed off 
some further avenues for potential local study which have proved significant 
elsewhere in Europe.! 

Equally, however, there is much that needs to be done. As discussed earlier, 
for some of the larger towns there is as much need to synthesize and reflect on 
evidence which has been accumulated over decades through various research 
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agendas as to explore or look for new material. Smaller towns are much less 
well covered but often have useable burgh archives, and there are signs from 
recent and current doctoral research that debate on the local urban experience 
may be moved forward considerably in future. Gaps in coverage of counties are 
gaping: the source material may not always be forthcoming but the studies of 
Ayrshire, Angus (and, though only after 1560, Fife) suggest that detailed and 
intensive archival work can reap rewards. Large sectors of the central-belt low- 
lands and parts of the north-east represent relatively uncharted territory for 
Reformation historians, and the challenges of such work can be as much about 
managing and conceptualising complex and superficially unrevealing evi- 
dence types as about a lack of material. The highlands are discussed elsewhere 
in this volume, but another striking gap is the Borders: our understanding of 
border society has been enormously advanced by Maureen Meikle and Anna 
Groundwater, but questions of religion have not been particularly prominent 
in such studies.*? Other areas could no doubt be added to the list. 

One needs to reiterate, however, that the potential gains to be reaped 
from expanding our coverage do not lie primarily in filling in the pieces of 
the jigsaw. This is partly because adding new pieces might happen not to tell 
us much that is new — a problem of diminishing returns — but also because 
there is often much more to be done within areas which have been addressed. 
Furthermore, as we have seen, the Reformation’s local variations were as much 
at the parochial and very local level as at regional level, and indeed the regional 
contours are already reasonably well understood. What we stand to gain from 
further local studies is fresh material and a broader range of evidence with 
which to assess fundamental questions about the nature of responses to reli- 
gious reform, conflict and change. Just as importantly, local perspectives (and 
methodologies, using locality as a way of managing the evidence and research, 
if nothing else) are also likely to be essential to do justice to some of the cru- 
cially important and exciting newer concepts and themes which are emerging 
in Scottish and wider Reformation history, many of which are discussed in the 
later sections of this volume. To return to the assertion made at the outset of 
this chapter: the importance of local approaches to the Reformation lies not 
in narrating how far (or how little) the national Reformation was transmit- 
ted to the regions, or producing a constituency-map of party affiliations, but 
in appreciating the complexity and multi-faceted nature of religious change 
and providing ways of exploring how Reformation affected a more diverse and 
holistic range of Scottish religious experiences. 


42 Meikle, A British Frontier?; Groundwater, The Scottish Middle March. 
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PART 3 


Explaining Beliefs 


CHAPTER 6 


Revolution, Consensus, and 
Controversy: Reformation Thought in Scotland 


David G. Mullan 


1 Transition from the Late Medieval Kirk to John Knox 


At 1500, Scotland was firmly enmeshed in an almost monolithic Western 
Christendom.! The country had been little troubled with heresy, as England and 
Bohemia had been. Ian B. Cowan writes that in the 15th century, heresy “was 
virtually unknown,” and only three heretics, one of them a Bohemian, were 
burned.” According to John Knox (1514/15-1572), in 1494 the Lollards of Kyle in 
mid-Ayrshire were brought before the archbishop of Glasgow and 34 of their 
articles were recorded in the diocesan registers (no longer extant). The charges 
were dismissed by King James Iv, but Knox regarded the articles as proof that 
God had not forgotten Scotland “evin in the tyme of grettast darkness.” 

However, most Scots were not attracted to heresy. Alec Ryrie claims that 
“until heresy began to be imported from abroad in the 1520s, the Scottish 
Church was entirely stable.”4 If some generally minor anticlericalism was a fact 
of life across Europe, people accepted the presence of the Church and looked 
to the clergy to perform the sacraments and sometimes preach, as well as cater 
to educational and legal needs. The Church was hierarchical, governed from 
the top by the bishop of Rome, the pope, who appointed the other bishops, 
generally nominated by the secular power. In Scotland there were 13 bishops, 
including two archbishops, of St Andrews and Glasgow. These were typically 
well-connected men who came for the most part from the landed classes for 
whom they did favours, including, in the 16th century, the feuing of Kirk lands. 
This practice seriously undermined the assets and financial stability of the 
Kirk, since for a permanently fixed annual fee it diverted income-flow from its 
lands to non-ecclesiastical and secure landowning tenants. 


1 Recent books on Scottish late medieval Christianity are Fitch, The Search for Salvation, and 
Cowan, Death, Life, and Religious Change, and much of Holmes, Sacred Signs. 

2 Cowan, Scottish Reformation, 89; Visny, “A Hussite in Scotland.” 

3 Knox, History of the Reformation, in Knox, Works 1, 10. 

4 Ryrie, Origins, 25. 
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Parish life centred around the priest, who performed the sacraments, cer- 
emonies which were believed to convey grace or divine favour to those who 
participated in them with the correct disposition. The first of the sacraments 
was baptism, which brought the child into the Church and ensured its passage 
to heaven through the washing away of the stain of original sin. The apex of the 
sacramental system was the Mass or Eucharist, wherein bread and wine were 
transformed into the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose perfect 
sacrifice on the cross was an atonement and remedy for human sinfulness and 
alienation from God. It was common for those with means to endow Masses 
to be said for a person after he or she died, in anticipation of an abbreviated 
stay in purgatory. The other sacraments were confirmation (reserved to the 
bishop), marriage, orders (likewise reserved to the bishop), confession/abso- 
lution, and last rites. 

The uniformity of western Christendom was shattered in the early 16th 
century by Martin Luther (ca. 1483-1546), who was also professor of theology 
at the new University of Wittenberg in Electoral Saxony. In 1517 he proposed 
a disputation based upon his 95 Theses, around the theme of indulgences. 
Indulgences were not new (they had been granted in conjunction with the 
Crusades), and now they were being offered as a means of raising money for 
Albrecht, archbishop of Mainz who had contracted a large debt for gaining his 
prestigious position, and for the rebuilding of St Peter’s in Rome. The indul- 
gence was intended to reduce time in purgatory for the purchaser, or even for 
the dead. Luther believed that indulgences distorted the Christian doctrine of 
repentance and salvation. This was just the beginning. Over the ensuing three 
years Luther’s theology advanced so that he rejected papal authority, reduced 
the number of the sacraments to three and then two, and elevated the Bible 
over Church councils and Church tradition. In 1520 he was excommunicated 
by the pope, and the next year he was outlawed by Emperor Charles v before 
whom he appeared at a Diet held at Worms. Since Luther’s ideas had consid- 
erable support, schism ensued, and Western Christendom would never be 
one again. 

Luther’s theology revolved around grace and faith (sola gratia, sola fide), so 
that an individual could not earn grace by merit; it was the gift of God and 
was received only by the medium of faith, itself the gift of God. Good works 
did not make good people, but good people, those renewed by grace follow- 
ing contrition and repentance, performed good works spontaneously, mak- 
ing such works consequent upon rather than antecedent to salvation. Thus, 
Luther undermined the uniqueness of the priesthood, as ultimately no human 
or institutional mediation of grace was required; the religious status of priests, 
monks, and nuns, seen as “spiritual,” was not superior to that of the laity, who 
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as believers shared in a priesthood. Luther’s religious revolution, therefore, had 
a profoundly democratizing effect upon Christianity. Priests or ministers and 
Church services and sacraments were still important and normally necessary, 
but salvation came only by grace and faith. 

Luther’s ideas were soon imported into Scotland mostly through east-coast 
ports facing across the North Sea. Parliament first enacted legislation against 
heretical works from the Continent in 1525,5 and continued to do so. The first 
Protestant heretic to be burned was the well-connected Patrick Hamilton 
(1524-1528) at St Andrews in 1528. Having studied in St Andrews and Germany 
(Marburg) he had composed what was later known as “Patrick’s Places,” pub- 
lished in Antwerp.® These were Lutheran theses on the antinomy of law and 
gospel, faith, and works, and thus justification. Ian Cowan writes that there is 
little evidence to suggest that Protestant ideas were gaining much ground in 
Scotland. Jane Dawson finds a total of 21 martyrs in the country, although she 
allows that there might have been more names recorded in the now lost dioc- 
esan registers.” She refers to a “policy of minimal execution,’ while noting that 
there was more persecution in the 1530s due to James v’s support. 

James v died on 14 December 1542; his daughter, Mary Stewart (1542-1587), 
succeeded him at the age of six days. The regent or governor of the realm 
was James Hamilton (ca.1515—-1575), 2nd earl of Arran, who helped open the 
country to religious ideas from schismatic Henrician England and allowed the 
circulation of vernacular Bibles from across the border.’ This “godly fit” did 
not long endure, and under the renewed influence of Cardinal Beaton, per- 
secution returned. George Wishart (ca. 1513-1546) graduated from Louvain in 
Arts in 1532 and was at some point ordained priest. He may have taught Greek 
in Montrose which brought him to the attention of the bishop of Brechin. 
In 1538 he fled to Bristol where he became an evangelical preacher, and for 
which he was briefly detained until popular action procured his release. In 
1539 he appeared before Archbishop Cranmer and was forced to carry a faggot 
in acknowledgement of his errors. Martin Dotterweich writes that “his career 
reflects a developed and Reformed theology.’? At some point he returned to 
the Continent, visited Heinrich Bullinger in Zurich, and probably during this 


5 RPS, 1525/7/32, 17 July 1525. 

6 Knox, Works 1, 19-35; Knox, History 2, 219-229; Haas, Franz Lambert und Patrick Hamilton; 
Müller, “Protestant Theology in Scotland and Germany.” 

7 Dawson, “The Scottish Reformation,” 260; Mullan, “Writing the Scottish Reformation,” 21. 

8 RPS, 1543/3/25, 15 March 1543, private act proposed by Lord Maxwell; see also Wright, “ ‘The 
Commoun Buke of the Kirke,” 156-164. 

9 Dotterweich, “Wishart, George,” ODNB, S.V. 
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sojourn (1539-1542) or soon afterwards translated the First Helvetic Confession 
(1536) into English (published posthumously in 1548, and republished in 1844), 
composed jointly by Swiss theologians: Heinrich Bullinger, Leo Jud, Oswald 
Myconius, Simon Grynaeus, and Caspar Megander, along with Martin Bucer 
and Wolfgang Capito from Strasbourg.!° Wishart’s translation was the first pub- 
lication of that confession in any language. The Bible is elevated above trad- 
ition, and Augustinian influence is evident. In 1542 Wishart was in Cambridge 
and left a recollection of austerity in his way of life. He returned to Scotland 
in 1543 where he embarked on itinerant preaching on the east coast. He was 
commanded to be silent and went to the west country. Back in Dundee he 
escaped an assassination plot and moved on to East Lothian where he con- 
tinued to preach. He was arrested and ultimately taken to St Andrews where 
he was subjected to a trial for heresy, then hanged and burned in March 1546. 

In his narrative of Wishart’s time in Scotland, Knox notes that Wishart was 
“vehement” against false worship, implying his opposition to the Mass. During 
his heresy trial, which Knox takes from John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
Wishart defended his preaching against orders to desist, disagreed with some 
of the articles alleged against him, attacked the sacramental system, and 
upheld the Bible as the sole judge in matters of doctrine and faith.” 

However, as eventful as Wishart’s return to Scotland was, it was his impact 
on a disciple, John Knox, that was most significant for the future.!* Knox joined 
Wishart on his preaching tour in East Lothian. He appropriated Wishart's stri- 
dent anti-Catholicism as well as his mantle of an Old Testament prophet. 

Jon Balserak has explored the notion of prophecy in patristic and medie- 
val theological literature, and its impact on the Reformers, particularly John 
Calvin (1509-1564). There were two traditions from which early modern 
thinkers could have drawn. Tradition 1 was the knowledge of hidden things, 
in the future, of course, but also in the past and the present. Tradition 2 refers 
to the interpretation of Scripture; it is most closely associated with the New 
Testament, and specifically the Apostle Paul. In the Middle Ages, these two 
strands were generally both embraced and blended. The early Reformers 
saw their ministry as continuing the work of Old Testament prophets with 
their denunciation of the Mass as idolatry, in the context of interpreting 


10 Wodrow Misc., 1-23. German and Latin versions of the Confession are included in Creeds 
of Christendom 3, 211-231. Modern text-critical ed. of both by Ernst Saxer in RB 1/2, 33-68, 
and see esp. p. 38 there on Wishart. See also Hazlett, “Detecting Interactions.” 

11 Knox, Works 1, 149-171. 

12 Ryrie, “George Wishart,’ 8; and especially Dawson, John Knox, 28-37. 

13 Eire, War against the Idols. 
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the Bible. Balserak concludes: “Calvin believed that he spoke for God. He was 
God’s mouthpiece in Europe. He believed that he possessed an authority, 
therefore, that was unrivaled by king, pope, or fellow reformer. This authority 
verged ... on infallibility.”+ 

This also reflects Knox’s view of himself. He was a prophet, like Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah,’ who denounced the idolatry of the Mass (its idea of sacrifice and 
adoration of the sacramental host of Christ’s body as a Real Presence), the 
cult and intercession of the saints 16 and other perceived abuses in the Roman 
Church which had baptized and ordained him. Knox was not a lone voice in 
Scotland; he was seconded by influential landed gentry and several capable 
churchmen who shared in the promotion of radical ideas, some of them from 
prominent perches in the medieval Catholic Church. But Knox was the only 
one who wrote and left his version of the events and memoirs of the early years 
of the Reformation. He also composed tracts, short and long, and letters, and 
participated in the founding of the new Reformed Kirk of Scotland in 1560, 
being one of a team of authors of the Book of Discipline and the Confession 
of Faith. 


2 1560 and Its Sequels 


The first step in organizing a new national Kirk was taken on 29 April 1560 when 
Knox and five others were commissioned by the Scottish Privy Council to pro- 
duce in a “Book of Reformation” a new polity or organization, different from 
the ruined Roman Church, and what would become the First Book of Discipline. 
It preceded the Confession of Faith. The Book of Discipline had a complicated 
history,!’ and it proved to be problematic, given that the financial implications 
were beyond the Kirk’s ability to achieve. It did provide for non-clerical officers 
in the Kirk: elders or presbyters. These men were to assist the ministers, few as 
there were in the early years, to direct the parishes and eventually to supply 
discipline for the people's faults. One afterthought (the discussion does not 
have a numbered “Head” like most of the rest of the chapters) was the office of 


14 Balserak, John Calvin, 180. 

15 Hazlett, “Jihad 285, 288-289; Almasy, “Knox and A Godly Letter”; Mullan, “Writing 
the Scottish Reformation,” 25-26; Dawson, John Knox, 34-35, 71-72, 199, 253-254, 292, 
313-315 etc. 

16 Like other Reformers, Knox was relatively restrained on the cult of the Virgin Mary; see 
Torretta, “Our Lady Reconsidered.” 

17 ~-FBD, 3-77. 
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superintendent.!* This preaching pastor had supervisory functions but was not 
like a medieval bishop in the apostolic succession, and did not have reserved 
sacramental powers, as in confirmation. Eventually the office was discarded. 
The first draft of the book was not presented to Parliament and the final ver- 
sion received only some level of approval by a gathering of the nobility on 27 
January 1561.19 

On 17 August 1560, the Parliament of Scotland enacted the Scots 
Confession.”° It was a commonplace of the Reformation that countries imple- 
menting the new religion would draw up a charter in which the leading theo- 
logians declared the fundamental beliefs of the Churchin each polity, submitted 
for approval to the governing body. The Kirk was no different, though the haste 
with which the “six Johns” did their work, in four days, might be singular. Ian 
Hazlett has analysed the confession and its 25 articles,” writing that the docu- 
ment’s chapter divisions do not necessarily make sense and may have been 
added by the publisher. He also suggests that the articles may be divided into 
two sections, apparently non-controversial and explicitly controversial. In the 
first 10 chapters, the authors deal largely with matters of Christian orthodoxy 
which have widespread acceptance, including the Nicene formulation of the 
Trinity and the Chalcedonian definition of the two natures of Christ. One arti- 
cle which contained some controversial substance was chapter 3, on original 
sin. At the time of the Fall, “the image of God [was] utterlie defaceit in man,” a 
claim which went beyond what various Catholic theologians, and even Calvin, 
would have stated. Hazlett also writes that the context of collective salvation 
history relating to covenants, which is recounted in these opening statements, 
distinguishes the Scots Confession from other Reformed confessions. 

It has been frequently asserted that the 1560 Confession is “Calvinist” in its 
orientation, as if Calvin were the chief theologian to determine the mature 
Swiss and general Reformed tradition, shaped rather by a Geneva-Zurich con- 
sensus.?” Philip Schaff, writing first in 1876 in Creeds of Christendom, asserts 


18 On the work of one superintendent see Dunbar, Reforming the Scottish Church. John 
Erskine of Dun’s superintendency of Angus and the Mearns comes into view in Bardgett, 
Scotland Reformed, 87-118. 

19 Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 17-32; Kirk, “The Superintendent.” 

20 Knox, Works 2, 93-120. 

21 Hazlett, “The Scots Confession 1560.” See especially Hazlett’s modern text-critical edition, 
Confessioun of the Faith | “Confessio Scotica,’ Introduction, 209-239. 

22 See Campi, “Calvin, Swiss Reformed Tradition” Along with Calvin’s Institutes the major 
formative influences in Scotland were to be Heinrich Bullinger’s Decades and his Second 
Helvetic Confession (1566); the latter was officially commended by the Kirk’s General 
Assembly. 
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that the Scots Confession is “decidedly Calvinistic,’23 while a modern writer, 
Clare Kellar, describes its “simple Calvinist terms.”?4 Yet Ian Hazlett demon- 
strates that since the six authors came from different backgrounds, five of 
them at least having spent time on the Continent or in England, the varied 
emphases in the document reflect divergent influences. Still, Calvin’s discern- 
ible influence is never far away from the confession and there is not much 
with which he would have disagreed. One locus which goes beyond Reformed 
and Calvinist thought is found in chapter 18, the notes of the Church, suc- 
cinct statements about how the true Church is defined. For Catholics, these 
were one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic. For the Reformed (as in the Lutheran 
Augsburg Confession), the two usual notes were true preaching, based upon 
the Bible, the Word of God, which stood above the Church and councils which 
were prone to err, and the right administration of the two sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. To these the authors added ecclesiastical discipline 
to ensure a high standard of morality among the populace.?5 

Chapter 14 on good works also goes beyond Calvin and expresses the polit- 
ical implications of Scottish Reformed theology. People are subject to secular 
authority, with one major proviso: “while thei [magistrates] pas not ower the 
boundis of thair office.” Along with the duty of “repress tyranny” mentioned 
in the same article, this precept, echoing the early Zwingli and some radical 
Lutheran sources, was understood by some as permitting the right of resist- 
ance to tyranny; further, that it requires it should the ruler seek to impose or 
maintain idolatry, that is, the Mass, in the country — a matter of special con- 
cern to Knox. This theme would have a history stretching into the late 17th cen- 
tury. For the present, the magistrate had authority to reform religion, as in the 
Old Testament, supplying authorization for the Parliament to act in matters of 
a religious nature (chapter 24). 

The second section (controversial) of the confession makes plain the authors’ 
opposition to Roman Catholicism. Christ is the only head of his Kirk, and the 
attribution of such a title to anyone else is “blasphemous to oure Soverane and 
Supreame Governour, Christ Jesus” (ch. 11). Good works are the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, and anyone relying upon them is guilty of idolatry (ch. 15). In chapter 18, 
reference is made to “pestilent Synagoge,” “filthy synagoge,” and “Kirk malig- 
nant,” all signifying the Roman Church. In the next chapter, the authority of 
Scripture is upheld over against those Catholics who blasphemously attribute 


23  Creeds of Christendom1, 683. 

24 Kellar, Scotland, England, 206. 

25 Graham, Uses of Reform; Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 127-182; McCallum, Reforming the 
Scottish Parish, 189-230. 
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that ultimate authority to the Church. Chapters 21, 22, and 23 all treat of the 
sacraments, affirming that they are more than “naked and bair signes,” but less 
than what is believed by Romanists: there is no transubstantiation; union with 
the body of Christ is achieved by spiritual not material means. Communion 
should involve bread and wine for all participants, whereas in the Catholic 
Church only priests partook of the wine. The treatment of the sacraments is 
clearly aimed at the alleged idolatry and perversion of “the Papisticall Kirk.”?6 

The Scots Confession of 1560 did not maintain an actively high profile in the 
country beyond that of the statutory standard and norm, but it embodied the 
various theological trajectories of those who supplied intellectual leadership 
to the emerging Reformed Kirk and thereafter. It was to be supplemented by 
another confession in 1581 which would articulate more explicitly the fervent 
anti-Catholicism of the Scottish Reformation at a point of crisis. Another, more 
moderate, confession was drafted in 1616 with royal encouragement, referred 
to as the “Aberdeen Confession.” 2” Such confessional revision was common in 
the Reformed tradition at large. 

On 24 August 1560, Parliament passed three acts which effectively termi- 
nated the jurisdiction and function of the Roman Catholic Kirk in the country: 


The estates have statute and ordained that the Bishop of Rome has no juris- 
diction or authority within this realm in time coming, and that none of our 
said sovereign's subjects of this realm in any time hereafter suit or desire 
title or right by the said Bishop of Rome, or his seat, to anything within this 
realm under the pains of barratry, that is to say, proscription, banishment 
and never to enjoy honour, office or dignity within this realm.?8 


The second piece of legislation annulled all acts of Parliament in time past 
which were prejudicial to the current Parliament and the Confession of Faith, 
especially the maintenance of the Mass. The final act threatened penalties for 
those who continued to use the sacraments of baptism and the bread and wine 
in the Catholic manner, now outlawed in Scotland. The foregoing enactments 
were made out with the royal assent for this Parliament, and Queen Mary 
never consented to the legislation. Full legalization occurred in 1567 in the 


26 The attack on the Mass evoked Catholic and Reformed responses and contributions. See 
the other chapter on Catholic theology in this book by David G. Mullan, and Holmes, 
Sacred Signs, 184-193. 

27 See Hazlett, “Confessions and Catechisms,” 190-193, 199-204; Nimmo, “Eucharist in Post- 
Reformation Scotland.” 

28 RPS, A1560/8/4, 24 August 1560. Accessed 6 July 2017. 
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first Parliament of King James v1, when the earl of Moray, Lord James Stewart 
(1531-1570), was regent. 


3 The Concordat of Leith (1572) to the Five Articles of Perth (1618) 


In order to tell the story of Scottish theology in this era it is necessary to pro- 
vide some historical background as theological statements were often made 
in reaction to events in politics and in society. The superintendents were fre- 
quently criticized for their failure to visit parish kirks sufficiently. In addition, 
they were not authorized (like bishops) to represent the Kirk in Parliament, 
that is, to fulfil the traditional obligations of the First Estate. Eventually, a 
meeting was held between representatives of the Crown including the regent, 
James Douglas, earl of Morton (1516-1581) and the Kirk, including the super- 
intendent of Angus, John Erskine of Dun (1509-1589) at Leith in January 1572. 
Alan R. MacDonald has written a study of interactions between the govern- 
ment and the Kirk and sees the “Concordat of Leith” as a meeting halfway 
between the two parties and agendas.”° There would be bishops based on the 
old dioceses, and they would receive the financial support afforded to the old 
episcopate. But they would be responsible to Kirk General Assemblies and 
would have charge of a parish kirk. However, it quickly became apparent that 
there would be problems. Some of the bishops proved unfit and many of them 
were dilapidators. Most were related to landed families and granted access to 
temporalities to their superiors. By the middle of the decade, questions were 
being raised in the Kirk as to whether some of the titles associated with epis- 
copacy were warranted by the Word of God, and one minister asked whether 
diocesan episcopacy was consistent with the Bible. 

Consultation followed, both within the Kirk and internationally with 
Theodore Beza (1519-1605), Calvin’s successor in Geneva, and who advised 
strongly against episcopacy. The outcome was a presbyterial and conciliar- 
ist pattern for the government of the Kirk as embodied in the Second Book of 
Discipline, presented to the General Assembly in 1578 and approved in 1581.80 
It reflects the church organisation of Geneva. For long it was attributed to a 
great extent to Andrew Melville (1545-1622) who returned from that city in 1574 
after a stay of five years and where he had worked as a teacher and got to know 
Beza. More recent work has reduced his role in the emergence of the Second 
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Book of Discipline, but Gordon Donaldson insisted that the vanguard of those 
proposing a new discipline were of a younger generation than those who made 
the Reformation.?! 

The essence of the Second Book of Discipline was the presbyterian system of 
Kirk government by a hierarchy of church courts. As Anglican theologians were 
to affirm of divinely instituted episcopacy, presbyterian theologians argued 
that it was presbytery by divine right and that this was the only acceptable 
polity for the Kirk compatible with Scripture. It continues the idea of the elder 
from the First Book of Discipline. There are four officers in the Kirk, namely 
pastor (minister or bishop, of which there is no positive mention in the book), 
doctor (teacher), presbyter or elder (ruling), and deacon. What is of particular 
importance about this system of Kirk government is that there is no earthly 
head of the Kirk, neither magistrate nor bishop. There is no individual clerical 
hierarchy since ministers are all equal in power and the system is collegial. Kirk 
sessions remained from the First Book, though they are now generally subordin- 
ate to a higher and supervisory court known as the “eldership” or the “presby- 
tery” where the lay elders from several kirks met in conclave with pastors and 
doctors “for establisching of guid ordour and executioun of discipline, unto the 
quhilk assembleis all personis ar subject that remane within thair boundis.”32 

The Scottish Reformation was naturally anti-Roman Catholic from the 
beginning but with unconcealed hostility, abrasiveness and little thought of 
compromise or reconciliation. That said, it was a late Reformation in the post- 
Tridentine and “confessionalist” era when the Catholic Counter-Reformation 
hardly envisaged any accommodation or toleration of Protestantism, rather its 
extirpation. In the years which followed, the continued existence of Scottish 
Catholicism in the shadows, reaching the highest echelons of society, com- 
bined with events in the international sphere, aroused fears of a Catholic 
revival. Protestant divines were ready to do battle for what they believed was a 
divine work. As the young King James v1 entered his teenage years his most inti- 
mate courtiers included some Roman Catholics like Esmé Stewart, ist duke of 
Lennox (ca. 1542-1583). This appearance of storm clouds roused the Reformed 
to action. Knox had died in 1572, but the Kirk was not without leadership, and 
a vigorous reaction came forth. In January 1581 the “King’s Confession,” also 
known as the “Negative Confession” drawn up by John Craig, was signed by 38 


31 Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 50; Donaldson, Scottish Reformation; SBD, 51; MacDonald, 
Jacobean Kirk, 12-14. Two new studies on Melville appeared in 201: Holloway, Andrew 
Melville and Humanism, and Reid, Humanism and Calvinism. These were followed by 
Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville. 

32 SBD, 194. See Kirk’s discussion of “The Kirk Session or Presbytery,” ibid., 102-114. 
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individuals including the king, the royal court, the government, and two chap- 
lains, promising the uprooting of all forms of — “the usurped authoritie of that 
Romane Antichrist upon the scriptures of God, upon the kyrk, the civill magis- 
trate and conscience of men ... his fyve bastard sacramentis.’33 The confession 
was largely a listing of rejected rites and customs of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion at a time when there was a “popish scare” in the country and fear of inva- 
sion by a Continental Catholic coalition aiming to eradicate Protestant heresy. 

The Second Book of Discipline did not receive parliamentary sanction and 
another change of government led to a reversal of course. The Erastian Black 
Acts of May 1584 reaffirmed the supremacy of the king in Kirk, placed bishops 
in their functions of visitation and presentation, and striking at the heart of 
the presbyterian system, subjected the calling of Kirk assemblies to royal com- 
mand. The Kirk was no longer autonomous and master of its own house, and 
it soon found itself under the authority of ex-presbyterian Patrick Adamson 
(ca. 1537-1592), newly appointed archbishop of St Andrews. More changes fol- 
lowed, and in 1592 the compromise Golden Act was passed, granting presby- 
terianism some element of official recognition. Yearly general assemblies were 
permitted, and presbyteries were granted the power to admit ministers to ben- 
efices, taking this capacity away from the bishops. But royal power in the Kirk 
remained, and the king was not long in exercising it as “supreme governor’, 
using his control over General Assemblies to determine the time and place, or 
even denying the right to assemble without his approval. 

Then began the resuscitation and restoration of the office of the dioce- 
san, hierarchical bishop. By steps it was ultimately accepted by the General 
Assembly in 1610 and confirmed by Parliament in 1612. Under the king as pre- 
tended “supreme governor” of the Church of Scotland the prospect of other 
changes in liturgy, confession of faith, catechism, forms for various rites of the 
Kirk, and the restructuring of the General Assembly according to the pattern of 
the English houses of convocation, much dominated by the bishops, it is clear 
that “Anglocentric convergence was what [the king] had in mind. Considering 
this and of events in years to come, it is hard to sustain an argument that this 
was not an attempt to Anglicanize the Kirk.”34 The same is true of further litur- 
gical changes in the form of the Five Articles of Perth, introduced in 1617 and 
pushed through a General Assembly in the next year. These included confirma- 
tion by bishops, five holy days to be observed (as in Reformed Zurich!), private 
baptism, private communion, and worst of all in presbyterian Reformed eyes, 


33 Scottish Historical Documents, 150-153; see also Hazlett’s modern text-critical edition, 
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kneeling for the reception of communion instead of sitting at tables as at a 
“Supper.” More than any other change, kneeling at communion (with impli- 
cation of transubstantiation and adoration leading to idolatry) fuelled fears 
of popery re-entering the Kirk and wiping out the Reformation of 1560. These 
fears would never be palliated, let alone cured, and fears of Catholicism would 
rage again in the 1620s and 1630s. 


4 The Road to Scottish Puritan Mysticism 


One of the great resources available to the Scottish Church historian is an ongo- 
ing work started in 19th century by the Revd Hew Scott, namely Fasti Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae.3> The volumes include all the known ministers of the parish 
churches in Scotland from the Reformation to modern times. Unfortunately, 
the early decades especially leave many unanswered questions, such as par- 
entage and social standing. Thus, a sociological analysis for the ministers 
1560-1638 is hardly feasible. We do have knowledge of these matters for a small 
proportion of the clergy, thanks in part to autobiographical remains or the 
labours of the minister, historian, and onetime Glasgow University librarian, 
Robert Wodrow (1679-1734). Ministers were drawn from all but the highest 
levels of Scottish society. A prominent Churchman, Robert Bruce was related 
to the Stewart succession, as his mother was descended from James 1. John 
Erskine of Dun, four times moderator of the General Assembly and an original 
superintendent, was a laird, and later, Patrick Forbes of Aberdeen was laird of 
Corse. John Welsh and Robert Boyd were also from the landed classes. John 
Livingston was the son of a minister, and sometimes several members of one 
family, like the Simsons, might become clergy. Robert, Zachary, and Andrew 
Boyd were all related, as were Andrew and James Melville. Information about 
marriage is also in short supply, but we can generalize about ministers not 
infrequently marrying the daughters of other ministers or the daughters of 
pious laymen and women. 

At first, staffing the parishes of the country was a difficult task, and some 
dubious choices were made, but eventually a university-educated clergy was 
achieved with a few exceptions and who rose through their outstanding abili- 
ties. The great majority of ministers in the 17th century had been to one of the 
country’s five universities (St Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen King’s, Aberdeen 
Marischal, Edinburgh). Some, like Robert Bruce and Robert Boyd, had been 
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abroad for further study or became professors in French Huguenot acade- 
mies. Those of such education knew well the international language of state, 
religion, law, and education, namely Latin, and so were able to participate in 
Reformed thought at home and abroad and had easy access to Roman Catholic 
contributions to theological debates. 

Apart from education, what made a minister? One immediately plunges 
into a complex web of beliefs and practices. Apart from a few Roman Catholic 
priests in the country illegally performing services in noble houses and out- 
of-the-way places, the ministers and their thoughtful laity were Reformed 
Protestants, later commonly called “Calvinists.” However, as important as prop- 
ositional theology was to the Reformed orthodox, theirs was an Augustinian 
form of piety which was full of personal emotional response to God, like the 
Confessions of the bishop of Hippo. This meant that the type of piety which 
was instilled in young Scots aimed at producing conversions. 

Conversion is a polyvalent word.36 In the Middle Ages, to convert usually 
meant to leave the secular life and to enter a monastic order, but in the puri- 
tan context it meant a deepening of religious experience, moving from intel- 
lectual assent to propositions or an intellectual appropriation of the histor- 
ical events of the faith?’ and on to a religion of the heart. David Black (ca. 
1550-1603) wrote that “the heart is the house of the affections,”?* although 
William Livingston (1576-1641) warned Bessie Clarksone to rely on faith not 
feeling.3? Livingston exemplifies his role as physician of souls, leading people 
to realize their effectual calling and responding to God, with the essential aid 
of divine grace. These people were the elect of God, chosen before creation, 
and were known by name to the one who made them.*° As Samuel Rutherford 
(ca. 1600-1661) wrote, Christ bargained with the Father for them and would 
not lose a single one. As for the reprobate, nothing could be done. Destiny was 
sealed before time, though preachers also called upon people to repent and 
not to let pass an opportunity to put their faith in Christ, the only pathway to 
heaven, as the minister, Henry Forrester (ca. 1569-1617), insisted in his brief 
tract. There is here an irreconcilable opposition between divine decree and 
human responsibility, and puritan divines seemed hardly able to confront the 
contradiction. Probably their hearers heard what they wanted: that God had 
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called them and offered them forgiveness and the gift of faith, and that if they 
had faith, eternal life would be theirs. 

A minister's life was not easy. Many people regarded them with contempt. 
Robert Rollock (ca. 1555-1599) alleged that the common people regarded the 
vocation as suitable for fools and others who could not make it in the regular, 
workaday world: “But if a Gentleman, an Esquires sonne, a lordes brother, &c. 
take on this calling, he is disgraced and abased therewith.’42 Reformed clergy 
had a theologically pessimistic opinion of humanity, seeing people as seething 
with sinfulness; Rutherford believed that only one in ten was elected to salva- 
tion.43 Preachers criticized folk from the pulpit and tried, with the help of the 
local presbytery, to impose a strict morality on their parishes. “Hast thou these 
dayes by past banished the spirit of God from thee by drunkennesse, whoore- 
dome, blood, deceit, or lyes?” asked Zachary Boyd (ca. 1585-1653).44 Ministers 
strove to reach their people. Most of them preached in the plain style, without 
learned flourishes and with carefully numbered points. But how many could 
follow an hour’s worth of preaching? 

Preaching was the sine qua non of the Protestant ministry. Unlike a 
Catholic priest, the minister had to be able to preach an intelligible and intel- 
ligent sermon that also reached the affections of the hearers. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated only a few times a year, and even there 
the centrepiece of the service was the sermon. In the period up to 1638 only 
Robert Bruce declared that the sacrament of bread and wine was a superior 
means of grace to preaching, though preaching was still essential. Bruce, ech- 
oing Rollock, aimed for union with God. This “conjunction is procured and 
brought about by two special means. It is brought about by means of the word 
and preaching of the Gospel, and it is brought about by means of the sacra- 
ments and their ministration.” The Word works on the ear, the sacraments on 
the eye: 


That doctrine must be most effectual and moving which awakens and 
stirs up most of the outward senses, for that which awakens not only 
the ear, but the eye, the taste, the feeling and all the rest of the outward 
senses must move the heart most and will pierce into the soul.*5 


42 Rollock, Certaine Sermons, 335. 
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More typical was Zachary Boyd, who wrote that “by preaching of the word, 
the Lord guideth us as by his counsell,’*6 while John Craig insisted that “our 
salvation doth not absolutely depend upon” the sacraments.*” The marrow of 
preaching was the Bible, in 66 books: 


Justlie it [the Bible] may bee called, the discoverie of God’s Heart to us 
and of our hearte to our selfe: A raye of the face of God in Christ; The 
Crosse of the Atheist, and the comfort of the good Christian: The horrour 
of Sathan who hath ever laboured to put out this light, that hee might the 
more securelie domeene in the world: It is the Epistle of the Creator to the 
Creature: The Love-Letter of Jesus Christ to the Church his Spouse: And 
the Testament of our loving Father, to us his beloved Children.*® 


But the Bible without the Holy Spirit to move preacher and auditor was a dead 
letter. 

Ministers were not only preachers. They were also writers and published 
sermons, sometimes written down by others, since presbyterians were inclined 
to extemporary preaching, based, however, on diligent preparation. They also 
composed tracts aimed at lay people, and normally written in the vernacular, 
which was increasingly English rather than Scots. Such writing really began in 
the 1590s (Robert Bruce, Alexander Hume of Logie and James Melville), and 
picked up significantly after the Five Articles of Perth (1618), including both 
controversial and practical compositions. Sermons and treatises were pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, London, Glasgow, St Andrews, Aberdeen, and the Low 
Countries, and circulated with English divinity on both sides of the border. An 
example is found in Mistress Rutherford’s Conversion Narrative where she read 
the English puritan John Hayward’s Strong Helper.*9 

Mistress Rutherford also demonstrated the neuroses that this puritan mysti- 
cism could generate in those who took godly discourse to heart. She struggled 
to find assurance of her salvation, and kept on sliding into melancholic epi- 
sodes, so severe that she had to stay away from knives, and once she thought 
she was becoming a witch. She attended Communion services held in other 
parishes than her own, looking for an experience which would lift her up once 
and for all. But like others who followed the road of self-examination, the nar- 
rative ends without an entirely satisfactory outcome; but at least she appears 
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to have come to an acceptance of her lot in life, including the death of her 
husband and young son in Ireland. 
Prayer was an important matter to puritans. John Knox wrote: 


How necessarie is the rycht Invocatioun of Godis name (otherwyse called 
perfyt Prayer) becometh no Christian to misknaw; seing it is the verie 
branche whilk springeth furth of trew Faith, whairof yf any man be desti- 
tute, notwithstanding he be indewit with whatsoever other vertweis, yit 
in the presence of God is he reputit for no Christiane at all. 


On the same page he defines prayer as “ane earnest and familiar talking with 
God.”50 Private prayer can be offered anywhere, though it is inexcusable to 
withdraw from public and common prayers. One of the complaints alleged 
against domestic masters was that they did not maintain family prayers for 
all persons living in their households. Meetings for prayer on weeknights were 
also held. 

One feature of post-1660 Restoration, evangelical, presbyterian piety was the 
writing of diaries and spiritual autobiographies. The seeds of this practice were 
sown in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. The minister and poet Alexander 
Hume of Logie (1560-1609), wrote Ane Treatise of Conscience which was pub- 
lished in Edinburgh in 1594. His purpose was to direct people to gain peace of 
conscience, and once that state was achieved, take pen and ink “and spedily 
write up, for a memoriall, the time & maner of thy trouble, and of thy deliver- 
ance ... and for all the daies of thy life, let it serve thee for these uses.’>* From 
that period, several examples of life writing have survived, notably autobiogra- 
phies by Bishop William Cowper (1568-1619) Mistress Rutherford, Robert Blair, 
and John Livingston. John Forbes of Corse and Archibald Johnston of Wariston 
wrote lengthy diaries.5? While the ministers’ autobiographies relate much 
about the affairs of their times in addition to conversion experiences, Mistress 
Rutherford tells of her meandering path through the early decades of her life: 


In end, when I was like to be overwhelmed, I went to Betty Aird hop- 
ing she would pray for me to God, if so wer that mercy might be had. 
I showed her the sins of my youth that so terrifyed me and that I durst not 
go to God. I wanted faith and repentance. She said I was in no other estate 
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nor [than] God’s children was in before, among quhom Mr Robert Bruce, 
Rachel Arnot, and herself wer a part.54 


Johnston of Wariston (1611-1663) began his diary with a prayer: 


O most gracious God, and to me ever ane most merciful in forgiving, and 
ane most indulgent Fayther in giving mor nor ever my heart could desyre, 
as thou hast oft greaved my soul unto the very death by presenting unto 
my memorie the doolful catolog of my abhomanable works, words, and 
thought, desyrs, desseings, or resolutions since ever I kneu good or evil.55 


One of the occasions for later life-writing was the composition and setting 
down of personal covenants. These were an offshoot of the theology of the 
time, namely federal or covenant theology. This entered Scotland in a devel- 
oped way in the 1590s with Robert Rollock’s Treatise of Effectuall Calling, first 
published in Latin in 1597 and in English in 1603. Covenant theology was predi- 
cated on God's dealings with humanity through covenants, such as that of pre- 
Fall works, but most notably the covenant of grace fulfilled in the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ on the cross.°° Beginning in about 1616, Scots were encour- 
aged to respond to the free covenant of grace by writing their own covenants 
to love, obey, and serve the Lord.5” Samuel Rutherford urged the practice in a 
letter in 1632,58 and it gained more attention after the Covenanting revolution 
of 1638 both in theological treatises and formal expression in manuscripts.°? 


5 “The Sound of The Feet of Popery at the Doores”®° 


On 19 July 1627, a meeting of churchmen in Edinburgh discussed the calling of 
a general fast. There was concern about many varieties of sin in the country, 
but at the head of the first paragraph were the words “Because of the great 
increase of Papistrie.”*! The level of apprehension only grew over the ensuing 
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decade. In fact, complaints had been made since the Reformation, and bish- 
ops, too, were active in attempting to suppress the threat, with William Cowper. 
bishop of Galloway, and Patrick Forbes (1564-1635), bishop of Aberdeen, writ- 
ing anti-Catholic tracts. In 1615 the Jesuit John Ogilvie (b.1599), was executed in 
Glasgow for denying the royal supremacy, with John Spottiswood, archbishop 
of Glasgow, leading the way. At the royally controlled and largely episcopalian 
General Assembly of the Kirk at Aberdeen 1616, enhanced suppression of per- 
sistent Catholicism was top of the agenda. 

Division was now entering the Kirk. The intrusion of bishops was seen 
by some as encroaching popery, though if that were all the change that was 
intended, bishops would likely have been widely accepted, functioning, as 
envisioned by Cowper, in conjunction with presbyteries. But with the com- 
ing of kneeling at Communion, it seemed that popery was at the door. In 1616 
a new confession was presented to the semi-episcopalian or “fixed” General 
Assembly at Aberdeen and whose agenda was managed in advance by the 
monarch. Yet this confession embodied orthodox Reformed Protestantism, 
and in one article states the following about predestination: 


Albeit all mankind be fallen in Adam, yit onlie these who are elected 
before all tyme are in tyme redeemed, restored, raised, and quickened 
againe; not of themselves or of their works, least anie man sould glorie, 
but onlie of the mercie of God, through faith in Jesus Christ.§? 


It is quite probable that no member of the Scottish clergy would have dissented 
from this article. The Kirk was united in doctrine almost into the 1630s,°° but 
then a further fracture would be added to polity and ceremonies. All these 
issues were subsumed under the formula, widely repeated: “Arminianism and 
popery.” 

In the first instance, Arminianism was a doctrinal formulation named after 
the Dutch theologian, Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), who tried to cut through 
some of the more problematical propositions in Reformed orthodoxy. He denied 
that grace was irresistible, thus introducing some role for human free will in the 
process of salvation. The Synod of Dort (or Dordrecht) in 1618-19 was an inter- 
national Reformed council (at which British churchmen were also present) con- 
vened to address and refute Arminianism (see Figure 6.1)- chiefly by reaffirming 
double predestination and exclusive divine causality and eliminating human 
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choice. The Arminian revision of Calvinism was known in England from the 
1590s, having been introduced by some foreign divines teaching there, and 
would grow over the ensuing decades. In Scotland, it was little talked about 
before the 1630s, when a very few ministers in the towns and cities, a few bish- 
ops, and a few professors at St Andrews University began to circulate it, or at 
least refer to it, in sermons and lectures. Approximately two dozen ministers 
and a handful of bishops were delated for alleged doctrinal divergence in 1638 
and 1639, although some of the accusations are rather suspect. Arminianism 
was present in the country, but the battle for Reformed orthodoxy had hardly 
been lost.64 

But “Arminianism” meant something in addition in England and in Scotland. 
It referred to alterations in liturgy, led by the archbishop of Canterbury, William 
Laud (1573-1645). Of course, he was an advocate for a uniform liturgy for the three 
kingdoms in the form of the Book of Common Prayer, which was not unknown in 
Scotland, but there the preference was for the Book of Common Order which was 
a rather more Reformed text. Laud had supported the ill-fated Scottish Booke of 
Common Prayer of 1637. He also advocated “the beauty of holiness,” and brought 
a strong aesthetic sense to church and worship, including the wearing of vest- 
ments by the clergy and moving the altar to the east wall of the chancel so that the 
priest had his back to the congregation; the centrality of the altar implied a reval- 
uation of the sacraments, making them of greater importance than the Word. 
Under Charles 1, some of these more Catholic practices as found in the Church of 
England began to make headway in Scotland. Opponents on both sides of the bor- 
der thought that Roman Catholicism and popery were about to be reintroduced 
into the respective countries. 

In Scotland, again as in England, the division among churchmen reflected 
attitudes toward the history of the Church. Those who accepted the inno- 
vations in worship, or who talked themselves into a very unwilling acquies- 
cence in the face of kneeling at Communion, had a different attitude toward 
Christian antiquity than their presbyterian counterparts. The Caroline bish- 
ops, such as William Forbes (1585-1634), briefly the first bishop of the new dio- 
cese of Edinburgh, placed a high value on the patristic age of the Church,®° 
from the sub-apostolic era up to Augustine or beyond to Bernard of Clairvaux. 
They saw a continuity of authority in the Church from the Apostles through 
the Church Fathers, and preferred antiquity to the reforming theologians of 
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FIGURE 6.1 Pouwels Weyts (11), The National Synod of Dordrecht, 1621, oil on canvas, 196 x 
172 cm., accession no. DM/975/504 
COURTESY OF DORDRECHTS MUSEUM, DORDRECHT 


the 16th and 17th centuries. Forbes and his followers were “steeped in antiq- 
uity”®® and accepted Catholic practices such as prayers for the dead. They did 
not call the pope Antichrist and did not unchurch Roman Catholics.®” Then 
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bishop and academic James Wedderburn (1585-1639), wrote of his experience 
in the Church of England (ca. 1632), observing 


that matters being as they are, we are not bound under paine of damnation 
to communicate with the church of Rome in those thinges which in our 
conscience we thinke erroneous and unlawfull, but only in the rest which 
are not so; and this we doe, for we doe not relinquish the communion of 
the Catholique church, but of a Catholique church corrupted, and that only 
in so farre forth as she is corrupted, retaining still an internall communion 
with her in basic faith and love, and an externall too, in the profession of one 
faith, one baptism, yea and in one preisthood, and sacrifice or sacrament of 
the altar.®8 


Obviously, men like Forbes and Wedderburn were hardly uncritical of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and none of them became Catholics, but they moderated their 
attitude to pave the way for an eventual healing of the Reformation separation. 
On the other side of the divide, presbyterians and some episcopalians also appre- 
ciated antiquity, and showed the influence of the many-faceted Augustine in their 
writings,” but their authority, by which all other authorities must be tried, was of 
an even more distant antiquity, namely the Bible. If Augustine might be cited as 
a proof text to support an argument, the puritan would embrace him gladly. But 
there was suspicion in this appeal to the past, and no Church Father, however 
famous, could be given precedence over the puritan interpretation of the Bible. 

Presbyterians claimed that the source of all the grief in the Kirk was the bish- 
ops. Robert Blair (1593-1666), famous minister in Ulster and Scotland, would 
write that “Prelacy [that is, bishops] itself was the worst of all corrupt ceremo- 
nies.””° Episcopacy was introduced gradually, and finally installed in 1610 in the 
apostolic succession, like their English counterparts. Three Scottish bishops 
went south to London and were consecrated in the Church of England fashion. 
Presbyterians worried that these 13 men (14 from 1634) would be the king’s lap- 
dogs, which they proved to be. They brought in kneeling at Communion even 
though they disliked it and used the power of the episcopal High Commission 
to enforce the practice on the unwilling. Then came doctrinal innovation, 
new canons in 1636, and a new “popish” Prayer Book in 1637, which the earl of 
Montrose called “the brood of the bowels of the Whore of Babel.”” 


68 Ibid., 52; Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 171. 

69 Coffey, Politics, Religion, 73-74. 
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71 Mullan, Scottish Puritanism, 231, citing Donaldson, Making of the Scottish Prayer Book, 73. 
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The National Covenant, signed by the nobility in the kirkyard of Greyfriars 
in Edinburgh on 28 February 1638, consists of three parts, the first of which is 
the Negative Confession of 1581. The radical view of the confession was that 
it was signed at a time when presbyterianism was the polity of the Kirk, so 
that despite the moderate tone of the Covenant, it was an easy step for the 
militants to have the bishops put on trial at the Glasgow General Assembly 
(1638). Had they not brought in the Scottish Booke of Common Prayer, very 
similar to the English one? The initially moderate Robert Baillie (1602-1662) 
wrote about “The Unreasonablenesse of the Service Book,” and argued that 
where the Scottish differed from the English, the former “draweth neerer to 
poperie.’”? The bishops had done nothing in print to argue the case for episco- 
pacy. They relied on the will of King Charles 1, and ignored the task of defend- 
ing the historic episcopate, and when Bishop John Maxwell (ca. 1590-1647) 
preached about divine right episcopacy in 1631, he was rebuked by the bishops 
who thought that episcopacy was only established by church law.” 


6 Conclusion 


It is worthwhile reflecting on the impact of external influences on Scottish 
theology from the Lutheran Patrick Hamilton to the triumphalist Covenanting 
and presbyterian Glasgow Assembly of 1638. Hamilton had spent time on the 
Continent and helped bring Lutheran doctrines to Scotland; Lutheran tracts 
had already appeared in the country thanks to merchants trading across 
the North Sea. Later, George Wishart had sojourns on the Continent and in 
England and when he returned to Scotland he came with the Upper Rhine and 
Swiss Reformed theology which was also to penetrate Protestant Edwardian 
England; as mentioned above, he had translated the First Helvetic Confession 
(1536) from Latin into English. Around the time of his reappearance in Scotland 
in the 1540s, English Bibles were being imported into the country. John Knox 
learned core Reformation theology from Wishart, and then spent time in 
France until his release and further exile in England, Frankfurt and especially 
in Geneva during Calvin's time. And Andrew Melville had been in both Paris 
and Geneva. After 1560 Scottish Protestants maintained fraternal relations 
with their English brethren, identifying with either episcopalians or presbyte- 
rians, while both parties in Scotland also lobbied with both Geneva and Zurich 
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seeking support for their position.”4 Even before James v1 succeeded Elizabeth 
I as James I of England and Ireland, he had begun to refashion the Scottish 
Kirk along Church of England lines, subverting presbyterianism and estab- 
lishing episcopacy, including the apostolic succession, status which the 1560 
superintendents were not granted. The rest of the reigns of James v1 and I and 
his successor, Charles 1, saw further convergence between the two countries, 
with Scotland forced to bend in the ecclesiastical direction of its larger and 
more powerful neighbour. Notable symptoms were first, the Five Articles of 
Perth, which introduced kneeling at Communion, and then in 1637 a Scottish 
Booke of Common Prayer. These helped set in motion events which would cul- 
minate in the National Covenant (1638), revolt, pan-British Isles civil war, and 
the execution of the king (1649). There was a restored episcopalian Church of 
Scotland after 1660, so that Scotland’s more marked religious independence 
from England would have to await the overthrow of the House of Stewart 
(1689) and the installation of a Dutch Reformed king (William of Orange). He 
preferred episcopacy and ceremony in England but endorsed the implementa- 
tion of definitive presbyterian polity and worship in Scotland. The price paid 
by the presbyterian Church of Scotland (1690) was the toleration of episco- 
palianism as a nonconformist community. Thus, thoroughgoing Calvinism in 
Scotland triumphed over the developing via media of Anglicanism, thereby 
setting the country on a different path. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Scottish Catholic Responses to Reformation 
Teachings after 1558 


David G. Mullan 


Rebelles to God’s halie Kirk 


JOHN HAMILTON, Facile Traictise, 13 


1 Introduction 


Thomas G. Law (1836-1904), lapsed English Catholic and erstwhile priest, was 
an historian, became keeper of the Signet Library in Edinburgh and was a 
founder of the Scottish History Society in 1886.1 Many of the primary sources 
cited in this chapter were included in whole or in part in his edition of Catholic 
Tractates. Of Catholicism during the Scottish Reformation he wrote: “One of 
the distinguishing features of the religious conflict in Scotland at the moment 
of the Reformation was the intellectual apathy or helplessness displayed by 
the natural leaders of the old Church.”* Cornelis Kuipers noted in 1964 that 
“the zeal of the Reformers contrasts sharply with the absence of any organ- 
ized activity on the part of the Catholic hierarchy,’ with special reference to 
the Reformation Parliament of 1560.3 A recent thesis on Catholicism and the 
Scottish Reformation endorsed these evaluations: “It seemed curious to me 
that with the spiritual livelihood of the nation on the line, Scottish Catholics 
as a whole, from the ecclesiastical leadership to the average recusant priest, did 
not provide more resistance.” An alternative opinion to the foregoing views, 
of a somewhat speculative nature, is from a Roman Catholic author, Maurice 
Taylor (subsequently bishop of Galloway). Yet later in his chapter in the Essays 
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on the Scottish Reformation edited by McRoberts, he cites Nicholas de Gouda 
(Goudanus) (ca. 1517-1565), a Dutch Jesuit who visited Scotland, to the effect 
that there were some notable Romanist preachers, but they were not particu- 
larly good controversialists.5 

In this chapter I shall outline typical arguments offered by a variety of 
Scottish Catholic writers during the era of the Reformation from around 1558 
to about 1600. There is no intention to cover the details of the lives of such 
Catholic controversialists, amply covered in much secondary literature such as 
the Innes Review and elsewhere. Other summary sources, including the ODNB, 
DSCHT and, among older writers, the Introduction provided by Law to the 
Catholic Tractates, provide the essentials of what is known up to now. Lacking, 
however, is comprehensive scholarly analysis of Scottish Catholic thought and 
theology after 1560. Things have little progressed beyond sections of Kuipers’s 
Introduction to his critical edition of select works by Quintin Kennedy 
(1520-1564) in 1964.8 In Torrance’s Scottish Theology from John Knox (1996), 
Catholic theologians are entirely missing in the survey. My Scottish Puritanism 
(2000) merits much the same comment, though my essay in Literature and the 
Scottish Reformation offers some introductory remarks.’ Modern biographies of 
Knox note the Catholic opposition but mostly do not expend many paragraphs 
in elucidating the theological debates. In a small book (1950), Hugh Watt dis- 
cussed the Reformer’s exchanges with Ninian Winzet and Quintin Kennedy 
but Catholic reviewers like Anthony Ross belittled it. Michael Yellowlees 
writes honestly of himself: “In the absence of any expertise on theological and 
doctrinal issues these have generally been avoided, and instead more empha- 
sis placed on the historical and political aspects of the early missions.”? But in 
volume I of the new ouP History of Scottish Theology, which also covers the 
post-1558 Reformation era, there is some advance represented by nearly half of 
one chapter.!° There remains, therefore, plenty of scope for further study and 
analysis of the theological content of Scottish Catholic apologetics until the 
end of the century and beyond. 


5 “There are some Catholic preachers of note, but they are few in number, and seldom ven- 
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2 Early Defenders of Catholic Theology 


2.1 Quintin Kennedy 
Of the few men who openly challenged John Knox and his colleagues, most 
prominent in the early years were Quintin Kennedy and Ninian Winzet. 
Kennedy (ca. 1520-1564) was a son of Gilbert, second earl of Cassilis in 
Ayrshire. He studied at St Andrews (St Salvator’s) and Paris (Sorbonne), and 
most probably was ordained a priest, but he was never a monk. Thus, when 
he became “abbot” of Crossraguel in south-west Scotland he was actually the 
commendator, !! a well-connected individual who was not formally qualified 
to perform the duties of the position, but who could be relied upon to make 
financial concessions to his familial relations. Kennedy had attempted to hold 
a disputation (frequent events in the Reformation) with John Willock (d.1585), 
another Protestant Reformer and superintendent of Glasgow, but it failed due 
to disagreements about the Bible and the Church Fathers and their respective 
authority; this theme, Scripture and Tradition, was common in controversial 
writing, and to it we shall return. 

In his “Oratioune” of 1561, Kennedy quoted the central syllogism from Knox's 
sermon on the idolatry of the Mass (1550): 


All worschipping, honouring, or service inventit be the brayne of manne 
in the religion of God, without his owne expres commandement, is ydol- 
atrie: the Mess is inventit by the brayne of manne, without ony comman- 
dement of God: tharfor it is ydolatrie.!? 


Kennedy counters that the first part of the syllogism is against both the Old 
and the New Testaments, and that Knox has improperly applied loci from 
these sources, something which he himself was not averse to doing.! In his 
argument against Knox, he cites a patristic writer, John Chrysostom (a favour- 
ite amongst these Catholics) along with the early Reformers Luther and 
Melanchthon, who held to a form of real presence. Kennedy asserts that the 
bread and wine do become the body and blood of Christ and refers to his foes 
as “pestilent Precheouris.” After an exchange of letters, it was decided that a 


11 Sprott, rev. Dilworth, “Kennedy, Quintin’; Bardgett, “Kennedy, Quintin.” 

12 For the rhetorical commonplace of idolatry in Protestant thought see, for example, Eire, 
War against the Idols. 

13 For Knox’s sermon: “A Vindication of the Doctrine that the Sacrifice of the Mass is 
Idolatry,” and the original syllogism, see Knox, Works 3, 34. For quotation in Kennedy’s 
“Oratioune,” see Knox, Works 6, 158. 

14 Dotterweich, “Conciliar Authority,” 303. 
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public disputation would be held in Maybole in Ayrshire in late September 
1562.5 The dialogue became a “sterile debate” (not without meaning, however) 
about the royal priesthood of Melchisedek (Genesis 14:18), whether his bring- 
ing forth of bread and wine was to refresh Abraham and his men (Knox) or an 
oblation to God (Kennedy). In Hebrews 5-7 in the New Testament, Jesus Christ 
is identified as a priest “according to the order of Melchisedek,” so that when 
Christ offered the bread and the wine at the Last Supper, he was actually offer- 
ing himself, in the elements, as an oblation, to be repeated in the Mass. This 
topic recurs at some length in one of the works cited below.!® 

In Ane Compendius Tractive (1558), Kennedy argued about governance in 
the Church, stating that in both the Old and New Testaments there are con- 
ciliar forms of authority to deal with questions about the faith.” However, 
Donaldson and Taylor draw attention to Kennedy’s interesting avoidance of 
the papacy in his treatment of authority,!® since perhaps conciliarism per- 
sisted in Scotland into the 16th century and beyond. One obvious problem in 
Kennedy’s treatment is that members of councils are not always moral para- 
gons; however, the work of those men is valid and endures due to divine action: 


Off this I gave thee divers ressonis, confirmand the samyn be plane tes- 
timonie off Scripture, sick as wes of Cayphas and the preistis in the Auld 
Law, quhilkis convenit at the desyre of the wickit King, Herod; quha, 
nochtwithstanding that thay wer als wickit ministeris as evir wer in the 
Kirk of God, zit thair vice did na hinder nor dirogatioun [sic] to thair 
authoritie, bot that had the grace of God to do that thing quhilk ryndit 
[pertained] to thair office.!9 


He adds that matters of faith, that is, those concerning salvation, have been 
interpreted consistently, and never has one council contradicted another.2° On 
the contrary, writing of Nestorius (ca. 381-ca. 451), who denied Mary to be the 
Mother of God, the Ayrshire abbot notes “we may persave that it oppinis ane 
plane part to all errouris to mak the Scripture juge, for thair wes nevir man 
gevin tyll errour bot he allegit Scripture habundantlie for his purpose.””! The 


15 See account edited and published by Knox: Coppie of the Ressoning. 

16 Hamilton, Catholick and Facile Traictise, fols. 103v-116v. 

17 In Wodrow Misc., 87-174. 

18 Donaldson, Scottish Reformation, 45; Taylor, “Conflicting Doctrines,” 254; Dotterweich, 
“Conciliar Authority,” 297. 

19 Kennedy, Compendius Tractive, 154. 

20 Ibid., 155-156. 

21 Ibid., 12. 
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later Scottish Catholic writer, John Hamilton (see below), declared that the 
Protestant claim that all Scripture is pellucid is actual heresy?? and the Jesuit 
John Hay (see below) wrote: “Gyf the scripture be so facill [without difficulty] 
as ye teach it to be, quhat hes moved your wretars to make sua mony commen- 
taires, and that sua repugnant and contrarious, thairupon.”?3 

According to Kennedy, councils represent the whole Kirk, unlike a pri- 
vate group of men, notwithstanding their piety and learning. He alleges 
that Scripture’s role in disputes is as witness, not judge, the judicial function 
belonging to councils. John Davidson (ca. 1520-ca. 1572), principal of Glasgow 
University (1557-72) hit back over the assertions concerning conciliar author- 
ity.24 Martin Dotterweich writes, following Ian Hazlett, that the 1560 Scots 
Confession may be in part a response to Kennedy’s arguments on this and 
other matters.?° 

Kennedy also promotes the necessity of the sacraments, and attacks a weak 
point in the Protestant armour, notably the dissensions among the Continental 
Reformers over the interpretation of the Lord’s Supper as at the Marburg 
Colloquy (1529), at which was present the originator of Protestant heresy: 


The first in thir dayis quhilk sterit up seditioun, refusand the jugement of 
the Kirk in materis concernyng faith and religioun, wes ane callit Martine 
Luther, quha wes ane Augustine freir, and lang tyme thaireftir maid an 
monsterus marriage with ane Non [nun].”26 


Nevertheless (he continues), at Marburg Luther upheld the literal meaning of 
the dominical words of institution consistent with the Church Fathers: This 
is my body, while Oecolampadius (1482-1531), the Reformer of Basle and an 
informed patristics scholar of both Latin and Greek texts, “be the plane con- 
trar, exponis thir wordis of our Salveour to be spokin be ane similitude and fig- 
ure, quhairby he makis lytle or na difference betuix this blyssit sacrament and 
sacrifice, and the sacramentis and sacrifice of the Jowis.” Kennedy then names 
Huldrych Zwingli, Philipp Melanchthon, Martin Bucer and Heinrich Bullinger 
as all rebels against the Church and who disagreed amongst themselves on the 
“sacrament of the alter.”2” 


22 Hamilton, Facile Traictise, 29. 

23 Certaine Demandes, in Cath. Tract., 39. 

24 Kennedy, Compendius Tractive, 12; Davidson, Ane Answer, 218-229. See also Burns, 
“Conciliarist Tradition,” 100-104. 

25 Dotterweich, “Concilar Authority,” 299; Hazlett, “The Scots Confession,” 304-306. 

26 Kennedy, Compendius Tractive, 157. 

27 Ibid. 
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There has been some dispute over the extent of Kennedy’s oeuvre, 
but: “Briefly, although the first fourteen chapters of the Compendius tractive 
may have circulated as a separate tract before it was amplified for the printed 
edition, there is no evidence for attributing more tracts to Kennedy than those 
which have in fact survived.”28 In 1964 the Dutch scholar, Cornelis Kuipers, pro- 
duced a critical edition of two hitherto unpublished tracts on the Eucharist by 
Kennedy. They were both written around 1561. One is: “Ane Litil Breif Tracteit,’ 
a defence of the real corporal presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. The 
other is: “Ane Compendious Ressonyng,” is defence of the Mass as a saving and 
necessary sacrifice instituted by Christ, and a repudiation of it as idolatry. The 
full title of the former (see Bibliography below) leaves little mystery as to its 
contents: an attack upon the theology of the Swiss Reformer, Oecolampadius 
(1482-1531) and his denial of the literally real and corporal presence, opting for 
a figurative understanding of hoc est corpus meum. Kennedy’s arguments are 
dependent to a great extent on controversial exchanges in the 1520s and with 
resonances in the later Scottish Church councils. These relate to Bishop John 
Fisher of Rochester’s Catholic confutation of Oecolampadius’s erudite use of 
the patristic argument against notions of a literal bodily eucharistic presence 
of Christ.29 But it must be emphasized that Oecolampadius, writes editor 
Kuipers, while linked to Zwingli, was different from Calvin and the Scottish 
Reformers,°° and that for this reason the Tracteit is of dubious relevance to 
Scotland apart from polemical fake news. Oecolampadius is an interpretive 
challenge. Among modern commentators is Gordon Rupp, who notes that 
Oecolampadius’s “eucharistic doctrine awaits its monograph,”*! although we 
have come closer (in English) with more recent work.?? 

As to establishing the real presence, Kennedy appeals to the Kirk (in its 
older manifestation) and to the Fathers (preferred to “the opinione and 
Jugement, of private facciouse men”): “That in the sacrament of the altare is 
contenit the verray real body and bluid off Jesu Crist our salviour, and that 


28 Kennedy, Tracts, 48 (editor Kuipers). 

29 See, for example, Rex, Theology of Fisher, passim; Kuipers’s Introduction to Kennedy, 
Tracts, 62-65; Kennedy, Tracts, 100-101. 

30 Ibid., 63 (editor Kuipers) and n. 22 there; as was standard practice in Roman Catholic apol- 
ogetics for the sake of polemical convenience, Kennedy lumps Calvin, Oecolampadius 
“and all others” together, ibid., 137-145. Hence the Scots Confession’s repudiation of 
the perceived Zwinglian understanding; see Hazlett, “Scots Confession,” 307-308, and 
n. 98 there. 

31 Rupp, Patterns, 26-27. 

32 See Burnett, Debating the Sacraments. For a more popular treatment, and from a confes- 
sional perspective, see Poythress, Reformer of Basel. 
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be an supernatural maner, conforme to the word of our salviour writin in the 
evangelis S. Mathow [et al.]”33 This is how we become partakers of the divine 
nature. Scottish Protestants were, of course, unimpressed. A corporal real 
presence conflicted with the Confession (chaps 1 and 21), which affirms that 
Christ’s body is located in Heaven at the right hand of God: how can Christ’s 
flesh be both there and in the Mass?34 


2.2 Ninian Winzet 

Ninian Winzet (1518/19—-1592) was born in Renfrew.*° He probably studied at the 
school in Paisley Abbey, was ordained priest, and in 1551 was at the Linlithgow 
Grammar School; while there, he held public disputations with John Knox 
and John Spottiswood (1510-1585), superintendent of Lothian. Winzet has 
been called Knox’ “ablest opponent’6 and Dilworth refers to him as “possibly 
the most outspoken and most successful of the apologists for the old faith in 
Scotland.’3” Winzet was forced out of Scotland in September 1562 and went 
abroad. He returned to England to become confessor to the exiled and impris- 
oned Mary, queen of Scots, and then served John Leslie, deprived bishop of 
Ross (see also Figure 26.1 in chap. 26) now in Mary’s entourage in England. He 
went back to the Continent and took his arts degree at Paris and theology at 
Douai in 1575. In 1577 he was installed as Benedictine abbot at the Scots (Irish) 
monastery at Ratisbon (Regensburg). He published several works in the 1560s 
which disputed the ideas of Protestantism, and later a couple of Latin works 
against George Buchanan. He referred in his “Book of 83 Questions” to Knox as 
the “principal Patriark of the Calviniane Court,”?* but Knox was not his only 
target. Like others of his contemporaries on both sides of the religious divide 
he criticized the priests of the country for their negligence, and the nobility for 
their pride and avarice and the resultant choice of unfit bishops and pastors. 
In Winzet’s writing, there are three tracts aimed at aspects of the Protestant 
Reformation. Like Kennedy, he is concerned “for unfenzeit reformation of doc- 
trine and maneris.’?9 Speaking to the first and second estates he asks: “Quhat 
part of the trew religion be zour sleuthful dominion and princelie estait is not 


33 Kennedy, Tracts, 113. 

34 Ibid, 122, lines 19-25. See also Burnett, Debating the Sacraments, 279. 

35 Burns, “Catholicism in Defeat”; Burns, Ninian Winzet, Dilworth, “Winzet, Ninan;” 
Introduction of editor Hewison to Winzet, Tractates, ix—lxxxv. 

36 Donaldson, Scottish Reformation, 1. 

37 Dilworth, Scots in Franconia, 23. See also Taylor, “Conflicting Doctrines,’ 259. 

38 Winzet, Tractates 1, 56. 

39 Ibid., 2. 
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corruptit or obscurit?”4° He finds some room for optimism in that there are 
those who would “flee fra al idolatrie, superstition, and abuse; and siclyke fra 
errour, heresie, and curious presumption with vaine babling, and practissis the 
law of leving sobirlie, godlie, and justlie.’ But he affirms that God’s kingdom 
consists not in much reading, “For the kingdome of God is nocht in word bot 
in worke.” 

Winzet upheld the traditions of the “Martyris, Doctouris, and all Kirkis 
of Christe afoir thir oure days,” a typical Catholic position. He ridiculed 
Protestants for accusing Catholics (“Papistis”) of idolatry for their introduction 
of ceremonies not included in the New Testament; he points to customs and 
rituals in Protestant worship that had no biblical precedent. Knox referred to 
Winzet from his pulpit but did not publish a reply.*# 

One of the features of the early Reformed Kirk is that it quickly manifested 
its resistance to “solenniteis” or observances of a religious nature. But in his 
“Third Tracate,” Winzet finds them rooted in the traditions of the Kirk: 


Quhen I reid this maist cleir testimonie of sa renownit Fatheris, of the 
universale consent of Godis Kirk in this mater sen our Salviour’s days, 
I begin to marvel at the arrogant temeritie of your haly prophete Johne 
Knox, quha commandis to abolise thir solenniteis as papistrie—be the 
quhilk name he understandis, as I can collect [recall], idolatrie, supersti- 
tion, or doctryne contrare the Scriptur. And gif he understandis thai vices 
be this name, I think that thar is na treu Christiane bot he dar affirme 
baldly in the face of al the warld that in this mater (quhair he callis the 
saidis solenniteis idolatrical, superstitius, or contrarius to Godies law) he 
spekis blasphemie againis the Haly Gaist, he spekis blasphemie agains 
the Lord and King Christ Jesus, quho permittit His said Spirit of Treuth to 
teche His Kirk and be with it to the warldis end.*8 


He appeals to the examples of the Jews who created solemn ceremonies after 
major events due gratitude to God, and without mandate or instruction in the 
Scriptures. Wherefore ought not the Kirk create solemnities like Christmas? 
Had it not observed festival days since the apostolic era? The Jesuit John Hay 
(see below), in his Certaine Demandes, no. 164, asked: “Quhy have ye rejected 
the observation of thay dayes, quhilks for the remembrance of the benefice of 


40 Ibid., 5. 

41 Ibid., 9. 

42 See Watt, Knox in Controversy, 26-47. 
43 Winzet, Tractates 1, 27-28. 
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our redemption, hes ever sen the tym of the Apostles bene observed amangs 
all Christian people: as of the nativitie of our lord, of his resurrection, and 
uthers?” In 1565 the Church of Scotland had in the recommendation of Geneva 
and Zurich accepted the Second Helvetic Confession as a Reformed doctrinal 
standard, but with the exception of the confession’s approval of celebrating 
the major festivals of the Christian year. In fact, the Kirk grew ever more hostile 
to holy days such as Christmas and Easter, and these would become points of 
severe friction in 1618 and 1638. 

Another issue was about who had the authority to authorize new ministers. 
In the old Kirk, bishops ordained priests and, according to Catholic theology, 
had done so since the beginning of the Church in the time of the Apostles. 
Most of the early Reformed clergy in Scotland had been ordained under the 
old regime, but men like Knox had rejected their original ordination. By what 
authority did they now function as clergy? In the First Book of Discipline (1561), 
Fourth Head, “Concerning Ministers and their Lawfull Election,’ the choice of 
ministers fell to election by the congregations. This, of course, raised again the 
question of authority in the Church, and in the Reformed Kirk it pertained to 
the many, but with de facto pre-eminence of the few who rose to the top by 
their talents. 

As we draw our discussion of Winzet to a close, one other contentious 
point might be noted. It has to do with Theodore Beza’s (Calvin's successor at 
Geneva) treatment of the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper in his ren- 
dering of the Greek text in Luke 22:19-20 in his Greek and Latin edition of the 
New Testament (1565). It was alleged that Beza altered the manuscript word- 
ing (Codex Bezae), apparently to make better sense, as Luke differed from the 
other Evangelists; this riled Hamilton who rejected the emendation.*4 Unlike 
the other Evangelists who present the bread/body and then the wine/blood, 
one manuscript tradition of Luke has wine/bread/wine in succession. 

This is a convenient point at which to draw together some consistent themes 
in Kennedy and Winzet. The two outstanding points of conflict between the 
Catholic writers and Knox were actually conjoined of necessity, namely the 
Mass and the problem of authority. These were allied because the Mass as sac- 
rifice was the central liturgical act and theological construct of the Catholic 
Church - “the ground and foundation of their religion’ — while the matter of 
authority was questioned by Protestants who rejected the Mass and its asso- 
ciated notions of works-theology and their roots in the Christian tradition. By 


44 Hamilton, Catholick and Facile Traictise, fols. 38v—39Vv. 
45 Knox, Works 6, 34. 
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whose authority was it established and upheld, and did the Protestants have 
the authority to attack the Mass as idolatry and call for its abrogation? There 
was some shared ground: Protestants, especially Melanchthon, were cautious 
about rejecting the Fathers, and Reformed Scots attempted to embrace them, 
although, as Kennedy pointed out, Knox and his disciples were selective about 
what they permitted, going perhaps as late as Augustine whom they had rea- 
son to respect. Knox wrote rather disparagingly: “We are not bound to credite 
whatsoever the Fathers have spoken,” although he was not totally dismissive.*® 
Insofar as the Fathers agreed with the Apostles and the Prophets, then Knox 
would willingly embrace them, but otherwise he and his colleagues were free 
to reject them. However, since the Scottish Reformers accepted the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Councils of Nicaea (325) and of Chalcedon (451) without 
demur, there was some ambiguity in their stance. 


3 Jesuit Contributions 


3.1 James Tyrie 
The next Catholic polemicist was James Tyrie (1543-1597),*” one of the young 
men taken up by the Jesuits shortly after the Reformation. Tyrie came from a 
Perthshire family, and his eldest brother David was a Protestant by marriage. 
He studied at St Andrews University and he and others were recruited for the 
Jesuits by Edmund Hay (d.1591). Tyrie studied at Louvain for a brief time and 
in August 1563 was received into the Society of Jesus and made a solid impres- 
sion and thereafter taught at Paris (priest from 1572). One of his letters to his 
brother found its way to Knox who published it (1572) with responses (Answer), 
to which Tyrie replied at greater length in The Refutation; but this appeared 
after Knox’ death.*8 Tyrie’s edition was burned at Dundee, but apparently 
not to extinction: “Along with other Roman Catholic ‘tractates’ of the time, it 
helped the Jesuits to convert literate members of the gentry.’*° He spent the 
rest of his life in Paris and Rome and when Andrew Melville (1545-1622) passed 
through France, they engaged in controversy for several days. 

In Book Four of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, Calvin discusses the 
revived concepts of Church visible and invisible. He writes: 


46 Tbid., 501; cf. Wright, “Knox and the Early Church Fathers,” 13-116. 

47 Roberts, “Tyrie, James”; Introduction by Law to Cath. Tract., xxx—xxxv. 

48 Knox published the letter in segments of Answer to a Letter by a Jesuit Named Tyrie (1568), 
in Knox, Works 6, 485-512. For Tyrie’s Refutation, see Cath. Tract., 1-30. 

49 Roberts, “Tyrie, James.’ 
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For we have said that Holy Scripture speaks of the church in two ways. 
Sometimes by the term “church” it means that which is actually in God’s 
presence, into which no persons are received but those who are children 
of God by grace of adoption and true members of Christ by sanctifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Then, indeed, the church includes not only the 
saints presently living on earth, but all the elect from the beginning of 
the world. Often, however, the name “church” designates the whole mul- 
titude of men spread over the earth who profess to worship one God and 
Christ ... In this church are mingled many hypocrites who have nothing 
of Christ but the name and outward appearance.°° 


This distinction became a point of contention between Protestants and 
Catholics and found its way into several of the controversial writings viewed 
in this chapter. Tyrie spoke condescendingly to Knox of “your invisible Kirk of 
Scotland,’ and John Hay asked in his Demandes, no. 21: “Quhow long esteme ye 
that your kirk hes bene invisible, and gyf induring the time of this invisibilitie 
thairof” anyone preached or administered the sacraments as at the present 
day? Knox replied bitingly to Tyrie about the hundreds of years during which 
time “Rome was nothing bot a den of idolatrie.’”>! Nicol Burne (see below) 
devoted Chapter 26 of his Disputation to “The Visibilitie of the Kirk.” He com- 
pared Scottish Calvinists to Donatists, North African schismatics in the time 
of Augustine, and affirmed the need for a constantly visible Church: how else 
would one find it to address it?5* John Hamilton composed a brief chapter on 
the issue in his Certane Orthodox and Catholik Conclusions, which he published 
as a parallel imprint alongside the Catholik and Facile Traictise. He cites John 
Chrysostom (ca. 350-407) to make his point: 


S. Chrysostome sayis, yat it is als impossibill yat the kirk of God be hid, 
as the sone [sun] to be destitut of his lycht ... Off yis we gather yat sen 
ye antichristian ministeris ar constranit to confess yat yair Synagoge hes 
bein invisibill at ye leist mair nor ane thousand zeir, it is impossible yat it 
can be the treu Kirk of Christ.53 


50 Institutes 1V.1.7. 

51 Knox, Works 6, 486, 490. 

52 See also Burne, Disputation, fol. 30r. 

53 Hamilton, “Conclusions” of Catholick and Facile Traictise, separate pagination, sig. Qiii r. 
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3.2 John Hay 

John Hay (1547-1607) had accompanied Tyrie and others abroad in 1563 and 
joined the Jesuit order.5+ He undertook studies in Louvain and Rome, taught in 
Lithuania, and at one point participated in a disputation on transubstantiation 
at the Protestant University of Strasbourg in Germany. He became professor of 
theology in the Jesuit University of Tournon in southern France. He was well- 
versed in Calvin’s theology which he used to criticize the dominant doctrines 
of the Reformed Church of Scotland; but not all his statements can be taken 
with total seriousness. His controversial work, a polemical diatribe, was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1580: Certaine Demandes ... Proponed to the Ministers of the 
New Pretended Kirk of Scotland; it consisted of 166 questions.®> He expresses 
himself vigorously against Calvin in particular, but also “Schir” John Knox, 
emphasizing his past as a Catholic priest (“Sir” was often used as a title for 
priests who studied at university without graduating).5® Since the traditional 
vernacular was seen as more appropriate for defending the traditional national 
religion, the tract is intentionally in Scots in view of Anglophile tendencies 
of Reformed churchmen like Knox. Probably due to circulation challenges in 
Scotland, copies of it are exceedingly rare, as only two are known to be extant.5” 
No responses from Reformed Kirkmen are known of either. It was welcomed 
by Counter-Reformation interests on the Continent, particularly in France and 
Switzerland, in the form of French and German translations; the former saw 
three, the latter five editions during a pamphlet war.58 


54 For information on Hay, see Law’s Introduction to Cath. Tract., xxxvi-xli; Audenaert, 
Prosopographia 1, 430-432; Cooper, “Hay, John”; Roberts, “Hay, John”; McCoog, “ ‘Pray to 
the Lord of the Harvest,” 139-140 and esp. 173-174; Yellowlees, 67-70. 

55 In Cath. Tract., 31-70. See Taylor, “Conflicting Doctrines.” 

56 Dawson, John Knox, 227. 

57 Inthe British Library and in the Library of York Minster. The National Library of Scotland 
has just the French and German translations. This blackout may not have boded well for 
the small-scale Jesuit mission to Scotland launched in 1581, which was, however, to focus 
more on preaching and re-conversion rather than published controversial theology or 
tract warfare. See also studies in Goatman, “Jesuits.” 

58 French: Demandes faictes aux ministres d'Escosse touchant la religion Chrestienne (1583 ff.). 
German: Fragstuck des Christlichen Glaubens an die neuwe Sectische Predigkanten (1585 
ff.) There were published responses from French theologians in the Reformed Academy 
of Nimes, Jean de Serres and Jacques Pineton de Chambrun the Elder, and anonymously 
from Calvin's successor in Geneva, Théodore de Bèze: Réponse aux cing premieres et prin- 
cipaux Demandes de F. Jean Hay, moine Jesuit, aux Ministres Escossois (1586). On these 
and subsequent polemical exchanges including a reply from Hay addressed to Beza, see 
especially Cooper, “Hay, John.” 
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4 Other Theologians 


4.1 Nicol Burne 

Nicol Burne (fl. 1574—-1598)°° attended St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, where 
he graduated in 1578 and became a regent of philosophy. He tells us that he had 
been raised “from his tender eage in the perversit sect of the Calvinistiks,”®° 
and was one of the first to leave his upbringing behind and join the old Church. 
This occurred after God had delivered “me out of the thraldome and bondage 
of that idolatrous Calvinisme, with the quhilk (alace) manie be ane blind zeal 
ar fraudfullie deceavit to the lamentabil perdition of thair auin saulis.”*! He 
reduces Calvinism to “ane collectit mass of auld and condemnit haereseis,’ and 
accuses his opponents of treating Calvin as an idol and Beza as an oracle.®? He 
was imprisoned for a time in St Andrews Castle and the Edinburgh Tolbooth 
where he had to beg for his sustenance before he was banished and went to 
Paris. He eventually joined the Dominicans. 

In his brief poetic work of 1581: Admonition to the Antichristian Ministers in 
the Deformit Kirk, Burne criticized the Reformed clergy and referred to the 
“Babilon Geneve,” clearly distancing himself from the Kirk of his youth. In his 
longer prose composition, Disputation Concerning the Controversit Headdis of 
Religion, he thanked King James vi for protecting him against the wrath of 
the Reformed clergy who imprisoned him. Following a survey of his tribula- 
tions in Scotland after his conversion to the Roman Church, he begins a review 
of disputed theological points. Burne passes over justification and predesti- 
nation quickly but pauses to rebuke the Reformed for their statements about 
free will, blaming them for attributing human sinfulness to God and to “ane 
fatal necessitie.”®+ Chapter 28 of The Disputation is entitled “Of the Calling of 
Kmnox [sic! the consistent misspelling in the chapter] and the fals ministeris 
of Scotland.” This is a common theme throughout this body of literature. After 
all, by whose authority did Knox and his colleagues do the things they did? And 
at the Kirk’s General Assembly where this disputation took place, Burne was 
accused: “Thou art verie blasphemous aganis that treu pastore of God Johne 
Kmnox saying that he intrudit him in the kirk of God without al calling.” The 


59 Burns, “Burne, Nicol”; Durkan, “Burne, Nicol.” 

60 Burne, Disputation, t.p. 

61 Ibid., “To the Christiane Reidar.” 

62 Ibid., fols. 29r-v. 

63 In Satirical Poems 1, 333-345. Burne’s poem will also presumably be re-edited in the fore- 


seen new STS ed. of that collection — see McElroy, “‘A Quarrell sett out in metre’ 
64 Burne, Disputation, fol. 8r. 
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response is that he was called by the people, but Burne replied that the actual 
induction of early ministers was by the Apostles who alone had the power to 
make pastors. Knox’s induction was also conducted without the permission of 
the magistrate, who at that time was Mary, queen of Scots; hence Knox lacked 
appropriate ecclesiastical and civil authority. In private Knox is alleged to have 
claimed a calling by guns and pistols; one is disinclined to take the accusation 
seriously.® 


4.2 George Thomson 

Another Catholic whom we should remark on is the somewhat elusive George 
Thomson (fl. 1590-1600).°* He might have been from the north of Scotland 
and at some point emigrated to France where, in Douai (and Rome) in 1594 the 
publication of the short De antiquitate christianae religionis apud Scotos has 
been attributed to him. It was translated in modern times (with some errors). 
Essentially a rhetorical appeal for funding of a new Scots Catholic seminary 
abroad to train counter-Reformation missionary priests, the tract projects 
ancient Scottish Christianity and the old Ecclesia scoticana as constant par- 
agons of piety and Roman Catholic orthodoxy. Scottish Catholicism was, he 
claimed, uncorrupted and practically untroubled by heresy until the appear- 
ance of the Bohemian Hussite, Paul Craw, burnt at the stake in St Andrews 
in 1433. Thomson laments how rapidly what was good then degenerated into 
a “perpetual shambles” following “open defection and severance from the 
Apostolic see” in 1560 and the “madness of impiety” propelling then nation 
into a “whirlpool of misfortune.’®’ Yet he also introduces a word of optimism 
that the pendulum may now be swinging back. 


4-3 John Hamilton 

John Hamilton (ca.1547-1610/11)®* was well-born into one of the preeminent 
families of the realm. He was a Marian loyalist and even before he was ordained 
held the living of Dunbar in the Borders. He went to France in 1573 and taught 
philosophy at the College of Navarre; he was made a priest in 1581. He had a 
reputation for his learning and his determination, and Burne described him 
as “ane learned man and verie zelous defendar of the Catholik fayth.’® He 
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held a public disputation before his students with a visiting Scot and the royal 
poet, William Fowler (1560/61-1612),”° and this led to the production of his 
Catholick and Facile Traictise. He added Orthodox and Catholik Conclusions to 
spark a debate with Reformed ministers and proposed to die a martyr if he 
and his colleagues failed “to convict their opponents of heresy.” This bluster 
came to nothing. Hamilton was made rector of the University of Paris in 1584 
and took on a local charge. He was fortunate to avoid execution when the one- 
time Protestant Henry rv finally secured Paris after civil war; he found refuge 
in Louvain. During his sojourn there he published a new work: Facile Traictise 
(1600), which, while bearing a similar title is substantially different from his 
earlier work, though consistent in Catholic content. 

The earlier work deals with the real presence, a volatile issue amongst 
Calvinists, including the Scots.” Calvinists were not Zwinglians; the sacramen- 
tal elements were more than bare signs and symbols (if that does justice to 
the Zwinglian position), but apparently not so much as Catholics or Lutherans 
attributed to them. Calvinists (like Zwinglians as well) argued that Christ could 
not both be at the right hand of God and in the sacramental elements simul- 
taneously. Hamilton chided Calvinists for their lack of faith.’? I have argued 
recently that there is a significant tension in Scottish Reformed thought: the 
elements were not the actual body and blood of Christ, but they were more 
than naked signs, and as seals of the covenant, they were not less essential 
to the Lord’s Supper than anything else, just like a land title is meaningless 
without the seals.” This position was derived partly from the Geneva-Zurich 
Consensus on the Eucharist in 1549 and partly from the development of the 
over-arching concept of covenant theology in the Reformed world. 

Like other Catholics, Hamilton was highly critical of Knox and his disciples, 
commenting upon the “deification” of the Calvinist ministers, though they 
were more like “abominabill Idollis.””* Insults from either side were stand- 
ard fare, so there is nothing remarkable here. Nor is there anything unusual 
about the content of the two treatises. Catholick and Facile Traictise is about 
the real presence, and while it makes plenty of references to the Church 
Fathers, the Bible is cited frequently, and one may assume that the treatise is 
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a counterweight to Calvinist doctrine with its strong appeal to the Scriptures. 
The book argues that: 


Christ Jesus the onlie cheif heid of his halie, pure, and immaculat catho- 
lik kirk, promeist continuall succession of pasturis to the same, quha 
would be instructit by the haly spreit.””5 Such faithful pastors have kept 
the unity of the Church “in all eagis and in all languagis” so that there 
remains a continuity “in all tymes and places sensyne [since]. 


The book is a brief survey of Catholic theology with an eye on the errors 
of Calvin and his Scottish disciples. After an obligatory letter to James vı, 
it supplies occasional prayers “to excitat the devotion of trew and constant 
Catholiks.” Hamilton's second tract (1600), Facile Traictise, is a significantly 
longer work than the first one. It is rather more difficult to read due to prob- 
lems with printing so that many words are incompletely formed by the press. 
Unity is the opening theme of chapter 1 of the later book. The year before it 
appeared, the Spanish Jesuit, Juan de Mariana (1535-1624), published The King 
and the Education of the King, including a chapter entitled “Not fitting to have 
many religions in one province.’ The highest duty of a king is to ensure peace 
in the realm, but the antithesis of peace is to have more than one religion in a 
polity: “For religion is the bond of human society, by whose sanctity treaties, 
contracts, and alliances are sanctified.” Hamilton begins his first chapter on 
the knowledge of true religion: “It is notoriouslie knawin, that the diversitie 
of Religion amangis Christians, is the work off Sathan, to bring dissavit men, 
through a fals opinion of trew religion, to aeternel damnation.’ He envisioned 
a uniform and united society on earth which paralleled the same in heaven, 
bringing glory to God. Thus, both theologians bring attention to the dangers 
of religious pluralism and the benefits of conformity. At the time there were 
few people who could conceive of religious pluralism as a religious and social 
benefit. 

The section on “A Reul to Knaw Trew Religion” continues to page 139 and is 
succeeded by sections on the marks of the Church and then the sacraments. 
Hamilton writes that: 


this then is a maist sure and infallible reul to discern trew from fals 
religion that al Christians, wha contendis for the veritie thairof in thair 
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dissident and repugnant sectes, try and exame gif thair exposition of the 
scriptures, and al uther doctrine in maters of religion, be conforme to 
that, whilk the universal kirk of God hes evir teachit, speciallie in the first 
aages of fyve or six hunderith Yearis immediatlie efter Christ.”” 


He is concerned to maintain the tradition (he appeals to 2 Thessalonians 3:6), 
which was established in the apostolic era and which continues uncontami- 
nated down to the present. But now a wedge has been driven into the fabric of 
history with the rising of the various sects, and the fracturing of tradition: “Wha 
wil not obey yis, ar ennemis to ye trew honor of God, quhilk ye first Christians 
gave to his halie name; thay ar contemners of ye doctrine that the Apostles 
teachit to thair Auditeurs and successeurs, and ar rebelles to God’s halie kirk, 
quhilk Christ Jesus hes conquiset with the price of his awin bluid, and thair- 
for in the estate of aeternal damnation.’’* The problem as Hamilton sees it is 
that in the world of his time sects have arisen based upon personal readings 
of Scripture. Now, Hamilton approves of the priestly caste reading the Bible, 
but he is horrified by the exercise of individual judgement which throws itself 
against the apostolic tradition, and the repudiation of what had constituted 
the Church for all those centuries. The Bible is necessary to the existence of the 
Church, but now Satan is using it to the ruin of the Church, cloaking the wolf 
of falsehood beneath the sheepskin of the Scriptures. To make things worse, 
the sectarians have translated the Bible into the various vernaculars, and these 
versions are characterized by errors of translation.” 

Protestants are at fault for treating the Bible as if it were easy to understand 
in a “plain sense” (claritas or perspicuitas scripturae). Hamilton sees them 
running afoul of 2 Peter 3:16: “as also in all his [Paul's] epistles, speaking in 
them of these things, in which are some things hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction” (Douay-Rheims translation). The assertion about the Bible being 
facile is no less than a heresy. The second heresy arising is that people claim 
to be able to read their own salvation in the words of the Bible. But in fact, 
God has given the interpretation of the scriptures to officers of the Church to 
read and understand. The sects, following private persons, have produced “ane 
Babilonical confusion in religion.’®° Thus does Hamilton interpret the place 
of the Bible in the Church, and he writes that only by leaving the Bible to an 
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authorized ecclesiastical elite (magisterium) and the restoration of apostolic 
tradition can unity in Christendom be restored. 

Continuing with the theme of the knowledge of true religion, Hamilton points 
to the Catholic understanding of authority: “Lat the Bible be set doune and 
exponit be the commune consent of al the Ancient doctors, & cheiflie be thame 
wha florisit in Christ's kirk the first five hunderith years.”*! This was a direct chal- 
lenge to the Reformed of Scotland who placed the Bible above the Fathers; he 
affirmed that the Calvinist ministers of Scotland (his primary target) were not of 
the “haly Kirk.”82 

Hamilton supplies a “Catalogue of Heresies” in alphabetical order that charac- 
terize the Reformed of Scotland. The structure is to list their allegedly false state- 
ments and to cite the pages in the book where the heresy is answered. Headings 
include absolution, altar, baptisme, Bible, Communion, councils, doctors (theolo- 
gians), messe (Mass), purgatory, traditions, inter alia. The catalogue is followed by 
a list of 23 passages where the Scottish Reformers allegedly perverted the transla- 
tion of the Bible in their quotations. 


4.4 William Chisholm 

William Chisholm m1 (ca. 1547-1629) was born in Perthshire, related to two 
bishops of Dunblane with the same names, but made his career in Rome (where 
he took his doctorate in theology) and in France, where he entered upon an 
ecclesiastical career. He succeeded his uncle, William Chisholm 11, as bishop in 
1585. In exile he became bishop of Vaison in the south of France. A great-uncle, 
Bishop William Chisholm 1, had ordained Knox to the priesthood in 1536. In 1601, 
Chisholm 111 published his Examen confessionis fidei Calvinianae (see Figure 7.1).84 
This was a critique of the 1581 “King’s” Confession, referred to by some Scottish 
Catholics at the time as the “Negative” Confession,®° since it is mostly a list of 
rejected Catholic doctrines, customs, and usages. A draft some years before by an 
unknown author of an unfinished Catholic response to the 1581 Confession was 
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composed around 1588 but it was not published at the time: “Ane Schort Catholik 
Confession against the Negative Confession.’°6 

Chisholm’s book supplied the original Scots text, and then an accurate 
Latin translation. This is followed by a lengthy dialogue between the “Scottish 
Minister,” that is, John Craig (1512-1600), author of the Confession, and the 
“Catholic Doctor.” The latter responds point by point and at length to the 
anti-Catholic statements of 1581, basing his arguments on the Fathers and the 
Scriptures. This reflects the criteria laid down by the Council of Trent, that the 
source of Christian authority and truth is twofold: Scripture and Tradition, 
inseparably intertwined and equally venerable. In 1603 the work was trans- 
lated into French by Nicolas Coeffeteau, a Dominican, and publication bore 
the imprimatur of the Sorbonne.®” The entire book was in French, including 
the Confession and the responses to it by the “Catholic Doctor.” At the end, 
following the imprimatur and index is a reply to various statements by “Rolloc,” 
presumably Robert Rollock (1555-1599), the first principal of the University of 
Edinburgh and the theologian responsible for introducing federal theology 
into Scotland.8® He had made numerous anti-Catholic aspersions, and these 
were provided by a Catholic contributor (at least in part Chisholm) under the 
heading of “Mensonges de Rolloc” [lies of Rollock]. This book is a strong retort 
to strict Calvinism, and one can only wonder at the lack of a similar published 
refutation by Catholics on the Scots Confession of 1560 which embodied the 
theological foundation of Reformed Kirk of Scotland. 


5 Conclusions 


An essay by Martin Dotterweich published more than twenty years ago helps 
clarify the nature of the Roman Catholic-Reformed controversy in the years 
1558-63 and beyond.®9 The debate was essentially historical, a controversy over 
the interpretation of history, rooted in the same sources, but predicated upon a 
different hierarchy of authorities. The two sides could scarcely engage because 
“historical superiority” was claimed by both Catholic and Reformed writers. 
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AVENIONE 


ipud lacobum 


FIGURE 7.1 Title page of Examen confesssionis fidei (Avignon, 1601) by William Chisholm 111, 
bishop of Dunblane and of Vaison (Provence), refuting the Scottish “Negative” or 
“King’s” Confession of 1580/81, reference H.36.c.6 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION 
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Dotterweich writes that the criterion for claiming superiority was the extent 
of resemblance to the primitive Kirk. But Catholics regarded Christian antiq- 
uity, especially the first five centuries beginning with the Apostles, plus the Old 
Testament, as the lens through which the primitive Kirk must be viewed. Calvin, 
Knox, and their followers read the Fathers, but did not accept their precepts as 
binding except where they were in conformity with Scripture. Knox claimed 
that the Reformed Kirk has “the sam antiquitie that the Kirk of the Apostles 
hes,”®° but Catholics would claim the same, plus a less-than-critical embrace 
of the Church Fathers. Thus, while the two parties shared much common 
ground, the points at which they differed meant that they were separated by 
an abyss which proved to be unbridgeable, and the society in which they lived 
saw no possibility of two religious communities co-existing in the same coun- 
try. Protestants were heretics and Catholics were idolaters, hardly a recipe for 
peaceful co-existence. And the grave danger was that, after all, when a vengeful 
God struck at one, he could hardly miss striking the other. 

In their literary dispute, Kennedy and Davidson both managed to focus on 
general councils “rather than papacy or episcopacy, as the means of histor- 
ical legitimation.”®! Conciliarism had been important in Scotland since the 
15th century and resumed its function with the provincial council of 1549. The 
new Reformed Kirk in 1560 would show itself to be a conciliar Kirk, and this 
form would continue for most of the succeeding generations. For the much 
longer-existing Catholic Church, general councils meant for Catholics a con- 
sistency of biblical interpretation. The councils were gatherings of represent- 
atives of the whole Church met to settle discordant points, unlike Protestants, 
amongst whom, Catholics claimed, “private” groups of men overturned centu- 
ries of interpretation to do away with the Mass as a sacrifice and the corporal 
real presence. And these private men also took it upon themselves to appoint 
new ministers without the weight of tradition, including the longevity of the 
Catholic episcopate, though even according to Catholics that polity had failed 
badly in recent centuries. Thus, most Protestants were content to sweep the 
whole system aside and to institute more conciliar forms of government. At 
the heart of this institutional revisionism in the Reformed world stood Calvin, 
just a “private” man to Catholics, and while Scottish Protestants did not explic- 
itly cite him frequently before the 1580s (although Knox had deferred to him in 
Geneva in the 1550s), Catholics were keen to identify them with what they saw 
as a leading heresiarch. 
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This brings us to our final point, that is, the French dimension. Forthe Scottish 
Reformation, France was a pivotal entity as an arena of both Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation impulses. It influenced first: Protestants and human- 
ists who studied there (bearing in mind that Calvin too was born, educated, 
and converted in France), second: the French Catholic circles of Mary, queen 
of Scots and exiled Catholics who after 1560 followed a well-beaten path and 
attended colleges in Paris, Douai, and Lyons etc., and third: Scottish philoso- 
phers, theologians and ministers who worked in the French Reformed Church 
and academies in the late-16th and 17th centuries. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Philosophy and the Scottish Reformation: Some 


Key Aspects 
Alexander Broadie 
1 Introduction 


The Scottish Reformation transformed the country and its universities. In 1560 
Scotland had three universities, in St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen (King’s 
College), all founded in the 15th century by papal bull and with the help of a 
local bishop.! The universities were defenders of the old religious order, in due 
course became defenders of the new one, and within this unfolding drama phi- 
losophy played a powerful role. This chapter will discuss philosophy in Scotland 
from the 1520s till the latter half of the 17th century. The aim is to describe the 
trajectory of philosophy in Scotland during this period and there will be atten- 
tion paid to some notable ways in which philosophy reacted to Scotland's reli- 
gious transformation. It will be suggested that Scottish philosophy was in sub- 
stantial measure at home in the Scottish Reformation, and the final conclusion 
will be that philosophy in the country, particularly as manifest in the teaching 
by the regents, was not merely comfortable with the Reformation but indeed 
provided a formidable intellectual underpinning for it. Put otherwise, in large 
measure the universities continued after the Reformation to do what they had 
done previously, though they were now doing it for a different master and per- 
force certain things had to change. En route to this conclusion, attention will 
be paid to discussions on logic, metaphysics, moral psychology, and philosoph- 
ical anthropology, with special attention paid to the evolving place of Aristotle 
in the universities, and with attention paid also to Descartes who came to be 
greatly, though by no means uncritically, admired by Reformed orthodox phi- 
losophers. As we shall see, his philosophy came under sharp attack precisely at 
the point where he diverged dramatically from Reformed orthodox teaching. 
The timespan encompassed in this narrative starts in the 1520s, because 
it was then that the country was brought face to face with undeniable 


1 Henry Wardlaw (ca.1365-1440) of St Andrews, William Turnbull (ca.1g400-1454) of Glasgow, 
and William Elphinstone (1431-1514) of Aberdeen. See Coissac, Les universités d'Écosse. 
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evidence that something significant was afoot, as witness the fact that it was 
in that decade that the philosopher-theologian Patrick Hamilton became 
the proto-martyr of the Scottish Reformation. The story ends beyond the 
1630s, the decade in which the young James Dundas (ca.1620-1679), later the 
first Lord Arniston, studied at St Leonard’s College, St Andrews University, 
for four years. Dundas, a signatory to the National Covenant, would com- 
pose at the end of his life a work on moral philosophy that gives strong clues 
about the impact of his Reformed orthodoxy on his philosophical thinking. 
It was at the very end of his period of study under the regent James Guthrie 
that supporters of the covenanting presbyterian cause mounted a success- 
ful takeover of all the Scottish universities, by then five in number through 
the addition of the Edinburgh College in 1583 and of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, a decade later. 

My discussion of the way in which philosophy in Scotland can be thought 
of as at home within Scottish Reformed theology of the “orthodox” and “scho- 
lastic” kind? will be in three parts. First, there will be an account of salient 
features of the philosophical scene in Scotland in the decades leading up to the 
Reformation. Second, attention will be paid to one of the great areas of conten- 
tion between Catholic scholastic philosophers and Scottish Reformed ortho- 
dox thinkers regarding the Eucharist. On this matter, questions of metaphysics 
and of natural philosophy in the Aristotelian mode will be to the fore. Third, 
the focus will be on the doctrine of the Fall (humankind’s first disobedience 
and the expulsion from the Garden of Eden) and a Reformed orthodox under- 
standing of this cosmic moment. Philosophical anthropology and moral phi- 
losophy, again in Aristotelian mode, will be prominent. The Protestant Scottish 
philosophers were very well informed about Catholic theology of the high 
Middle Ages; indeed, although the case will not be argued here, there seems 
no doubt that there is a strong Scotist thread running through Scottish philos- 
ophy during the post-Reformation period. It is also evident that the Protestant 
philosophers, presbyterian and episcopalian alike, were no less scholastic, in 
respect both of their philosophical method and of their extensive appropria- 
tion of Aristotelian texts. In Scotland, Aristotle's authority did not start to wane 
till nearly a century after the Reformation. First, however: pre-Reformation 
Scotland. 


2 See Muller, “Reformed Theology’; Gellera, “Sixteenth-Century Philosophy and Theology.” 
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2 Philosophy in 16th-Century Scotland 


Most of the philosophers working in Scottish universities before 1560 had 
received an education in universities in northern Europe, most especially at 
the University of Paris which had a substantial population of Scots, composed 
not only of students but also regents, professors, and even administrators. This 
means that in large measure the teaching in Scottish universities was mod- 
elled on the teaching practices, that is, the teaching methods and the books 
and authors taught, at the greatest university in Continental Europe. This 
Parisian influence was at work from the first years of the first Scottish univer- 
sity, St Andrews, whose first rector, Lawrence of Lindores (ca.1372-1437), had 
been a student and then a regent at Paris, where he commented extensively 
on Aristotelian texts, before returning to Scotland to assume his post at St 
Andrews. A similar story may be told about King’s College, Aberdeen, at the 
other end of the century. Hector Boece (ca.1465-1536) arrived there in 1497 to 
take up a post as regent after years as a student and then regent at Paris. He was 
then appointed the first principal of King’s College. Finally, at the University 
of Glasgow Thomas Coutts was appointed principal (1510-1514) after studying 
first at Louvain and then at Paris where Hector Boece was a fellow-student. 
All had received an education second to none in Europe, before returning to 
Scotland to confer the consequent benefit on their homeland. 

One beneficiary of this happy level of education in Scottish universi- 
ties was William Manderston (ca.1485-1552) who matriculated at Glasgow 
in 1503, graduated in 1506, and then went to Paris where he soon became a 
member of the circle of John Mair (ca.1467-1550) who was the most impor- 
tant philosopher-theologian at Paris during the first half of the 16th century.? 
Among his Scottish students at Paris was Patrick Hamilton (1504-1528), who 
associated with several members of Mair’s circle before enrolling at Louvain 
University. Thereafter he enrolled at St Andrews where, in 1526, he began to 
proclaim the Lutheran faith. He fled to the Continent, enrolled in the newly 
founded Protestant Academy or University of Marburg. There, with his ex- 
Franciscan teacher, Francois Lambert d’Avignon, presiding, he was the first stu- 
dent to publicly defend theses, later translated and published by the English 
Reformer, John Frith. Later editions of this work, influenced by Luther’s De 
libertate christiana [On Christian liberty] and Melanchthon’s Loci communes 
[Common places], came to be known as “Patrick’s Places.” 4 In 1528 Hamilton 


3 Broadie, Circle of John Mair; Broadie, History of Scottish Philosophy, 47-86. 
4 Frith’s translation was entitled Dyvers Frutful Gatheringes of Scrypture (1532); it appeared as 
“Patrick's Places” in Knox, History 2, 219-229, and in Foxe, Actes, Book 8. 
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returned to Scotland, where he was arrested, found guilty of heresy and burned 
before the College of St Salvator, St Andrews. 

In the dedicatory epistle to Archbishop James Beaton (d.1539) of St Andrews 
that John Mair prefixed to his “On the Gospel according to St Matthew” in his 
Latin Gospels Commentary (1529), he congratulated the archbishop for remov- 
ing, “not without the ill-will of many, a noble of the first rank who was an 
unhappy follower of the Lutheran heresy and treachery. For doing this, may your 
praise accompany your name.” Mair’s comment, while unequivocal regarding 
the rightness of Beaton’s judgment, contains nonetheless an acknowledge- 
ment that there were many in Scotland who supported Hamilton or at least did 
not bear Hamilton ill-will because of his beliefs. They would know Hamilton's 
beliefs because he preached them in Scotland. It was as a Lutheran heretic 
that Hamilton was martyred. Nevertheless, when the Reformation came to the 
fore in Scotland in 1560, it did not do so under the protective cloak of Luther 
(1483-1546). Below there will be discussion of a crucial piece of theological 
metaphysics that was accepted by the medieval Catholic Church and was also 
according to the mind of Luther but was rejected later by the consensus of 
Reformed theology in its various expressions. 

Some of the material in “Patrick’s Places” would have been regarded as 
unexceptional by most Catholic theologians, for example: “The rule of charity 
is, to do as thou wouldst were done unto thee; for charity esteemeth all alike, 
the rich and the poor, the friend and the foe, the thankful and unthankful, the 
kinsman and stranger.’ On the other hand, the Church taught that salvation 
was possible by faith and by good deeds, while on an obvious interpretation 
Hamilton cuts across this doctrine when he writes: “For how is He thy Saviour, 
if thou mightest save thy self by thy works?”’ This echoes an affirmation of 
Luther’s sola fide doctrine and would have been unacceptable in equal meas- 
ure to John Mair and William Manderston, Hamilton’s teachers in both Paris 
and St Andrews. What should not be glided over is the fact that Hamilton was 
part of Mair’s circle even if a junior member of it, and therefore that several 
decades before the Reformed Church became established in the land, the 


5 “Denique moribus maxime tuis, nam ut dicere occoepimus, non sine plurimorum invidia 
nobilem in primis sed infelicem Lutheranae haereseos et perfidiae sectatorem viriliter sustu- 
listi; ut secundum nomen tuum sit et laus tua.” Mair, In quattuor evangelia, dedicatory letter 
to section on Matthew. 

6 In Knox, History 2, 226. 

7 Ibid., 228. On Hamilton’s thought, see Müller, “Protestant Theology”; Haas, Franz Lambert 
und Patrick Hamilton. Cf. Broadie, “William Manderston and Patrick Hamilton.” 
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move towards Reformation had already gained a foothold among the country’s 
philosophical and theological elite. 

Mair’s lengthy career included being principal of Glasgow University 
(1518-23), assessor to the dean of the Arts Faculty at St Andrews and provost of 
St Salvator’s College, St Andrews, as well as being professor at Paris. Since he 
published numerous books on philosophy, his colleagues in the three Scottish 
universities must have known well what he stood for. The broad framework 
was Aristotelian. The books are either explicit commentaries on Aristotle 
or are at least demonstrably in a line of descent from Aristotle and heavily 
indebted to commentaries on Aristotle’s texts that had been written in the 
period from Western Christendom’s re-appropriation of Aristotle in the 13th 
century to the very end of the 15th, when Mair published his own first book, 
Exponibilia (Paris, 1499). Something should be said here about Mair’s attitude 
to Aristotle because on this matter Mair’s position is a good representative of 
the dominant position in the Scottish universities at least till the mid-16th cen- 
tury. Mair invites comparison with the treatment of Aristotle in the immediate, 
post-Reformation period in Scotland. The point is important because there 
are questions which need to be confronted concerning, first: the explanation 
for the fact that medieval Christian philosophy was willing to countenance a 
Greek pagan (if not atheist) having a dominant, indeed overarching, position 
in Christian philosophy, and second: the question of the impact of the Scottish 
Reformation on philosophizing in Scotland. 

To turn to the first of these questions, should pagan philosophy not be 
shunned rather than embraced by a Christian? Mair’s answer to this conun- 
drum is explicit in his last book, his commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics. In the dedicatory epistle (to the English Cardinal Wolsey) Mair wrote: 


For in almost all opinions Aristotle agrees with the Catholic and true 
Christian faith. He constantly asserts the free will of man. He declares 
with gravity that suicide, to avoid the sad things of life, is the mark not 
of a truly brave but of a timid spirit ... In short, in so great and complex a 
work, if it be read as it is explained by us, you would stumble over scarcely 
a single proposition [placitum] unworthy of a Christian man.® 


8 “Nam in omnibus fere sententiis, cum sincerissima catholicae ac vere Christianae persua- 
sionis integritate concordat. Liberum enim hominis arbitrium constanter asserit. Manum 
sibi inferre ac necem consciscere ob rerum tristium devitationem non vere fortis animi, sed 
potius meticulosi gravissime definit ... Denique in tanto et tam multiiugo opera vix placitum 
unum Christiano homine indignum, si ut a nobis explanatum est, legatur: offendas.” Mair, 
Ethica Aristotelis, dedicatory letter. 
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In saying this, Mair was endorsing a position that had been set firmly on 
course by 13th-century Christian thinkers who had been able to read much 
of Aristotle’s work as it arrived in the Christian West and was translated into 
Latin. The Christianization of Aristotle, by which we should understand the 
attempt to demonstrate that Aristotle’s teachings were compatible with and 
indeed were highly supportive of Christian doctrine, became a major pro- 
ject of the Catholic Church, one that was taken forward most especially by 
Thomas Aquinas (ca.1224-1274). With Aristotle or Aristotelianism so strongly 
associated with the dogmatic theology of the Catholic Church, it might be 
thought that the Protestant Reformers would not be tempted to look on him 
at all kindly, as was the case with the revolutionary Luther. Was Aristotle not 
perhaps a Catholic in praefigura? But things did not work out at all like that, 
as we shall see. 

Meantime, however, as well as the Reformation there was another princi- 
ple of change in the Christian west, namely the encroachment of Renaissance 
humanism which cannot be ignored here, in virtue of its impact on the activi- 
ties of Scottish philosophers. At the heart of humanism was a return ad fontes, 
the aim being to appropriate the literature, and other great cultural objects of 
the classical, that is, the Graeco-Roman world. Scholars engaged in the prepa- 
ration of critical editions of works by classical writers such as Homer, Hesiod, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, and the historians, playwrights, and poets writ- 
ing in Greek; and Cicero, Quintilian, Virgil, Ovid, and the many other authors of 
Latin texts whose works still existed in a more or less original form. Grammar 
books of classical Greek and classical Latin were also written, and authors of 
the 16th and 17th centuries sought to write in a classical rather than a medieval 
literary style, the latter on the whole despised by the humanists. 

The transformation is well represented by the figure of Robert Rollock 
(1555-1595), first principal of the newly founded Edinburgh College. He was 
Scotland’s most distinguished covenant-theologian as well as being a philos- 
opher.? Most of his writings (in Latin) were published on the Continent. He 
delivered lectures at the end of the 16th century on Aristotle that consisted 
largely of a dictation of the newly edited Greek texts, a performance that would 
have been unthinkable in a Scottish university at the start of that century. The 
point is an important one. Aristotle had not gone away, he remained indeed as 
much present as he had ever been during the Middle Ages. However, his think- 
ing was now represented by critical editions of his original Greek works rather 


9 Denlinger, “Rollock’s Catechism’; Denlinger, “Rollock on Covenant and Sacrament’; Ellis, 
“The Eternal Decree.” 
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than by medieval Latin translations that had been made from the Greek or, as 
in a minority of cases, made from an Arabic translation of Aristotle’s originals. 

In the philosophy teaching in all the Scottish universities Aristotle had a 
pre-eminent presence, as a recent investigation by Steven Reid has demon- 
strated.!° The teaching of the first-year classes was dominated by language 
study, consisting mainly of Greek, which most of the students had not encoun- 
tered at school, and to a lesser extent Latin, which was studied intensively at 
school and was the sole language of instruction at university. By the second 
year the syllabus is laden with philosophy, especially Aristotle’s logic, though 
recent philosophy such as that by Petrus Ramus," Gerard Vos (Gerardus 
Vossius), Omer Talon and Franciscus Burgersdijk, was also on the agenda. All 
the modern writers were deeply informed by Aristotle. Works of logic taught to 
the second-year students were his Categories, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, 
Sophistical Refutations, and parts of the Topics. 

To this list of second-year studies should be added Porphyry’s Isagoge, a 
work written in Greek in the 3rd century A.D., as an introduction to the first 
of Aristotle’s logic books. The Isagoge was perhaps the most read logic book of 
the Middle Ages; its outstanding importance is due to its formulation of one 
of the metaphysical questions that dominated philosophical discourse in the 
Middle Ages, namely the mode of existence of universals. In the remaining 
two years of their university career students would also have studied Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics, the Physics, Metaphysics, Nicomachean Ethics, De anima, 
On Generation and Corruption, On the Heavens, and other of Aristotle’s works. 
All this was approximately as high a proportion of the philosophy reading 
of Protestant university students in post-1560 Scotland as it had been of the 
philosophy reading of Catholic students in the medieval universities but 
with at least one significant difference: in the decades following the Scottish 
Reformation the country’s students were increasingly able to tackle Aristotle 
in Aristotle’s Greek, which would surely enable them to approach more closely 
the mind of Aristotle. 

The theories he developed in logic, including the immense structures of 
the syllogistic theory, plus his metaphysical accounts of substance and acci- 
dent, and the interconnections between the different sorts of cause, formal, 
efficient, final, and material, his philosophy of mind and his philosophy of 
morals, and the array of technical terms in which this account of the world, 


10 Reid, “Uniformitie in Doctrine.” See especially the summary tables, 39-41. 

11 On Ramus in the Scottish universities see Reid, “Andrew Melville and Scottish Ramism: A 
Re-interpretation.” Also, Feingold, Freedman, and Rother, The Influence of Petrus Ramus; 
Bos and Krop, Franco Burgersdijk (1590-1635); Rademaker, Gerardus Joannes Vossius. 
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corporeal and otherwise, is expressed — all this was duly appropriated, argued 
over and interpreted. The resultant multi-voiced, mutually disputatious, and 
self-disputatious narratives, are scholastic philosophy. We naturally tend to 
think of it as a kind of Catholic philosophy because it was developed in the 
universities of medieval Europe, all of which were Catholic institutions, and all 
of which recognized in that multitudinous philosophy a means, if sufficiently 
developed, of providing a sound philosophical underpinning for Catholic 
theology. 

However, the philosophy as such, and not that-philosophy-as-integrated 
into Catholic theology, is not “Catholic,” even if the synthesis of philosophy 
and theology is and while there were many philosophers at the time of the 
Reformation who rejected the theology, or at least major parts of it, there were 
very few who rejected the philosophy. The Aristotelian system was almost the 
only show in town. It was how one did philosophy. Thinkers of the Reformed 
faith were no less attracted to Aristotelian thought than were those of the 
Catholic faith. In a word, the two groups sang from the same philosophical 
hymn-sheet.!? 

The attractiveness of Aristotelianism cannot be gainsaid. It spoke equally 
to two groups of people, first, those who wanted to contribute to the philo- 
sophical discourse by participating in the international discussion on matters 
Aristotelian and taking discussions and arguments to a further stage; and sec- 
ond, those who were in a position to contribute to their philosophical culture 
as university teachers by passing on received wisdom to the upcoming gener- 
ation. For the texts of Aristotle, the systematic interconnectedness which he 
demonstrated to exist between the different fields, the way he developed the 
links thus established, to which may be added the brilliance of his arguments 
and the methodologies he applied so persuasively — all this meant that the 
students, once equipped with the language skills they needed, were able to 
pass, more or less seamlessly, from one discipline to the next in each year of 
study and in moving from one year to the next, building, in a very clear way, 
upon what they had already learned, because they had been fully prepared for 
the next stage. No other philosopher, no other system, not even Platonism or 
Neo-Platonism in any of their forms, could provide such great benefit to a uni- 
versity regent tasked with taking his cohort of students through the full cycle 
of the liberal arts. No other school of philosophy could provide the breadth 
and depth of insight into methods of reasoning and scientific methodology 


12 See Schmitt, Studies; Schmitt, Aristotle. On the particular appeal of Reformed scholastics 
like Vermigli to episcopalian Scottish theologians in the later 16th century, see Gordon, 
“Peter Martyr Vermigli.” 
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comparable to these tools of the trade that are spelt out in the Aristotelian 
corpus. In addition, post-Reformation students also had skills in Greek that 
previous generations could only have dreamed of, skills that made Aristotle’s 
texts even more of a boon to the universities. 

Needless to say, the enthusiasm the Scottish regents demonstrated in their 
willingness to place Aristotle centre-stage in their framing of the cycle of their 
lectures does not at all imply a corresponding enthusiasm for all parts of the 
system; their enthusiasm was tempered by their faith, and on some matters 
they had to deal faithfully with an Aristotle who was not a Reformed orthodox 
thinker. The great parting of the ways at the time of the Reformation was not a 
parting of the philosophical ways; on the contrary, scholastic philosophy was a 
principle of unity in the midst of religious division, and in an obvious sense the 
modus vivendi of the medieval Catholic Church in its dealings with Aristotle 
and Aristotelianism was retained more or less in its entirety by the Scottish 
universities in the decades following the Reformation. 

There was, however, resistance to this trajectory. A particularly prominent 
obstacle was Andrew Melville (1545-1622). He strove heroically to introduce 
the philosophy, rhetoric and pedagogic methods of Ramus (1515-1572) into the 
Scottish universities, especially at Glasgow and St Andrews, though he aimed 
to divert the other universities also onto a Ramist path.!? One great merit in 
Ramus was the distinctive conception he had developed of a unified syllabus 
which was appropriate to universities, but was a unified syllabus that was not 
Aristotelian and did not reflect the cycle of liberal arts characteristic of the 
medieval universities. Nevertheless, Melville’s Ramist programme failed.!+ 

A personal point here, namely, that there is little in Ramus’s personal story 
more important than the fact that he was a French Protestant, a Huguenot who 
met a martyr’s death in the Massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day (1572). But what- 
ever the reason for the lack of success in the attempt to introduce a Ramist 
reorganization of the teaching in Scottish universities, the fact remains that 
post-Reformation Scottish universities did not jump ship; they sailed on under 
the flag of Aristotle. 

Though Scotland remained ultimately faithful to scholasticism, the divi- 
sions between Roman Catholicism and Reformed theology were perceived 
to be immense. The practical point is that Reformers found that their 
Aristotelian heritage worked well as a means of clarifying and rendering more 
plausible various religious and theological positions which they espoused. In 


13 See Durkan and Kirk, The University of Glasgow, 276-280. 
14 For Melville's larger role see the magisterial work by Reid, Humanism and Calvinism. See 
also Hotson, Commonplace Learning. 
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short: “Reformed scholasticism’ as found in “Reformed orthodoxy” is not a self- 
conflicted concept, but merely a concept whose self-consistency is at first sight 
sufficiently implausible to require defence. As we see, a sound defence is in 
fact not far to seek. Scottish Reformed scholastic thinkers were demonstrably 
in a majority among philosophers in Scotland from the late 16th century until 
at least the early 1650s, when we have the first record of Descartes being taught 
in a Scottish university. 

The fact that the Scottish Reformation took up the mantle of scholasticism 
has an international dimension that should be noted here. When the Reformed 
faith spread widely in France after the Edict of Nantes (1598), the new Calvinist 
communities, especially in the south at Orthez, Montauban, Montpellier, 
Orange, Nimes, and Die, but also further north at Saumur and Sedan, required 
help in the formation of pastors to minister to the faithful. Huguenot acade- 
mies were set up to train ministers, and in Geneva, where leading Reformed- 
orthodox theologians of the time such as Theodore Beza, Antoine de la Faye, 
and Francois Turrettini spoke with authority, Scottish Reformed academics 
were trusted doctrinally. The outcome was that Scottish teachers arrived at the 
academies in large numbers and their distinct brand of Reformed scholastic 
orthodoxy was taught to students, of whom some at least would go on to min- 
ister in the French Reformed Church. 

Among the Scots teaching philosophy (usually including theology) at the 
French academies were Alexander Blair and Gilbert Burnet (both at Orthez), 
John Sharp and John McCullo (both at Die), Robert de Vimes (or Wemyss), 
Adam Abernethy and Andrew Currie (all at Nimes); Robert Hill, George 
Sharp, and Thomas Dempster (all at Montpellier); Robert Boyd of Trochregue 
(or Trochrigg), William Duncan and Robert McGill (all at Montauban where 
Robert Boyd was also principal); William Craig, Mark Duncan, Alexander 
Lockhart, Zachary Boyd, Adam Stewart, Jacobus Schever, Robert Montieth, 
and Patrick Peebles (all at Saumur); John Cameron, Arthur Johnston, Walter 
Donaldson, John Smith, William Johnston, and Alexander Colvill (all at Sedan), 
and Andrew Duncan (at La Rochelle).!® Others may be mentioned, teaching an 


15 See Bourchenin, Etude. 

16 Tucker, “Scottish Masters,” and especially the summary tables, 65-69, where dozens of 
Scottish teachers are listed. Details on some of these figures are in DSCHT, and Haag, La 
France protestante. Tucker suggests that, to the five Scottish universities of the 17th cen- 
tury, a sixth campus of colleges should be added, namely the ten Huguenot academies. 
Accordingly, I have expressed the view that these “may be considered as a collectivity, a 
kind of overseas campus maintained in large measure by Scotland’s academic heartland,” 
in Broadie, “Introduction: Seventeenth-Century Scottish Philosophers,” 6. 
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array of subjects including history, mathematics, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and 
rhetoric. Many of these teachers returned to Scotland, some rising high in 
academe. For example, Robert Boyd became principal of Glasgow university 
where his cousin Zachary Boyd became rector, dean, and vice-chancellor. But 
there were also many who stayed in France, working with the Huguenot com- 
munities, and eventually dying there, including the philosopher-theologian 
John Cameron (ca.1579-1625), who had returned to Scotland, where he briefly 
held the principalship of Glasgow (1622-23) before returning to Montauban, 
where he died. 

The Huguenots lived a precarious life amid a Catholic community that 
was not by nature kindly disposed to them. Then came the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), signed by Louis x1v, which authorized closure of all the 
Huguenot academies and stripped Huguenots throughout France of practically 
all their civil rights. Many fled and significant numbers arrived in Scotland, 
especially at the east coast, where they quickly settled, became productive 
members of the communities they joined, and were rapidly assimilated. Their 
assimilation was surely due, at least in part, to the fact that they could readily 
feel at home in a community of adherents to the Reformed faith. But addition- 
ally, Scots had been such prominent members of the Huguenot communities 
in France that Scots would not have seemed alien to the new immigrants. 

I will turn now to two topics about which the Catholic Church and the 
Protestants were in conflict, followed by an overarching topic which engaged 
the philosopher-theologian Robert Baron (ca.1596-1639). Of the two topics 
dividing Catholics and Protestants since 1520, the first was the metaphysical 
doctrine on which the Catholic interpretation of the Eucharist rests, and the 
second was the implications of the biblical doctrine of the Fall for our under- 
standing of the state of mental faculties. These are subjects on which what the 
Scottish regents said in their philosophy lectures and writings reflected their 
Protestant stance, whether that was Reformed and presbyterian or Reformed 
and episcopalian. The third overarching topic deals with the relation between 
faith and reason: the question of their mutual compatibility. Here, as indicated 
above, there will be a focus on the writings of Robert Baron, first professor 
of divinity at Marischal College, Aberdeen, arguably the finest episcopalian 
Scottish thinker of the 17th century, and traditionally counted among the six 
“Aberdeen Doctors.”!” 


17 On them, see MacMillan, The Aberdeen Doctors; Henderson, “The Aberdeen Doctors’; 
Denlinger, “The Aberdeen Doctors and Henry Scougal;” Reid, “Reformed Scholasticism.” 
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At the Last Supper, Jesus gave bread to the disciples and said: Take this and eat 
it. This is my body. He then gave them a goblet of wine and said: Drink from this 
all of you. For this is my blood of the new covenant, which will be shed for many 
for the remission of sins1!8 Medieval and 16th- century Catholic scholars read 
the New Testament in Latin, and Reformed scholars read the New Testament 
in Greek, while also being familiar with Latin versions. The Greek text (the 
original) does not say quite what the Latin Vulgate text says, and indeed there 
are, in the first three Gospels of both the Greek and Vulgate texts, three ver- 
sions of this event, no two of which say exactly the same thing. Nevertheless, 
although the verses that I have just quoted are among the most contested in 
the Bible, the discrepancies do not affect the principal battleground, for in all 
the New Testament versions Jesus says of the bread: This is my body and says 
of the wine: This is my blood. It was over these few words that the principal 
eucharistic battles were fought from the 1520s. A major part of the discourse 
was scholastic, with Catholic scholasticism confronting Protestant scholas- 
ticism. Lutherans were among the protagonists, but that is not my concern 
here, since in the post-Reformation period in Scotland, and, as already hinted, 
despite the role of the Lutheran Patrick Hamilton in the pre-Reformation 
period, Lutheranism played a negligible role in the development of Protestant 
philosophical and theological thinking in Scotland. 

Medieval scholastics inherited from Aristotle an account of natural things, 
pebbles, plants, animals, and so on, that distinguishes between substances and 
accidents in terms of the principle that an accident inheres in a substance, 
and cannot exist except as inherent in something, a substance, whereas sub- 
stances do not inhere in anything; they are self-standing or independent, as 
accidents are not. A pebble has a given colour and texture, and these two acci- 
dents (the colour and the texture), unlike the pebble, could not exist except 
in virtue of their inhering in something. We know that a substance exists and 
know what sort of substance it is, by means of the senses, for through these we 
grasp its qualities, visual, tactile, and otherwise. We recognise the substance 
wine because what is in the goblet has the colour, taste, smell, and texture of 
wine, and likewise with bread. What makes these substances the kind that they 
are is precisely the fact that these are the accidents that inhere in them. On this 
account there is a necessary, not a merely contingent, connection between a 
substance being a kind of substance and its having the kinds of accident that 


18 Matt. 26:26-28. My translation of the Vulgate. 
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actually inhere in it. We say with confidence that if something looks like wine, 
tastes like wine, has the texture of wine and the bouquet, and so on, then it is 
wine; whereas if these accidents do not inhere in it then it is not wine. 

How to respond, therefore, to the affirmation that This is my blood? One 
possible response is to say that it is not literally true, for the substance in the 
wine cup has the appropriate accidents of wine, and that, since the affirma- 
tion is true, it must be understood in a figurative sense, symbolic or meta- 
phorical. This response could well be thought to be according to the mind of 
Aristotle. Another possible response is that the account just given of the rela- 
tion between a substance and its accidents is an account of how nature works 
when it proceeds according to nature’s laws, but that there are situations, such 
as the ministration of the sacrament of the Eucharist, in which natural causa- 
tion is not the only sort of causation at work. According to Aristotle’s doctrine, 
accidents cannot exist except as inhering in a substance. The Church intro- 
duced the proposition “God can do anything that is not logically impossible,’ 
and introduced the further proposition that the non-inherence of an accident 
in a substance is not logically impossible even if it is impossible by purely natu- 
ral means; and Catholic theologians deployed these propositions as premisses 
supporting the conclusion that accidents can, by a divine act, exist detached 
from any substance. Theology is one thing and natural philosophy is another; a 
proposition affirmed in the context of natural philosophy may be true, though 
false if affirmed in the context of theology. The medieval theologians were 
therefore saying, or at least implying, that Aristotle’s doctrine on the undetach- 
ability of accidents is relatively true (vera secundum quid), that is, true when 
deployed in the place in which in fact Aristotle deployed it, namely his natural 
philosophy. Their message, it may be added, also implied two practical points, 
that it would be best if natural philosophers restricted themselves to what they 
were good at, namely natural philosophy, and that being a good natural philos- 
opher did not imply competence at theology. 

Theology is for theologians and what they were saying was that in the 
Eucharist the accidents of bread and wine remained, although they have 
ceased to inhere in the substances in which they had inhered. The substances 
that were swallowed were the body and the blood of Christ. That they appear 
to be bread and wine is of no consequence in the Eucharist. A substance, being 
that in which accidents inhere, is not identical to its accidents. In the natural 
way of things, we know what a substance is because of our perceptual grasp of 
accidents, and we therefore say: “This must be bread because it has the acci- 
dents which bread has.” We have no other route to the identification of a sub- 
stance. In the Eucharist, the accidents are detached from one substance but 
do not attach themselves to another. The accidents of wine cannot inhere in 
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the blood of Christ, but neither, we learn, can the accidents of wine in the 
Communion cup be inhering in wine, since the substance of wine has ceased 
to be and is replaced by the blood of Christ. Therefore, those accidents inhere 
in nothing; they are self-standing, having somewhat the status that Aristotle 
ascribes to substances. 

This is the medieval and essentially Thomist doctrine of transubstantiation, 
a doctrine thoroughly scholastic in respect of the terminology deployed and 
of the Aristotelian references provided in support and protected from inco- 
herence by the distinction between what happens, by God’s ordinary power 
(potentia ordinata), in the ordinary course of nature, and what happens, by 
God’s absolute power (potentia absoluta) when a miracle happens. The area 
on which the Scottish regents focused in their response concerns whether an 
accident can or cannot continue to exist if it ceases to inhere in a substance. 
They held that accidents detached from any substance cannot exist, that is, it 
is unconditionally impossible for them to exist. 

In his important study of Calvinist metaphysics in respect of the Eucharist, 
Giovanni Gellera gives several examples of contributions to this field by 
Scottish regents; and other Scottish regents could also be quoted.!9 One con- 
tribution invoked by Gellera that presents in concentrated form an important 
set of issues is by John Barron, a regent at St Salvator’s College, St Andrews, and 
provost of the college 1645-1649: 


These three things should be distinguished in every being: its essence, its 
existence, and its mode of existing, each of which is bound to the other 
two by an individual bond, so that it is impossible in the nature of things 
for something to have an essence but not existence, and to have a mode 
of existing that is not due to the kind of essence that it has. 1. It is not 
less impossible for an accident to exist without any subject of inherence, 
than for a substance not to subsist but to inhere in something else. 2. The 
aptitudinal inherence of an accident cannot be separated, even by the 
absolute power of God, from its actual inherence; since separation of that 
kind implies a contradiction.?° 


19 Gellera, “Calvinist Metaphysics.’ 

20 In quolibet ente distinguenda sunt haec tria, essentia, existentia, et existendi modus, 
quae inter se individuo nexu cohaerent; ut impossibile sit dari essentiam in rerum nat- 
ura sine existentia, et existendi modo, tali essentiae debito. 1. Non minus impossibile est 
accidens existere extra omne subjectum inhaesionis, quam substantiam non subsistere, 
sed alteri inhaerere. 2. Aptitudinalis inhaerentia accidentis, non vel per ipsam Dei poten- 
tiam absolutam separari potest ab ejus inhaerentia actuali; quoniam hujusmodi separatio 
implicat contradictionem. Barron, Theses aliquot philosophicae: “Theses logicae”, no. x1. 
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The aptitudinal inherence of an accident, as contrasted with the actual inher- 
ence, is an invention forced upon scholastic philosophers by the chief philo- 
sophical problem that was encountered in attempts to provide a philosoph- 
ical explanation of transubstantiation. The phrase “aptitudinal inherence’” is 
not a happy piece of terminology because misleading, but in any case, from a 
Protestant perspective, no other piece of terminology aimed at doing the same 
job would be more helpful. If the only kind of inherence is actual inherence 
then, so goes the Protestant argument, in the Eucharist there can be no miracle 
that consists in the substance of wine being replaced by the blood of Christ 
while the accidents of wine continue to exist though not inhering in any sub- 
stance; for it is essential to an accident that it actually inhere in a substance. 
The Catholic response is that there are these two kinds of inherence, aptitu- 
dinal and actual, and though the former is essential to accidents the latter is 
non-essential. It is aptum (apt, fitting, or suitable) that the accidents of wine 
inhere in wine, but God may prevent the aptitudinal being also actual, and 
does so in respect of the Eucharist. No Scottish regent spoke up on behalf of 
this doctrine; they held it to be of the essence of an accident that it actually 
inheres in a substance, and hence whatever does not actually inhere is not 
an accident. It can, of course, be called an accident, but that does not make it 
one, and it opens up to the fallacy of equivocation the discourse in which talk 
about “aptitudinal accidents” is deployed. Aptitudinal accidents that are not 
also actual are termed “real accidents’, where they are said to be “real” in the 
sense in which substances are real, that is, not mental acts, or ideas, but things 
self-standing in what we like to call the “real world”. Robert Forbes, regent of 
King’s College and of Marischal College, Aberdeen, gives this line short shrift: 


Papal teachers invent “real accidents,” which, by divine will [divinitus], 
can exist without any subject, for their doctrine of transubstantiation in 
the Eucharist, a doctrine which requires defence. But Aristotle and all his 
true disciples admit of no such real accident.?! 


The reason why “aptitudinal inherence” is a misleading piece of terminol- 
ogy is that it implies that Catholic scholasticism is presenting an extension 
of Aristotle’s natural philosophy when, from a Protestant perspective, it can- 
not be an extension since it is a straightforward contradiction. I have already 


21  Accidentia realia, quae divinitus existere possunt sine omni subjecto, comminiscun- 
tur Doctores Pontificii, ad defendendam doctrinam suam de Transubstantiatione in 
Eucharistia: At nullum tale accidens reale admittit Aristoteles, nec ullus ex ejus germanis 
discipulis. Forbes, Theses philosophicae, no. X1x. 
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quoted the unequivocal declaration of John Barron on this matter: “The apti- 
tudinal inherence of an accident cannot be separated, even by the absolute 
power of God, from its actual inherence, since separation of that kind implies a 
contradiction.” In a word, from the perspective of Protestant scholasticism, the 
Catholic scholastic doctrine implies not an extension but a rejection tout court 
of Aristotle’s concept of “accident.” It implies thereby a rejection of Aristotle's 
natural philosophy, a rejection with which none of the Scottish regents would 
wish, for a moment, to be identified. 


4 The Philosophy in Reformed Orthodoxy on the Fall 


The Scottish philosophers to whom I have so far attended were university 
teachers. However, not all of Scotland’s philosophers were academics and, in 
this section, I shall focus on one, Sir James Dundas, the first Lord Arniston, 
who never did teach at a university nor seems ever to have aspired to do so. He 
wrote a book that is of great philosophical interest and that also, throughout 
its three hundred and thirteen pages, bears the marks of the author's adher- 
ence to Reformed scholastic orthodoxy. It is only in the past few years that the 
book has surfaced. The sole copy, a manuscript written in Latin, was started 
on 7 April 1679, and was unfinished at the time of the author's death in late 
September of the same year. The book bears the title Idea philosophiae mora- 
lis (The idea of moral philosophy).22 Dundas was an alumnus of St Leonard’s 
College, St Andrews, where, from 1635 to 1639, he studied under the regent 
James Guthrie (ca.1612-1661). Guthrie signed the National Covenant in 1638 
and would die in 1661 as a martyr to the Covenant. 

I shall focus on the Idea for two reasons. First: because it is a major new 
addition to our sources of Scottish moral philosophy composed in the post- 
Reformation era and located well within the framework of Reformed ortho- 
doxy. Second: because the Idea is in part a critical response to Descartes, 
the philosopher whose adherents in Scotland made the first large dent in the 
Aristotelian scholasticism that had marched on, apparently unstoppable in the 
Scottish universities, after the Reformation.2? Dundas’s is a most significant 


22 Dr Giovanni Gellera of Geneva and I are preparing an edition of the Latin text and 
composing an accompanying translation. Our work is being done with the permission 
of James Dundas’s direct descendant Althea Dundas-Bekker of Arniston, and we are 
most grateful to her for many kindnesses. The edition will be published by Edinburgh 
University Press. The Ms is in the library of Arniston House, Gorebridge, near Edinburgh. 

23 On Dundas, see Omond, The Arniston Memoirs, especially chapters 3 and 4; Handley, 
“Dundas, Sir James,’ (but with no reference to the Idea). For philosophical details, 
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Scottish intellectual voice on behalf of the Reformation in Scotland, a voice 
deeply informed and directed by the canons of the Synod of Dort (1618-19) 
in the Netherlands, and by the Westminster Confession (1647). As far as that 
voice represents Scotland wrestling with the question of the implications of 
the Kirk’s theology for a moral philosophy which the Kirk could consistently 
espouse, it is no surprise that the outcome of Dundas’s reflections is a moral 
philosophy with a Scottish accent. 

The doctrine of the Fall (if not its extent) is held by Catholic and Reformed 
theology alike, though its formulation and its implications are also contested 
within each religious domain. The Westminster Confession of Faith, itself 
heavily influenced by discussion and dispute in Dort, declares (i) that by the 
sinful act of eating the forbidden fruit Adam and Eve fell from their original 
righteousness and from their communion with God, and so became dead in 
sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body; (ii) that 
their guilt, their death in sin and their corrupted nature, were conveyed to all 
their posterity; and (iii) that, by our fall into sin, we have wholly lost all abil- 
ity of will to do any spiritual good accompanying salvation, and so cannot, by 
our own strength, convert ourselves or prepare ourselves for conversion.”* This 
doctrine and its anthropology was consistent with not only the canons of Dort, 
but also previous Scottish affirmations on original sin in the Scots Confession 
(1560) and the New (or Aberdeen) Confession (1616). The latter, unpublished at 
the time, from a quasi-episcopalian General Assembly of the Kirk.?5 

The Westminster Confession articulates and presents in due order a body of 
doctrine heavily indebted to theologians of Zurich, Geneva, Heidelberg, and 
Cambridge. The theology on display in these doctrines occupies a good deal 
of territory that is also the preserve of philosophy, for example: faculties of 
the soul, defilement of these faculties, righteous behaviour and the fall from 
the standards of righteousness, the conception of the will, and the strength 
required to exercise that faculty. All such things are in the life blood of phil- 
osophical anthropology and moral philosophy no less than of theology. For a 
Reformed orthodox regent in a Scottish university tasked with teaching philos- 
ophy, it would have been almost impossible for him to perform the task with- 
out his faith impacting heavily on his work. What, for example, is to be said of 


see Broadie, “Dundas on the Hobbesian State of Nature’; Broadie, “Dundas on the 
Sixth Commandment;” Broadie, “Dundas on Seneca, Descartes and the Fall”; Broadie, 
‘Reformed Scholasticism of Dundas;” Gellera, “Dundas on John Cameron and Thomas 
Hobbes.” 

24 “Westminster Confession,” ch. 6, sections 2-3; ch. 9, sections 3-4. 

25 Textin APGA 3, 523-531. See also Hazlett, “Reformed Confessions,” 202-204. 
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the will? Is it free, in which case what is the scope of its freedom? Can human 
will move if not aided by a divine act? Do humans have any strength of will 
except by virtue of the divine will not only moving it, but also determining 
the direction in which it moves? What principles of morality are appropriate 
for beings who are corrupted in all their faculties, not only will, but reason 
too, where the corruption is inherited inescapably from the first parents? For 
surely a moral philosophy should take cognisance of the nature of the beings 
for whom moral standards are being defined, in our case not a morality for 
devils or angels or God, but a bespoke morality for fallen humankind. 


5 Seneca, Descartes, and Dundas 


These thoughts mean that while the Scottish Reformation contributed to the 
development of its self-perception by working out where exactly it stood on 
these large anthropological and moral questions, philosophical systems, more 
than ever familiar to contemporary reflection as a result of the editorial work 
of the humanists, were being tested. Earlier we discussed the examination 
made of Aristotle’s natural philosophy when the question of the proper way 
to understand the Eucharist was in play. We shall now turn to the examina- 
tion of two further questions regarding matters of anthropology and morality. 
The two concern the teaching of the Roman Stoic philosopher, Seneca, in his 
De vita beata (On the happy life) on the constitution of the happy life and on 
the extent to which the achievement of such a life is within the reach of our 
will. On these questions we shall also consider the response to Seneca that is 
offered by Descartes (1596-1650). The latter's philosophy emerged in Scotland 
in the 1650s and thereafter for several decades occupied a dominant position 
in the regents’ teaching. Could Seneca and Descartes emerge unscathed from a 
Reformed orthodox critique? On these matters James Dundas will be our guide. 

Both Seneca and Descartes deploy a distinction between goods that are the 
product of fortune in the sense of depending on things that are external to us 
and that are therefore not goods produced as the intended outcomes to our 
willed acts; on the other hand, there are goods that are dependent in just that 
way upon our will. Of these latter sorts of good, Seneca and Descartes identify 
just two, namely virtue and wisdom, and appear to imply that these are the 
only two. Happiness declares Descartes, following Seneca, is the fulfilment, 
complete in every way, of a person's desires which are regulated by reason, and 
both philosophers hold that the regulation of our desires by reason is some- 
thing in our power, that is, is subject to our will. In which case happiness is in 
our power. Furthermore, both think that happiness is a moral state consequent 
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on our virtue. We are virtuous by will and therefore happy by will. There is 
surely a kind of happiness that we can enjoy because of sheer good fortune, 
but that is not what is at issue. It is no doubt better to enjoy goods of fortune, 
such as health and physical comfort, than not to. But as a response to the ques- 
tion what we should do to achieve happiness, to be told that happiness can 
befall us by good fortune is a non-answer, since being the beneficiary of good 
fortune is not something we do, precisely because our will is not engaged. 

The response of Dundas to this position is summed up in his phrase: “This 
seems very much to have the flavour of the arrogance, if not idolatry, of the 
Stoics towards reason, since nothing can satisfy the appetite.’2° His response, 
in short, is that the Stoic position derives from an irrelevant philosophical 
anthropology to the extent, which is a large one, that it fails to accommodate 
the doctrine of the Fall, and in particular fails to accommodate the corruption 
of our reason that was consequent on the first disobedience. In the Garden of 
Eden, which was the prelapsarian status institutus, the passion and the reason 
of the first parents were naturally in full harmony, only to break thereafter, in 
the postlapsarian status destitutus, into a double cacophony in the sense that 
passion ceased to obey the voice of reason, and reason itself began a career of 
corruption manifested in its presentation to the will of incoherent proposals 
for action. With passion unregulated by sound reason, we in our status destitu- 
tus would be bound to live a chaotic life, one which could open up no prospect 
of happiness, as far as happiness depends solely on our faculties; these cannot 
deliver happiness since they have become corrupted. In this regard Dundas 
has in his sights not only Seneca but also Aristotle: 


[s]ince after the Fall humankind is particularly unfit to perform any good 
deed when we do not have the special help of divine grace without which 
we can do nothing well, though with grace we could both will and do 
good, therefore, as regards Aristotle’s doctrine that our formal happiness 
is in our power, this has to be taken with a grain of salt. We should add 
that it is in our power if we have the concurrent and precedent help of 
infinite goodness or divine grace.” 


26 Hoc nimium videtur sapere peyðànyopiav, si non idolatriam Stoicorum contra rationem, 
quia nihil finitum potest satiare appetitum. Dundas, Idea, 126. 

27 quia homo praesertim a lapsu ineptus est ad omne bonum opus, cum absque specialibus 
auxiliis divinae gratiae (sine qua nihil possumus bene, quippe quae dat velle et agere), 
idcirco Aristoteles doctrina qua docet faelicitatem nostram formalem esse eg yyw, in 
nostra potestate, oportet intelligatur cum grano salis concurrentibus et praecurrentibus 
infinitae bonitatis vel divinae gratiae auxiliis. Ibid., 36. 
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This reads like a concession that concedes nothing. We can after all achieve 
happiness in this status destitutus but achieve it only in the sense that it is 
bestowed on us by an act of divine grace, not by an unaided act of the agent’s 
will. What is doing the work, and is doing it unaided, is the divine will. 

The Reformers did not hold that, given human total dependence on God, we 
should not seek to know things, to reason based on what we know, and to act 
as far as we can to realize what we conclude to be for the best. On the contrary, 
we certainly should perform these three sorts of act. But if we do, this does not 
mean that we have nothing of which to repent if we have been mistaken about 
what is for the best and have consequently done what is not right. Dundas 
writes: “Although in the state of wholeness that which reason dictated was 
nothing for us to repent of, nevertheless, because the finite human mind has 
been clouded by the Fall, man acts more often in a way that he should repent 
of”28 His thinking on this matter is as far from Seneca as it possibly could be 
and is also evidently a long way from Descartes. Reformed doctrine held that 
the first disobedience was a universal sin in the sense that, as its original per- 
petrators were the first parents, guilt for it was passed to all their posterity. 
A consequence of this is that if we obey our corrupted reason and perform an 
errorful act, then the corruption and therefore the practical error are imput- 
able to us as agents, for we are guilty of the act that was errorful. From this it 
follows that we should repent of the act even though the act was in obedience 
to a dictate of reason. 

The concept of repentance plays a vital role in the anthropology on which 
Dundas builds his moral philosophy. He deploys a further example regarding 
the location of repentance in the scale of significant features of our moral and 
spiritual life, in noting that Stoic philosophy held suicide to be permissible 
or even obligatory in certain circumstances, such as are suicide for the sake 
of one’s prince or one’s country, or to evade a tyrant’s traps, or when struck 
down by madness, or when afflicted by an unbearable bodily illness, or when 
in extreme poverty or sorrow or when in a state of bodily or mental suffering.”9 
Dundas rejects these justifications and his reasons are essentially theological. 
First, he holds that our life is a gift bestowed by God and, therefore, only God 
may end it. Suicide is therefore a sin. Second, such an act is special among sins 
in that the commission of it makes it impossible for us to repent of our sinful 
behaviour. Plainly Dundas sees suicide as a peculiarly terrible sin within the 
gamut of sin, as becomes even more clear from his comment on Judas Iscariot, 


28 — Etiamsi in statu integritatis quod ratio dictavit, non fuerat quod paeniteret, cum tamen a 
lapsu obnubelata sit mens humana finita, ita ut saepius agat quod paeniteat. Ibid., 127. 
29 Ibid., 298. 
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who was believed to have committed matricide, parricide, and incestuous 
rape — though there is not a word about this in the Bible. He was also believed, 
in this case with the support of biblical evidence, to have committed suicide. 
Some may think that suicide is the least of the sins in this terrifying list, or 
indeed that it was the least he could have done in repentance for his terrible 
acts. But Dundas says that Judas’s suicide was not only a sin but the greatest of 
his sins, because alone among them it left him unable to repent further. 

Two conclusions can be drawn. First: a philosophy that does not give a 
prominent place in its moral part to the role of repentance and does not give a 
correspondingly prominent place in its anthropological part to the concept of 
fallen humanity, is inadequate to the task of constituting a philosophy for the 
Reformed theology that developed in Scotland during the century following 
Scotland’s Reformation in 1560. Second: the philosophy that was developed in 
Scotland in response to the Scottish Reformation provided significant under- 
pinning for Reformed orthodoxy. 


6 An Episcopalian Scottish Voice on Faith and Knowledge 


In this last section I turn to a discussion, earlier described as overarching, con- 
cerning the relation between faith and knowledge, and shall consider the anal- 
ysis presented by Robert Baron, professor at Aberdeen’s Marischal College.*° 
I wish to propose Baron’s analysis as a model of the smoothness of transition 
made in philosophy from the pre-Reformation to the post-Reformation. Baron 
deploys concepts and logical tools perfectly familiar to his pre-Reformation 
predecessors as he argues his way, from premisses that the earlier generation 
could easily have accepted (and had indeed furnished) to a conclusion that 
they would also have found it easy to accept. John Mair and his Scottish col- 
leagues, all of them priests dedicated to the old order, would have felt entirely 
at home with every step of Baron’s argument, and would almost certainly have 
endorsed his entire narrative.?! The same can also be said about all of Baron’s 
Reformed orthodox and presbyterian colleagues in the Aberdeen colleges and 
the other Scottish universities, and this despite the fact that he was eventually 


30 For slightly disparate comments on this elusive issue and its paradoxes, cf. Henderson, 
“The Aberdeen Doctors,” 69, 81, 86-87; Mullan, Scottish Puritanism, 201, 224-226, 
229-240; Denlinger, “The Aberdeen Doctors,’ 280-282; Denlinger, “Scottish Hypothetical 
Universalism,” 97; Hazlett, “Reformed Confessions,” 204-205. 

31 For example, Mair, In primum Sententiarum, fol. 1; fol. 6 verso; Lokert, Scriptum, sig. e 8v; 
sig. f 5r; Cranston, Tractatus, sig. C 2V. 
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expelled from his academic post for refusing to sign the National Covenant. 
Nevertheless, whether Catholic or Protestant, whether Reformed orthodox, 
presbyterian or episcopalian, 17th-century philosophers could all be on the 
same side in response to the piece of philosophy of religion presented by 
Robert Baron that will be outlined here. 

One approach to the question of the relation between faith and knowledge 
is via consideration of their compatibility. Can we consistently have faith that 
God exists while at the same time having knowledge that he does? The ques- 
tion was discussed both pre- and post-Reformation, and the discussions were 
generally in terms of assent where assent is understood as a saying yes to a 
proposition. Three kinds of assent were especially prominent in the discus- 
sions, namely those of knowledge, faith and opinion, and there was a general 
consensus in place by the 16th century that among the analytic tools in terms 
of which these kinds of assent should be analysed, compared and differenti- 
ated are the concepts of certainty and its opposite, evidentness (or evidence) 
and its opposite, and firmness and its opposite, viz. hesitancy. 

By the time of the Reformation a consensus had emerged round the fol- 
lowing narrative: The term “evident” is predicated of things that are visible 
whether to the eye or to the mind, as when, by an act of reason or an act of sen- 
sory perception, we see something to be true. It implies an immediacy charac- 
teristic of perceptual knowledge: we open our eyes and immediately see what 
we see. Assent is evident if it is firm or unhesitant and is caused by something 
that necessitates the intellect. 

A second type of assent is opinion or an opinative assent. Such assent is 
hesitant, and the hesitancy is because its cause is insufficiently strong to neces- 
sitate the intellect’s saying yes, but sufficiently strong to support a hesitant 
conclusion. “Hesitant” is a translation of “formidolosus” which strictly speaking 
means “fearful”, that is, fearful of being in error because the evidence given in 
the premisses is evidence for the probability, but not the certainty, that the 
conclusion is true. 

Finally, an assent of faith was said to be a firm assent based on premisses 
which are, however, insufficiently strong to support more than an opinion and 
which therefore cannot support an assent of knowledge. A question, there- 
fore, arises as to how the premisses deliver a firm assent if they can sanction 
no more than a probable proposition. The answer is that in the case of an 
assent of faith, unlike the other two kinds of assent, the intellect is not the 
only mental faculty at work. The other is the will whose contribution is to rein- 
force, strengthen or confirm assent to the conclusion so that the concluding 
assent is not hesitant but firm. The intellect is at work as far as it produces a 
probable argument, one sufficient to ground an opinion, and this task of the 
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intellect is performed antecedently, in a logical if not temporal sense of “ante- 
cedently,” to the act of will that produces the assent of faith. In that respect 
an assent of faith is always a rational act, although not solely rational, for it 
provides premises that produce assent, but not premisses that produce assent 
that is firm. 

Assent of faith is located between knowledge and opinion. It shares with 
knowledge the fact that it is a concluding assent which is firm, and it is like opin- 
ion in that it is a concluding assent in a probable argument. Unlike an assent of 
knowledge, however, the assent of faith is not evident, for the conclusion is not 
necessitated by the intellect or the senses; and it is unlike an opinative assent, 
since the latter is hesitant, and the former is not. 

Baron accepts this narrative, and though at certain points there are small 
divergences these are arguably merely terminological. But the broad picture is the 
same. Within it his principal focus is on the question of the relation between the 
assent of faith and the assent of knowledge, and particularly their mutual com- 
patibility. In short, can the same person at the same time assent to a given prop- 
osition as an act of faith while also, and consistently, assenting to it as an act of 
knowledge? The obvious answer is no, because an assent of knowledge is evident, 
and an assent of faith is inevident. It is because assents of faith are inevident that 
itis only by an act of will that they can become firm (but cannot thereby become 
evident, since evidence can only occur through a necessitating act of reason or of 
the senses, and therefore not of the will). 

Baron, however, rejects this argument on the grounds that the definition of 
faith does not yield the conclusion that something that is in fact an object of 
a person’s faith is not being perceived evidently by that same person; the only 
conclusion it yields is that as far as it is being perceived evidently by the person 
it is not being perceived as an object of faith. For example, people who have 
faith that there is a God do not, as persons of faith, give evident assent to the 
proposition that there is a God. But they might study Anselm of Canterbury’s 
argument in the Proslogion or study a version of the design argument for the 
existence of God, give their assent to these arguments, and assent with an 
assent of knowledge to the proposition that there is a God. Though having this 
knowledge, they may also, through reflection on their cognitive acts and activ- 
ities, be well aware that even if they discovered that the Anselmian arguments 
and the argument from design were invalid and therefore not sound bases for 
a claim to knowledge of the existence of a God, nevertheless they would con- 
tinue to assent to the proposition that a God exists and do so as an act of faith, 
for that original assent, based on a movement of the intellect and a movement 
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of the will, was still in place, totally unshaken by the discovery that the argu- 
ments that grounded their knowledge had proved to be invalid.3? 

As indicated earlier, there is arguably nothing in this discussion by 
Baron that could not have been constructed based on materials deployed 
by pre-Reformation predecessors such as Mair, Lokert and Cranston, or by 
post-Reformation contemporaries working in Scotland. Indeed, to speak 
more generally, there was a significant degree of continuity from the pre- 
Reformation era to the post-Reformation one in the broad field of philosophy 
by virtue of the fact that the style of philosophy we know as “scholasticism” 
was practically the only show in town during this long period. In addition to 
that, we find a good deal of continuity not only in philosophical style but also 
in philosophical doctrine, such as the compatibility of faith and knowledge 
in the same object. However, at the same time, there were also (how could 
there not be?) large philosophical differences on certain matters, such as the 
Aristotelian metaphysical concept of real accident and its significance for 
understandings of the “real presence” in the eucharistic sacrament, as the 
new order emerged in competition with the old one. 
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PART 4 


Proclaiming Beliefs 


CHAPTER 9 


Preaching and Sermons in Post-Reformation 
Scotland 


David G. Whitla and Crawford Gribben 


1 Introduction 


The Reformation that swept through the Scottish Church in the mid- and late 
16th century shaped ecclesiastical structures as much as the beliefs and behav- 
iours of its adherents. It made possible, and was made possible by, a renewed 
emphasis upon preaching.! Church leaders and opinion formers promoted 
their preferred varieties of reform in the pulpits of the national church. Among 
Protestants, preaching became so central as to become explicitly connected 
with the Verbum Dei: while sermons never took the place of Scripture, preach- 
ing of the Word was recognized as being the Word of God. Over time, the 
architecture of parish churches changed to take account of the sermon’s new 
centrality.2 The ministerial offices of the Church were redesigned to support 
the activity of preaching. As the medium became a popular form, talented 
preachers were recognized as religious celebrities. Sermons were published, as 
the culture of Scottish print, always economically vulnerable in early moder- 
nity, became better capitalized; well-known preachers turned out anthologies 
of their most effective work, sometimes as part of ambitious programmes to 
provide popular-level commentary on large sections of the biblical canon. 
And the medium itself continued to change. Pre-Reformation homilies were 
replaced by intellectually demanding and theologically sophisticated expo- 
sitions, reflecting the improving pastoral training of the Scottish universi- 
ties and the increasing theological sophistication of well-catechized parish 
populations. Some preaching continued outside the ranks of the clergy: the 
informal meetings for Bible study and prayer that had nourished Lollardy and 
Lutheranism before the legislative beginnings of the Scottish Reformation con- 
tinued to provide opportunities for exhortation from men and, occasionally, 
women. Catholic preaching continued, changing to address new theological 


1 For a previous discussion of preaching during the Scottish Reformation, see Gribben, 
“Preaching the Scottish Reformation.” 
2 See chapter by Andrew Spicer in this volume. 
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disputes in the secluded contexts in which traditional patterns of Christian 
worship could endure. After the Cromwellian invasion, in the summer of 1650, 
new “sectarian” movements opened up a religious marketplace and promoted 
distinctive ideas in preaching that competed with the claims of the established 
Church, often in venues in which the clergy of the establishment had been sup- 
planted. And after the Restoration of 1660, the preaching which most closely 
reflected the claims of the Kirk during its “second Reformation” was more often 
to be found in open-air conventicles of harassed Covenanters than in the par- 
ish churches which the Covenanting movement had once controlled; Church 
of Scotland bishops were pushing presbyterians to the margins and called 
for another homiletical revolution. Across the first century of Reformation, 
whether in Scottish Gaeldom, or in the Scots- and English-speaking lowlands, 
or in the Latinate environment of the universities, or in contexts of expan- 
sion and consolidation, from pulpits in locations as far apart as London and 
the north and west of Ireland Scottish preachers created new religious worlds, 
which they struggled to sustain. 


2 Practitioners 


In the century following the legislative beginning of its reform, the worship 
services of the Scottish Church transitioned from being centred on the minis- 
try of sacraments to being more focussed upon the ministry of the Word. John 
Knox (1514/15-1572) considered this changing emphasis to be at the heart of 
the Reformation programme: 


It is not, nor wil not be, the chanting or mumbling over of certeyne Psalms, 
the reading of chapiters for Mattens and Even-song, or of Homelies onely, 
be they never so godly, that fede the soules of the hungrie shepe. Christ 
Jesus himself, his holy Apostles, and that elected vessel, Paul, do teach 
us another lesson, all commanding us to preach, to preach, and that to 
preach Christ Jesus crucified, &c. What efficacie hath the lyvinge voice 
above the bare letter red, the hungry and thirstie do feele to their com- 
fort. But the other maketh for Master Parsons purpose, who ... appointeth 
suche in his place as are altogether destitute of the gifte of preaching. But 
let all suche belly-gods be whypt out of God’s holy temple.® 


3 Knox, Works 5, 519. 
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Knox’s demand for the expulsion of the “belly-gods’ (useless gluttons) was not 
easily implemented. It was easier to condemn inadequate preachers than to 
replace them, and easier still to assume that Catholic preachers stood guilty 
as charged. But theology determined this aspect of reform, and the Reformers 
were in general agreement that the pulpit was to be at the centre of national life, 
where, by means of the “two kingdoms’ theory of Andrew Melville (1545-1622) 
it played a key role in fuelling the fires of the enduring conflict between church 
and state. As Christ’s herald to the nation, the preacher wielded a prophetic 
power that surpassed any spiritual authority claimed by temporal kings over 
their subjects in the pews. In the turbulent century of Reformation, the inter- 
ests of these “kingdoms” regularly collided. In his role as the first principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, and instructor of many of the Kirk’s ministers, 
Robert Rollock (1555-1598) anticipated how subversive the pulpit would be of 
the high claims of Stewart political theory. While men thought the “ministry of 
the Gospel” to be “base,” and “esteem it, of all callings in the world, to be the 
most vile and contemptible,” he explained to his students, “yet it is grounded 
upon such a power as far surpasses all the power of all the kings and monarchs 
of the earth.”4 The seeds of the mid-17th-century Scottish revolution were sown 
in Rollock’s elevation of the pulpit over the throne. 

This radical thinking about the significance and character of Protestant 
preaching can be traced to the “fathers” of the Scottish Reformation, most 
notably to the original missions of George Wishart (d.1546) and John Knox. 
Their merging of the “ordinary” office of preacher with the “extraordinary” 
office of prophet became an occasional feature of the ministries of their suc- 
cessors, and it came to the fore most frequently when the Kirk faced serious 
intrusions from the civil power.® Yet while scholars of the Scottish pulpit might 
focus on the sensationalism of occasional instances of political invective and 
“prophetic” utterance, we should not fail to make central to our analysis of 
preaching and sermons the ministry that some of Rollock’s contemporaries 
“count[ed] very basely,” and thought “most vile and contemptible,” but which 
constituted the bread and butter of the Kirk’s ordinances, namely, the regular, 
Sunday and some weekday exposition of Scripture in parish worship. 


4 Rollock, Select Works 2, 657. 

5 Dawson, John Knox, 16-19, 28-37. Prophetic utterances are recorded in other preachers 
like Robert Bruce, Robert Blair, John Welsh, and John Davidson. See Smith, “The Scottish 
Presbyterians and Covenanters”; Yeoman, “Away with the Fairies.” Note that for many puri- 
tans, preaching was often called “prophesying,” as distinct from the often ecstatic “prophe- 
cies” claiming to foretell future events. For instance, William Perkins’s The Arte of Prophesying 
(1607) was a manual of homiletics, not of ecstatic utterances. 
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The weekly sermon was expected to offer more than an academic expo- 
sition of the biblical canon. Preaching was much more than an intellectual 
exercise. Zachary Boyd (1585-1653), minister of the Barony church in Glasgow, 
had once thought that “any learned man might easily be a minister.” After all, 
he reflected: “many thinke that if a man be a learned man, well vnderstood 
in his philosophie & in the tongues, that he is more then sufficient for to be 
a minister.” But “heere is my retractions,’ he continued: “Heere I confesse my 
ignorance. A good minister is a raire man: he is Gods interpreter. There be 
many learned men in the land, but I will assure thee that God hath not many 
interpreters.’ As God's interpreter, the preacher’s craft was to be the medium 
of a supernatural encounter. This doctrinal claim was reflected in physical pos- 
ture, by the routinization of very public expression of humility. Conscious of 
their dependence on the Spirit, Scottish ministers regularly “bowed in the pul- 
pit,’ kneeling for a moment of silent prayer before preaching. This was a sur- 
prising physical drama in a Kirk that showed general antipathy towards most 
acts of genuflection. Although this practice was first recorded by John Row 
(1568-1636) in 1586, it has been suggested it had its origins in priestly prayer 
before Mass.” The sermon that followed this kneeling was expected to dram- 
atize the claims it assumed, expositing Scripture with direct arguments at its 
listeners’ heads and hearts, in a display of revivalist fervour and Calvinian vehe- 
mentia. The field preacher, Donald Cargill (1619-1681), summarized the ideal 
in 1681, when he confessed: “I never dared pray and preach with my gifts, and 
where my heart is not affected, and comes not up with my mouth, I always 
thought it time for me to quit it. What comes not from my heart, I have little 
hope that it will go to the heart of others.’§ In early-modern Scotland, parish 
ministers and field preachers alike idealized the sermon as enunciating the 
Verbum Dei and promoted preaching as a divine encounter. Preachers made, 
and were made by, the Scottish Reformation. 

How were such preachers made? The First Book of Discipline (1560) conceded 
that “the most part of the Kirks shall have no Minister at all” until dedicated 
steps should be taken to train a new generation of committed preachers, and, 
as late as 1574, as few as 289 ministers were serving the nation’s 988 parishes.’ 
While the immediate crisis was mitigated by temporary local measures (includ- 
ing the deployment of scores of readers, lay exhorters, and the circuit preaching 
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of superintendents) a more systemic solution to the problem of ministerial 
supply required the reformation of theological education.!° Consequently, in 
the century following the Reformation, Knox’s agenda for the renewal of wor- 
ship, which set up, not entirely accurately, a distinction between the preaching 
minister and the non-preaching priest, impacted upon the Scottish universi- 
ties. During the same period, these institutions facilitated the rise and triumph 
of Protestant scholastic methodology, which, with its Ramist articulation of 
covenant theology, shaped the style and content of Scottish Reformed theol- 
ogy as it was distilled into homiletical outputs." After the union of Crowns 
in 1603, the universities became a battleground for policies that threatened 
to hijack or even derail this programme for ministerial reform. The imposi- 
tion in the mid-1630s of the English theology and liturgical style preferred by 
the controversial archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud (1573-1645), was 
reversed in the General Assembly of 1638 and then in the 1640s by the purge 
of the universities that was led by the party that would become known as the 
“Covenanters.”!? But the formidable theological and political movement that 
was underpinned by the National Covenant (1638) and the Solemn League and 
Covenant (1643) came to grief during the Cromwellian period, during which 
some preachers reacted to the century-long scholastic consensus, and the 
gradual professionalization of the ministerial vocation, by popularising a pie- 
tistic approach to theological education and pastoral formation. As scholastic 
preaching formulae became increasingly unfashionable, popular ministers 
developed a more extempore homiletical style. This maintained the Calvinist 
orthodoxy by which it had been marked while shedding the copious and often 
insensitively imposed schema of “doctrines, proofs and uses” that had marked 
much of Scottish preaching in previous generations.'3 These “looser” forms of 
sermon structure were not entirely new, bearing a close resemblance to the 
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preaching of Robert Blair (1593-1666) and John Livingstone (1603-1673), who 
had brought a strain of revivalist fervour from Sixmilewater, in County Antrim 
to Shotts and Stewarton on the other side of the North Channel, following 
their ejection from Ireland in the mid-1630s. But by the 1650s, the foremost 
practitioners of what some traditionalists dismissed as “skimming the text” 
were Robert Leighton (1611-1684), Robert Douglas (1594-1574), Andrew Gray 
(1633-1656) and Hugh Binning (1627-1653). Leighton had developed his homi- 
letical style in the 1640s, during his ministry in Newbattle, where he preached 
the sermons that would be published as his celebrated commentary on 1 
Peter.!4 In 1653, he was appointed as a professor of divinity at The University 
of Edinburgh, sharing the responsibility for theological education with David 
Dickson (ca.1583-1663), with whom he taught until 1662.!5 While the two men 
had committed themselves to the political cause of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and shared the same theological platform, their lectures illustrated 
the increasing religious diversity of the Cromwellian period. Leighton’s diver- 
gence in both content and method from the most common articulations of 
Westminster orthodoxy is striking. His approach was to begin with questions 
De felicitatis (On happiness), De felicitate humana (On the happiness of man), 
and De vite future felicitate (On the happiness of the life to come), reflect- 
ing his interest in neo-Stoicism as much as in Reformed understandings of 
Scripture.!6 But Leighton’s most obvious eccentricity was his adoption of a 
homiletical style that had been developed in the presbyterian communities in 
Ulster in the earlier part of the century. It was Leighton’s preaching style, rather 
than the substance of his theology, that caused Robert Baillie (1602-1662) to 
lament Leighton’s appointment to Edinburgh, fearing that “all our Colledges 
are quicklie like to be undone.””” Baillie blamed Leighton and Hugh Binning, a 
philosophy regent at Glasgow, for making fashionable a “new guyse of preach- 
ing ... contemning the ordinarie way of exponing and dividing a text, of rais- 
ing doctrines and uses,” instead preaching “on some common head, in a high, 
romancing, unscripturall style, tickling the ear for the present, and moving the 
affections in some, bot leaving ... little or nought to the memorie and under- 
standing.”!® And Baillie was right to be concerned: the new homiletical style 
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would capture the imagination of a generation of Scottish preachers and con- 
solidate the movement away from Ramist structures of knowledge and scho- 
lastic methods of conveying theological content to the more fluent and syn- 
thetic expository style preferred in the later period. Whatever revolution these 
developments might have signalled for the Scottish pulpit, the Rescissory Act 
(1661) brought for the Covenanting remnant the return of Knox’s “belly-gods” 
to God’s holy temple; for a revived emphasis upon sacramental piety eclipsed 
the centrality of expository preaching in the post-Restoration Kirk, pushing 
Leighton and Dickson from their university posts and revivalist preaching 
from parish pulpits into secluded conventicles. 


3 Audiences 


These expectations about ministers’ performance in the pulpit were paralleled 
by expectations of how listeners should participate in this means of grace. 
Scottish preaching, centred as it was around a monologue delivered from a 
pulpit that was typically “six feet above contradiction,” nevertheless called for 
a holy dialectic, in which listeners received the preacher as “the ambassador of 
Christ.”!9 On the one hand, the preacher was expected, as Christ’s mouthpiece, 
to be adequately prepared by his own spiritual exercises for strenuous pulpit 
labours on the Sabbath. John Livingstone counselled his students to pursue 
“earnest faith and prayer, a single aime at the glory of God, and good of the peo- 
ple,” on the basis that “a sanctified heart and carriage, shall availe much for right 
preaching.”?° But those who received the preached Word were also expected to 
exert spiritual effort. Listeners were expected to prepare for public worship, in 
order better to hear the voice of Christ in the Word, and thus to accrue spiritual 
profit from the ordinance. This holy dialectic was spelled out clearly by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, adopted by the General Assembly of the Kirk 
in 1647, which explained that “the sound preaching and conscionable hearing 
of the Word, in obedience unto God, with understanding, faith and reverence 
... are all parts of the ordinary religious worship of God”?! The listeners were 
expected to work at their hearing, just as the preacher was expected to work 
at his preaching, and those who took this article of their faith most seriously 
engaged in the task with great diligence, in note-taking, private reflection, and 
in conference with like-minded congregants. Archibald Johnston of Wariston 
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(161-1663) was this kind of diligent listener, and his diary provides several 
examples of this dialectic between preacher and hearer: 


Oh saule, to Gods glory and thy comfort rememember [sic] that, thou 
haiving written quhat precedeth in this page befor thy going to the kirk 
in thy auine chalmer, thou went therafter to the Greifrears churche, and 
fand thair God beginning thy comfort ... and thair, not without ane spe- 
cial providence, hard Mr. Andro preatch most comfortably upon the 8 
and 9 vs. of the 5 ch. of the 1 to the Thessaloniens.?2 


Wariston may represent this version of Scottish presbyterian piety at its most 
extreme, but the diary entry reflects the habit of preparation that preachers 
encouraged. Before public worship commenced, Wariston was preparing to 
hear God speak to him personally, through his ordained ambassador in the 
pulpit, so that the issues of his private life that he had confided to his diary 
would be addressed, in the exposition of a biblical text, that the minister would 
choose, “by ane special providence,” to be preached on that particular occa- 
sion. Those who listened to sermons were expected to reflect upon their con- 
tent after the event, individually and in daily gatherings for family worship. 
And Wariston did so, writing to himself rather awkwardly in the second per- 
son, as he remembered that after “going home [from the sermon] ... in thy sis- 
ters chalmer [room], told thou over unto the Lord with many tears, sighs, and 
sobs al thy three unsupportable burdens, and al the three remedies quherof he 
had spokin to the[e] in his word.”23 

This pulpit-pew dialectic was not to be understood as a routine, mechan- 
ical process of data input and ethical output. Instead it possessed the more 
organic dynamic of a covenant relationship between the recipient and Christ, 
mediated by his ordained minister, which was regularly expounded in allegor- 
ical interpretations of the Song of Solomon:*4 “The subject thereof is to hold 
forth the mutual and interchangeable exercise, and out-lettings of love as well 
betwixt Christ and particular believers, as betwixt him and the church.”*5 This 
holy dialectic between Christ (the bridegroom) and his bride (the Church) 
was mediated by ministers under the typological character of the watchmen 
in their ministerial office (Song 2:15, 3:3). Christ was expected to address the 
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concerns of his bride through the preaching of his ministerial watchmen. The 
Covenanting minister, James Durham (1622-1658), imagined how Christ’s 
“watch-men spoke to her condition, and by their searching and particular appli- 
cation, made the two-edged sword of the Word reach her, as if they had dis- 
cernibly pointed her out, beyond all the rest of the congregation ... God made 
some watchmen speak to my condition particularly, as if one had acquainted 
them with it.”?6 Thus, while the ex opere operato sacramental transactions of 
the pre-Reformation Church provided for the automatic conferral of grace, the 
pulpit-pew dialectic of the Scottish Reformed Kirk was inherently dynamic; its 
language was not that of rote but romance. The Christian life was imbued with 
the relational complexity of a marital covenant, in which passion peaked and 
waned. This trope helped people understand their fluctuating spiritual emo- 
tions and to understand why, for instance, they might not find the intimacy 
of their spiritual husband as frequently in the preaching ordinance as they 
desired. As Samuel Rutherford (ca.1600-1661) explained in another sermon on 
Song of Solomon, such “desertions” might be due to a tendency to regard the 
spiritual benefits of the hour of public worship in a formulaic way: “ye are far 
in the wrong to Christ who tie Christ and His graces to the running of a sand- 
glass, and the time of preaching ... He can work by His hand when He is absent 
Himself, and preaching is sowing time, and sowing and harvest, yea, sowing 
time and growing time, are not aye together.”2” Since the spiritual “growth” of 
the recipient might not necessarily be tied to the act of homiletical “sowing” at 
church (which Rutherford described, channelling his less interested auditors, 
as “the running of the sand-glass”), a great many sermon-listeners sought to 
increase its likelihood by keeping personal “sermon notebooks” (often bound 
with personal diaries) as devotional manuals. 

For pious Scots, these kinds of participation in the culture of preaching fol- 
lowed upon the reformation of the pulpit and provide a window into the rela- 
tionship between preacher and auditor. The most enthusiastic sermon audi- 
tors did not consider the laborious discipline of note-taking incompatible with 
the heightened spiritual emotions that pulpit rhetoric could encourage. The 
young James Melville (1556-1614) gained as much as he could from listening 
to John Knox: 


I haid my pen and my litle book, and tuk away sic things as I could com- 
prehend. In the opening upe of his text he was moderat, the space of an 
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half houre; bot when he enterit to application, he maid me sa to grew and 
tremble, that I could nocht hald a pen to wryt.?8 


A generation later, Archibald Johnston of Wariston continued to take notes on 
sermons, either in dedicated notebooks or in the margin of his Bible, noting in 
1633 his vow that “at every sermon hencefoorth, with my killoveyne penne to 
remarque the doctrines for informing my jugement; and to remarque the uses 
for reforming of my lyfe to Gods glory, the weal of uthers, and salvation of my 
sillie saule”? This practice of note-taking was thought to improve listeners’ 
concentration during the long hour of worship; but it also provided material 
for pious meditation and godly discourse afterwards.*° In this way, an individ- 
ual could continue to enjoy the afterglow of the intimacy with Christ that he 
had experienced while listening to the preaching: 


after sermon, in thy chalmer [room] ... I repeated both the sermons and 
then confessed al particularly unto God ... Thairafter, in the [alley], the 
Sprit of God wonderfully melted my heart in tears, and brought thought 
upon thought, and neu tears, with every meditation quhilk wer al 
grounded on Mr. Alexanders Sermon.*! 


Such encounters with the “Sprit of God” were highly subjective, but they were 
not considered mystical, being “al grounded” in the very ordinary experience 
of the public exposition of the Scriptures. Nor were they confined to the soli- 
tary private exercises of the closet. The blind preacher of Edinburgh, Alexander 
Skeldee, took in the whole gamut of Scottish piety when he urged, “O saule, if 
thou wald seak the Lord aright and find him, thou most first seak him wysly, 
to wit in earnest prayer, frequent meditation, hearing and reading of the word, 
comunicating at his taible, and keaping conference with good Christians.”?? 
What had begun as the stop-gap measure of “privy kirks” before the establish- 
ment of the Reformation in 1560 had by 1638 become an extensive network 
of conventicles, offering an additional (and in the eyes of the government, 
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subversive) venue where the “hotter sort” of Scottish Protestants could, among 
other devotional exercises, review and discuss their sermon notes.33 

Ministers’ sermon manuscripts and the notebooks and diaries of their hear- 
ers suggest how the Reformed intended the pulpit-pew dialectic to function, 
but they are not without their limitations as source material.5+ For one thing, 
they often supply an incomplete record of one individual’s reception of the 
preached Word. A 19th-century editor of Hugh Binning’s sermons had to rely 
exclusively on hearers’ sermon notes, as did the editor of works by Andrew 
Gray, who bemoaned that sermon transcripts “are, in many places, not very 
accurately handed down.”> Furthermore, contemporary literacy factors 
reduce the sample of the auditory represented by such sources according to 
gender, social class, and region: high-ranking men in urban areas were most 
likely to have literacy skills, but no-one has yet pursued the analysis of extant 
sermon notebooks that would determine whether high-ranking men in urban 
areas were the most likely to take notes of sermons. This analysis should also 
take account of the physical space of parish churches: when most of those who 
attended early-modern worship spent the time standing, those listeners who 
were most likely to take notes on sermons may have been those who could 
wield their quill and pen in the privileged situation of the pew.3® But most 
significantly, these sources can only tell one side of the story: a narrative of the 
ideal response to preaching sought by the Reformers among the Kirk’s most 
affected members. To tell the other side of the story, the response of the “cooler 
sort,” the historian must look elsewhere, and examine the minute books of 
local kirk sessions, which reveal another, much less engaged auditory. 

In 1653, when the General Assembly commissioned the retrospective report 
on the Causes of the Lord’s Wrath against Scotland, they included “slighting of, 
and absenting from the Publick Worship with the Congregation, which is a 
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fault whereof many are guilty; and not attending to the Word ... when they are 
present.’3” It was not always easy to hear the sermon. Public worship was often 
disrupted by barking dogs, wailing children, congregants chattering at the back 
of the building. Ministers may have been most troubled by those who were not 
sufficiently interested even to disrupt worship, that is, by rarely showing up 
at all. While a great many cases of absenteeism were excused on reasonable 
and compassionate grounds such as bad weather, unavoidable employment, 
or illness, those with less noble excuses for truancy could expect to face a cer- 
tain measure of church discipline.?* In practical terms, the Reformers sought 
to reduce such distractions borne of an assembly milling about the building 
by introducing a novelty in the kirks now denuded of their Roman Catholic 
trappings: congregational seating. The process of introducing pews was grad- 
ual, encountering restrictions of both space and finance; initially, many kirks 
had a combination of fixed pews (or “desks”) for the prominent members of 
local society and, where applicable, city guilds, with movable stools to accom- 
modate the rest of the congregation.*° Session and presbytery minutes make 
clear that the primary goal of this innovation was to enhance the reception of 
the preached Word. But there were undoubtedly the added benefits of sim- 
plicity in keeping a record of attendance and (in kirks which charged a pew 
rent) of a supplement to the regular teinds. As a further measure to limit dis- 
traction, kirks maintained the medieval practice of segregation of the sexes, 
with women often receiving the “premium seating” of the front and centre, 
while men were sent to the back or directed to the gallery.*! This segregation 
in seating was ostensibly intended to prevent the distraction of the opposite 
sex in one of the few environments in early-modern Scottish society where 
both sexes in the community would regularly assemble together. The diary of a 
lusty young Archibald Johnston reveals that this segregation was not necessar- 
ily a groundless expression of ministerial zealotry: “Tuyse or thryse on Sundays 
and Wedensdays, I, going to my ordinar dask [pew] with my good fayther, by 
Gods providence was keaped and praeveined from offending by hir absence.”42 
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Finding himself attracted to a particular young lady, he expressed relief when 
she was not at church. 

Preaching services also took care to distinguish the sexes. With only men 
being permitted in the pulpit, and segregation in those kirks with seating, con- 
gregants were further distinguished into gendered groups by the practice of 
head covering. By long-standing tradition, and perhaps surprisingly as a mark 
of respect for the preached Word, men donned their hats during the time of 
sermon. When the custom was challenged by Archbishop Laud’s canons in 1636, 
the practice was defended by no less a rigorist than George Gillespie (1613-1648). 
“Customable signs have likewise place in divine service,” he considered; “for so 
a man coming into one of our churches in time of public worship, if he see 
the hearers covered, he knows by this customable sign that sermon is begun.’*8 
Women, on the other hand, were regularly forbidden to cover their heads on 
pain of discipline. This prohibition was remarkable, in view of the admonition 
in 1 Corinthians 1:2-16 that women should cover their heads in public worship, 
though it is certainly the case that the annotations of the Geneva Bible (1560, 
1599), which was the only Bible translation to be printed in Scotland for much 
of this period, understood this passage to be referring to a “tradition ... observed 
according to the time and place,” and thus open to cultural accommodation.4 
In Scottish churches, the rationale for the forbidding of women’s head-cover- 
ings may have been paradoxically related to practical concerns about reducing 
opportunities for distraction. This rationale is also suggested by the utilitarian 
form of discipline occasionally employed, namely, a sharp rap of the beadle’s 
stick on the offender’s nodding head.* For, as sermons often exceeded one turn 
of the hour glass, the draping of plaid over auditors’ heads provided a conven- 
ient cover for sleeping.*® 

Much recent scholarship has been attracted to local session and presby- 
tery minutes which, by their very nature, chiefly address discipline, the third 
“mark of the Church,” with entertaining accounts of jougs, repentance stools, 
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and misbehaving congregants.*’ But it should not be forgotten that there were 
three marks of the Church in the 1560 Confession of the Faith, and that for the 
Scottish Reformers, discipline came third after the Word and sacraments.*® 
While renewed scholarly interest in the minute books is most welcome, until 
equal attention is given to Scottish manuscript sermons and their reception as 
recorded in the notebooks and diaries, our understanding of the Reformation 
in Scotland runs the risk of becoming imbalanced in favour of its disciplinary 
as opposed to the proclamatory, hortatory and sacramental elements, and the 
functional interdependence of the three marks of the Kirk will be obscured. For 
example, a predictable preponderance of discipline cases in Scottish minute 
books leads Todd to conclude that the repentance stool was “a rival piece of 
furniture” to the pulpit in terms of importance, and wonders, “whether we 
have not perhaps over-stressed preaching at the expense of penitential dis- 
play for this northern realm.’49 Such a conclusion has not adequately taken 
into account the archival counterbalance of sermonic and devotional mate- 
rial which instead confirms Ryrie’s assertion that “the sermon was the defining 
event of early-modern Protestant worship.”>° 


4 Readers 


A natural outgrowth of the logocentrism of post-Reformation Scotland was 
the gradual emergence of a native, sermonic, literary culture, which is another 
avenue of historical enquiry into the Scottish homiletic world still surprisingly 
under-appreciated. Relatively few sermons by first- and second-generation 
Reformers such as Knox, John Craig (1512-1600) and Rollock ever made it to 
the Scottish presses, although sixteen by Robert Bruce (ca. 1554-1661) were 
printed. While the practical reality of illiteracy may be partly responsible, there 
was also a point of practical theology to be weighed: whether, if faith cometh 
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by hearing (Rom. 10:17), the written sermon was of equal efficacy as its aural 
reception in the moment of delivery.5! Consequently, until the late 1630s, Scots 
secured much sermonic literature from English puritans: Wariston records in 
his diary for 1632-34 his consumption of a great number of devotional vol- 
umes, many of which were sermons, reflecting the extension of the homilist’s 
art into the home.®? As subsequent Laudian liturgical reforms threatened to 
replace the well-established didactic elements of the Kirk’s expository preach- 
ing with “the expediency of holy days for imprinting on the minds of people 
the sense and knowledge of the benefits of redemption,” it was not surpris- 
ing that the Covenanting movement should spawn a new industry of Scottish 
polemical print.5* Alongside this new propagandist literature came a flurry of 
Scottish sermonic publications, which reached their climax in the 1650s with 
the appearance of what became known to future generations of appreciative 
British evangelicals as the “Scotch commentaries.”°5 

Originally conceived by David Dickson in 1649, these “brief expositions of 
Scripture” were a collaborative effort of ministers intending “to commit their 
labours upon the Word to writing, for the more publick use of the church of 
God, not only in the present but also succeeding generations.’° This goal was 
all the more urgent, as it coincided with the arrival of a second wave of English 
religious works — the “separatist” literature that poured into Scotland during 
the Cromwellian occupation.” The contributors to the series were careful to 
spell out the conceptual link between the nascent, sermonic, print culture 
and the orality of the pulpit. George Hutcheson (1615-1674) explained that his 


51 For the contemporary debate, see Campbell, Life and Works of Baillie, 184-196; Van 
Dixhoorn, God's Ambassadors, 129-141. For a classic treatment of the early-modern transi- 
tion from oral to print culture in preaching, see McKenzie, “Speech-Manuscript-Print.” 

52  Wariston records a bibliography of 31 titles by some 27 authors for this three-year period, 
nearly two-thirds of them by English puritans like Nicholas Byfield, John Dod, William 
Perkins, John Preston, and Henry Scudder. Only one was by a Scot: Welsh’s Forty-Eight 
Sermons; see Wariston, Diary 1, 1-247. 

53 Gillespie, Dispute Against English-Popish Ceremonies, Part 2, 13. 

54 Campbell, Life and Works of Baillie, 156-166; Waurechen, “Covenanter Propaganda.” 

55 See, for example, Spurgeon, Commenting and Commentaries, 168-169; Stewart, “David 
Dickson.” 

56 Fergusson, Exposition of Philippians and Colossians, sig. A4r. 

57 See Spurlock, Cromwell and Scotland, 7-99. Though written mostly by moderate 
“Resolutioners’, the series was not polemics-free; Dickson’s forward to Fergusson’s first 
Brief Exposition explained: “this way of brief exposition of Scripture, among other means, 
we humbly conceive, may prove a profitable help to ... vindicate the truth of the Religion 
professed in this Island, when men, even of an ordinary capacity shall see that We pro- 
fesse in our CONFESSION OF FAITH nothing, but what immediately riseth from the text 
of Scripture.” Fergusson, Exposition of Philippians and Colossians, sig. Biv. 
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commentary on the Gospel of John was “cast in this mould out of some notes 
of sermons I had preached on this gospel.”58 Indeed, given the pre-eminently 
authoritative role of preaching in the Scottish Kirk, the project’s approxi- 
mation to its sermonic originals was essential to its success. For, as Dickson 
acknowledged when the project began in 1647: “there can be no one mean|[s], 
after powerfull Preaching, more forcible for rooting out errours, and manifest- 
ing unto all Men the true Religion which we professe in Britaine,” than this 
commentary series.°? In the dedication of one his several contributions to the 
series, James Fergusson (1621-1667) of Kilwinning appealed to his patroness, 
Lady Montgomery, “who have had liberty to be my hearer more constantly ... 
I trust your honour will observe there is a good harmony betwixt that which 
I taught in the congregation and which I now publish to the world.’©° The Lady 
would find that the harmony of pulpit and print extended even to the struc- 
ture of each chapter, for the contributors to the series shared the prevailing 
homiletic logic,“ and the expository nature of a commentary reflected the 
tendency, pervasive in Scotland, to preach systematically through consecutive 
chapters of the Bible (lectio continua) as opposed to a selection of individual 
texts. Since Dickson’s team considered such writing to be a valid extension 
of their pulpit ministry into their parishioners’ homes, it demanded a similar 
vocatio: “as there is an ordinary call needful, to the Preaching of the Gospel ... 
so in the general, that same consequence will hold in respect of writing, for 
such an end.”® The project was staking a claim for the authority that should 
attend the written, as much as the preached, exposition of Scripture. 

While lacking the same prophetic authority and aural drama afforded in the 
preaching moment, the “Scotch commentaries” offered their readers a comple- 
mentary rather than an alternative means of spiritual edification that would 
prove to be no rival to the centrality of the pulpit in the long term.®* They 


58 Hutcheson, Exposition of the Gospel, sig. A4v. 

59 Dickson, Exposition of Matthew, sig. Aav. 

60 Fergusson, Expositon of Galatians and Ephesians, sig. Asr. 

61 “Ido not only hold forth the doctrine ... but also couch-in some explanations, cautions, 
reasons, and sometimes some short uses.” Ibid., sig. A7r. 

62 Murray, Scottish Christian Heritage, 320-326. This practice in Reformed Churches origi- 
nated in Zwinglian Zurich. 

63 Durham, A Commentarie, 61. 

64 Todd observes, “The energetic delivery of Scottish sermons, which were frequently 
preached ex tempore, and the often revivalist fervour they generated, belies what many 
historians consider the apparent tedium of their interminably repetitive Ramist struc- 
ture.” Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 48-56. Arguably, since the Scottish commentaries 
have not retained the “energy” of their original pulpit delivery, they have been prime can- 
didates for this kind of dismissal. 
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also provide historians with one of the clearest echoes of the holy rhetoric of 
the Reformed pulpit: a comparatively accessible, and much overlooked win- 
dow into the mature homiletical world of the Kirk in the period before the 
Restoration.® In the transmission of the oral message of the pulpit to its liter- 
ary record in print, they reduce the inherent risk of inaccurate, incomplete or 
prejudicially selective records that may be encountered with the hearer’s ser- 
mon notebooks and diaries. As published reports of their own direct speech, 
they are, in the words of McKenzie, “indispensable evidence ... of the ways in 
which an age perceived and expressed its experience,” and an enduring testi- 
mony of how ministers of the Kirk wanted to be heard.® 

If the Scottish presbyterian commentaries accomplished their authors’ 
stated task of supplying accurate renderings of the homiletical content of their 
pulpits, they also commented on the theological knowledge of the parishion- 
ers for whom they were intended. Dickson’s preface “To the Honest-hearted 
Reader,’ in his volume on Matthew, summarizes the commentary project as a 
“brief explanation of the whole text of Scripture, containing the chief doctrines, 
in a way accommodated unto the capacity of common people.”6” Whether read 
by literate parishioners, or read to the illiterate in communal settings such as 
family worship, catechesis or conventicles, this sermonic literature — and thus 
the oral pulpit ministry from which it emerged — assumed a remarkable degree 
of theological literacy. The dense helpings of federal theology offered to the 
“common people” on page after page reveals the pulpit in Scotland as a critical 
filter of Reformation, more particularly Reformed, doctrines for the nation (“a 
puritan nation” in Todd’s estimation) thanks to the catechetical rigour of its 
ministers or teaching elders.®* The audiences for preaching had been primed 
by the catechesis that lay at the heart of Scottish confessionalization: preach- 
ing could achieve only so much in the lives of its listeners because ministers 
were so often busy doing something else. 


65 Thanks to igth- and 2oth-century reprints, these works are also relatively accessible to 
the historian. Volumes had been published by Dickson (Psalms, Matthew, Hebrews); 
Fergusson (Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians); Durham 
(Song of Songs, Revelation); Hutcheson (Job, Minor Prophets, John), and Alexander 
Nisbet (Ecclesiastes, 1 and 2 Peter). Contributions by Samuel Rutherford, Robert Douglas 
and Robert Blair, if completed, were never published. See Bruce and Peat, “Exegesis, 
Biblical,” DscHT, 309-310. 

66 McKenzie, “Speech-Manuscript-Print,’ 109. 

67 Dickson, Exposition of Matthew, sig. Aav. 

68 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 405. See also Macedo, “From Dogma to Practice.” 
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5 Conclusions 


As a transnational movement, the Calvinist Reformed Reformation established 
Churches that shared key features, among them an emphasis upon preaching. 
Building on work by Nicholas Tyacke and Patrick Collinson that argued that a 
Reformed consensus existed in the Church of England in the later 16th century, 
David Mullan has represented the Scottish Church in the 16th and early 17th 
centuries as promoting the same kind of theology and affective piety, which 
was expressed primarily, though not exclusively, through the means of the 
pulpit. Setting aside instances of polemic on disputed issues in church and 
state (which, in the ordinary run of things, were taken up on a small number 
of occasions) the sermons of conformists like William Cowper and William 
Struther differed little in content, structure, and emotion from those of eccle- 
siastical radicals such as Robert Bruce or Robert Douglas.®? Scottish preachers 
continued to share these theological resources, pastoral concerns and homi- 
letical approaches as the national church divided between competing groups 
of Covenanters during the 1650s, and as it split again between presbyterians 
and episcopalians after the Restoration. Furthermore, these were themes that 
Scottish preachers shared with English puritans of a range of ecclesiastical 
preferences. This is not to underestimate the impact of the Restoration and 
episcopalian challenge to divine right presbytery; but not for nothing has the 
17th-century Kirk been described as “puritan.’”° 

It is still possible to overstate the significance of the “British Puritan” con- 
sensus. Scottish and English Calvinists enjoyed different degrees of success in 
promoting the Reformation of their respective churches by law established, 
and the “puritan nation” that has been described by Margo Todd was the envy 
of many puritans south of the border. But Todd is right to note that the Scottish 
Reformation was made successful by its culture of preaching, and by the sac- 
ramental and disciplinary mechanisms that made that culture of preaching 
so effective.” This sermon culture, captured in sermon manuscripts, auditors’ 
notebooks and in published sermons, was sustained and made effective by the 
catechetical instruction that was routinized in family and parish life. Local 
instruction, as part of a national programme of confessionalization, was the 


69 See Mullan, “Theology in the Church of Scotland”; Todd, “Bishops in the Kirk.” Even a 
future radical presbyterian like Johnston of Wariston appreciated sermons of episcopa- 
lians like William Struther, Andrew Thomson, and Thomas Sydserff; see Wariston, Diary 1, 
71, 89, 132-133, 153—154- 

70 See Mullan, Scottish Puritanism;Todd, “Problem of Scotland’s Puritans.” 

71 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 31, 401-412. 
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only way to deal with Scotland’s distinctive language cultures, which required 
the high scholastic theology of the universities to be filtered into environments 
as diverse as Scots- and English-speaking urban centres, the Latinate univer- 
sities, and the Gaelic cultures of the Highlands and Islands.’? Enunciating the 
theology of “international Calvinism” for much of the century of Reformation, 
Scottish preachers did not tend to develop any distinctive tropes or themes. 
While scholars of preaching may fasten upon their expositions of Song of 
Solomon, the habit of preaching from an “ordinary” (the weekly systematic 
and consecutive exposition of individual biblical books) controlled any par- 
ticular textual preferences or predilections. In using this “ordinary,” Scottish 
preachers showed their allegiance to the lectio continua exposition. But 
Scottish Protestantism did develop its own emphases in the mid-17th century, 
some of which impacted upon individual habits of piety. The emphasis on cov- 
enant theology that structured accounts of the history of salvation were drawn 
into national self-fashioning, as Scotland established a unique relationship 
with God with the National Covenant (1638) and Solemn League and Covenant 
(1643). These were appropriated by individual experience, as believers incor- 
porated aspects of covenant obligations into their spirituality via personal cov- 
enanting.”? The idea of covenant provided a legal structure for relationships 
that were also believed to be of grace. This distinctive combining of law and 
grace gave a twist to Scottish preaching as it was worked out in pastoral appli- 
cation. At the same time, preachers adopted new methods to communicate 
these new emphases. While generally following the model of “doctrines, proofs 
and uses” that was widely practised in England, influential Scottish preachers 
began to experiment with the more fluid homiletical structures that became 
typical of later revivalist and evangelical preaching. In this way, across the cen- 
tury of Reformation, and while gradually developing their own emphases in, 
and forms for, preaching, Scottish sermons became gradually more distinctive. 

Almost thirty years ago, an editor noted that “historians ... still ignore the 
sermon as an incisive barometer of the concerns of the ordinary person liv- 
ing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ... and they have thereby not 
come to grips with the pervasive spirituality of the age, even while they may 
tacitly recognize its existence.’’* While the past three decades have seen a 
resurgence of scholarly interest in the religious life of early-modern Scotland, 
there remains a surprising dearth of academic studies dedicated to what the 
leaders of the Kirk considered to be the great engine of societal change: the 


72 Dawson, “Calvinism and the Gaidhealtachd”; Gribben, “The Literary Cultures.’ 
73 Woolsey, Unity and Discontinuity, 499-539; Mullan, Narratives, 309-459. 
74 David Atkinson, introduction to Boyd, Selected Sermons, ix-x. 
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“holy rhetoric” of the pulpit. In Reformation Scotland, Todd reminds us: “the 
symbol of [the minister’s] office given at the ordination ceremony was not the 
pre-Reformation combination of kirk key, font cover, missal, chalice, and altar 
vestments, but ‘the book of God called the Bible’ and the key to the pulpit.” 
Until historians unlock the pulpit door and offer a more comprehensive sur- 
vey of Scottish preaching, our understanding of this Reformation will remain 
incomplete. It was preaching that made possible the Reformation that swept 
through the Church of Scotland in the 16th and 17th centuries, just as that 
preaching was itself transformed by it. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Emergence of a Reformed Worship Tradition 
in Scotland 


Bryan D. Spinks 


1 Introduction: Catholic Reform and The Forme of Prayers 


In his study of liturgy in the Scottish Church during the years of transforma- 
tion from Catholicism to Protestantism, Stephen Holmes drew attention to 
the reforms of worship made by William Elphinstone (1431-1514), bishop of 
Aberdeen from 1488.1 A few months after Elphinstone’s consecration, one of 
the canons gave him a copy of Guillaume Durand’s 13th-century Rationale divi- 
norum officiorum [Presentation of the divine offices] (first pub. 1459) and to be 
chained to the choir of St Machar’s cathedral. Elphinstone set about restoring 
worship to a high standard with improved singing and educating the clergy in 
his diocese about the meaning of the liturgical rites. To this end, he appointed 
well trained clergy to key positions in the university and cathedral and enlisted 
them in his programme of reform. Holmes termed these as the “Aberdeen 
Liturgists.” A second liturgical reform is identified with William Gordon, 
bishop of Aberdeen from 1545 to 1577, who also had a copy of the Rationale. 
Gordon also made key appointments of men who lived well into the 1570s and 
80s; he too was at “the centre of the web of influences revealed by copies of 
liturgical commentaries and book inscriptions.’ The corruption and moribund 
nature of late medieval and early modern Catholic faith was more the story 
needed by the Protestant Reformers to justify their own reform projects rather 
than a true reflection of all Catholic churchmen. The target of the Reformers 
was both the dogma and the liturgical apparatus of the Catholic Church that, 
following from the Christian humanist concern with the authority of the text 
of Scripture, needed to be entirely replaced. Thus, overhauling worship with a 
dose of Durand was nothing more than a coat of paint on a rotting building. 
In The First Book of Discipline of the Reformed Church of Scotland (1560), the 
section on sacraments noted: 


1 Holmes, Sacred Signs. 
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And albeit the order of Geneva, which is now used in some of our 
Churches, is sufficient to instruct the diligent Reader how both these sac- 
raments may be rightly ministered, yet for an uniformitie to be kept, we 
have thought good to adde this as superaboundant.? 


This is the liturgy referred to elsewhere for the catechism and order for every 
Sunday, as well as singing psalms “together with common hearts and voyces to 
praise God.” In the 5th session of the 1562 General Assembly, it was concluded 
“that ane uniforme ordour salbe takin or keipit in the administratioun of the 
Sacraments and solemnization of mariages and burialls of the dead, accord- 
ing to the Booke of Geneva.”* An act of the December 1564 General Assembly 
ordained “that everie Minister, Exhorter, and Reader, sall have one of the Psalme 
Bookes latelie printed in Edinburgh, and use the order contained therein in 
Prayers, Marriage, and ministration of the Sacraments.”> This referred to the 
1564 and 1565 editions of the Edinburgh printer, Robert Lekpreuik: The Forme 
of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments &c. Used by the English Church at 
Geneva, Approved and Received by the Church of Scotland. 

With the arrival of John Knox (1514/15-1572) at Leith, and his lead in the 
Reformation movement, subsequent history has often referred misleadingly 
to this “Book of Geneva’ as “Knox’s Liturgy.” However, this liturgical enterprise 
was a collaborative work of John Knox, William Whittingham (c.1524-1579), 
Anthony Gilby, John Fox and William Cole, although most of the work was 
probably done by William Whittingham. Knox’s main contribution was to 
introduce it to Scotland. 

The Forme of Prayers had its origin in the liturgical disputes and divisions 
that are recorded in the 1554 Brief Discourse of the Troubles Begun at Frankfort 
(= Troubles). This work has often been attributed to William Whittingham, but 
Patrick Collinson argued that the author was in fact Thomas Wood, and sub- 
sequently thought that John Field may have edited the material.® Recently dis- 
covered transcripts of what are thought to be letters by Christopher Goodman 
(c.1519-1603) have suggested a new chronology of the events that are recorded 
in this work.’ The account of the Troubles reports that: 


FBD, 30-31. 

Ibid., 182, 187. 

BUK 1, 30. 

Ibid., 54. 

Collinson, “Authorship of A Brieff Discours”; Collinson, “John Knox, the Church of 
England,” 95. 

7 Duguid, “The ‘Troubles’ at Frankfurt”; Letters from Exile, ed. Dawson. 
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in the year of our Lord 1554, and the 27th of June, came EDMUND SUT- 
TON, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, and THOMAS 
WOOD, with their companies, to the City of Frankfort in Germany; the 
first Englishmen that there arrived to remain and abide.® 


Valérand Poullain (ca.1509-1557), minister of the French congregation in 
Glastonbury, England, had arrived in Frankfurt and was granted the use of the 
church of the White Ladies (Weiffrauenkirche). The newly arrived English 
exiles were granted use of the same church, sharing it with Poullain’s congre- 
gation, although “it was with this commandment, That the English should not 
dissent from the Frenchmen in Doctrine and Ceremonies: lest they should 
thereby minister occasion of offence.”9 

In fact, as Beth Quitslund observed, between July 1554 and the end of March 
1555 the ensuing struggles produced four separate liturgies at Frankfurt.!© At 
first the anglophone congregation followed the 1552 Prayer Book rites, but 
with ad hoc modifications that would conform the performance of the rites 
to those of Poullain’s congregation, such as omitting versicles and responses, 
and the litany, and not wearing a surplice. They also agreed to sing metrical 
psalms as was the custom of the Reformed Churches. Several letters were sent 
to English exiles in other cities, explaining the action that had been taken. The 
advice that was given from those in Strasbourg and Zurich was to adopt the 
full 1552 rite, out of solidarity with those who were now suffering in England. 
Richard Chambers came to Frankfurt to urge full use of the Prayer Book, but 
when he could not prevail, returned to Zurich. In November, John Knox arrived 
and was appointed first minister of the congregation. He felt unable to use 
the Communion rite from the 1552 Prayer Book. At the end of November, 
Chambers and Edmund Grindal returned to Frankfurt, once more to urge 
them to adopt the full English liturgy, although “not ... to have it so strictly 
observed but that such Ceremonies and things, which the country (Germany) 
could not bear, might well be omitted; so that they might have the substance 
and effect thereof.” 

Knox and Whittingham questioned what was meant by “the substance.” It 
was proposed that the congregation should use the liturgy of Geneva, which 
had been translated into English and published by William Huycke (d.1575) in 
1550. Knox, however, refused to use either the Geneva rite or the English rite. 


8 Brieff Discours, 23. 

9 Ibid., 24. 

10 Quitslund, The Reformation in Rhyme, 118. 
11 Brieff Discours, 39. 
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Knox and others drew up a summary of the English liturgy and sent it to Calvin 
(1509-1564) in Geneva for his judgment. It was reported that: 


after long debating to and fro, it was concluded, That Master KNOX, 
Master WHITTINGHAM, Master GILBY, Master FOX, and Master T. COLE, 
should draw forth some Order meet for their state and time. Which thing 
was by them accomplished and offered to the Congregation, being the 
same Order of Geneva, which is now in print. 12 


Though many liked this order of service, those who wanted the English Book 
were not satisfied. In the end another way was taken by the congregation. 
Knox, Whittingham, Henry Parry, and Thomas Lever were appointed to devise 
some order to end all strife and contention.! A new order was duly agreed 
upon, some of which was taken from the English Prayer Book, and other things 
“put to, as to the state of that Church required.” The narrative of the Troubles 
explains that in late March 1550, Richard Cox (ca. 1500-1581) and other arrived 
from England. These newcomers began to break the agreed new order and to 
use more portions of the English Prayer Book. As events unfolded, Cox drew 
the Frankfurt City Council’s attention to Knox’s published views on active 
resistance to Catholic rulers; as a result, Knox was expelled and journeyed to 
Geneva. Cox drew up a new liturgical form that Whittingham apparently could 
not accept, and he and others eventually joined Knox in Geneva. There, with 
Knox as minister of the English-speaking congregation, the order referred to as 
“now in print” was adopted, namely The Forme of Prayers together with a col- 
lection of metrical psalms often referred to as “The Geneva Form of Prayers.” 
The Forme of Prayers together with a metrical psalter was reprinted in 1556, 
1558 and 1560.4 

There is good reason to think that Whittingham was the major player in 
this project. The preface of the Geneva edition of 1556 was written in February, 
and since Knox did not arrive back in Geneva until September, Robin Leaver 
suggests that the preface is probably the work of Whittingham. The preface 
is addressed “To our Bretherne in Englande, and els where which love Jesus 


12 Ibid., 52. 

13 Ibid. 

14 William Fuller had special copies of the French Bible, a New Testament and The Forme of 
Prayers finely bound as a present for Queen Elizabeth, though in the end he did not pres- 
ent them. In Dr Williams’s Library: Morrice MS B, 305-306, cited by Gunther, Reformation 
Unbound, 115. 

15 Leaver, Ghoostly Psalmes, 226. 
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Christe unfaynedly. Mercie, and peace.”'6 Its context is England, and it noted 
that with the Marian restoration of Catholicism, false prophets are sent forth 
with lies in their mouths to deceive England. It cited the German cities of 
Emden, Wesel and Frankfurt as having “godly” churches, and being given free- 
dom in the city of Geneva, the congregation was no longer being negligent in 
reforming “that religion, which was begone in Englande.” 17 

This entailed removing ceremonies that had no warrant in Scripture. The 
preface also stressed the importance of singing the psalms and Whittingham 
had a major hand in composing and rewriting the metrical psalms published 
with the liturgy. Jane Dawson observes that although Knox was involved 
in the Frankfurt drafts of The Forme, the assembling and publishing of the 
1556 edition occurred when Knox was back in Scotland.!® The probability of 
Whittingham’s editorial polishing of the rite is founded on his other projects 
where his literary skills are clearly demonstrated: the Metrical Psalter, the 
Geneva New Testament 1557, and the 1560 Geneva Bible. The Communion ser- 
vice of The Forme of Prayers 1556 followed Calvin's rite closely, but unlike Calvin, 
it included a prayer of thanksgiving, or Eucharistic prayer, which gave thanks 
for creation and salvation in Christ. Part of this prayer was taken from Knox’s 
liturgy at Berwick-upon-Tweed, where he had been a Church of England chap- 
lain and preacher (1549-51), but his original phraseology had been improved 
by someone with better mastery of the English tongue. 


Berwick: 

Omnypotent and everlasting God, whome all creatures do know and 
confesse thee to be Governor and Lorde, but we thy creatures, created to 
thyne own image and similitude, ought at all tymes to feare, adore, love 
and prayse thye godlye Majestie ... fyrst for owr creation, but principally 
for our redemption when we were dead and lost to sin.!9 


Forme of Prayers: 

O Father of mercye and God of all consolation, seinge all creatures do 
confesse thee, as governor, and lorde, it becometh us the workmanship of 
thyne own hands, at all tymes to reverence and magnifie they godli mais- 
tie, first that thou haste created us to thyne own Image and similitude: but 


16 Forme of Prayers (1556), 3. 

17 ~—s Ibid. u. 

18 Dawson, John Knox, 151. 

19 Text in Lorimer, John Knox and the Church of England, 290. 
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chieflye that thou haste delievered us from everlasting death and damna- 
tion into the which Satan drewe mankind by the meane of synne.”° 


Whittingham certainly had that mastery of language, as shown by his other 
compilations and editorial work. The compilers of The Forme of Prayers 1556 
had at least three Reformed liturgies as paradigms and sources: Valérand 
Poullain’s Liturgia sacra, published for his Strangers’ church in Glastonbury, 
England, and used by them in Frankfurt; Thomas Huycke’s English transla- 
tion of Calvin’s Geneva liturgy; and the Forma ac ratio of Jan Laski (Johannes 
a Lasco, 1499-1560) issued for use in the Strangers’ churches in Emden and 
London that were under his superintendency. In addition, it drew on the 1552 
Book of Common Prayer: a number of obvious verbal parallels were listed by 
Geoffrey Cuming.”! It also utilized some material from a liturgy that Knox had 
authored for use in Berwick in 1550.2? The material for Sunday worship opened 
with a confession, from a choice of two. The first, based on Daniel 9 (which may 
have been suggested by the Forma ac ratio), was taken from the Westphalian 
Wesel Psalter (1555-56) which was used in the refugee church there and has 
been attributed to Miles Coverdale (ca. 1498-1569), later bishop of Exeter.?3 


2 Scottish Editions of the Forme of Prayers 


These were initially published by Robert Lekpreuik, first in 1562, and then 
with psalms in 1564 This latter edition by Lekpreuik omitted the preface and 
it was replaced by a calendar with an explanation by William Stewart, bishop 
of Aberdeen, 1532-35. Coverdale’s prayer of confession of sin was removed 
from the order of public worship and placed in private household prayers. The 
Scottish edition added two other confessions of sin. The first was entitled “An 
Other Confession and Prayer Commonly Used in the Church of Edinburgh, 
on the Day of Commune Prayers.” The second was entitled “A Confession of 
Sinnes, And Petitions Made unto God in The Tyme of Our Extreame Troubles, 
and yet Commonly Used in the Churches of Scotland, Before the Sermon,” 
although the opening sentences were inspired by Coverdale’s confession 
text. The Scottish edition also included further prayers from Calvin's rite, and 
it is quite possible that Knox was involved in the Scottish emendations. The 


20 Cited from Maxwell, Liturgical Portions, 124-125. 

21 Cuming, “Knox and the Book of Common Prayer,” 80-81. Cf. Spinks, Rise and Fall, ch. 3. 
22 Spinks, From the Lorde, 66-69 

23 Leaver, “Coverdale and the Anglo-Genevan Liturgy,” 30-34. 
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Communion service was without change, as were the marriage and baptis- 
mal rites. Accordingly, the 1556 liturgy was bequeathed to, and altered only 
slightly for use in, the Church of Scotland. Editions, later entitled “The Book 
of Common Order,” continued to appear with the psalter right up until 1644, 
when with the adoption of the Directory, need ceased.?+ Martin Ritchie has 
drawn attention to the edition by Henry Charteris printed in 1595/6, which 
added a new prayer, made major changes in the order of contents, and used 
Scots orthography.”> The Kalendar included “Fastingis euin [eve]” as well as 
“Pasche day” and “Whitsonday.” Ritchie also noted that the Kalendar remained 
something of an enigma, and Thomas Bassandyne’s 1575 edition reintroduced 
the Marian feasts of the Annunciation and Assumption.2® However, probably 
like the English Kalendar in the Elizabethan editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, these were aids for tax payment and law court dates, and certainly did 
not imply acceptance of dogma or liturgical observance. Other services such 
as “The Order of Excommunication and Public Repentance,” and an “Order for 
a General Fast” were printed separately until the edition published in 1587 by 
Thomas Vautrollier. 

The First Book of Discipline stated that men, women, and children should 
be exhorted to sing psalms, implying metrical psalmody in English. Metrical 
psalmody has a complex history, and in the English-speaking world the lead 
was taken by Miles Coverdale and Thomas Sternhold (1500-1549).2” Sternhold, 
a mid-level civil servant, published 19 metrical psalms in 1547/8 under the 
title Certayne Psalmes. He died in 1549, but 18 more compositions were post- 
humously published together with the original 19 by Edward Whitchurch 
under the title: Al Such Psalms of David as Thomas Sternehold Late Grome of 
[the] Kings Maiesties Robes, Didde in his Life Time Draw into English Metre. This 
book included a further seven psalms by Sternhold’s colleague, John Hopkins 
(d.1570). With the death (1553) of Edward vi and the accession of Queen Mary, 
English metrical psalmody was on hold in England, but began to take on a more 
prominent role in the worship of the English groups that fled to the Continent. 
New compositions were made in Wesel, but it was from those in Frankfurt that 
a wider and more lasting contribution came. The Troubles records that when 
they had been granted the use of the church used by Poullain, in their worship 
the people were to “sing a Psalm in metre in a plain tune; as was, and as is 


24 See Cowan, Bibliography. 

25 Ritchie, “‘Dour-Mongers All?” vol. 1, 129-134. 

26 Ibid., 135. 

27 See Leaver, Ghoostly Psalmes; Quitslund, The Reformation in Rhyme; Duguid, “Sing a New 
Song,” and Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 87. 
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accustomed in the French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Scottish, Churches.’2® 
Though initially Al Such Psalms was probably used, it was William Whittingham 
who revised the poetry, and added new compositions of his own. He was an 
accomplished linguist, and he also knew Hebrew. The fruits of his skills were 
included in the 1556 Forme of Prayers. There were now 51 psalms plus a metri- 
cal version of the Ten Commandments. Whittingham contributed versions of 
Psalms 23, 51, 114, 115, 130, 133, and 137. In the 1558 edition Whittingham contrib- 
uted further additions: Psalms 37, 50, 67,7 1, 119, 121,124, 127 and 129. 

The Scottish psalter, which was contained in the 1564 Lekpreuik edition of 
The Forme of Prayers, seems to have taken as its base the 1561 edition of the 
Forme of Prayers. In his important study Duguid has commented: 


In contrast to the Day volumes, however, the motives of the Scottish 
Forme of prayers were driven by the religious and political beliefs of the 
[General] Assembly. While they could have chosen to follow the inten- 
tionally English Whole booke, Scots instead chose to continue where the 
Genevan editions had left off, which was a decision that was undoubt- 
edly influenced by Knox and his colleagues. Indeed, these men sought to 
make Scotland a transplanted version of the Anglo-Genevan community, 
so they chose to use the more complete edition of the Forme of prayers as 
the foundation for the Scottish Forme of prayers, reprinting each psalm 
text and tune as they appeared in the 1561 edition. This would explain the 
textual differences between the Day and Lekpreuik editions, especially 
the reduced number of Hopkins’ texts that appear in the latter.29 


The Scottish psalter incorporated the work of compilers who were leading 
ministers like Robert Pont (1524-1606) and John Craig (1512-1600); Lekpreuik’s 
1564 edition contained 105 psalms. Lord James Stewart (ca. 1531/2-1570), 1st 
earl of Moray, commissioned the Scottish composer, David Peebles (d. ca.1579), 
to set the metrical psalms to music in four parts, and these were collected by 
Thomas Wode (d.1592); the work was completed by 1566. The metrical psalms 
were bound with The Forme of Prayers, since they were used together in prac- 
tice, both being an integral part of worship. 


28 Brief Discourse, 25. 
29 Duguid, “Sing a New Song,’ 128; Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 87. 
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3 James vi: Court Ceremonial and the Influence of England 


Addressing the 8th session of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
at Edinburgh in August 1590, King James VI (1566-1625) said: 


[H]is Majesty praiseth God that he was born in such a time, as in the time 
if the light of the Gospell, to such a place to be King, in such a Kirk, the 
sincerest Kirk in the world. The Kirk of Geneva, said he, keepeth Pasche 
and Yuile. What have they for them? They have no institution. As for our 
neighbour Kirk in England, it is an evill said messe in English, wanting 
nothing but the liftings. I charge you my good people, Ministers, Doctors, 
Elders, Nobles, Gentlemen, and Barrons to stand your purity, and to 
exhort the people to do the same.?° 


This was perhaps religio-political rhetoric rather than conviction. On impor- 
tant Scottish royal occasions, liturgical ceremony and symbol were elevated 
beyond the normal customs of Scottish Reformed parish worship. James had 
the royal chapel at Stirling constructed for the baptism of his son, Henry, and 
the plan followed Solomon’s Temple in its proportions: 3.5 to 1.31 Of its decora- 
tion Mackechnie wrote: 


James loved and used symbolism. For him, rapid completion of the 
chapel was so important that not only had he “the supply of the greatest 
number of artificer’s in the whole country, convened there of all craftes 
for that service,” but he personally undertook the function of “dayly over- 
seer, with large and liberall payment.” The interior was lavish, with cloth 
of gold and tapestries; the sense of drama was heightened by partition- 
ing, and James’s throne was at the north-east end.” 


The author and courtier, William Fowler (1560/61-1612), secretary to James’s 
wife, Queen Anne, described Henry’s baptism in 1594 thus: 


In the middest of the Chappell Royall within the partition, where the 
Kings Maiestie, the Ambassadors, and Prince with his conuoy were 
placed, there was a newe pulpite erected: The same was richely hung 
with cloth of gold: All the pauement within this partition, was Prince-like 


30 BUK 2,771. 
31 MacKechnie, “James VI's Architects.” 
32 Ibid., 164, citing Fowler, True Reportarie (see following footnote). 
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laide with fine tapestrie ... Under the Pulpit was another deske, wherein 
sate in the middest, M. David Cuninghame, Bishop of Abirdene, M. Dauid 
Lindesay, Minister of Leyth, and Iohn Duncanson, one of the ordinary 
ministers to the Kings Maiestie: before whom was set a table, couered 
with yealowe veluote.... Then the Trumpets sounding melodiously before 
the Prince and his conuoy, went forwarde: LYON King of Armes, and the 
Heraulds his brethren with their coat-armors, in goodly order following. 

Next followed the Princes Honours, borne by these Noble men: The 
Lorde Sempill carrying a Lavar of water, the Lord Seton, a fair Basen: The 
Lord Leuingston a Towell, and the Lorde Home a low Crowne competent 
for a Duke, rich lie set with Diamonds, Saphires, Rubies, Emerauldes: who 
approching neere the Pulpit, where these Honours were receaued from 
them, by the maister of the Ceremonies, and by him placed on the Table 
before the pulpite: the Noble men retyring back to their appointed places. 
... Without the partition, were ornate fourmes, all covered with greene, 
whereupon were placed the Gentlemen of England, Denmarke, Almaine, 
Flanders, and Scotland. And as all men wer thus competentlie placed, 
and vuniversall silence made, entered M. Patrik Galloway, one of his 
Maiesties ordinarie Preachers into the Pulpite, who learnedlie and god- 
lie, entreated vpon the text of the 21 of Genesis. Which being done, the 
Bishop of Aberdene, stood vp in his seate, and taught vpon the Sacrament 
of Baptisme, firste, in the vulgar tongue, and next in the Latine, to the 
end, all men might generallie vunderstand. That done, the Provost, and 
Prebends of the Chappell Royall, did sing the 21. Psalme of Dauid, accord- 
ing to the art of Musique, to the great delectation of the noble Auditorie. 

They then proceeded to the action. The King arose, and came towards 
the Pulpit. The Ambassadours followed in their order. The Barons that 
carried the Pale aboue the Prince, mooued towards the Pulpit: The Duke 
of Lennox, receaued the Prince from the Countesse of Mar, and deliuered 
him to the hands of the Erll of Sussex, Ambassadour for England: Where 
he was named by all their consents, FREDERIK HENRIE, HENRIE FRED- 
ERIK, and so baptised, In the name of the Father, Sonne, and holie Ghost, 
by the said names. (washing of hands of the Ambassador followed). 

This being done, the Bishop ascended to the Pulpite, where, after that 
hee had deliuered in verse, a certaine praise and commendation of the 
Prince, then hee converted the rest of his Latine Oration, in prose to the 
Ambassadours, euery one in particular, beginning at the Ambassadour of 
England, and so continuing with the rest: Wherein he made mention of 
the Chronology of e[a]ch of these Princes: & recited the proximitie, and 
neernesse of blood that they had with Scotland. Concluding his Oration, 
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with exhortation & thanksgiuing to God for that good occasion, and pros- 
perous assemblie. 

In conclusion, the blessing being giuen Lyon King of Armes, cryed 
with a loud voice, God saue FREDERIK HENRIE, and HENRIE FREDERIK, 
by the grace of God, Prince of Scotland. The rest of the Herauldes, pro- 
claymed the same at an open window of the Chappell Royall, with sound 
of Trumpet.3 


Rick Bowers has aptly commented that this high church pageantry which was 
beyond the “stern literalism” expected of a strictly Reformed Scottish baptism 
in 1594 represents the “rejection of religious extremes” epitomized in James’s 
advice to Henry, “as well as ye represse the vaine Puritane, so suffer not proude 
Papall Bishops.”* As attentive as James might be to Scripture and despite his 
Calvinist theology, on the question of ceremonies he had little time for the 
“vaine Puritane.” He later went south with a mission to unite his two kingdoms 
politically, and probably in religion too. Rather than conform the Church of 
England to that of Scotland, James made various attempts to bring the Church 
of Scotland more in line with his English Church. 

The “Anglicization” programme was pursued, and particularly around 
James's first and only visit back to Scotland in 1617 after 1603. The ideals of 
the avant-garde churchmen such as Lancelot Andrewes (1555-16265), Richard 
Neile, John Buckeridge and John Overall as practiced in the English Chapels 
Royal, some of which seems to have been shared by King James along with the 
sense of royal pomp and ceremony, had an influence and parallel in Scotland. 36 
In 1606 when James summoned a number of Scottish presbyterians to London 
to be lectured on royal authority, Andrewes and Buckeridge were amongst the 
four episcopal preachers. Bishops in Scotland had been restored as civil ser- 
vants to safeguard the royal interests in appointments and property, but with- 
out prejudice to the territorial presbyteries where bishops also often served as 
“constant moderators.” In 1610, James summoned the archbishop of Glasgow, 
John Spottiswoode (1565-1639), and the bishops of Brechin and Galloway to 


33 Fowler, True Reportarie, in Works 2, 180-183. 

34 Bowers, “James VI, Prince Henry, and A True Reportaire,’ 12. For quote from James VI, 
see Basilicon Doron, 52. On Church of Scotland baptism at the time see, for example, 
McMillan, Worship of the Scottish Reformed Church, 246-265. 

35 See details in Ferrell, Governing by Polemic, 64-12. 

36 See the descriptions of services during James’s reign, from the swearing in of the Spanish 
ambassador (with Latin oaths and a Latin Bible) to the baptism of Princess Mary, and 
the “churching” of Anne of Denmark, whereon each occasion rich copes were worn and 
elaborate anthems sung, see Old Cheque-Book, 151-152, 167-168, 170. 
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London where they were consecrated by the bishops of London, Bath and 
Wells, and Ely, that is, by James Montague (dean of the Chapel Royal 1603-19), 
George Abbot, and Lancelot Andrewes. The Scottish bishops returned north 
to consecrate their fellow bishops according to the English rite. It is perhaps 
no accident that during King James's visit to Scotland in 1617 he was accom- 
panied by Bishops Lancelot Andrewes (Lord High Almoner), Richard Neile, 
and James Montague as well as one of James's royal chaplains, Dr William 
Laud (1573-1645). Concerning the King’s Progress we are told: “On the 2oth 
of April, it being Easter Sunday, Bishop Andrews, who was accompanying the 
King on the Progress, delivered before him in Durham Cathedral, a Sermon 
on Matth.xii.39,40.”3’ In Edinburgh it was recorded: “On the 8th June, being 
Whitsunday, Bishop Andrews preached before the King in ‘Halyrud House, on 
Luke, vi.18,19.”28 

Of this visit in 1617 we are told that James desired some greater conformity 
between the English and Scottish Churches, and towards this end “his Majesty 
hath set up his Chapel here (Holyrood House) in like manner of service as it 
is in England, which is yet frequented well by the people of the country.”39 
Indeed, in a letter of 7 December 1616 to the English diplomat and orthodox 
Calvinist, Sir Dudley Carleton, it was reported that a pair of organs had been 
sent, as well as all manner of furniture for a chapel, which Indigo Jones had 
charge of, together with pictures of the Apostles and of faith, hope and charity, 
as well as such other religious representations “which how welcome they will 
be thither God knows.”?° Charles Rogers observed: 


The existing furniture was to be taken out, and all traces of Presbyterian 
worship oblitereated. Not only so, but an altar was to be constructed, 
which, richly decorated, was to support elegantly sculptured candle- 
sticks and other ornaments. The stalls of the prebendaries and choristers 
were to be adorned with carved and gilded figures of the apostles and 
evangelists.4! 


According to the Treasurer's accounts, the work was finished by March 1617. 
Payments were also made to a Mr. Dalam, an organ maker, as well as to some 
musicians for furnishing everyone “a suit of apperrell.’4? Choral services 


37 In Nichols, Progresses, Processions 3, 279. 

38 Ibid., 336. On both sermons, see Stevenson, Liturgy and Interpretation, 173-205. 
39 In Nichols, Progresses, Processions 3, 336. 

40 Ibid., 230. 

41 Rogers, History of the Chapel Royal, cxxii. 

42 Ibid., cxxv. 
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were established, but the dean of the Chapel Royal, Bishop William Cowper 
(1568-1619) did manage to persuade James against the installation of “images.”43 

Refurbishing the Chapel Royal and the establishing of singers and choral 
services was a clear statement of the royal wish for some uniformity between 
the two Churches. The Scottish bishops were encouraged to repair and refur- 
bish their cathedral churches. A eulogy to Bishop Patrick Forbes (1564-1635) 
of Aberdeen noted: “His first and foremost care, was for the House of God; 
and especiallie of the cathedral Church where he did reside, aedifying, and 
repairing the ruines thereof, and furnishing it with ornamentes convenient; 
and which had lyen waste and desolate since the Reformation.”*4 

Additional uniformity with England was attempted through the controver- 
sial “Five Articles of Perth” (1618), and the revision of the liturgy. The former 
included kneeling for Communion, the observance of Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, Ascension, and Whitsunday, episcopal confirmation, private baptism, 
and Communion. All of these proved troublesome. Pressure from James led 
to them being passed by a General Assembly at Perth in 1618 and a Parliament 
held in 1621, but they were ignored by many ministers and were impossible to 
enforce. 

Revision of the liturgy had been signalled by James in 1615, and a draft 
Morning Service exists that was mainly the work of Peter Howat, who had 
along with three other ministers been commissioned by the royally-controlled 
1616 Aberdeen General Assembly to radically revise the forms of worship.*° 
Two further drafts which Donaldson dated 1616-17 and 1618-19 were the work 
of the bishop of Galloway, William Cowper He seems to have been a moderate 
bishop, though for those of Andrew Melville's (1545-1622) convictions there 
could be no such thing. Cowper had indeed once compared bishops to stinking 
candle snuff, but his submission to royal will allowed him to see at least expedi- 
ent episcopacy as not incompatible with presbytery. He studied at St Andrews 
and then spent some years in England studying divinity. At the age of nineteen 
he returned to Edinburgh, continued his studies and was ordained.*¢ In his 
response to the Five Articles, Cowper found kneeling for Communion objec- 
tionable, and he had declined to receive kneeling at Holyrood House in 1617.4” 


43 Ibid, exxiv. 

44 Forbes, Funerals, 64-65. 

45 Donaldson, “A Scottish Liturgy,’ 90; BUK 3, 128. 

46 “The Life and Death of William Cowper, Bishop of Galloway,’ in Cowper, Workes, 3-6. 

47 “The Bishop of Galloway, His Answeres to Such as Desire a Resolution of Their Scruples 
Against the Acts of the Last Assembly Holden at Perth, in The Moneth of August. 1618,” 
ibid., 7-10. 
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As dean of the Chapel Royal, he preached at the king’s arrival at Holyrood House, 
and at Dumfries in Galloway on James’s departure for England. Both sermons 
extolled the office of king. His sermon at the translation of Archbishop John 
Spottiswoode from Glasgow to St Andrews in 1615 was not excessively in praise 
of episcopacy but concentrated on the duties of pastors. The second draft lit- 
urgy (the first by Cowper) represented an interesting rewriting and updating of 
The Forme of Prayers and its sacramental theology was thoroughly Reformed in 
tone.*® The baptismal rite spoke of the sacrament as “the seale of the covenant 
of grace,” which showed the influence of the Zurich terminology further devel- 
oped particularly by the Heidelberg Reformed theologians, Zacharias Ursinus 
(1534-1583) and Kaspar Olevianus (1537-1587), mediated to England by Dudley 
Fenner (ca. 1558-1587) and notably developed in Scotland by Robert Rollock 
(ca. 1555-1559). The prayer after the baptism was a clear expression of the line 
of Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) in Zurich which Brian Gerrish has described 
as “symbolic parallelism,’*° where a distinction is made between the ecclesial 
rite in water, and baptism with the Holy Spirit: 


We have in thy name baptised them with water, bot, O Lord, baptise thou 
them with the holie Spirit that so this baptisme may become to them the 
laver of regeneration and they, through thy grace renuncing the devil, the 
world and the flesh, may serve Thee all their daies in holiness of lyfe.5° 


In his Workes, Cowper had picked up the two crucial terms used by Philipp 
Melanchthon, Martin Bucer and John Calvin (but rejected by Heinrich 
Bullinger), that sacraments are “instruments” that “exhibit” the divine reality.5! 
A favourite term in Cowper's Works is “exhibiting instrument.’ In Cowper's 
Communion rite, after taking the bread and cup the minister prayed: “Lord 
blesse it that it may be unto us ane effectual exhibiting instrument of the Lord 
Jesus, for we come here to seeke the Phisician of our soules and to celebrat 
with thanksgeving the remembrance of his death and passion untill his com- 
ing againe.”>? Although this was rather inelegant language for public liturgy, it 
reflected the terminology of Genevan Reformed theology of the Lord’s Supper, 
and barely reflected liturgical language of the post-1604 Church of England 
terminology. The third draft of 1618-19 (Cowper's second draft) used more 


48 — Text in Donaldson, “A Scottish Liturgy.” 

49 Gerrish, “The Lord’s Supper.” 

50 Donaldson, “A Scottish Liturgy,” 104. 

51 See the discussion in Spinks, Sacraments, Ceremonies, 3-8. 
52 Donaldson, “A Scottish Liturgy,” 109. 
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phraseology from the English Book of Common Prayer. The Lord’s Supper 
re-used more material from The Forme of Prayers, but also drew more heavily 
on the 1604 English Prayer Book. However, although emended, it retained the 
distinctive Cowperian rendering of the terminology of Calvin: “Send doune o 
Lord thy blissing upon this Sacrament, that it may be unto us the effectual 
exhibitive instrument of the Lord Jesus.”>3 

The “Articles of Perth” (1618) caused such an uproar that all thoughts of 
introducing a new liturgy evaporated. The redecoration of the Chapel Royal, 
the Articles and the concern for updating and enriching the liturgy seem to be 
a Scottish symptom of that movement in England stemming from the English 
chapels royal and led by patristic Reformed churchmen such as Andrewes who 
served them. The “upgrading” of the Scottish chapels royal and the repair of 
the cathedrals were, however, dependent upon royal patronage. A smoulder- 
ing problem was that many ministers in the Church of Scotland found this 
liturgical osmosis thoroughly objectionable. 


4 The Scottish Bishops’ Liturgy of 1637 


Richard Neile (1562-1640), bishop of Durham, gathered a group of younger 
protégés who met at Neile’s London residence, and became known as the 
“Durham House Group.” They shared the ceremonial ideals of the English 
chapels royal and promoted a prescriptive use in all cathedrals and parish 
churches. It was these liturgical ideals that were taken up by Charles’s Scottish 
bishops, and resulted in the ill-fated 1637 Booke of Common Prayer for the 
Church of Scotland, printed along with the 1636 Psalmes of David: Translated 
by King Iames.5* Though often referred to as “Laud’s liturgy,’ it was mainly 
the work of two Scottish bishops, James Wedderburn (1585-1639), and John 
Maxwell (c.1590-1647), but it was also certainly a Durham House or “Laudian” 
liturgical prayer book. Wedderburn had studied at St Andrews and then prob- 
ably at Cambridge. He was ordained in England, appointed in 1617 as professor 
of divinity at St Mary’s College, St Andrews, at the command of James v1, and 
used the English Book of Common Prayer in the college chapel, St Salvator’s. 
He returned to England, held English benefices and was a Canon of Ely. Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, Stirling (1635) and bishop of Dunblane in 1636, Wedderburn 


53 Scottish Liturgies (Sprott, BCP), 93. On Calvin's terminology, see Spinks, Sacraments, 
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54 Authorized by royal proclamation, 20 December 1636. See Donaldson, Making of the 
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was indeed a friend of Laud, and no doubt shared both the ideas of James 
vi and Charles 1 (1600-1649) of greater uniformity between the English and 
Scottish Churches. The Covenanter, Robert Baillie (1602-1662), professor of 
divinity at Glasgow, was to write of Wedderburn: 


[t]hough fugitive from our Church discipline for his Arminian lectures 
to his Schollers in Saint Andrewes was not onely kindly entertained and 
richly beneficied in England by the Archbishop but also sent backe by 
him as Bishop of Dumblane, though hee had never beene a Minister 
amongst us, neither alone was hee returned a simple Bishop, but also 
Deane of that Royall Chapepell, to the end that his gracious parts 
might be employed to instill the Canterburian Tenets, in the heads of 
the new Societie of the twenty foure Royall Chaplains lately instituted 
amongst us.55 


Baillie saw the Scottish bishops as part of a plot by Laud to take over the Kirk. 
In fact, it was with the full backing of Charles 1 who was completing the wish 
of James vi to bring uniformity of worship and polity in the three kingdoms. 
The preface to the 1637 Scottish Prayer Book noted that though it is impossi- 
ble for the whole church of Christ to have uniformity in worship, “yet at least 
in the Churches that are under the protection of one Soveraigne Prince the 
same ought to be endeavoured.”°° Charles 1, through a Scottish royal chaplain, 
Walter Balcanquhal (ca. 1586-1645) explained: 


Our Father of blessed memorie immediately after his coming into 
England, comparing the decencie and uniformitie of Gods worship 
here, especially in the Liturgie of the Church, with that diversitie, nay 
deformitie which was used in Scotland ... He did immediately, as became 
a Religious Prince, bethink himself seriously how His first reformation in 
that Kingdome might begin at the Publike worship of God.5” 


But the worshipping experience of both James and Charles was mainly that of 
the Chapels Royal. 

Charles 1 furthered his father’s work in establishing daily sung services in 
the Scottish chapels royal, as well as furnishings in the English style. In 1630 
Edward Kelly was appointed director of music of the Scottish Chapel Royal 


55 Baillie, A Large Supplement, no pagination. 
56  Booke of Common Prayer, a 3r. 
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and travelled to London to see how services were conducted. At Charles’s 
Scottish coronation in 1633, he brought with him musicians and singers from 
the English Chapel Royal. The service took place in the Abbey Church at 
Holyrood, and the archbishop of St Andrews, the archbishop-elect of Glasgow, 
the bishops of Murray, Dunkeld, Ross, Dunblane and Brechin wore rochets and 
copes of blue silk. The Aberdonian, John Spalding (d. ca.1650), remarked of the 
service: 


Now it is marked that there was a four-nooked tassil in manner of an 
altar, standing within the kirk, having standing thereupon two books, at 
least resembling clasped books, called blind books, with two chandlers 
and two wax candles, whilk were on light, and a bason wherein there was 
nothing; at the back of the altar (covered with tapestry) there was an rich 
tapestry wherein the crucifix was curiously wrought, and as thir bishops 
who were in service past by this crucifix, they were seen to bow their 
knee, and beck, which with their habit was noted, and bred great fear 
of inbringing of popery, for whilk they were all deposed, as is set down 
in thir papers. The archbishop of Glasgow, and remanent of the bishops 
there present, changed not their habit, being not in the service; but wore 
their black gowns without rochets, or white sleeves.58 


On the following Sunday in St Giles’ (Edinburgh), Spalding wrote: 


Sunday the 23d of June he came frae the Abbey by coach to St Giles’ kirk, 
and heard John bishop of Murray teach in his rochet, which is a white 
linen or lawn drawn on above his coat, above the whilk his black gown 
was put on, and his arms through the gown sleeves, and above the gown 
sleeves is also white linen or lawn drawn on, shapen like a sleeve. This is 
the weed of archbishops and bishops, and wears no surplice, but church- 
men of inferior degree, in time of service, wears the samen, which is 
above their cloaths, a side linen cloth over body and arms like to a sack. 
The people of Edinburgh, seeing the bishop teach in his rochet, which 
was never seen in St Giles’ kirk since the Reformation, and by him who 
was sometime one of their own puritan ministers, they were grieved and 
grudged hereat, thinking the samen smelled of popery, whilk helped to 
be the bishop's deposition, as after does appear. 5° 


58 Spalding, History of the Troubles 1, 23; see also Shaw, “St. Giles’ Church.” 
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And on 25 June: 


The king heard devotion in his own Chapel Royal. Doctor William Forbes, 
minister at Aberdeen, teached in his black gown, without either surplice 
or rochet; his text was at the 27th verse of the 14th chapter of John's 
Gospel; the English service was said both before and after sermon, as 
their use was, the chaplains and novices, having their white surplices on, 
the bishop of Dumblain, as chaplain of the Chapel Royal, had his rochet 
and white sleeves on, but none of our Scots bishops, except he, had the 
like, but only black gowns.®° 


In a letter sent to the bishop of Dunblane, Adam Bellenden (d. ca. 1639) in 
October 1633, Charles ordered that prayers twice a day in the Chapel Royal be 
according to the English Book of Common Prayer, that on Sundays and holy 
days the bishop must wear his “whites,” that Communion be received kneel- 
ing, and that copes were to be worn when the sacrament was celebrated.*! The 
Chapel Royal at Stirling Castle had been repainted by Valentine Jenkin in 1628 
in anticipation of the coronation. Charles had a new ceiling decorated in the 
chapel at Falkland Palace (Fife) and he encouraged and enabled the reburbish- 
ing of cathedrals.®? In establishing the new see of Edinburgh in 1633, Charles 
commanded that St Giles’ 


designed by us to be the cathedrall Churche of that bishoprik, be ordered 
as is decent and fitt for a church of that eminence and according to first 
intentioun of the erectors and founders thairof which was to be keiped 
conforme to the lairgenes and conspecuitie of the foundatioun and fab- 
rick, and not to be indirectlie parcelled and disjoynit by walls and parti- 
tiounes as now it is.6 


In 1636, James Hannay, dean of Edinburgh (1634-39), was sent to visit Durham 
Cathedral to gain some idea of how St Giles’ should be used after its exten- 
sive reordering that Charles had ordered. In May 1636, new “Canons and 
Constitutions Ecclesiastical” were published, which ordered that every church 
should have a baptismal font, a Communion table at the upper end of the 
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chancel, and the sacrament should be received kneeling, and that all should 
stand to recite the creed.®+ As Joong-Lak Kim observed, this was part of the 
king’s wish to bring the three Churches of his kingdoms into uniformity by 
introducing rites and ceremonies which he believed to be essential to decent, 
beautiful and orderly worship.®° 

Already by 1629, John Maxwell, bishop of Ross, had suggested that it would 
be best if a liturgy was drawn up by the Scottish clergy rather than have the 
“English” book forced on them, whereas Charles and Laud were of the opinion 
that the English book should be adopted. Renewed efforts at a liturgy were 
undertaken between 1634 and 1637, and the probable drafts which include the 
“Haddington Book” (Egerton Ms. 2417) and the “Christ Church Book” have been 
carefully discussed by Donaldson in his Making of the Scottisb Prayer Book. The 
resulting 1637 book represents a recycling of material from the 1549 English 
Book, though with obvious semantic concessions to a Scottish audience, 
such as the use of presbyter rather than priest, and Yule and Pascha instead 
of Christmas and Easter. Many changes were made, indicating a move back 
towards the 1549 English Book of Common Prayer, and giving verbal support to 
the sacramental theology of the Durham House theology. In baptism, inserted 
into the “Flood Prayer” of Martin Luther was a petition that asked: “Sanctify 
this fountain of baptism, thou which art the sanctifier of all things,” and in the 
prayer before the baptismal act the words were added of the water: “which 
we here bless and dedicate in thy Name to this spiritual washing.” In the 
Communion service the compilers had glanced back to 1549, and perhaps to 
the usage of Lancelot Andrewes and John Overall. A rubric directed: 


The holy Table, having at the Communion time a carpet and a fair linen 
cloth upon it, with other decent furniture meet for the high mysteries 
there to be celebrated, shall stand at the uppermost part of the Chancel 
or Church, where the Presbyter, standing at the north side or end thereof, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer with this Collect for due preparation. 


A rubric directed the preparation of bread and wine with these words: “And 
the Presbyter shall then offer up and place the bread and wine prepared for the 
sacrament upon the Lord’s Table, that it may be ready for that service.” A ref- 
erence to the departed was inserted in the Church militant prayer. The sursum 
corda and preface were linked with the prayer with the Words of Institution, 
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now called “The Prayer of Consecration,” into which was restored a petition 
for the Word and Holy Spirit from the 1549 order. The consecration prayer was 
followed immediately by the “Prayer of Oblation,” again suggested by the 1549 
book, but also by Overall. Then came the “Collect of Humble Access,” moved 
to become a pre-Communion preparation as it had been in 1549. The words of 
administration were those of 1549 without the additional words from 1552, and 
thus stressing that the bread and wine were in some way the body and blood 
of Christ. Any consecrated elements were to be covered over, and in the final 
rubric we find: “And if any of the bread and wine remain which is consecrated, 
it shall be reverently eaten and drunk by such of the communicants only, as the 
Presbyter which celebrated shall take unto him; but it shall not be carried out 
of the church.” Though not Laud’s composition, at his trial in England, Laud 
was accused of inverting the order of prayers in the English book. He replied 
to the accusation thus: 


though I shall not find fault with the order off the prayers, as they stand 
in the Communion-book of England, (for, God be thanked, ‘tis well;) yet 
if a comparison must be made, I do think the order of the prayers, as now 
they now stand in the Scottish Liturgy, to be the better, and more agree- 
able to use in the primitive Church ... I think no man doubts, but that 
there is, and ought to be offered up to God at the consecration and recep- 
tion of this sacrament, sacrificium laudis, the sacrifice of praise: and that 
this ought to be expressed in the Liturgy, for the instruction of the people. 
And these words, “We entirely desire thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise, and thanksgiving, &c,” are both in the 
Book of England, and in that which was prepared for Scotland ... In the 
meantime there is little said in the Liturgy of Scotland, which may import 
an oblation of an unbloody sacrifice as in the Book of England. As for 
“the oblation of the elements,’ that’s fit and proper; and I am sorry, for my 
part, that it is not in the Book of England.®° 


The protests that followed the attempted introduction of the liturgy were care- 
fully staged managed and characterized in folklore by the story of Jenny Geddes 
(fl1660) hurling a stool in protest in St Giles’ and shouting: “Villain! Do you say 
Mass at my lug?” Behind the folklore was the agenda of a presbyterian party 
strongly opposed to episcopacy in any form and especially to royal interven- 
tion in internal church affairs. From it emerged an advanced wing, represented 
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by university professors of divinity like David Dickson (1583-1663) in Glasgow 
and Samuel Rutherford (ca. 1600-1661) in St Andrews, that was opposed to all 
prescribed, fixed and set forms of public prayer. Chaplain at the time to John 
Kennedy, 6th earl of Cassilis, George Gillespie (1613-1648) was one of the ear- 
liest to attack the new liturgy and sounded an apocalyptic alarm when (partly 
inspired by the strongly anti-Roman King’s Confession or Negative Confession 
of 1581 to be placed at the head of the 1638 National Covenant) he assessed the 
danger of the new Scottish liturgy: 


It is not this day feared but felt, that the rotten dregges of Poperie, which 
were never purged away from England and Ireland, and having once beene 
spewed out with detestation, are licked up againe in Scotland; prove to be 
the unhappy occasions of a woefull recidivation. Neither is there need of 
Lyncean eyes, for if we be not poreblind, it can not be hid from us, what 
dolefull and disasterous mutation (to be bewailed with teares of blood) 
hath happened to the Church and Spouse of Christ in these Dominions? 
Her comely countenance is miscoloured with the farding lustre of the 
mother of Harlotes. Her shamefaste forehead hath received the marke 
of the Beast. Her lovely-lockes are frizled with the crisping pins of 
Antichristian fashions. Her chaste Eares are made to listen to the friends 
of the great Whoore, who bring the bewitching Doctrine of enchaunting 
Tradition. ... Oh forlorne Princes Daughter! how art thou not ashamed 
to looke thy Lord in the face? Oh thou best beloved among Women 
what hast thou to doe with the inveagling appurtenances and abilement 
of Babylon the Whoore?... But among such things as have beene the 
accursed meanes of the Churches desolation, those which peradventure 
might seeme to some of you to have least harme or evill in them, are the 
Ceremonies of kneeling in the act of receiving the Lords Supper, Crosse 
in Baptisme, Bishopping, Holy-dayes, &c. which are pressed under the 
name of things indifferent.®” 


5 The Westminster Directory 
Joong-Lak Kim’s conjecture that Charles intended to impose the 1537 Scottish 


Prayer Book on England as well, had it not been rejected by the Scots, is intrigu- 
ing but will remain merely a conjecture.®* Events escalated with the 1638 
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National Covenant, rejection of episcopacy, and the invasion of England. That 
in turn set off a series of events leading to the English Civil war and the prohi- 
bition of use of the Book of Common Prayer. With the Westminster Assembly, 
the increase of a puritan party in the Kirk adhering to the restrictive “regula- 
tive principle” and the influence of the Independents in England, there was 
also no prospect of the adoption of The Forme of Prayers, since some of its 
texts were “set.” Instead, the Westminster Directory emerged, which even after 
the Restoration would replace The Forme of Prayers or Psalm Book in Scotland, 
and would prevail, both in the collective memory and presbyterian Kirk leg- 
islation, until the 19th century. It gave only the outline of the order of service 
with a summary of the themes and doctrines that might (or might not) be 
used by the minister. This liturgical guide was to be used in the three king- 
doms. The work of compiling this fell to a sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Stephen Marshall (ca. 1594-1655), incumbent of Finchingfield, Essex. 
Members included Thomas Young, Herbert Palmer, Charles Herle, and one 
of the Independents, Thomas Goodwin (1600-1680). Four Scottish commis- 
sioners joined them: Samuel Rutherford, George Gillespie, Robert Baillie, and 
Alexander Henderson (1583-1646). Goodwin, on his own authority, co-opted a 
fellow Independent, Philip Nye. Of the Scottish commissioners, Rutherford and 
Gillespie were against set forms of prayer, and since Herle usually sided with 
the Independents, half of the commission was opposed to set forms of pub- 
lic prayer. When reminded of something in The Forme of Prayers, Rutherford 
replied: “We will not owne this liturgy, Nor are we tyed unto it.’69 With the 
exception of the preface, the whole Directory was completed on 12 November 
1644 and subsequently adopted (with qualification) in Scotland, despite earlier 
opposition from some leading presbyterians like Alexander Henderson, Robert 
Baillie and David Calderwood, whose preferences were traditional.”° 

The Sunday morning service began with a call to worship, a prayer of 
approach with confession of sin and psalm reading. Readings from the Old 
and New Testament were followed by a sung psalm (metrical) and then a long 
prayer before the sermon. After the sermon came another lengthy prayer, the 
Lord’s Prayer, sung psalm and a blessing. Something of the style may be illus- 
trated from the first long prayer, or Prayer of Approach. The minister is to call 
on the Lord to this effect: 
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To acknowledge our great sinfulnesse, First by reason of Originall Sin, 
Which (beside the guilt that makes us liable to everlasting Damnation) is 
the seed of all other sinnes, hath depraved and poisoned all the faculties 
and powers of Soule and Body, doth defile our best actions, and (were it 
not restrained, or our hearts renewed by Grace ) would breake forth into 
innumerable transgressions, and greatest rebellions against the Lord, 
that ever were committed by the vilest of the sons of men. 


The service itself allowed for some flexibility, not only in what could be said in 


the prayers, but also in the recommended sequence. For example, the thanks- 


giving and intercessions could come before or after the sermon. After the 


restoration of the monarchy in 1660, the Westminster Directory remained (in 


practice) the standard for worship in the now officially episcopalian Church of 


Scotland, although it was interpreted with varying ministerial flexibility. One 


visitor to Scotland, John Ray, writing around 1662, recorded: 


The minister there, in the public worship, doth not shift places out of the 
desk into the pulpit, as in England, but at his first coming in, ascends the 
pulpit. They commonly begin their worship with a psalm before the min- 
ister comes in, who, after the psalm is finished, prayeth, and then reads 
and expounds in some places, in some not; then another psalm is sung, 
and after that their minister prays again, and preacheth as in England. 
Before sermon, commonly, the officers of the town stand at the church- 
yard gate, with a join’d stool and a dish, to gather the alms of all that come 
to church. The people here frequent their churches much better than in 
England, and have their ministers in more esteem and veneration.” 


Ray also noted that in Dunbar 


71 
72 


They sung their Gloria Patri at the end of the psalm after sermon, as had 
been ordered by the Parliament, in these words: 

Glore to the Father and the Sonne, 

And to the Holy Gheast; 

As it was in the beginning, 

Is now, and aye doth last.”? 


From Ray’s Select Remains (1760), in Early Travellers in Scotland, 239. 
Ibid., 232. 
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But over time, the Gloria, Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed dropped out of use, 
and many ministers simply replicated and developed their own experience of 
other ministers’ interpretation of the Directory. The ‘myth’ of the origins of 
the ill-fated 1637 liturgy lived on in Scottish popular and ecclesiastical folklore, 
and it was not until the publication of the Church Service Society’s extraordi- 
narily successful Euchologion in 1867 that the hegemony of the Westminster 
Directory was dislodged. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Before and After: Reforming Scottish Liturgical 


Music 
Timothy Duguid 
1 Introduction 


Martin Luther's love for music is well known, and recent scholarship has con- 
firmed that a German-language musical liturgy was one of his highest prior- 
ities from the outset of his Reformation ministry in Wittenberg.! Convinced 
of the importance and power of music, most Protestant Reformers similarly 
emphasized liturgical and devotional music. The musically talented Huldrych 
Zwingli, notorious for removing music from the liturgy in Zurich, acknowl- 
edged its importance in life outside worship, including devotional and extra- 
devotional life. For example, he wrote at least three extra-liturgical religious 
songs: the “Pestlied’” [Plague song], a metrical version of Psalm 69, and the 
“Kappeler Lied” | Kappel war song]. Indeed, Jean Calvin did not shy away from 
the fact that he and other Reformers were continuing in a musical tradition 
that spanned the history of Israel and the Christian Church: “for from the first 
origin of the Church, this has been so, as appears from the histories. And even 
St Paul speaks not only of praying by mouth, but also of singing,” as he affirmed 
in his “Epistle to the Reader” prefacing La forme des prieres et chantz of 1542/ 
43. Calvin continued: “And in truth, we know from experience that music has 
great force and vigour to arouse and inflame the hearts of men to invoke and 
praise God with a more vehement and ardent zeal.” 


Leaver, The Whole Church Sings; source material for Luther is in Lw 53. 

2 Gabler, Zwingli, 107-108. Zwingli’s promotion of extra-liturgical music has also received 
attention. See, for example: Stephens, Zwingli, 142; Garside, Zwingli and the Arts; Honders, 
“The Reformation and Music”; Kim, Renaissance Ethics of Music, 81. 

3 Calvin, “Epistle to the Reader,’ 32, quoted also in Introduction of Garside, “Origins,” 17, and 
n. gi there (Fr. original): “Car des la premiere origine de l'Eglise, cela a esté, comme il appert 
par les histoires. Et mesmes sainct Paul ne parle pas seulement de prier de bouche, mais aussi 
de chanter,” as in Calvin, “Epistre au lecteur,’ 15, lines 24-27. 

4 Calvin, “Epistle to the Reader,’ 32. French original: “Et a la verité, nous cognoissons par expe- 
rience, que le chant a grand force et vigeur d’esmouvoir et enflamber le coeur des hommes, 
pour invoquer et louer Dieu d'un zele plus vehement et ardent.’ In Calvin, “Epistre au lec- 
teur’ 15, lines 27-30. 
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The critical difference between Rome and emerging reforms outside of 
Zwinglis Zurich centred around the emergent role of the laity in worship. 
Musically this involved a shift from Latin songs performed by clergy to vernac- 
ular songs sung by the congregation. This distinction between Catholic and 
Protestant music was captured in the comments of a young man from Antwerp 
who visited Strasbourg in 1545: 


On Sundays ... we sing a psalm of David or some other prayer taken from 
the New Testament. The psalm or prayer is sung by everyone together, 
men as well as women with a beautiful unanimity, which is something 
beautiful to behold ... No one could believe the joy which one experi- 
ences when one is singing the praises and wonders of the Lord in the 
mother tongue as one sings them here.® 


Reforming the music of the Scottish Kirk involved a balance of the old and 
the new. Put simply, reformers such as John Knox (1514-1572) brought an 
anglicized version of Calvin’s metrical psalmody to Scotland; this psalmody 
as both a collection of psalm settings and as a singing practice had been gath- 
ered, curated, and codified during the reign (1553-1558) of Mary Tudor in 
England. The practice of congregationally sung, vernacular psalms was com- 
pletely new to the Scottish populace, but this new liturgical practice was not 
entirely divorced from that which had preceded it. In the most extreme cases, 
Protestant reforms resulted in a shift from complex Latin choral music to sim- 
ple vernacular congregational psalmody. More commonly, however, it resulted 
in a shift from a single priest being tasked to sing (or read) through the entire 
liturgy to a corporate singing practice that did not discriminate according to 
age, gender, or social standing. 

These shifts were not accomplished instantaneously after the 1560 
Reformation Parliament; change was slow in more isolated areas, and there 
was significant variation in practice even in major urban centres. D.J. Ross has 
devoted an entire monograph to the topic of musical change throughout the 
16th century in Scotland,® but two significant studies within the past ten years 


5 Quoted in Garside, “Origins,” 18, and n. 93 there (Fr. original): “Les dimanches ... on chante 
quelque psaulme de David ou une aultre oroison prinse du nouveau testament, laquelle 
psaulme ou oroison se chante touts ensemble, tant homme que femme avecq ung bel accord, 
laquelle chose est bel a veoir ... Jamais creature ne souroit croire la joie que on a quant on 
chante les louenges et merveilles du Seigneur en la langue maternelle comme on chante 
ichy.’ From Léglise française de Strasbourg, 21-22. 

6 Ross, Music Fyne. 
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have added greater nuance to the topic.” The following reconsiders liturgical 
music in Scots-speaking areas both before and after the 1560 Reformation 
Parliament; it highlights that the new Protestant music was diverse and that 
it ushered in a period of stability for Scottish liturgical music that was absent 
from Roman Catholic music earlier in the 16th century. 


2 Pre-Reformation Scottish Liturgy 


Compared with its southern neighbour, Scottish liturgical music before 1560 is 
relatively unexplored. There has been a movement towards correcting this imbal- 
ance, but the scarcity of evidence remains a significant barrier. Perceptions of pre- 
Reformation liturgical music have often therefore been biased by extant records 
from other countries: elaborately illuminated musical manuscripts and complex 
polyphonic musical settings portray a church whose music was lavish and com- 
plex. Yet, the efforts of Kenneth Elliott, Stephen Allenson, Isobel Woods Preece, 
and Gordon Munro have brought greater clarity to the state of liturgical music 
in pre-Reformation Scotland. What has emerged is a picture of a diverse musi- 
cal liturgy that was informed by other traditions while still maintaining a distinct 
Scottish identity. 

Despite the political strife that frequently existed between Scotland and 
England during the first half of the 16th century, the English-originating Salisbury 
Use was influential throughout the country. Also known as the “Sarum Rite,” the 
Salisbury Use came to be abridged in 16th-century Scotland and printed as the 
Aberdeen Breviary.® This was, indeed, the first book printed in Scotland (1509/10) 
and was produced in two volumes. A result of a collaboration among Aberdeen 
liturgists and headed by William Elphinstone (1431-1514), bishop of Aberdeen, the 
Breviary decreased the number of priests that were required and musically pro- 
moted a return to simple plainchant instead of the complex polyphony that had 
preceded it.9 

The Aberdeen Breviary was likely quite popular, but pre-Reformation Scots 
still could not altogether escape the direct religious influence of their south- 
ern neighbour. In fact, Walter Chepman (ca.1471-ca.1530), co-printer of the 
Aberdeen Breviary, complained in 1510 that merchants frequently imported 


7 See Munro, “Scottish Church Music,” and Duguid, Metrical Psalmody. 

8 Breviarii Aberdonensis ad ... ecclesiae Scotorum ... usum et consuetudinem. See SLA, 125, 
no. 71-2. 

9 Macfarlane, William Elphinstone, 226, 240-243, 259; Holmes, Sacred Signs, 59-63, 67. 
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English books and missals containing the Salisbury Use.!° Although Chepman’s 
comments were at least partially motivated by a desire to maximise his profits 
for the Breviary, it is interesting that Scots still demanded collections contain- 
ing the “unadulterated” English Salisbury Use at a time when anti-English prop- 
aganda proliferated." Indeed, there was a disconnect between the Salisbury 
content and the place that printed it. Despite that trade with England was 
curbed following the 1513 Battle of Flodden, the Salisbury Use continued to 
prevail. As Woods Preece suggested, Scots continued to prefer the Salisbury 
Use, and in the absence of Salisbury missals printed in England, they turned to 
ones printed in France.” 

In addition to the Salisbury Use, the Roman Use exerted some influence in 
the pre-Reformation Scottish Church. Woods Preece discussed this in detail, so 
it does not need to be rehearsed at length here.' Briefly, the Roman Use was 
fashionable in the early years of the sixteenth century but had disappeared 
from the Chapel Royal by 1505.4 Even so, many of the well-to-do continued to 
invest in Roman breviaries and missals throughout the period. Wider inter- 
est in Roman liturgical practice was later manifested in the popularization of 
the Quignonius Breviary.!® Published in some 100 editions between 1535 and 
1568 in France under the title Breviarium sanctae crucis [Breviary of the holy 
cross], this (like the Aberdeen Breviary) was an effort to simplify the liturgy. 
The Quignonius Breviary drastically streamlined the Roman office by reduc- 
ing the number of feasts, redistributing the psalms, increasing the amount of 
Scripture that was read and excluding some legends. It also redacted all anti- 
phons, short readings and responsories.!” 

Scottish liturgical experience could therefore vary according to status, 
geographical location and the time of year. Salisbury Use, whether from 
the Aberdeen Breviary or missals produced in England or France, seems to 
have been the most prevalent throughout the country in the first half of the 


10 Laing, Preface, xxv. 

11 Woods Preece, Our Awin Scottis Use, 76. 

12 Ibid., 77. 

13 Ibid., 77-81. 

14 Patrick Paniter, secretary of James Iv, complained that he could not employ the Roman 
Use. See Letters of James the Fourth, no. 60. 

15 Woods Preece, Our Awin Scottis Use, 79-80. 

16 The Quignonius Breviary is named after Cardinal Francisco de Quiñones (d.1540) who 
revised the Roman liturgy under commission from Pope Clement v11. See McRoberts, 
“Medieval Scottish Liturgy,’ 32-33, 38-39. The Breviary was also used in St Andrews, 
Edinburgh, the Lothians, and Orkney. See Holmes, Sacred Signs, 70-75. 

17 Ibid., 67-68. 
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sixteenth century. However, Roman rites may have become more prevalent 
as the Quignonius Breviary began to gain acceptance starting in the 1540s. 
Certainly, the Scottish religious and social establishment freely relied on a 
mixture of content including Sarum and Roman.'* In addition to larger urban 
centres, it is reasonable to assume that this carried over into the practices of 
smaller and more remote parishes, if even on a smaller scale. Regardless of 
the sources used, it is clear that there was a movement within the country to 
reform music long before the 1560 Reformation Parliament. 


3 Exemplars of Scottish Liturgical Music 


In the early modern period, few musical institutions were as important to 
Scotland’s culture as the Chapel Royal in Stirling. With the patronage of the 
court, it often employed the country’s best composers and musicians and there- 
fore became the model for the rest of the nation to follow. The Scottish Chapel 
Royal was located at various sites before the sixteenth century, but it was moved 
from Restalrig, east of Edinburgh, to Stirling in 1501.2? From its establishment at 
Stirling, the Chapel Royal employed a relatively large group of musicians (com- 
pared with other Scottish musical organisations) that included a dean, subdean, 
sacristan, sixteen canons and prebends, and six boy clerics.74 

Robert Carver (1487/8-ca. 1568) is the pre-eminent Scottish composer of 
the 16th century customarily considered in relation to the music sung at the 
Chapel Royal even though no definitive evidence suggests he ever worked 
there.2* Carver was trained as a monk at Scone Abbey (Perthshire), where he 
became an Augustinian canon by 1505.2 There is some speculation that he 


18 Woods Preece, Our Awin Scottis Use, 80. 

19 Indeed, it has been argued that the removal of the royal court, and the patronage associ- 
ated with it, to London when James v1 was crowned James 1 of England in 1603. The move 
effectively ended the cultivation of art music in Scotland. See Reid Baxter, “Thomas Wode, 
Christopher Goodman.” 

20 The history of the Scottish Chapel Royal is thoroughly investigated in Rogers, History of 
the Chapel Royal. 

21 The records for other collegiate churches are sparse, but it is assumed that the Chapel 
Royal was the largest of the collegiate churches, even though its actual size was smaller 
than English house churches. Preece Woods, Our Awin Scottis Use, 82-83, 19-120; Rogers, 
History of the Chapel Royal, xxxii. 

22 Carvers employment at Chapel Royal is uncertain. See “Addendum” by Sally Harper in 
Woods Preece, Our Awin Scottis Use, 126-128; Munro, “Scottish Church Music,” vol. 1, 24. 

23 Preece Woods, Our Awin Scottis Use, 102-103. Cf. Bowers, “Robert Carver,” 8-10. 
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also attended university in Louvain,?* after which he may have moved back 
to Scone and perhaps on to Stirling by 1516 to be canon at the Chapel Royal.?° 
Regardless of where Carver ended up, however, both Scone and the Chapel 
Royal would have been among the few places that had the capacity to per- 
form his music. Indeed, most Scottish chapels and parish churches would 
not have maintained the personnel to perform Carver’s earliest music such 
as his 19-voice motet, O bone Jesu, and even his 10-voice Missa ‘Dum sacrum 
mysterium.’ One exception may have been the local parish church in Stirling. 
Whether or not the musician “Robert Arnot” mentioned in the Stirling par- 
ish church records was indeed Robert Carver,” it is certain that there was 
an overlap in personnel between the parish church and the Chapel Royal.?® 
Therefore, it is entirely likely that the musicians who were employed between 
the two establishments would have performed similar, if not the same, music 
at both. While it is uncertain whether Carver became a canon in the Chapel 
Royal, he clearly remained active in Scone throughout his life. Several docu- 
ments dating up to the 1560s relating to the Abbey contain his signature. The 
last of these is dated 21 August 1568, and it is assumed that he died shortly 
thereafter.?9 

The sole source of Carver’s music, and indeed the principal source of 
most early 16th-century Scottish choral music, is the “Carver Choirbook.” 
Kenneth Elliott has suggested that it was compiled specifically for the 
Chapel Royal due to its parallels with the decorative styles and royal dedica- 
tees of the Eton and Lambeth choir books.?° The collection of music within 
the Choirbook also supports the theory presented above that Scottish lit- 
urgies were internationally diverse but that they maintained a distinctly 
Scottish flavour. For, in addition to the works of the Scottish Carver, the 


24 See Lyall, “Scottish Students and Masters”; Elliott, “The Carver Choir-Book,” 356-357; 
Preece Woods, Our Awin Scottis Use, 106. 

25 Ibid., n0-118; Elliott, “Carvor, Robert.” 

26 Stevens, “The Manuscript,” 157-158. 

27 Documentary evidence has just recently come to light that brings greater clarity to the 
identities of Carver and Arnot; consult James Cook, “Who Wasn't Robert Carver?”. Paper 
presented at the Medieval and Renaissance Music Conference 2020, Edinburgh, 1-4 July 
2020. https://blogs.ed.ac.uk/medrenconference/ For more information on Robert Arnot, 
baillie and master of works, in the parish records, see Munro, “Scottish Church Music,” 
vol. 1, 124. 

28 Preece Woods, Our Awin Scottis Use, 87-89, 120, 122. 

29 Elliott, “Carvor, Robert.” See also Ross, “Robert Carver, Canon of Scone,” 95. 

30 For comparisons, see “Eton Choirbook,” “Arundel Choirbook,” Carver, “Carver Choirbook,” 
and Munro, “Scottish Church Music,” vol. 1, 244-247. See also Elliott, “Introduction,” in 
Complete Works of Carver 1, iii-xiv. 
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Choirbook contains music from a wide range of composers including the 
English Walter Lambe (fl. 1476-1504), John Nesbett (fl. 1475-1488), William 
Cornysh (d.1523) and Robert Fayrfax (1464-1521), as well as the French 
Guillaume Du Fay (1397-1474).3! Carver's works themselves also reveal 
a wide range of international influences. His Missa ‘L’homme armé’ was 
clearly tied to Continental, and particularly French, traditions. Although 
Mass settings using the French chanson L’homme armé as a cantus firmus 
[fixed song] were common among European composers in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, this work is unique as the only L’homme armé Mass composed by 
either an English or Scottish composer. His management of varying florid 
and melismatic musical styles in solo sections and his treatment of disso- 
nance is reminiscent of the English Eton Choirbook, and his tendency to 
juxtapose sections of contrasting high and low voices is also seen in the 
works of John Taverner (ca.1490-1545).3? 

Despite Carver’s initially florid musical style, the reforming influence of 
the Aberdeen liturgists and others could be felt in Scone and Stirling by 1530. 
As a result, elaborate musical settings such as Carver’s came under scrutiny. 
For instance, Robert Richardinus [Richardson] (d.1573) advocated a return 
to a simpler syllabic musical style in his 1531 Commentary on the Rule of St 
Augustine.*3 As opposed to melismatic music, which assigned more than one 
note for each syllable, the texts of syllabic music (assigning only one note for 
each syllable) were often more intelligible. Carver’s subsequent shift to sim- 
pler syllabic compositions such as the Missa ‘Pater creator omnium’ was likely 
a response to the criticisms of Richardinus and others; Elliott has argued that 
two of the Choirbook’s anonymous Masses can be attributed to Carver in this 
simpler style.34 


31 Among several anonymous compositions, the Choir book contains Magnificats by both 
Lambe and Nesbett, a “Salve regina” by Cornysh, the “Eterne laudis lilium” and “Ave Dei 
patris filia” by Fayrfax, and the four-part Missa L’homme armé’ by Du Fay. See Elliott, 
“Carver Choir-Book,” 350, and Stevens, “The Manuscript,” 167. 

32 Munro, “Scottish Church Music,” vol. 1, 244. 

33 Richardinus, Commentary. Richardinus or Richardson was an Augustinian canon at 
Cambuskenneth (Stirling area) and may have moved to St Andrews in 1525, and then Paris 
in 1528. For more on him, see Dilworth, “Richardson, Robert (d.1573).” 

34 One of these is an anonymous Mass in the Carver Choirbooks, and the other appears 
in the Douglas-Fischer partbooks or “Dunkeld Music Book.’ See Elliott, “Carvor, Robert.” 
These are extant in five partbooks and are held at the University of Edinburgh Library; see 
“Dunkeld Music Book” (Dunkeld Antiphonary). 
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4 A Musically Troubled Church? 


The fact that the Scottish liturgy was already undergoing reforms in the pre- 
Reformation Church indicates that discontent with its musical practices 
extended beyond a few outspoken individuals. The most common music- 
related concerns can be condensed into just three: a passive laity, an incompre- 
hensible musical liturgy, and a corrupt and untrained clergy. These have been 
repeatedly rehearsed by Protestant writers since the 16th century, but recent 
examinations of records dating before 1560 have led to a re-evaluation of the 
state of the pre-Reformation Church. 

The first criticism, that of laity being excluded from the liturgy (since they 
had not been considered as belonging to the “spiritual estate”), was one of 
Luther's central concerns. After all, Luther argued, how could a person truly 
worship God if they had to remain silent in that worship? Even so, corporate 
silence during the Catholic liturgy was regarded as a sign of devotion. The per- 
ceived problem of a silent laity therefore depends partially on the spiritual 
devotion of that laity. If the populace consistently meditated on the liturgy 
as it was being performed in front of them, reformers would not have been so 
focused on both the spiritual and physical inactivity of the excluded parish- 
ioners. Although Zwingli, Luther and Calvin insisted that music (whether 
audible or not) should come from a heart that is actively engaged in commu- 
nicating with God, the latter two argued that the heart should be united with 
a voice that audibly sings to God. This latter issue of a laity actively singing 
God’s praises during the worship was forbidden in a Catholic liturgy that only 
allowed for the priests to verbalize praise. However, the former issue, that of 
spiritual devotion during the liturgy, is interesting in light of the recent schol- 
arship on pre-Reformation Scottish piety.35 For instance, work by Elizabeth 
Rhodes and others indicates a thriving outward Catholic piety among many 
throughout the country. This contradicts traditional scholarship arguing 
that the Scottish clergy and laity were growing weary of Catholicism due to 
the influence and martyrdoms of men such as Patrick Hamilton (ca.1504-1528) 
and George Wishart (ca.1513-1546).3” In light of these more recent studies, it is 
clear that many exercised some level of outward personal piety that was also 
likely manifested during the liturgy, even if people did not understand the 
Latin texts and chants which they heard in the liturgy. 


35 Fitch, Search for Salvation, offers a survey of Scottish lay belief and religious observance. 

36 Rhodes, “Property and Piety,’ 28-29. See also Cowan, Death, Life, Religious Change; 
Boardman and Williamson, Cult of Saints, and Foggie, Renaissance Religion. 

37 StAnd. Regist. 1, vi. 
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Critiques of the incomprehensibility of the pre-Reformation musical liturgy 
focus mostly on the musical textures and the language that were often used. 
Indeed, much of the new music composed for liturgical use in the 16th cen- 
tury was so complicated that it obfuscated the texts. Polyphonic settings of 
the Mass that were often sung in the Chapel Royal and other collegiate chap- 
els frequently featured dense textures with different voices singing different 
words at the same time. This, combined with the often-melismatic treatment 
of the texts, would have made those texts difficult to understand. Carver’s 10- 
part Missa ‘Dum sacrum mysterium’ provides a good example of both charac- 
teristics. Although he deftly manages textures varying from a solo voice to the 
full ten voices, his ornate, melismatic style often makes the text unintelligible. 
However, works such as these would only have been common in a handful of 
churches and chapels across the country. Simple, monodic plainchant was far 
more common for the musical liturgy of 16th-century Scottish churches and 
parishes. Following the melodic formulae in a declamatory style mimicking 
the natural prosody of Latin prose, plainchant was imminently understand- 
able to those who knew Latin. Therefore, musical texture was not as large an 
issue in Scotland as perhaps other areas in Europe. 

Regardless of the musical style, whether syllabic or melismatic, polyphonic 
or monodic, the exclusive use of Latin texts in the liturgy would have been a 
barrier to for many in pre-Reformation Scotland. The question of Latin literacy 
in the 16th century has received renewed attention, and there is significant evi- 
dence, for instance, that French laity memorized many Latin songs including 
the Ave Maria, Te Deum, and Salve Regina, with some individuals memorizing 
the entire office.38 The evidence suggests that Scots also memorized certain 
chants, hymns and songs tied to various liturgies and festivals. Indeed, certain 
more popular psalms such as Psalm 51 were known as “neck verses” for those 
seeking the “benefit of clergy,’ because they could be recited in Latin to avoid 
trial and punishment. These and other popular Latin psalms were also used 
in recipes to measure time.®9 Even so, it is difficult to know how many Scots 
would have been able to understand the Latin songs they memorized. Kate van 
Orden admits that French children often left school with varying levels of Latin 
literacy and linguistic capacity.*° In the absence of contravening evidence, 
one might assume that pre-Reformation Scottish grammar schools had similar 
rates of success, but only those who were destined for a role in the Church 
would have been enrolled in those schools. Most Scots, therefore, were unable 


38 Van Orden, “Singing and Literacy,’ 215. 
39 Dawson, “Miserere/Psalm 51.” 
40 Van Orden, “Singing and Literacy,’ 213. 
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to understand the bulk of the Latin they heard in their local parish churches, 
even if they could sing some of it. 

Finally, the criticism of a decayed Scottish Catholic Church has been a pop- 
ular topic in scholarship.** The potential of a corrupt Church and clergy has 
musical ramifications insofar as an incompetent clergy would have been less 
likely to perform the musical elements of the liturgy consistently. An exam- 
ination of extant church records and contemporaneous accounts yields a 
mixed appraisal of the clergy and their liturgical practices. Jenny Wormald, 
Alec Ryrie, and Stephen Holmes have questioned the “pathetic figure of the 
parish priest, desperately poor, ill-educated, sexually immoral, covetous of 
his parishioners’ goods while indifferent to their well-being.”*? It is a meme 
that has been promoted by both Catholics and Protestants ever since the 
Reformation, with the former searching for a reason for the 1560 Reformation 
and the latter happy to agree with and expand upon the criticisms of the for- 
mer. Ryrie argues that both have overstated their case, admitting that while 
the Scottish Church had its difficulties, these were not the primary reasons for 
the Church's downfall. 

A similarly balanced view of the pre-Reformation Church was expressed by 
Richardinus. On the one hand, he praised the Chapel Royal as “that venerable 
man Sir Alexander Paterson, Sacristan of the Royal College of Stirling, (whose 
Masses) incite no less devotion than good delight.”** Yet, in the same volume, 
he criticized the practices of the Augustinians: 


At Vespers, when they go into the choir, they break silence, impede their 
fellows, trouble the singing, and make themselves an evil gazing stock to 
all men, like dumb dogs that cannot bark.*° 


41 It is common for people today to be exposed to popular songs in a foreign language. The 
fact that a person does not understand the lyrics does not hinder that person from being 
able to memorize those lyrics. Given the flow of popular music across Europe in the early 
modern period, it is likely that this phenomenon was just as common at that time. 

42 Examples of the traditional view include Hay Fleming, Reformation in Scotland, and 
Watson, Morals of the Scottish Clergy. 

43 Quoted from Wormald, Court, Kirk and Community, 88; see also ibid., 87-94; Ryrie, Origins, 
12-17, 22-25; Holmes, Sacred Signs, 92. 

44 Quoted from Woods, “The Carvor Choirbook,” vol. 1, 87. 

45 “Vespertina hora cum itum sit ad chorum silentium violant, alios impediunt, chorum 
perturbant, pavum de se omnibus spectaculum prebent, quemadmodum canes multi 
qui latrare nequeunt.” Richardinus, Commentary, 87; translation from Coulton, Scottish 
Abbeys, 243. 
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He adds later: 


One man, when he has begun Vespers, speaks to those by his side, asking 
what has been prepared in the kitchen? How many kinds of fish, cooked after 
what fashion? The wine (he says) has been much watered; the ale is frothy ... 
Others, driven by a gust of levity, pray to God and say Miserere mei Deus, Tibi 
soli peccavi while they and their fellows mingle this with jests and laughter.*6 


Given that Carver’s Scone was an Augustinian abbey, it is difficult to know 
which, if any, of Richardson’s criticisms would have been specifically directed 
at it. Richardson eventually became an ardent Protestant minister, so his crit- 
icisms could be symptomatic of an individual who was given to criticizing 
the Catholic establishment.*” However, as noted by James Ross and others, 
Scone dealt with its share of corruption, including its notorious commendator, 
Patrick Hepburn (ca. 1487—-1573).*8 Whether or not Carver had to battle with 
indifferent canons to perform his music in Scone, Richardson clearly con- 
demned certain Augustinian practices that could be observed throughout the 
country. At the same time, he praised the efforts of liturgical reform that were 
represented by the simplified liturgy of the Chapel Royal. 

Beyond corruption and indifference towards the liturgy, the issue of consist- 
ency in the liturgy hinges on the ability of the clergy to perform the musical 
content. While locations such as the Chapel Royal and the collegiate churches 
had the resources to maintain a choir, smaller parishes could generally support 
only one priest. In an oft-cited criticism of the clergy in these locations, John 
Major (ca. 1467-1550) remarked in 1521: “The ecclesiastical polity of Scotland 
is not worthy of comparison with that of England; the bishops admit to the 
priesthood men who are quite unskilled in music, and they ought at least to 
understand the Gregorian Chant.’49 


46 “Hic cum uesperas inceperit astantes alloquitur, et quid in coquina sit paratum. Quot 
piscium genera, quibus modis praeparantur: Vinum est multum lymphatum, cervisia spu- 
mosa... Alii vento levitatis impulsi precantur deum dicentes: Miserere mei deus, Tibi soli 
peccaui: unaque cum sodalibus iocos et risus miscentes.’ Richardinus, Commentary, 70. 
Translation from Coulton, Scottish Abbeys, 244. 

47 Dilworth notes that Richardinus frequently succumbs to blanket condemnations and 
rhetoric which raise significant questions about credibility. However, Richardinus’s criti- 
cisms quoted in this essay cite specific occasions that would lend some credibility to his 
condemnations. See Dilworth, “Richardson, Robert.” 

48 Ross admits the possibility that Carver could have been complicit in Hepburn’s shady 
dealings. It is also possible, as Ross goes on to argue, that Carver chose “the line of least 
resistance,” since he could not choose his religious superiors. See Ross, “Robert Carver,” 97. 

49 Major, History of Greater Britain, 30. 
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Given the financial corruption in the upper echelons of the Scottish 
Catholic Church, it is imaginable that a financially strapped parish church 
may have had to rely on a musically untrained clergyman who could not sing 
the liturgy.°° The country did have at least 36 song schools that taught chil- 
dren to sing plainchant and that gave them instruction in other liturgical and 
extra-liturgical music.5! However, those 36 institutions would have struggled 
to provide sufficient musical training to meet the needs of a Scottish Catholic 
Church that included over 1000 parishes in addition to its resource-intensive 
cathedrals and chapels. Indeed, it is entirely probable that some musically 
untrained, country parish priests may have opted to recite the musical por- 
tions of the liturgy. 

Even so, there is evidence to suggest that most Scottish parishes employed a 
cleric who could read both text and music. Based on evidence extracted from 
Charles Haws'’s Scottish Parish Clergy (1972), Holmes notes that 82 per cent of 
Scottish parishes had a prebend or rector who was called “Master,” indicating 
he had attended university, and 38 per cent had a vicar who held the title of 
“Master.”52 Given the level of education customarily associated with such titles 
(a university degree or at least some university education), most of these indi- 
viduals presumably would have had some level of musical instruction. It is 
important to note, however, that Haws’s study compiles extant evidence from 
only 650 out of roughly 1000 early modern Scottish parishes. Therefore, the 
relatively high number of educated clergy could be a result of the fact that 
they, rather than undereducated clergy, were more likely to generate and main- 
tain accurate records. Even if priests were either not educated in a university 
or even altogether non-literate, there is evidence that Scotland maintained a 
system of apprenticeships in which a priest would have taught children the 
chants and liturgical texts by wrote. Given Richardson’s criticisms cited above, 
however, none of this evidence gives any indication of how well and consist- 
ently the clergy, trained or untrained, performed their duties. Despite the ques- 
tionable piety of the Augustinians and the potentially uneven state of ecclesi- 
astical musical training, Ryrie claims that the Franciscan and Dominican friars 
were better respected since their friaries were better funded and therefore 
more immune to corruption from the nobility. Indeed, the friars became focus 


50 Given the ubiquity of singing in early modern society, it is reasonable to assume that most 
could at least carry a tune. The question is whether all priests knew the plainchants of 
the office well enough to sing them. For singing in the 16th century, see Leaver, The Whole 
Church Sings, 65. 

51 Durkan, “Education,” 168; Durkan, Scottish Schools, 43. Cf. Holmes, Sacred Signs, 81. 

52 Holmes, Sacred Signs, 94. 
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of Protestant leadership, as they were the most well respected and best trained 
opponents of Protestant teaching.5? Perhaps, then, the priesthood and their 
performance of the musical liturgy may not have been as dire as once thought. 


5 Cleansing the Kirk’s Music 


Just as the pre-Reformation Church borrowed its liturgical content from a vari- 
ety of traditions (discussed above), the Scottish Reformed Kirk continued to 
rely on foreign music sources, while adding its own original content to the mix. 
Before the Reformation, it had been English and French Salisbury Use mixed 
with Roman and Scottish content. After the Reformation, Geneva became the 
prime exemplar, with Scottish, English, and Lutheran traditions exerting influ- 
ence (in that order). 

The first complete Scottish metrical psalter was printed in Edinburgh in 1564 
by Robert Lekpreuik (pronounced Le-prek, La-praik, or Lay-praik, fl. 1561-1581) 
after about two years of collecting and editing. It was bound with The Forme 
of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments, which included the Scottish 
orders of service as well as guidance on procedures and church discipline. 
Although the non-musical content was bound ahead of the psalter, the book 
was always known as the “Psalm Buik,” and its origins are clearly stated on its 
title page: “vsed in the English Church at Geneua.”>4 That community had pro- 
duced at least three editions of the metrical psalms that were building towards 
the goal of a complete metrical psalter. Also entitled The Forme of Prayers and 
Ministration of the Sacraments, the first edition of the Anglo-Genevan psalms 
was printed in 1556 and contained 51 metrical psalms; the 1558 edition had 62, 
and the 1560/61 edition printed 87.55 Since a number of Scots, including the 
passionate and influential John Knox, were members and leaders in the so- 
described “English Church at Geneva’, these metrical psalms were carried back 
to and used in Scotland when the exiled community slowly returned to Britain 
following Protestant-friendly Elizabeth 1’s accession to the throne of England. 


53  Ryrie, Origins, 18-19. 

54 Clare Kellar has confirmed that several exile congregations, including Geneva, included 
both English and Scottish nationals. More recent publications have referred to the com- 
munity as the Anglo-Scottish or English-speaking community at Geneva. See Kellar, 
Scotland, England, Reformation, 149-183. 

55 These numbers include psalms that did not appear with a proper, printed tune, but they 
do not include any non-psalms (that is, canticles, hymns, and sacred songs). See Duguid, 
“Early-Modern Psalters.” 
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The 1564 Scottish Forme of Prayers was, therefore, the continuation and 
completion of the Anglo-Genevan psalter project. All 87 psalms from the last 
edition of the Anglo-Genevan Forme of Prayers reappeared in the Scottish edi- 
tion along with many of the same tunes and tune suggestions.®® Its compilers 
added 21 new psalms from the Scottish versifiers, the ex-Dominican John Craig 
(1512/13-1600) and Robert Pont (1524-1606), but 42 psalms still needed versi- 
fications. Compilers then turned to the metrical psalters printed in England 
to complete their psalter. Therefore, Scots assembled their own unique metri- 
cal psalter that was most indebted to Geneva, but that was also influenced by 
English and Scottish sources and versifiers.5” 

The tunes in the 1564 Forme of Prayers were stylistically similar to the 
Genevan psalm tunes, adhering to Calvin’s musical aesthetic. As he had 
remarked in 1542/43: 


There must always be concern that the song be neither light nor frivolous, 
but have gravity and majesty, as Saint Augustine says. And thus there is a 
great difference between the music which one makes to entertain men at 
table and in their homes, and the psalms which are sung in the Church in 
the presence of God and His angels.°° 


Like Calvin's Genevan psalms, Scottish psalm tunes were syllabic and utilised 
simple rhythms that employed minims and semibreves almost exclusively. The 
melodies also rarely employed ranges that exceeded an octave. As with the 
Genevan metrical psalters, the result was a repertory of tunes that supported 
their psalm texts rather than overshadowing them or otherwise distracting 
from them.” The simplified musical style also made the melodies more imme- 


diately learnable by a populace that was accustomed to singing simple songs 
and ballads. 


56 When compilers of the metrical psalters did not print a melody for a psalm, they ordi- 
narily printed instructions to use another melody instead. So, the printed tunes would 
be “proper” tunes, whereas the others would be the tune suggestions. Some proper tunes 
from the 1556 edition had been removed in 1558, but these re-appeared in the Scottish 
Forme of Prayers. See Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 89. 

57 Dawson, “Knox, Goodman,” 147-163. 

58 Calvin, “Epistle to the Reader,” 32; “Epistre au lecteur,” 15, lines 30-36. 

59  Pidoux argued: “Il apparaît donc qu'un certain nombre de nos mélodies sont de réelles 
compositions, dans le sens moderne du terme.” (It appears, then, that a certain number 
of melodies are real compositions, in the modern sense of the word.) Pidoux, Psautier 
Huguenot, XVIII, 43-44. I have also argued elsewhere that many psalm tunes in the 
English and Scottish psalters were composed with specific texts in mind. See Duguid, 
Metrical Psalmody, 24-48, 89-104. 
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6 Vestiges of the Past 


Compilers of the Scottish edition of the Forme of Prayers were faced with 
an unenviable task. On one hand, Luther and his followers had created a 
brand of hymnody that successfully employed familiar sacred melodies and 
melodic styles in the churches around Wittenberg.®° On the other, compilers 
were undoubtedly convinced of Calvin's argument that there was a difference 
between the music that people sang around their tables and that which was 
sung in church. How could they create metrical psalm settings that were famil- 
iar without encumbering the psalms with the associations that often accompa- 
nied contrafacta, that is, the repurposing of existing melodies? Scottish com- 
pilers answered this question in much the same way as the compilers of the 
Genevan Psalter. That is, they selected melodies that employed familiar musi- 
cal styles, and they ensured that any existing associations with the melodies 
produced meaningful connections in the minds of singers. 

In the strictest sense, the poetry employed by most of the metrical psalms 
was not popular in early-modern Scotland. Thomas Sternhold (d.1549), an 
English poet and Groom of the Robes to both Henry vi1r and Edward v1, had 
popularized a poetic metre in the 1530s that employed couplets consisting 
of four iambs followed by three, eight syllables followed by six. Sternhold’s 
metre (8.6.8.6.) quickly became the standard for metrical psalms and is widely 
known as Common Metre today, but the metre was still relatively unknown 
in Scotland in the decades leading up to 1560. Indeed, the most popular col- 
lection of extra-liturgical sacred songs in Scotland in the early modern period 
were the Gude and Godlie Ballatis, and few of its diversely metred texts utilize 
Common Metre.®? 

Even so, the Scottish metrical psalms did employ key characteristics that 
were familiar: language, rhyme, and stanzas. The impact of vernacular texts 
on Reformed liturgical music cannot be overestimated. On the one hand, it 
made the psalm texts comprehensible to a general populace that, as men- 
tioned above, had little understanding of Latin. On the other, the use of the 


60 See LW 53; Leaver, The Whole Church, 8-32. 

61 [have argued at length that the Scottish Forme of Prayers also employed a complex system 
of melodic associations and cross-references that were intended to illuminate the mean- 
ings of the psalm texts. See Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 30-48, 89-104. 

62 Many of the songs from the Ballatis circulated long before the first edition appeared in 
1565. The most well-known example is that of Psalm 51, which George Wishart asked to be 
sung on the night of his capture in January 1546. See Knox, Works 2, 139-140. For more on 
the Ballatis, see recent new edn by Alasdair MacDonald, GGB?, 1-84, and MacDonald, “On 
First Looking,” 230-242. 
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vernacular marked the metrical psalms as the people’s songs. Within a culture 
in which the vernacular had only been used outside the church, the metrical 
psalms of the Reformed Kirk were quickly associated with public and devo- 
tional contexts in addition to liturgical ones. In a similar way, rhymes were not 
a characteristic of the Latin prose texts that traditionally featured in the plain- 
chant of the Catholic Church. As the Geneva exiles argued in their 1556 Forme 
of Prayers, a precursor of the Scottish Psalm Buik: 


For they that are skilfull in the hebrewe tounge by comparinge the 
psalmes with the reste of the scriptures easelie may perceyue the metre, 
and to whome is it not knowen, how the holy ghoste by all meanes soght 
to helpe our memorie, when he facioned many psalmes accordinge to 
the lettres of the Alphabet: so that euery verse beginneth with the lettres 
therof in ordre? Sometimes A beginneth the halfe verse and B the other 
halfe and in an other place three verses, yea and eight verses with one 
lettre, euen the psalme throughout: as if all men shulde be inflamed with 
the loue therof, both for varietie of matter, and also briefenes, easines, 
and delectation.® 


Metre and rhyme had the double effect of transforming the psalms into a famil- 
iar form that resembled popular balladry in addition to aiding memorization 
of the psalms. The stanzaic form of metrical psalms also aligned the psalms 
with familiar popular music styles. To be sure, the melodic formulae of Roman 
plainchant was repeated for each verse, but the prose text disrupted the sense 
of the regular rhythm that was present in ballads and metrical psalms. 


7 Democratizing Liturgical Singing 


Within a month of the first printing, Lekpreuik’s psalter received the official 
approval of the Scottish Kirk’s General Assembly, which ordered “that every 
minister, exhorter, and reader shall have one of the psalme books ... and use 
their order contained therein.”** Town councils and kirk sessions alike later 
enacted policies to promote psalm-singing both at church and at home. In 1579 
the Scottish Parliament legislated 


63 Forme of Prayers, 20. 
64 APGA 1, 74-75; Calderwood 2, vol. 2, 284. 
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that all gentilmen houshaldaris and utheris worth thrie hundredth 
merkis of yeirlie rent or abone and all substantious uemen or burgessis 
likewise houshaldaris, estemit worth five hundredth pundis in landis or 
guidis, be haldin to have a bible and psalme buke in vulgare language in 
their housis for the better instructioun of thame selffis and their fameliis 
in the knawlege of God.®° 


Throughout the Scots-speaking Lowlands, kirk sessions then took it upon 
themselves to ensure that people sang the psalms at home.®® 

Despite efforts by ecclesiastical and civic authorities, the rate at which litur- 
gical metrical psalmody spread throughout the country remains a question. 
Without church records detailing the rollout following the General Assembly’s 
1565 orders, it is difficult to know for certain how quickly the transition was 
made. However, the Kirk was able to rely on at least two significant remnants 
of pre-Reformation Scottish society: ecclesiastical infrastructure and the musi- 
cal capacity of the population. 

The implementation of a capella (no instrumental accompaniment) con- 
gregational singing had significant ramifications for musical performance and 
instruction in Scotland. No longer were choirs and instrumentalists required 
for the day-to-day services of the Kirk. Instead, only the reader or precentor 
was needed to select and lead the psalms that were sung by the congregation.®” 
These psalms fit within a Reformed worship service that also included prayers, 
Scripture reading, and a delivered sermon. Despite the Kirk’s belief in the pre- 
eminence of the preached Word, former Catholic clergy (many of whom still 
harboured Catholic beliefs) were not yet shoehorned into Protestant preaching 
roles. This resulted in a significant shortage in preachers, and many parishes 
either had no minister or had to share a minister with several other parishes. 
Whether or not a parish had a minister, most employed a former Catholic cler- 
gyman, especially those who had suitable reading, writing and music skills, as 
readers and precentors. Their job was to lead in what was termed the Reader's 
Service, which occurred either before the sermon or in the absence of the ser- 
mon (when a parish did not have a minister or when the minister was away 
at another parish). This service resembled the medieval Catholic practice 


65 APS, http://www.rps.ac.uk/mss/1579/10/25; Miscellany of the Maitland Club 2, 18-19. 

66 For examples and discussion, see Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 41-42, 68-73, 83. 

67 Some locations did continue to employ choristers after the Reformation Parliament. For 
instance, Dunblane Cathedral (Stirlingshire) records reveal it still had six choristers in 
1562, one of whom was still employed by the cathedral in 1566. Munro, “Scottish Church 
Music,’116; RSS 4, 1066; 5, 842. 
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in some countries (including Switzerland) of the “Prone,” a vernacular pre- 
Communion service with brief readings and a sermon linked to the Mass; 68 
in the Reformed format it consisted of recited prayers, Scripture reading, and 
psalm singing.®° Just as surveys of personnel in the pre-Reformation church 
show that most parishes employed an educated cleric, surveys of extant church 
records by Michael Lynch, John McCallum, and Margaret Sanderson have con- 
firmed that most Lowland parishes had a reader, precentor or both by 1574.7° 

The question is how many of these readers had the ability to read music 
and therefore to teach the metrical psalms to their parishioners. In their for- 
mer roles, many of these individuals, particularly in poorer and more remote 
areas, would have sung the chants of the Roman Mass. However, this did not 
necessarily translate into an ability to read and sing the new metrical psalms. 
As discussed above, there were likely varying levels of musical literacy among 
parish priests, but a majority would have had at least some musical training. 
Even so, the First Book of Discipline acknowledged this potentiality: 


The other is profitable, but not merely necessarie: that Psalms should 
be sung; that certain places of the Scripture be read when there is no 
sermon; that this day or that, few or many, in the week, the kirk should 
assemble. Of these and such others we cannot see how a certaine order 
can be established. For in some kirks the Psalms may conveniently be 
sung; in others, perchance, they cannot.”! 


Further complicating the situation, the reduced demand for choristers resulted 
in the repurposing or outright closure of the song schools that had formerly 
trained children to sing the Catholic liturgy.’? This was one area in which Knox 
and his cohort did not mimic Geneva. Calvin knew that his parishioners would 
need time to learn the metrical psalms. He therefore established a school for 
teaching the children how to sing the psalms. The children were then expected 
to lead in the ligurgical psalm-singing, effectively teaching the psalm settings 
to the adults.” No such provision was made in Scotland, and the Edinburgh 


68 See Bradshaw, New scm Dictionary of Liturgy, 59-60, 330 (entry by Gordon Jeanes). For 
more on the significant role of readers, see Dawson, “ ‘The Word did Everything.” 

69 McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 86-89. 

70 See Lynch, “Preaching to the Converted?” 308; McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 
34-35; Sanderson, Ayrshire and the Reformation, 159-176. 

71 FBD, 180. 

72 Durkan argues that many song schools may have been reconstructed as grammar schools 
following the Reformation. See Durkan, “Early Song Schools,’ 125. 

73 Leslie, “The Polyphonic Psalter,” 127-128. 
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and St Andrews schools were the only ones to survive through the 1560s and 
70s. This situation was eventually corrected, however, as James VI’s 1579 “Act of 
Tymous Remeid” ordered all major towns and burghs to establish song schools 
for instructing children in music so they could contribute to the liturgical 
psalmody sung in local churches.”* Though some cities and burghs were slow 
in complying with the act, extant records indicate that there was a significant 
network of schools by 1650.75 

Beyond issues of ecclesiastical infrastructure, it is important to consider 
the capacity of the population to learn the new psalms. First, the evidence is 
clear that vernacular metrical psalms were known to some Scots before 1560 
due to the circulation and popularity of the Gude and Godlie Ballatis as well as 
numerous accounts of public psalm singing.” There is every reason to believe 
that these psalms, along with the ones that were printed in the 1564 Forme of 
Prayers, were learned relatively quickly. Second, in a mostly pre-literate soci- 
ety such as early-modern Scotland, aural transmission was much faster and 
accurate than in a literate society.”” Coupled with a Kirk and government that 
actively promoted and mandated people to know at least a handful of psalms, 
it is certain that most Lowland Scots could sing many of the metrical psalms.78 
Moreover, there are numerous accounts of Scots singing the psalms at public 
celebrations and protests as well as in private devotional settings.”? Scholars 
today may disagree on the precise number of psalms that Scots learned and 
sang on a regular basis, but it cannot be denied that at least Psalms 23, 51, 103, 
108, 124, 136, 148, and portions of Ps. 19 became quite popular.®° It is therefore 


74 APS 3,174. 

75 Munro identified 25 post-Reformation song schools, which compares favourably with the 
36 schools in toto identified by Durkan to have existed at some time before 1633 (pre- 
sumably both before and after 1560). See Munro, “Music and Musicians,” 19-241; Durkan, 
“Education,” 168, and Durkan “Early Song Schools,” 129. 

76 Examples are in Knox, Works 1, 261, and Calderwood 2, vol. 1, 346-347. 

77 Although studies below discuss examples from Germany, there is every reason Scots also 
could learn songs quickly. See Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture, 53; Rublack, “The 
Song of Contz Anahans,” 111-113, and Leaver, The Whole Church, 81-82. See also Duguid, 
Metrical Psalmody, 182-189, 196-197. 

78 One writer argues that psalm-singing was part of a national effort at “indoctrination” that 
was mainly focused on the non-literate; see Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 83. 

79 See references in Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 263-268. 

80 Though not included among the examples of psalm singing referenced in note 79, Psalm 
148 was likely popular as well since its wholly peculiar 6.6.6.6.8.8. metre and accompa- 
nying tune were used for Psalm 136. Moreover, one of the two versifications of Psalm 148 
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certain that the metrical psalms from the Forme of Prayers became engrained 
in Scottish society until they were replaced in 1650.8! 


8 Conclusion: Constancy, Deterioration, Innovation 


Sixteenth-century Scottish church music was continually changing, whether 
before 1560 or in the years immediately following. The pre-Reformation Church 
shifted between the Sarum and Roman rites due to various political and aristo- 
cratic influences. There was also a widespread movement to simplify Catholic 
music due to the reforming efforts of the Aberdeen liturgists and others that 
is evidenced by Richardson's criticisms in the course of the popularization 
of the relatively simple Aberdeen Breviary and Quignonius Breviary. As Ross 
remarked, “[Richardinus’s] promotion of simplicity and austerity expressed 
itself in a desire to subordinate music to text, reducing the former to the hum- 
ble status of a vehicle for the latter.’§* As Calvin's view of the role of music was 
strikingly similar, this austerity movement within the Scottish Catholic Church 
may have primed the populace for a Reformed Reader’s Service that relied 
exclusively on the reading of Scripture and the singing of simple metrical 
psalms. Once established, the metrical psalmody promoted by the Reformed 
Kirk remained largely unchanged until 1596, introducing a level of liturgical 
stability that had not been present earlier in the century.8% 

At the same time, the constancy of the metrical psalms after 1565 had a dest- 
abilizing effect on Scottish art music. Under the Catholic Church, musicians 
relied on two significant sources of patronage: the Church and the nobility. 
With the shift to congregational singing, the nobility remained as the sole 
patron for art music. The Kirk quickly dissolved many of the song schools 
that had traditionally provided musical training for the country’s musicians. 
Witnessing the dismantling of Scottish music education, Thomas Wode (fl. 
1562-1592), the Reader at Holy Trinity Church and self-proclaimed vicar who 
had been a Tironensian monk before 1559, gathered some of the finest pre- 
and post-Reformation music into what are now called the “Wode Partbooks’” 


in the 1650 Scottish Metrical Psalter employed that same meter and therefore was also 
presumably sung to the tune from the Scottish Forme of Prayers. 

81 The Forme of Prayers survived many efforts to replace them before they were finally sup- 
planted by the 1650 Scottish Metrical Psalter. 

82 Ross, “Robert Carver,” 101. 

83 The melodic and textual constancy in Scottish metrical psalters is unrivalled in the 
English metrical psalters printed by John and Richard Day. See Duguid, Metrical Psalmody, 
105-180. 
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FIGURE 11.1 Sketch derived from the Scottish Metrical Psalter, Psalm 1: The man is blest, 
here penned and set out by Thomas Wode [Wood] in “Wode Partbooks: Tenor 
Partbook” (St Andrews Psalter, 1562-66), reference La 111. 483.2 
COURTESY OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


or “St Andrews Psalter”®* (see Figure 11.1). In it, he lamented, “notwithstanding 
of this trauell I haue taken, I can not vnderstand, bot musike sall perishe in this 
land alutterlye.’®> Despite Wode’s fears, the nobility continued to support the 
composition and performance of art music. Indeed, Wode’s partbooks include 
extra-liturgical, post-Reformation art music such as Andrew Blackhall’s “Judge 
and revenge my cause o Lord” (Ps. 43), “Of mercy and of judgement both” (Ps. 
101) and “Blessed art thou that fearest God” (Ps. 128), as well as sacred settings by 
John Angus and Andrew Kemp who were also Wode’s contemporaries.®® 

In terms of the liturgical experience of the parishioner, the Reformed Kirk 
was arguably just as musical as its predecessor. Admittedly, even the best con- 
gregational psalmody would not have matched the finest choral singing of the 


84 Wode's role as vicar included maintaining Kirk records for Holy Trinity Church in St 
Andrews, and in calling people to meetings with the elders. 

85 Wode, “Wode Partbooks.” 

86 For more discussion of these contributions, see Reid Baxter, Lynch, and Dennison, Jhone 
Angus. And on the interesting contribution to published early Scottish psalmody of John 
Davidson, Blackhall’s successor as minister of Liberton, see Elliott, “Some Helps.” 
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Chapel Royal or other collegiate choirs. However, the social and ecclesiastical 
influences of the participation of all parishioners (regardless of age, gender or 
social standing) in the liturgical music of the new Kirk, united Scots through 
the diverse yet stylistically familiar set of psalm settings contained in the 
Forme of Prayers. Given the many instances of private and corporate psalm- 
singing, metrical psalmody was clearly passionately embraced by many Scots. 
This uniquely Scottish songbook ultimately became a realization of James Iv’s 
license in 1507 that was originally issued to Walter Chepman and Andro Millar 
(fl. 1503-08) for printing the Aberdeen Breviary.®” Indeed, the metrical psalms 
became a popular fixture in Scottish Reformed worship starting in the mid- 
16th century, making the Psalms the exclusive liturgical songs of the Scottish 
Kirk and people. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Scottish Reformation and Church Architecture, 
1560-ca. 1638 


Andrew Spicer 


1 Introducing Burntisland Church: A Case Study 


Following the coronation of Charles 1 as king of Scotland in June 1633, William 
Laud, bishop of London and shortly to be translated to the see of Canterbury, vis- 
ited several Scottish towns and cities. It was during this tour that he saw the new 
church built at Burntisland (Fife), an experience he described a decade later at his 
trial: “when I passed over at the Frith [sic.], I took it [the church] at first sight for 
a large square pigeon-house; so free was it from all suspicion of being so much as 
built like an ancient church.”? Laud’s disparaging remarks about the Burntisland 
church reflected the significant divergence in the architectural design of this place 
of worship from the traditional forms of religious buildings that he personally 
favoured and which had caused such alarm to those who had seen the remod- 
elled interior of Holyrood Abbey at the coronation. Although Burntisland was not 
the first church erected after the Scottish Reformation, it represented a radical 
rethinking of ecclesiastical space. The innovativeness of the building has also led 
to debate and speculation regarding the origins and influence for its design with 
parallels being drawn with Reformed churches in the Netherlands. Burntisland, 
therefore, provides a useful introductory case study from which to reflect on the 
architectural response to the liturgical requirements and religious principles of 
the Scottish Reformation (see Figure 12.1). This was an important civic project for 
the town but also one that addressed some of the issues that were key to establish- 
ment of Reformed worship. 

The Burntisland church was one in a series of projects undertaken by the 
aspirational burgh council. In 1541, the town had been granted the status of a 
royal burgh, which was confirmed by its admission to the Convention of Royal 


1 Laud, Works 3, 217—218. See also James, ‘This Great Firebrand, 38. 
2 Laud, Works 3, 315. 
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FIGURE 12.1 The church erected at Burntisland in 1592 with later additions 
PHOTO: THE AUTHOR 


Burghs in 1587.3 The council had undertaken extensive work on rebuilding the 
harbour, they later built a new tolbooth in 1605 and a gateway to the town in 
1636. Parish churches had been important expressions of civic identity before 
the Reformation, which probably underscored the desire of the burgh council 
to erect a new place of worship. In 1589, the authorities had sought the sup- 
port of the Convention of Royal Burghs for “the bigging of their kirk” for which 
they were granted permission to levy a tax on timber coming through the port 
for the next seven years.* There was a further approach to the convention for 
funds made by the burgh in July 1597, and at “the eirnest requeist of the minist- 
eris” for “the accomplisching of the godle wark with the biging of thair paroche 
kirk.” The Convention responded to the appeal by making the burgh a grant 
of 300 marks. The entries regarding the construction and furnishing of the 


3 RPS, 1587/7/138: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1587/7/138. Date accessed: 12 June 2019; Records 
of the Convention of the Royal Burghs 1, 233-234; RMS 3, 545; Tolbooths and Town-houses, 202; 
Gifford, Fife, 108. 

4 Records of the Convention of the Royal Burghs 1, 376. 

5 Ibid. 2,16. 
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church in the burgh court book underscore the fact that this was regarded as 
an important civic project. 

There were also significant religious reasons for erecting a new church 
at Burntisland, which were highlighted in an appeal made to the General 
Assembly of the Kirk in 1594. The minister and congregation requested that 
their new church be granted parochial status because it was “the most com- 
modious for the parochin, both in respect of the greatnes of the congrega- 
tioun, and ewitnes of the place, and alwayes more convenient then the auld 
kirk, quhilk is not able to receive the congregatioun and is farther distant from 
them.” The request was approved and Parliament subsequently passed an 
act for “the transporting of the parish kirk of Burntisland and building of a 
new kirk in the place where the same stands presently built and erected.” The 
grounds for the request reflected the new priorities of Reformed worship that 
the building be large enough to accommodate the entire congregation and 
erected in an accessible location. 

Burntisland was initially part of the parish of Parva Kinghorn or Little 
Kinghorn. The medieval parish church was sited a mile outside the burgh as it 
catered for not only the townspeople but also the rural hinterland. It was not 
unusual for parish churches to be located away from centres of population as 
they were often associated with local saints or sacred sites. There was nonethe- 
less an expectation that the faithful would regularly attend Mass at their parish 
church and receive Communion on Easter Sunday, although non-attendance 
was an issue in the late-medieval Church.® 

The new building had a greater capacity than the medieval parish church 
it replaced. A church, possibly dedicated to St Serf, had been built in the early 
13th century and consisted of a nave and chancel with an aisle added to the 
southern side later in the century. The extant ruins (see Figure 12.2) indicate 
that the capacity of this church was limited; the nave, where the parishion- 
ers would have originally gathered for the celebration of the Catholic Mass, 
externally measured just 12.75 metres in length and was 6.25 metres wide.? The 
small size of St Serf’s church makes it doubtful that parishioners could have 


BUK 3, 835. 
RPS, 1594/4/51: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1594/4/51. Date accessed: 6 June 2019. 
Tanner and Watson, “The Least of the Laity,” 408-409. 
National Record of the Historic Environment (hereafter NRHE): http://canmore.org.uk/site/ 
52826. Date accessed: 6 June 2019; MacGibbon and Ross, Ecclesiastical Architecture 2, 269- 
271; A Corpus of Scottish Medieval Parish Churches: https://arts.st-andrews.ac.uk/corpusofs 
cottishchurches/site.php?id=158442. Date accessed: 10 June 2019. 
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FIGURE 12.2 The ruins of the medieval church at Burntisland 
PHOTO: THE AUTHOR 


been accommodated in this building if they had all fulfilled their religious obli- 
gation to attend Mass.!° 

The First Book of Discipline (1560), which instituted the principles of the 
Scottish Reformation, required that “the time of the sermon, must be kept 
free from all exercise of labour” with the implicit expectation that parishion- 
ers would attend the service. This Sabbath observance was reinforced by the 
General Assembly of the Kirk as well as through parliamentary legislation from 
the earliest stages of the reform movement." Non-attendance at the sermon 
or failing to observe the Sabbath became important disciplinary issues for the 
kirk sessions. Although as John McCallum has demonstrated, even the most 
progressive kirk sessions like St Andrews found it difficult to enforce attend- 
ance before the end of the 16th century.'? In spite of such efforts to ensure that 


10 ~— [amgrateful to David Caldwell for this point, which will be the subject of a future research 
article by him. 

11 FBD, 181-182. 

12 Graham, “Social Discipline,” 139-143; McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 50, 76- 
77) 79- 
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parishioners went to services, at Burntisland the limited accommodation of 
St Serf’s church would have made it difficult for the entire parish to attend the 
Sunday sermon. Even incorporating the chancel space (8.38 x 5.41 metres) into 
the main body of the church after the Reformation by the removal of the rood 
screen would not have significantly increased the capacity of the building. 

The design of the new church has provoked considerable discussion regard- 
ing the possible inspiration for a centrally planned building, with a long tra- 
dition of identifying possible precedents amongst the Reformed churches of 
the Dutch Republic or alternatively drawing attention to Italianate models. 
Although John Gifford commented that “any connexion with Renaissance ide- 
als of centrally planned churches can be tenuous at best, and as a prototype 
it had no successor”! The outward appearance of the building has altered 
since Laud’s time. The original wooden steeple was replaced in 1748 by Samuel 
Nielsen's stone pepper-box tower and in 1822 the walls were heightened by 1.2 
metres, the windows enlarged and the corner buttresses added.® John Slezer’s 
sketch of Burntisland in the late 17th century (see Figure 12.3) gives an impres- 
sion of the church that Laud would have seen in 1633.!6 Although there is a pass- 
ing resemblance between the depicted squat square building and the dovecotes 
(“doocots”) found on landed estates in the region, the church's design appears 
to have been more influenced by its purpose than any particular architectural 
model. In fact, the new church may have been inspired by the liturgical arrange- 
ment of the former chancel space at St Giles’ kirk in Edinburgh. 

It was the need to seat the entire parish for the duration of the service and 
an attentive and receptive audience for the sermon that probably lay behind 
the design of the new church at Burntisland. At his trial, Laud was accused 
of removing galleries and stone partitions in the churches at Edinburgh 
and St Andrews. In his response, he provided an indication as to the prob- 
able inspiration for Burntisland: “that which was called the lesser church, 
was but the chancel of S. Giles, with galleries round about it; and was for all 
the world like a square theatre, without any show of a church; as is also the 
Church at Brunt [sic] Island.”!” The interior of the parish church of St Giles 
had been partitioned after the Reformation to provide accommodation 


13 Howard, Scottish Architecture, 181-183. See also Yates, Preaching, Word and Sacrament, 36- 
37; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/52793. Date accessed: 12 June 2019. 

14 Gifford, Fife, 35. 

15 Ibid., n0—113; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/52793. Date accessed: 12 June 2019. 

16 __https://www.nationalgalleries.org/art-and-artists/21564/burntisland. Date accessed: 12 
June 2019. 

17 Laud, Works 3, 315. 
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no. D4078 
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for religious services as well as municipal purposes, including a prison, school 
and tolbooth. A new church was formed within the existing structure by erect- 
ing a wall separating the former choir from the remainder of the building, 
which was then furnished for preaching.'® It was this galleried interior that 
Laud had seen during his visit to Edinburgh and compared to a square theatre. 

The internal arrangements of St Giles’ kirk may have influenced the design 
for Burntisland; as the port was the embarkation point for the ferry across the 
Firth of Forth to Edinburgh, it is conceivable that some townspeople would 
have been familiar with the church. In July 1602, the Burntisland burgh offi- 
cials resolved to furnish their new church by paving the interior and erecting 
“sufficient seatis round about for men and wemin easment.” More details were 
given in the instructions to William Graham, a wright appointed to construct 
this seating. This required him to “big ye [build the] seattys of ye kirk and com- 
pleit thrie quarteras of ye kirk with sufficient seats for men, vz. Thrie rankes 
with ane braice and lectrone yrupone.” Furthermore, the seats were “to ryis 


18 Extracts from the Records of Edinburgh 3, 66, 99; 5, 87. 
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with sum degrreis in hiegt.’ The front and backs of the seats were to be made 
from oak while the actual seats were made of fir. The contract therefore 
required the provision of raked seating around three quarters of the church 
interior, with the principal focal point of the interior being the pulpit from 
which the sermons were delivered. The “theatrical” and auditorium character 
of the church was increased in the early 17th century by the erection of lofts 
or galleries around the interior by the trade guilds. They requested this further 
accommodation in the church so that “commodiously thay my heir & sie the 
minister at preaching & prayairs.’*° These buildings were not theatres, but the 
congregation's ability to hear and see the minister preaching was key to the 
arrangement of these liturgical spaces. 

Burntisland represented an exceptional response to the demands of the 
Scottish Reformation. It was one which many communities lacked the neces- 
sary funds to emulate. Nonetheless, it does demonstrate some of the important 
issues, such as capacity, internal arrangements for preaching the sermon as 
well as the building’s location that were also significant for other communities 
as they attempted to establish Reformed worship. 


2 The Reformation and the Adaptation of Religious Buildings 


Following the overthrow of the Catholic Mass and papal authority in the 
Reformation Parliament in 1560, the First Book of Discipline was compiled to 
outline the reorganization of the Scottish Kirk. Although the volume did not 
provide a blueprint for the establishment and appearance of Reformed places 
of worship, its practical and theological statements had important implica- 
tions for the arrangement and use of the surviving ecclesiastical institutions, 
parish churches and chapels. The First Book of Discipline sought the “abolition 
of idolatry” so that “Christ Jesus to be truely preached and his holy sacraments 
rightly administered.”?! It defined idolatry as meaning “the Masse, invocation 
of saints, adoration of images and the keeping and retaining of the same. And 
finally all honouring of God not conteined in his holy word.’2 It also outlined 
the need for an appropriate setting for “the kirk and place where the people 
ought publickly to convene ... least that the word of God and ministration of 


19 Burntisland Burgh Records: NRS, Bg/10/2, f. 4; Bg/12/1, ff. 8v, u—-14v, 33-33V, 43, 82. 
20 Burntisland Kirk Session Records: NRS, CH2/523/1, ff. 37V, 91V, 93, 93V, 110, 111V, 128v. 
21  FBD,94. 

22 Ibid., 95. 
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the sacraments by unseemlinesse of the place come in contempt.” It there- 
fore required the repair of existing buildings, particularly doors, windows and 
thatch to withstand the rain, as appropriate for “the Magestie of God, as unto 
the ease and commodity of the people.’*4 In terms of furnishings, there needed 
to be “a bell to convocate the people together, a pulpet, a basen for baptizing 
and tables for the ministration of the Lord’s Supper”?5 Furthermore, “where 
the congregation is great in number” consideration needed to be given “for the 
quiet and commodious receiving of the people.””6 

The frequency of the administration of the Lord’s Supper was also outlined 
in the First Book of Discipline, which advocated that it was to be held four 
times per year. It stipulated that “the administration of the Table ought never 
to be without examination before.’2” The logistical challenges of organizing 
the examination of the faithful before the administration of the Lord's Supper 
meant that the General Assembly ruled in 1562 that the service should be held 
quarterly in the towns but only twice a year in rural areas.?® 

Furthermore, only ministers could preside over the administration of the 
sacrament, which meant that in view of the difficulty that the Kirk found in 
establishing a Reformed ministry, the service fell into abeyance in some parts 
of the country.?° In the first half of the 17th century, the Lord’s Supper was 
probably only being administered once a year in most parishes (it was held 
more regularly in some towns such as Anstruther and St Andrews), but the 
frequency of services did improve during these decades.?° As a consequence of 
this high regard for the sacrament, Reformed preaching became the focus for 
the regular weekly services and hence determined the appearance of places of 
worship. When Communion services were held, a long table was erected before 
the pulpit around which the congregation could sit (as, it was argued, Christ 
and the disciples had done at the Last Supper) and receive the sacrament.*! 

The formal statement of religious practice provided by the First Book of 
Discipline came after the initial outbursts of iconoclasm and the reordering of 


23 Ibid., 202. 

24 Ibid., 202-203. 
25 Ibid., 203. 

26 Ibid. 


27 Ibid., 183-184. 

28 BUK1,30. 

29 FBD, 105-107, 1m; Healy, “The Preaching Ministry,’ 344; Lynch, “Preaching to the 
Converted?” 310-31. See also Stirling Presbytery Records, xxv. 

30 McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 81-83; Todd, Culture, 85-87. 

31 FBD, 91; Burnet, Holy Communion, 26-27; McMillan, Worship, 163; Todd, Culture, 102-103; 
Spicer, “Liturgical Space,” 457. 
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existing buildings for Reformed preaching. In May 1559, the congregation at St 
John’s church in Perth had been so fired up by John Knox’s sermon that they 
cast down the altars, paintings, statues, and other furnishings in the church. 
Similarly, in Fife, the minister’s preaching on Christ driving the moneychang- 
ers out of the temple led to further assaults on the ecclesiastical fabric and 
image-breaking.3? As one observer noted the iconoclasm was not merely an 
attempt to eradicate traces of Catholicism, it was also meant to prepare the 
churches for Reformed services: “As to the paroys churchis, they cleyns them of 
ymages and all other monumenis of ydolatrye and commandis that no messis 
be said in them.”33 The iconoclasm of 1559—60 gave way to the more systematic 
reordering of parish churches for Reformed worship with the removal of the 
fixtures and fittings associated with the celebration of the Mass.34 This was 
achieved relatively quickly in major towns such as Edinburgh, where around 
forty altars were removed from St Giles’ kirk, by 1561.35 The pace was slower in 
Aberdeen and the authorities had to be instructed in 1574 to remove some fit- 
tings associated with Catholic worship.?® It took even longer in rural commu- 
nities to implement these changes especially where there was resistance from 
local lairds, such as at Foulis Easter (Angus) whose kirk retained its rood screen 
and “monumentes of idolatrie” into the early 17th century.?” 

It was not merely a case of removing the furnishings associated with the 
celebration of the Mass, the existing buildings had to be reconfigured to make 
them more appropriate for preaching. The medieval churches were subdi- 
vided by partitions and screens, particularly the rood screen which separated 
the chancel where the Mass was celebrated by the priest from the nave where 
the congregation gathered for services. The Reformed did not recognize such 
spatial distinctions and considered the sanctity of one part of the building as 
being the same as everywhere else. There was, therefore, no need for these 
structural partitions but once they were removed it did mean that some urban 
parish churches were then too large for the more limited spatial requirements 
of Reformed worship. This led to some parish churches being subdivided to 


32 McRoberts, “Material Destruction,” 429; Knox to Anna Lock, 23 June 1559, in Knox, Works 
6, 23, 25-26. On the material culture of the late medieval Kirk, see McRoberts and Holmes, 
Lost Interiors. 

33 McRoberts, “Material Destruction.” 433; Knox, Works 6, 34. 

34 For comparative studies of this process, see Spicer “Iconoclasm and Adaptation’; Spicer, 
“Liturgical Space.” 

35 Spicer, Calvinist Churches, 46-47. 

36 RPC 2, 391; Lynch and DesBrisay, “The Faith of the People,” 292-293. 

37 Synod of Fife: NRs, CH2/154/1, 120, 136, 176, 198; Apted and Robertson, “Late Fifteenth 
Century Church Paintings.” 
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accommodate more than one congregation within the structure or assigning 
parts of the building for secular purposes, as had happened at St Giles’s kirk in 
Edinburgh.#® 

The First Book of Discipline had condemned some ecclesiastical institutions 
such as cathedrals, collegiate churches, and religious houses, as being associ- 
ated with idolatry and called for their suppression. It made an exception, how- 
ever, for those buildings, which also had a parochial function.9 So in Elgin and 
St Andrews, where there was a parish church that served the townspeople, the 
cathedrals were abandoned. Whereas parts of Aberdeen, Brechin, Dunkeld and 
Glasgow cathedrals had been used by the local community, so their buildings 
survived albeit in an adapted form. The parts of the structure not required for 
Reformed worship fell out of use. This position was confirmed by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk in 1573.4° The instructions given for the conversion of 
Dunkeld cathedral reflected the repurposing of the structure requiring that the 
images should be removed, the altars cast down and the building purged of all 
“monuments of idolatry” but that the desks, doors, and windows should not be 
damaged.*! The parochial use of parts of the abbey churches of Holyrood in 
Edinburgh, Jedburgh, and Melrose contributed to their survival.42 

These major ecclesiastical buildings were exceptional, when compared to 
the over uoo parish churches across Scotland. The single rectangular structure 
of many rural parish churches meant that they were relatively straightforward 
to adapt for Reformed worship. The integration of the chancel area into the 
body of the church created a single unified space in which the congregation 
could gather for worship. The pulpit was usually erected halfway along the side 
wall, replacing the east end as the new liturgical focal point of the building. 
For a financially impoverished institution, the adaptation of these medieval 
buildings provided a relatively inexpensive means for establishing Reformed 
worship. Where there was a structural distinction between the chancel and 
the nave, the chancel was sometimes closed off from the remainder of the inte- 
rior to provide a burial aisle for the local laird, usually with a loft above with a 
separate entrance from which they could follow the service. The adaptation of 


38 Extracts from the Records of Edinburgh 3, 66. See above, p. 5. 

39 FBD, 94. 

40 Cowan, Parishes of Medieval Scotland, 2, 22-23, 53; Fawcett, Architecture of the Scottish 
Medieval Church, 396; BUK 1, 280; McRoberts, “Material Destruction,’ 442-445; Spicer, 
Calvinist Churches, 43-44; Fawcett, Oram and Luxford, “Scottish Medieval Parish 
Churches”; Yates, Preaching, Word and Sacrament, 29-30. 

41 McRoberts, “Material Destruction,” 442. 

42 Cowan, Parishes of Medieval Scotland, 26, 91, 146; Spicer, Calvinist Churches, 43-44; 
Fawcett, Architecture of the Scottish Medieval Church, 397-98. 
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these rectangular buildings could be problematic as the length of the building 
made it sometimes difficult for the congregation to hear the sermon. In some 
cases, such as at Fetteresso (Kincardineshire), the medieval building had to 
be truncated. Elsewhere the narrowness of the building made the accommo- 
dation rather cramped.*? Nonetheless, as has been shown for the dioceses of 
Dunblane and Dunkeld, these ad hoc post-Reformation arrangements contin- 
ued, in some cases, into the 18th century.*# 

The limited capacity of these medieval buildings was problematic in view 
of the Reformed expectation that parishioners would attend the entire service 
and at a time when the Scottish population was growing.45 The erection of gal- 
leries provided one means by which the available seating could be increased 
within the building, as well as making it easier for the congregation to hear 
and see the minister, as at Burntisland. Nonetheless, it is worth considering 
Laud’s view that galleries did not “make any great accommodation for the 
auditory: for in most places, they hinder as much room beneath as they make 
above: rendering all or most of those places useless, by the noise and trampling 
of them which stand above in the galleries.”46 

Besides galleries the accommodation within the church could be 
increased by extending the existing structure. For example, at King Edward in 
Aberdeenshire, the nave was lengthened in 1570 to expand the church’s inter- 
nal space.*” Another way of increasing the church’s capacity was to build an 
extension. Before the Reformation, aisles that projected at right angles from 
the existing structure had been built by landowners to provide burials places 
and chapels for the requiem masses for their souls. This medieval practice of 
extending the church through constructing aisles continued after 1560. Lairds 
erected some aisles to provide them with a private loft sometimes above a 
burial vault.4® However, they were also built to increase the capacity of the 
building for the entire congregation or the laird and his tenants.?9 Erecting 
an aisle directly opposite the pulpit created a T-shaped ground plan, which 


43 Spicer, Calvinist Churches, 48; Fawcett, Oram and Luxford, “Scottish Medieval Parish 
Churches,” 263, 268; Kerr-Patterson, “Post-Reformation Church Architecture,” 102-103; 
Spicer, “ ‘Defyle not Christs Kirk with your carrion’ 160-161. 

44 Fawcett, Oram and Luxford, “Scottish Medieval Parish Churches,” 262-272. 

45 Whyte, Scotland's Society and Economy, 141. 

46 Laud, Works 3, 315. On Laud and galleries, see Davies, The Caroline Captivity. 

47  Kerr-Patterson, “Post-Reformation Church Architecture,” 103; NRHE: http://canmore.org. 
uk/site/19240. Date accessed: 10 June 2019. 

48 — Spicer “‘Defyle not Christs Kirk with your carrion’ ”; Fawcett, Oram and Luxford, “Scottish 
Medieval Parish Churches,” 264, 282-284. 

49 Ibid., 263; Todd, Culture, 47. 
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meant that the occupants of each of the three limbs of the building could 
equally see and hear the minister. While this arrangement developed as a 
means by which to increase the capacity of the church, this architectural form 
came to be adopted for the construction of completely new post-Reformation 
churches. 


3 Post-Reformation Churches 


The earliest post-Reformation churches generally continued the rectangular 
architectural form of the medieval, rural parish churches. Although these are 
generally poorly documented, a chance archival survival provides some infor- 
mation about the circumstances around the construction of a parish church 
at Kemback, Fife, in 1582.5° The new building was erected by the local land- 
owner for “ye promotion of goddis glorie and furtherance of the Religion of 
Jesus Chryst”;>! it had replaced an earlier structure that was in such a ruinous 
condition that it had effectively been abandoned: 


nather the parson nor minister thairof resort and repair thairto to preich- 
ing of goddis word nor zit [yet] the people and parochiners of the said 
paroching for herin of the samin swa that be the space of twentie zeiris 
[years] last past nather hes goddis word bene preichit in the said kirk 
nather zit Communion and supper of the lord nor sacrament of baptisme 
ministrat to the parochineris.>” 


Although the main body of the new building was also rectangular, it was slightly 
moreinproportionwiththelength(13.72metres) beingapproximatelythreetimes 
the width (4.7 metres). Like several other churches of a similar date and design, 
the windows are on the south wall to maximize the light inside for preaching.>? 
A decade later, around the same time as Burntisland was being constructed, 
the minister John Davidson (ca. 1549-1604) was responsible for the church at 
Prestonpans (East Lothian). The original church had been burnt down by the 
English in 1544 forcing the parishioners to attend services some miles away. 


50 McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 48. 

51 Quoted in ibid., 48. 

52 Quoted in ibid., 47. 

53  MacGibbon and Ross, Ecclesiastical Architecture 3, 560-561, 576, 579-580; Spicer, Calvinist 
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The structure has been much altered by later rebuilding but was probably also 
originally a rectangular structure.5* 

More innovative is the little-known church built at Eccles in the Borders at 
the end of the century. According to a building contract from 1601, the church 
was to be erected in the form of cross with each section being 18.28 metres in 
length. The mason, John Fall, was to be paid 1000 marks for the work and it was 
intended to utilize as much building material as possible from the medieval 
church, although part of this earlier structure remains. The contract also stip- 
ulated that the building was to have two doors and five windows.®° The church 
was demolished in the 18th century to make way for a new building, but the 
minister provided the following description: 


The old church was a Gothic building, in the form of a cross, vaulted and 
covered with large flagstones ... and ornamented with a cross, and a very 
elegant steeple. The building might have stood for many centuries, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty it was taken down. But as it was too 
small to accommodate the inhabitants, the proprietors of the parish took 
it down about 20 years ago and built a very handsome modern church on 
the same ground.°® 


Unfortunately, there is no further record of the initial internal arrangements 
for this remarkable cross kirk; the pulpit was presumably located at the inter- 
stices of these limbs of the building. The design more probably represented 
a further evolution of the T-shaped building, rather than a reference to other 
ecclesiastical forms. It was the precursor to other cruciform churches, such as 
that built at Portpatrick (Galloway) in the mid-1620s. 

By the early 17th century, the architectural response to the Scottish 
Reformation had been principally through the reconfiguration and refurnish- 
ing of existing places of worship to meet the demands of preaching. Where 
new churches were being built, they generally replicated the form and struc- 
ture of pre-Reformation places of worship, which further underscores the 


54 Presbytery of Haddington: NRS, CH2/185/1, ff. 124v, 125v, 126v, 127; Gillon, John Davidson 
of Prestonpans, 135-142; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/53658. Date accessed: 10 
June 2019. 

55 NRS, CH8/51: Contract between parishioners of Ekallis and John Fall, 19 April 1601; 
NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/58538. Date accessed: 10 June 2019; A Corpus of 
Scottish Medieval Parish Churches: https://arts.st-andrews.ac.uk/corpusofscottishchure 
hes/site.php?id=158546. Date accessed: 10 June 2019. 

56 Statistical Account n, 239. 
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innovativeness of Burntisland as an architectural response to Reformed wor- 
ship. Even in Edinburgh, traditional architectural forms prevailed. In 1595, the 
decision had been taken to build a new church to accommodate Edinburgh’s 
south-west parish, which would be sited in the burgh graveyard at Greyfriars 
(see Figure 12.4). Progress on construction was slow and the building was not 
completed until 1620. In style this church resembled the medieval preaching 
halls of the mendicant orders, having a rectangular ground plan with six bays 
measuring 36.58 metres in length and 18.29 metres wide. It continued the 
pre-Reformation convention of being built on an east-west axis and included 
Gothic features such as the grouped lancet windows and buttresses. James 
Gordon of Rothiemay’s bird’s eye view of Edinburgh (1647) depicts an unfin- 
ished four-storey tower at the west end of the church, with three large arched 
windows on the south side and a smaller one over a doorway. There were 
entrances on the north, south and east sides of the building. This was a rather 
utilitarian and unsophisticated structure; the town council even used mate- 
rial from the former nearby convent of Sciennes for its construction. The only 
significant architectural flourish is the curvilinear gable at the east end. The 
actual liturgical arrangement of the interior is unknown; the pulpit, seats and 
other fittings were destroyed by the English soldiers billeted there in 1650.5” 
While Greyfriars served its purpose in accommodating the congregation for 
the preaching of the word of God, it was a rather pedestrian structure when 
compared to the more imaginative architectural response to the demands of 
Reformed worship articulated at Burntisland. 

There is one building contemporary to Burntisland that represents a sophis- 
ticated response to the liturgical requirements of post-Reformation Scotland. 
The chapel royal erected at Stirling Castle (see Figure 12.5) is exceptional as 
it was a royal project commissioned and built for the baptism of James v1’s 
first son and heir, Henry, on 30 August 1594. The service was attended by the 
ambassadors of Brunswick, Denmark, the Dutch Republic, England, France, 
and Magdeburg making it an important international political event. It may 
have been the work of the king’s master of works, William Schaw, and certainly 
incorporated Italianate details and the use of the classical orders. The chapel 
was entered through a triumphal arch and the proportions of the building 


57 Extracts from the Records of Edinburgh 6: xiv, 129, 295, 390, 309; 7: 72, 92, 215; Nicoll, Diary 
of Public Transactions, 35; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/52397. Date accessed: 22 
May 2020; Hay, Architecture, 45-48; Gifford, McWilliam and Walker, Edinburgh, 152-54; 
Fawcett, Architecture of the Scottish Medieval Church, 400; Fawcett, “Gothic or Classical?”, 
gg. Substantial rebuilding in subsequent centuries means that the present church is 
much altered from that erected in 1620. 
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FIGURE 12.4 Detail of James Gordon of Rothiemay’s Edinodunensis Tabulam (Amsterdam?, 
1647?) depicting Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION 


accorded with the biblical account of Solomon's temple. The symbolism there- 
fore linked the Scottish monarch, James VI, with the biblical king. Partly built 
over an earlier structure within the castle precincts, this was a royal chapel 
intended to impress and reflect the status of the monarch rather than a place 
of parochial worship.58 


58 MacKechnie, “James VI's Architects.”; Fawcett, “Gothic or Classical?”, 96-97. 
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FIGURE 12.5 The south façade of the Royal Chapel, Stirling Castle 
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4 Redrawing the Parochial Landscape 


Following the Reformationthere had been some attempts to rationalize the 
parochial structure of Scotland, so that the location of churches more ade- 
quately met the needs of the local community as has been seen at Burntisland. 
This redrawing of the religious landscape continued into the 17th century. There 
was a particular concern about the accessibility of places of worship especially 
in remote parts of the country as well as during the winter months when the 
weather made travelling more difficult. In 1617, the king had appointed a com- 
mission for the plantation of kirks and augmentation of stipends, which was 
intended to ensure adequate financial provision by merging parishes with 
limited funds. According to David Calderwood (1575-1651), two or sometimes 
three churches were united into a single parish; the measure resulted in the 
amalgamation of as many as 200 parishes.5 A further act in 1621 recognised 


59 RPS, 1617/5/15: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1617/5/15. Date accessed: 12 June 2019; 
Calderwood 2, vol. 7, 302-303; Foster, Church before the Covenants, 161-164. 
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some of the problems raised by the previous commission's focus on financial 
matters and instead concentrated on the churches and pastoral provision. 
It noted: 


... because there be some kirks whereof the parish is of so large bounds 
that many of the parishioners, dwelling in rooms of the parish so remote 
from the kirk, who, for the great distance of the place or for the interjec- 
tion of waters between their rooms and the kirks which often, and espe- 
cially in winter, are not passable, or for some such other known imped- 
iment cannot have access and repair to the parish kirks at the ordinary 
times appointed for divine service and worship, and enjoy the comfort of 
the exercise thereof.®° 


There was therefore a drive to ensure that churches were readily accessible 
to the parishioners and that they had sufficient resources to maintain the 
minister.®! 

Miles Kerr-Peterson’s case study of the churches on the Aberdeenshire 
estates of the Earls Marischal illustrates the process of creating parishes and 
erecting new churches, such as at Peterhead and Deer. This proved to be a pro- 
tracted process, which had started before the establishment of the commis- 
sions for plantation of kirks, as it required the cooperation of the local laird and 
the church authorities.6* The architecture of the church erected at Longside 
continued the simple rectangular structure of medieval places of worship and 
with limited decoration. Nonetheless, the design did recognize the alternative 
axis of Reformed worship with the building being better proportioned in terms 
of the ratio of length and width than Fetteresso. Furthermore, the windows 
were all on the south side of the building to maximize the light for preaching 
the word of God from the pulpit erected centrally on the north wall. Evidence 
of the internal arrangement of the building and the assignment of seating, 
which reflected the parish’s social hierarchy, is known because it was a cause 
for dispute.® 

There was also an impetus for growing urban communities to have their 
own places of worship rather than being required to travel to their more distant 


60 RPS, 1621/6/17: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1621/6/17. Date accessed: 12 June 2019. 

61 See Spicer, “‘Disjoynet, Dismemberit and Disuneited’”; Spicer, “‘God Hath Put Such 
Secretes in Nature’”; Spicer, “Redrawing the Parochial Landscape of post-Reformation 
Scotland.” 

62 Kerr-Peterson, “Post-Reformation Church Architecture,’ 108-12. 

63 Ibid., 13-116. See also Spicer, “‘Accommodating of Thame Selfis to Heir the Worde’” 
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parish churches, such as at South Queensferry (West Lothian) and Anstruther 
Easter (Fife). Work began on South Queensferry in 1633 and was completed 
two years later; the king subsequently raised the community to the status of a 
royal burgh and separated it from the parish of Dalmeny. The charter referred 
to the difficulty for the weak and young in travelling to Dalmeny, while praising 
the spacious and splendid new church. The parochial status of the church was 
ratified by Parliament in 1641.64 This “goodly and commodious kirk” was a rela- 
tively simple rectangular structure.®> Remarkably for a Reformed place of wor- 
ship, it was consecrated by David Lindsay, Bishop of Edinburgh shortly after 
the building’s completion in August 1635.66 The decision was taken to build a 
new place of worship at Anstruther Easter due to the burgh “being populous 
and distant from the kirk of Kilrenny by the space of a mile of deep evil way in 
the winter time and other rainy times in the year.” The new building was “for 
their better ease and commodity in frequenting and repairing to God’s wor- 
ship and for edification of the people and administration of the sacraments.”” 
Work had begun on the church by 1634, as the date appears above the central 
door on the south side of the building, but it took a decade until the tower was 
completed. It bears the date “1644” together with the burgh’s coat of arms.®* 
A petition to detach Anstruther Easter from the parish of Kilrenny was heard 
by the General Assembly in August 1639 and was ratified by Parliament two 
years later.®9 

The redrawing of the religious landscape continued into the later 17th and 
18th centuries as communities decided to rebuild or relocate their places 
of worship according to the needs of their congregation.”° In terms of their 
architectural design and interior arrangements there was a significant conti- 
nuity with earlier post-Reformation buildings. These places of worship gener- 
ally tended to have a rectangular or T-shaped ground plan, such as Dunlop in 


64 NRS, GD 75/719: “Extract decreet by commissioners for surrenders and teinds separat- 
ing South Qweinisferrie from the parish of Dummany and erecting the kirk of South 
Qweinisferrie into a parish kirk, 1 July 1635”; RMS 9, 134 (9 July 1635); RPS, 1641/8/459: http:// 
www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1641/8/459. Date accessed: 1 June 2019. 

65 Hay, Architecture, 48; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/50514. Date accessed: 1 June 2019. 

66 See Spicer, “What Kinde of House a Kirk is,” 100-102. 

67 RPS, 1641/8 /322: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1641/8/322. Date accessed: u June 2019. 

68 Gifford, Fife, 67-69; Howard, Scottish Architecture, 190-191; Spicer, Calvinist Churches, 77- 
78; NRHE: http://canmore.org.uk/site/34065. 

69 RPS, 1641/8 /322: http://www.rps.ac.uk/trans/1641/8/322. Date accessed: 1 June 2019. 

70 Fawcett, Oram and Luxford, “Scottish Medieval Churches,’ 268-273; Spicer, “‘Disjoynet, 
Dismemberit and Disuneited’”; Fawcett, Architecture of the Scottish Medieval Church, 399; 
Spicer, “Redrawing the Parochial Landscape.” 
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Ayrshire (1641) and the Tron in Edinburgh (1647), although cruciform churches 
were built, for example at Fenwick (1643) in Ayrshire and Lauder (1673) in 
Berwickshire.” 


5 Royal Policies and Liturgical Reform 


Although the prevailing influence on church architecture during this period 
was to meet the needs of Reformed worship, the preaching of the Word of God 
and the true administration of the sacraments, during the early 17th century 
the Crown’s religious policies also had an impact. There was an attempt by 
James vi and then his son Charles 1 to reform the liturgical practices of the 
Reformed Kirk, such as through the Five Articles of Perth in 1618 and the new 
Scottish Book of Common Prayer in 1637. The latter was denounced by presby- 
terians and Covenanters as “Laud’s Liturgy.’”* These efforts to introduce some 
aspects of English religious practice met with significant resistance, but the 
focus here is on the architectural consequences of these policies. 

When King James returned to Scotland in 1617 for the first time after he had 
left his northern kingdom for London, the chapel royal at Holyrood Palace was 
refurbished. Work on the chapel undertaken in 1583 had provided a seat for the 
king within a screened enclosure at the foot of the pulpit. This rather austere 
arrangement emphasised the importance of the sermon even in the king’s own 
chapel.” The interior was transformed in 1617, possibly under the direction of 
Inigo Jones, with carved stalls, desks, an organ frame and screen being shipped 
from London. There was to be a new royal entrance into the chapel through 
the richly decorated screen which was to be erected at the west end. Above the 
screen there was to be a private closet from which the king and queen were to 
follow the service, in accordance with royal practice in England, rather than 
being seated below the pulpit.”4 While there was unease at the inclusion of the 
organ, the principal backlash came from the proposed carvings, portraits or 
statues of the Apostles that formed part of the design. For the Scots, this was 
tantamount to idolatry; but although the king reacted angrily to the suggestion 
that he could not tell the difference between decoration and idolatry, this part 


71 Spicer, Calvinist Churches, 92-95, 102; Howard, Scottish Architecture, 194-197. 

72 James, “‘I was no “master of this work” but a servant to it?” 

73 McCullough, Sermons at Court, 27-28. 

74 Accounts of the Masters of Works 2, lxxxvi-lxxxvii, 441; McCullough, Sermons at Court, 20- 
23, 29. 
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of the scheme was dropped.” The chapel was used for the Whitsun services 
which followed the English liturgy, with the bishops and nobles kneeling to 
receive Communion. Kneeling for Communion proved to be one of the most 
contentious elements of the subsequent Five Articles.”6 

The one church that survives from this period and reflects this English 
ecclesiastical influence is the church built at Dairsie (Fife) in 1621. The 
building was erected as a private chapel, rather than to serve a parish, by 
Archbishop Spottiswoode of St Andrews who resided in the neighbouring 
castle. Architecturally it is an eclectic mix of Gothic and Classical styles, with 
arched windows with tracery, a triumphal arch for the west door and a project- 
ing octagonal belfry. Originally there was a flat lead roof, rather than the cur- 
rent pitched one, so that the building would have been more reminiscent of an 
Oxford or Cambridge college chapel than a place of worship in rural Fife. The 
interior of the building was partitioned to form a choir at the east end, the floor 
level of which was raised. Spottiswoode admitted that he had designed the 
chapel after “the decent English form” but its interior and “superstitious” orna- 
mentation provoked the ire of the Reformed visitors during their inspection 
of the building two decades later.”” The construction of the chapel coincided 
with the enactment of the Five Articles but it was not an architectural model 
that was favoured elsewhere in Scotland. 

The subsequent royal visit of Charles 1, accompanied by Laud, for his cor- 
onation in 1633 saw a further bout of remodelling places of worship along 
English lines. Holyrood Abbey underwent significant rebuilding work for the 
service and the interior was completely redesigned. This included placing a 
Communion table together with candles at the east end of the building, which 
to the Scottish observers was reminiscent of a Catholic altar.’ The royal chapel 
at Falkland Palace (Fife) was also refurbished for this visit, but it is unclear 
whether there was any liturgical reordering of the interior.’® 

The one lasting legacy of Charles’s coronation visit was the elevation 
of St Giles’ kirk to the status of a cathedral for the newly created diocese of 
Edinburgh.®° The king commanded that it should be “ordered as is decent and 
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fit for a church of that eminence and according to first intentioun of the erec- 
tors and founders thairof” which required the removal of the partitions and 
walls that subdivided the building.*! This would curtail the secular use of parts 
of St Giles’ but also required the rehousing of two congregations that currently 
worshipped there. Work had begun on dismantling the partitions by the end of 
1633 and demolishing the galleries had started by the following February. The 
re-ordering of the east end was intended to establish a new choir for the cathe- 
dral for which Durham in England served as a model. It proved to be a pro- 
tracted and expensive process.8? When the congregation gathered at St Giles’ 
in July 1637 for the first service according to the new prayer book, they heard an 
unpopular liturgy in an unfinished building being reconfigured in accordance 
with this new rite and for which the city was bearing the cost. It is perhaps not 
surprising that they rioted.®% 

Although the redesign of St Giles’ came to halt with the signing of the National 
Covenant (1638), work continued on the new church intended to house one of 
the displaced congregations. Although the foundation stone had been laid in 
March 1637 work was not completed on the church until a decade later and 
the tower took even longer to finish. The cost of the construction largely fell 
on the citizens of Edinburgh. One merchant, who made several donations also 
endowed a weekly Sunday sermon on condition that it conformed to the true 
religion professed in Scotland, but without any alteration and addition (a clear 
reference to the crown’s recent liturgical changes) that might diminish that 
faith. “Christ's Kirk at the Tron” (see Figure 12.6) was built by John Mylne, the 
king’s master mason, and John Scott, who had been responsible for the orig- 
inal steeple at Burntisland. Stylistically it drew on classical influences, most 
probably the Dutch architect Hendrik de Keyser’s Architectura moderna (1631), 
which are evident in the design of the windows and the principal entrance 
to the building. The T-shaped ground plan reflected the evolution of Scottish 
church design to meet the requirements for accommodating the local congre- 
gation for Reformed worship.®* 


81 RPC 2nd series, 5, 136-137; Extracts from the Records of Edinburgh 8, 133-134. See Spicer, 
“VT audianism’ in Scotland?” 

82 Ibid.; Stewart, Urban Politics, 337-339. 

83 Spicer, “‘Laudianism’ in Scotland?” 101-106; Stewart, Urban Politics, 207-209; James, ‘This 
Great Firebrand,’ 13-115. 

84 Howard, Scottish Architecture, 191-193; Fawcett, “Gothic or Classical?”, 102; Chernoff, “A 
Building for Scottish Identity.’ It should be noted that in the late 18th century, the aisle 
was removed to form a rectangular ground plan: https://canmore.org.uk/site/52236. Date 
accessed: 29 June 2019. 
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FIGURE 12.6 Tron Kirk, High Street, Edinburgh, before 1785 
© ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF 
SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION 
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6 Conclusion 


Burntisland and the Tron illustrate the evolution of Scottish church architec- 
ture after the Reformation. While Burntisland represented a rather homespun 
but innovative solution to Reformed worship, the Tron represented a sophis- 
ticated and stylish example of a more traditional response to the challenge. 
Existing medieval churches were adapted and reconfigured to accommodate 
the entire parish for services, with seating to encourage an attentive congrega- 
tion. The capacity of these places of worship could be increased by the erection 
of aisles, which were occupied sometimes by the elite or in other instances by 
parishioners. The construction of cross-shaped churches represented a further 
extension of this principle. Despite its innovative approach, the Burntisland 
model was not one that was adopted by other communities; centrally planned 
Reformed churches only start being erected in Scotland from the 18th cen- 
tury.®5 It is the rectangular or T-shaped form that is predominant until then. 
In part this may be due to the continued use of medieval places of worship in 
some communities. The existing fabric has been remodelled, sometime ren- 
dering its medieval past unrecognisable, as Fawcett, Luxford and Oram have 
demonstrated. Nonetheless, during the 17th century, there was a reordering 
of parishes so that they accorded more with the needs of the local popula- 
tion than the demands of the pre-Reformation Catholic landscape. Churches 
needed to be convenient and accessible throughout the year to their parishion- 
ers. At the forefront of their design was the need for the congregation to able to 
see and hear the minister preaching. 
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PART 5 


Classical Revival and Theological Studies 


CHAPTER 13 
Andrew Melville and European Humanism 


Ernest R. Holloway 111 


1 Introduction 


The history of Renaissance humanism in Scotland during “the long sixteenth 
century” ! cannot be written without reference to Andrew Melville (1545-1622). 
No other humanist in the early modern period did more to advance the new 
learning in Scotland, reform her medieval universities, and promote bonae lit- 
terae [good literature] than Melville. No other Renaissance scholar promoted 
Christian Hebraism within Scotland’s universities more than he did; yet his 
intellectual legacy as a Renaissance polymath and purveyor of the new learn- 
ing has only recently begun to be re-examined within its broader European 
intellectual context.? To be sure, Melville’s significance in certain respects has 
been exaggerated leading to what has been called “the Melville legend.”? Such 
undiscriminating panegyrics while colourful and entertaining have tended 
to obfuscate rather than illuminate his unique contributions to the flowering 
of the Renaissance in Scotland. Throughout his life, Melville developed an 
extensive network of like-minded humanist scholars both on the Continent 
and in the British Isles; his intellectual development occurred within this 
distinctive cultural milieu. Like his older friend and tutor, George Buchanan 
(1506-1582), Melville was so profoundly shaped by the French humanism of 
the northern European Renaissance in particular that his subsequent career 
may be viewed as an outworking of those formative influences in France and 
Francophone Switzerland. From his earliest days in Montrose to his final days 
in Sedan, Melville’s intellectual life was devoted to the cultivation, promotion, 
and dissemination of the new learning. His approach to Renaissance studia 
humanitatis was Classical, legal, philological, and Christian. His humanism, 
which shaped the contours of his academic life and made his achievements 


1 The “long sixteenth century” now refers to the period from ca. 1500 to ca.1650. See, for exam- 
ple, Goodare and MacDonald, Sixteenth-Century Scotland, 8; McCallum, Scotland’s Long 
Reformation. 

2 Holloway, Andrew Melville; Holloway, “Melville and Christian Hebraism”; Reid, Humanism 
and Calvinism; Holloway, Review. 

3 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 1-33; Erskine, “Making of Melville.” 
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possible, was methodological rather than philosophical in character. By view- 
ing Melville within the broader context of European humanism and his ever- 
expanding network of like-minded humanist savants, we will be able to assess 
his distinctive contributions as a Renaissance scholar to the Reformation in 
Scotland.4 


2 Melville’s Formative Influences 


Melville’s earliest humanist influences came from within his own home. Having 
been deprived of his parents at an early age, he grew up in the home of his eld- 
est brother Richard. Richard had studied on the Continent in Denmark and 
Germany under two humanist and Lutheran theologians, namely fellow-Scot, 
John Macalpine (d.1577), and Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) respectively. 
At both Copenhagen and Wittenberg, Richard drank deeply from the springs of 
Protestant humanism and on his return to Scotland imported and fostered those 
Renaissance values and literary sources within his own home. In sending Andrew 
to the Montrose grammar school, Richard sought to provide for his younger 
brother a solid Classical educational foundation. At Montrose Andrew received 
a thorough grounding in Classical Latin literature studying the works of Horace, 
Vergil, and Cicero among others as well as the neo-Latin of the Renaissance 
humanist, Desiderius Erasmus. Upon graduating from the school, Melville chose 
to remain at Montrose for two years studying ancient Greek under the French 
humanist, Pierre de Marsilier. Given that the study of Greek was “a rare thing in 
the country, nocht hard of befor,” Melville diligently applied himself to its study 
so that when he went to university he was able to do what his masters could not, 
namely, read Aristotle from the Greek text.® 

Within his own home Richard cultivated an infectious love of the Latin lan- 
guage and especially the neo-Latin poetry of Pier Angelo Manzolli (pseudonym 
for Marcello Stellato or Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus). Growing up in this 
intellectual and cultural milieu, Andrew embraced his brother’s humanist pas- 
sion and values and cultivated his own devotion to the Latin language. Simply 
known as “Palingenius,” Manzolli’s Latin verse, as embodied in the Zodiacus 
Vitae, was admired by Richard Melville for its Classical purity and style as well 


4 Cf. Nauert, “Humanism as Method,” 432; Nauert, Humanism and Culture, 196; Cameron, 
“Impact of Humanist Values,” 957. 

5 See Holloway, Andrew Melville, 41-42. 

6 Melville, Diary, 17, 21, 39. Cf. Holloway, Andrew Melville, 47-48. 
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as for its moral probity.’ Described as “a mine of Renaissance commonplaces” 
and providing its readers with a model of literary elegance and moral integ- 
rity as well as an example of criticism of, and dissent from, Aristotelianism, 
the Zodiacus Vitae occupied a central and dynamic place within the Melville 
household.® Richard’s son, James, reports that in addition to reading it aloud 
to his own children, his father had them memorize and recite portions of the 
Italian’s Latin verse. Within this domestic milieu, Andrew began to cultivate his 
earliest humanist impulses and his passion for neo-Latin poetry. This passion 
at an early age led him to become so deeply attached to Vergil’s Aeneid that his 
nephew observed that it “was his chief refreschment efter his grave studies.’ 
James also remarked that while Andrew’s university and ecclesiastical labours 
often hindered him from writing, his composition of Latin verse could not be 
suppressed as it was the most natural expression of his native humanism.° 

By the time Melville began his university studies at St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews, in 1559/60, he had so cultivated the art of Neo-Latin poetry and 
his knowledge of Classical Greek that he distinguished himself among his 
peers. In contrast even to the regents of St Andrews who did not know Greek, 
Melville’s acquisition of it prior to university and his continued pursuit of 
Classical and philological studies largely on his own earned for him the repu- 
tation as a young humanist of great promise.!© While the allegedly Greekless 
state of Scotland during the 16th century has been exaggerated, by the time 
Melville completed his course of study at St Mary’s he had earned the repu- 
tation as “the best philosopher, poet, and Grecian, of anie young maister in 
the land”! Although the curriculum at St Andrews was still in a number of 
respects thoroughly “medieval in character,” Melville brought to his studies 
a humanism that led him to approach the examination of ancient texts from 
the original languages. Indeed, his devotion to the study of Greek continued 
beyond his time at St Andrews such that while he was studying in Paris at the 
university and trilingual Collége Royal he “grew sa expert in the Greik, that he 
declamit and teatchit lessones, uttering never a word bot Greik, with sie readi- 
ness and plentie, as was mervelus to the heirars.”!? In addition to his cultivation 
of ancient Greek, Melville endeavoured to some extent to imitate the literary 


7 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 44-47. 

8 See Introduction by Tuve to Palingenius, Zodiake of Life, vi; Holloway, Andrew Melville, 46-47. 
9 Melville, Diary, 19-20, 46, 63. 

10 Durkan, “Cultural Background,’ 288-289. 

11 Melville, Diary, 17, 39; Holloway, Andrew Melville, 48-53. 

12 Rashdall, Universities of Europe 2, 310-31; Cant, University of St Andrews, 51, 54-57, 59- 

13 Melville, Diary, 40. 
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elegance of the Romans in his own Latin verse. In the spring 1564, when he was 
still just an unpublished 18-year-old Latinist without any influence or place 
at court, his skills as a Classical scholar caught the attention of the visiting 
Protestant humanist, Pietro Bizzari (1525-1586). Bizzari was so impressed with 
Melville’s Classical attainments that he composed twelve lines of Latin verse in 
his honour.* The very fact that Buchanan himself was the only other Scottish 
scholar who was honoured by Bizzari’s encomiastic Latin verse indicates not 
merely that this was a high honour for Melville, but that it was a recognition of 
his rising scholarly prestige.!5 


3 Melville’s Humanist Network 


When Melville left Scotland in 1564 following the completion of his studies at 
St Andrews and travelled to France and Switzerland, he entered more deeply 
into the network of like-minded humanists forging relationships with kindred 
spirits devoted to the studia humanitatis. By traveling on the Continent, he 
directly experienced three of the most fertile centres of the new learning in 
Paris, Poitiers, and Geneva and established personal contact with many of the 
leading lights of the French Renaissance. He expanded his scholarly network by 
attending and on occasion delivering lectures, meeting scholars, reading and 
discussing literature, visiting universities, academies, and libraries, composing 
Latin correspondence and poetry, receiving works of scholarship, and dining 
with his fellow humanists. During his time in Paris he participated in the intel- 
lectual life of both the Collége Royal and University of Paris by attending lec- 
tures and, in the case of the former, serving as an unofficial lecturer in Greek.!® 
Studying under Adrien Turnébe as well as with the accomplished Hebraists, 
Jean Mercier and Jean de Cingarbres, Melville continued with a decidedly phil- 
ological and Classical programme of study. Like other Renaissance polymaths, 
he attended legal, medical, and mathematical lectures as well as lectures on 
philosophy, literature, and eloquence. When he was not attending the legal 
lectures of François Baudouin, the medical lectures of Louis Duret, the rhetor- 
ical and philosophical lectures of Petrus Ramus and others at the university 


14 Bizzari, “Ad Andream Milvinum.” 
15 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 55-56; McCrie, Life of Melville 1, 17. 
16 Melville, Diary, 40. 
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and Collége, he was studying and cultivating the art of Latin poetry under the 
tutelage of Buchanan.!” 

Following his time in Paris, he proceeded to Poitiers in 1566 where he studied 
law, and to Geneva in 1569 where he studied theology. Nevertheless, during these 
years he continued to cultivate his broad intellectual interests in the humanities. 
In addition to serving as a regent for three years at the University of Poitiers in 
the Collége de Sainte-Marthe, he also laboured as a Classical tutor in the city 
when the university had been temporarily forced to close.!8 When he relocated 
to Geneva he found employment as a regent in the second class of the schola pri- 
vate privata [preparatory college, grammar school] of the Genevan Academy and 
taught Greek and Latin literature, focusing primarily on the genres of history and 
poetry.” In both of these contexts Melville maintained his devotion to the studia 
humanitatis while pursuing advanced study in jurisprudence and theology. When 
not attending the lectures and sermons of Calvin's successor and first Rector of 
the Academy, Theodore Beza (1519-1605) (see Figure 13.1), or the instruction of 
Francois Portus in Greek, Cornelius Bertram in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac, and 
Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609) in Latin literature, Melville continued to enrich his 
knowledge of the new jurisprudence by attending the law lectures of Francois 
Hotman (1524-1590).?° Despite his intellectual curiosity and the breadth of his 
academic interests, Melville exhibited no interest in Neoplatonic philosophy, the 
visual arts, or the Renaissance approach to music. In contrast to those humanists 
who cultivated the arts of drawing, painting, sculpture and architecture as well 
as musical theory and composition, Melville avoided these disciplines altogether, 
indicating that his course of study was not as comprehensive or complete as it 
might have been.?! 

While Melville’s study of Latin verse under Buchanan strongly suggests that 
he continued his practice of composing his own Latin poetry while in Paris, 
we know from his publications during his time in Geneva that he continued 
to cultivate the art.?? In 1573 Melville published his Carmen Mosis dedicated to 
King James vi: “lobi cap. 3,” as well as eleven epigrams on the St Bartholomew’s 


17 See Introduction to Buchanan, Opera omnia 1, 21; McCrie, Life of Melville 1, 15; Letter of 
Melville to Peter Young, 14 April 1572. 

18 Melville, Diary, 40; Durkan and Kirk, The University of Glasgow, 269. 

19 Registres 3, 23; Borgeaud, “Cartwright and Melville,’ 287; Borgeaud, Histoire de l'Université 
de Genève 1, 109; Holloway, Andrew Melville, 10. 

20 Melville, Diary, 40, 42; Holloway, Andrew Melville, 91-98, 106-108, 19-124, 135; Grafton, 
Joseph Scaliger 2, 126-127, 289. 

21 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 301. 

22 Melville, Carmen Mosis. 
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FIGURE 13.1 Théodore de Beze (1519-1605), humanist, poet, dramatist and Reformed 
theologian, Genevan Academy rector and then successor of Calvin, theorist of 
presbyterianism, links with Scotland, as imagined in 1577, oil on panel, 19th- 
century. Artist unknown. 

CENTRE D’ICONOGRAPHIE DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE GENEVE, WITH 
PERMISSION 


Day massacre.?? In 1574 he published poems, “Ad Iulium Scaligerum” and “De 
Tulio et Josepho Scaligeris,” in honour and praise of his fellow-humanists.?+ 
His establishment of personal contacts in France with other humanists may 
have been facilitated by the informal circulation of his own poetry. From a 
cursory survey of the individuals with whom he studied in Paris, it is evident 
that he intended not merely to sit under the leading scholars of the French 
Renaissance but, in some cases, to establish relationships which could be pro- 
fessionally beneficial. Initiated into the practices of intellectual friendship in 


23  DpS 2, 84-90, 90-92, 108-112. 
24 Ibid., 16-117. 
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Paris, he was introduced into learned circles where he had the opportunity to 
cultivate personal contacts and enhance his humanist network. 

Although we know that Melville developed a close relationship with 
Buchanan during these years, it is unclear whether he formed personal friend- 
ships with, for example, Baudouin, Turnébe, Ramus, or Hotman.?° In light of the 
initiative he exhibited in forging relationships with other renowned scholars 
such as Buchanan and Scaliger, as well as with less well-known teachers such as 
Portus and Bertram, it would not be surprising if Melville had made efforts to 
cultivate a friendship with any or all of these scholars.” Over the course of his 
life, he consistently sought out and nurtured relationships with like-minded 
humanists and advocates of the new learning and his early days in Paris were 
no exception. Undaunted by differences in age, culture, or even academic sen- 
iority and prestige, Melville exhibited such precocity in interacting with his 
teachers that Scaliger honoured him by referring to him as “iuvenis eruditus” (a 
learned youth).?’ By way of contrast, Hercules Rollock (d. ca.1619), brother of 
Edinburgh University’s first principal and professor of theology, Robert,?* had 
a sense of awe, intimidation, and even inferiority to Buchanan that prevented 
the development of their friendship, whereas Melville’s supreme sense of con- 
fidence in his own abilities as a Classicist enabled him to form relationships 
with renowned intellectuals and to interact with them as academic equals.?° 
When Melville offered his unsolicited criticisms of Buchanan’s Historia before 
its publication, he did so as a humanist scholar who was free to criticize with- 
out respect for rank or personal affection.°° 

Beyond the purely academic value, these contacts were useful in securing 
letters of recommendation and introduction which could, in turn, be used for 
admission to further study or to secure academic employment. There can be 
little doubt that in travelling to France, Melville had brought such letters with 
him. Functioning as “veritable passports,” these letters would have been pro- 
cured by Melville and presented when he arrived in Paris.3! They most likely 


25 Ibid., 109-110. Melville’s poem “Gasper Colinius, Galliarum thalassiarcha” may suggest 
Melville had developed a relationship of some substance with Hotman; see Holloway, 
Andrew Melville, 123-124. 

26 One way in which Melville endeared himself to his colleagues was through Latin verse; 
see Holloway, Andrew Melville, 134; cf. Scaliger, Poemata. 

27 Grafton, Joseph Scaliger 1, 126-127, 289. 

28 In 1599 Melville wrote “Epitaphium Roberti Rolloci’ where he hailed him as “doctarum 
decus elegantiarum” (the splendour of learned elegance). In DpS 2, 114-115. 

29 Rollock to Peter Young, September 1578; McFarlane, Buchanan, 471; Holloway, Andrew 
Melville, 224. 

30  McCrie, Andrew Melville 1, 15; McFarlane, Buchanan, 240. 

31 Dibon, “Communication in the Respublica Literaria, 46. 
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would have been letters from faculty members of the University of St Andrews 
who themselves had either studied there or who had personal contacts who 
could assist him in the transition. The scholarly contacts which Melville made 
in France were undoubtedly instrumental in helping his moves from Paris to 
Poitiers and from Poitiers to Geneva. James Melville records that upon reach- 
ing the gates of Geneva, Melville claimed to have letters for Beza that he wished 
to deliver in person. After verifying their papers, they were admitted to the city 
and brought to Beza where Melville was examined for two or three days in 
Homer and Vergil and subsequently appointed to teach in the Genevan schola 
privata.*? It is highly probable that the letters Melville brought with him from 
Poitiers were instrumental in enabling him to secure a teaching post. In all 
likelihood these were letters from his colleagues at the University of Poitiers as 
well as from the member of parliament who employed his services for a time 
as a Classical preceptor after the university had been temporarily closed on 
account of the siege of the city by Huguenot leader, Admiral Coligny. Similarly, 
when Melville decided to return to Scotland in 1574, he was careful to bring 
with him Beza’s and Pinault’s letter of commendation known officially as a 
“testimonium vitae et doctrinae” and issued by the Genevan Academy.*? 
Melville cherished the friendships he formed while abroad and paid trib- 
ute to them in both his correspondence and poetry. In 1582 he published 
five prefatory poems to Buchanan's Rerum Scoticarum historia in honour of 
Buchanan where he lauded the poetic dexterity and superiority of his creative 
productions.** Similarly in 1590 Melville wrote to Adriaan Damman extoling 
his poetic talents as seen in his eloquent Greek verse and contrasted with 
Melville’s own inferior poetic specimen.*> During his imprisonment in the 
Tower of London in the year 1609, he received the news of Scaliger’s untimely 
death and wrote to his nephew expressing his own sense of deep personal loss. 
Referring to him as “my friend, the great Scaliger,” he confessed that he had 
loved him, and that this news had “touched and deeply affected” him. Praising 
Scaliger’s “piety and erudition,” he considered this loss along with the deaths 
of John Knox, Alexander Arbuthnot, Thomas Smeaton, James Lawson, Robert 
Rollock, and several others to be the loss of one united “by spiritual consan- 
guinity.” Indeed, once again underscoring the typically cosmopolitan character 


32 Melville, Diary, 41. 

33 Letter from De Béze and Jean Pinault to Melville, 12 April 1574; Borgeaud, “Cartwright and 
Melville,” 288-289; Registres 3, 133-134, 295. 

34 Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum historia. Cf. DpS 2, 15-116. 

35 Ibid., 103. The full title of the poem is “Ad Adrianum Damanem, quum Graecos suos ver- 
sus epithalamio regio proposuit expingere conaretur.” 
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of his humanism, Melville viewed himself and his nephew as spiritually united 
and bound as much to Scaliger as he was to any of his fellow countrymen.?® 
Similarly, when he received the news that his friend, James Lindsay, had died 
in Geneva on 17 July 1580, he wrote an epitaph in his honour paying tribute 
not only to Lindsay but also to Beza, Lambert Daneau, Corneille Bertram, 
Francois Portus, Henri Estienne and many others.%” In addition to underscor- 
ing the value he placed upon friendships and the role of scholarly sociability, 
Melville’s correspondence and poetry reinforced the genuinely international 
character of his European humanism. 

As a European humanist Melville was able to transcend national, political, 
religious, geographical, social, and generational barriers and cultivate friend- 
ships based upon a common intellectual culture. Seeking out like-minded 
scholars with whom he shared a common set of cultural values, he consistently 
developed friendships throughout his student days and professional career 
with those with whom he had significant disagreements.?® This ability to sus- 
pend his religious differences and find common ground in a shared culture of 
humanism even enabled him to secure employment in a Catholic household. 
During his time in Poitiers in the late 1560s, he served as a tutor in a Catholic 
household to a son of a member of Parliament.?9 While it has been suggested 
that Melville was a dissembler, and so a “Nicodemite,” he apparently was not 
discreet enough in concealing his Protestant faith.4° James Melville records 
that his prayers and speeches intimated to some in the household that he 
was a “Huguenot.” Although it is unclear whether Melville was at this point a 
Nicodemite, what is beyond question is the humanist basis of his employment. 
The grounds of Melville’s employment were unquestionably his qualifications 
as a Classical scholar, his advocacy of the new learning, and his adherence to 
the intellectual culture of European humanism. The basis for his employment 
was not religious but academic and he was evidently well-connected enough 
that when the university was forced to close during Admiral Coligny’s siege of 
Poitiers in 1569 during the Third War of Religion, he found employment as a 
Classical tutor. While his humanism was unquestionably Christian, his service 
in a Catholic household illustrates how his intellectual culture of European 
humanism enabled him to transcend significant national, religious, and politi- 
cal barriers in an effort to promote the new learning.! 


36 ‘“Melvini epistolae,” 76-77. 

37  DpS2,122-124. 

38 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 215-217, 225-227, 283-288, 298-301. 
39 Melville, Diary, 40. 
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Rather than excluding from his society individuals with whom his he dis- 
agreed, Melville throughout his life exhibited a willingness to overlook reli- 
gious differences in an effort to find common intellectual and cultural grounds 
upon which to build friendships. This practice may be seen most clearly in his 
relationships with Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), John Rainolds (1549-1607) and 
Arthur Johnston (1587-1641).42 Overlooking significant ecclesiological, theo- 
logical and social differences, Melville cultivated these friendships based upon 
a common humanist culture and transcended seemingly insurmountable 
barriers. Despite Casaubon’s growing sympathy for Catholicism and Melville's 
own resolute opposition to it,43 the two men shared a mutual love for bonae 
litterae,“ a constant devotion to ancient Greek, and an indefatigable com- 
mitment to the promotion of Christian Hebraism.*° Indeed, it may have been 
Melville’s reputation as a Christian Hebraist which first induced the Geneva- 
born Casaubon to initiate a correspondence with him in 1601 and later to visit 
him in the Tower of London during his incarceration.*® During Melville's exile 
from Scotland in the 1580s, it was mutual humanist values, a keen interest in 
the Greek language, the critical study of Aristotle, devotion to ancient Hebrew, 
and a cautious yet sympathetic appreciation of Ramist literature which ena- 
bled him to form a friendship with the Englishman, John Rainolds, despite the 
latter’s role in the design of the Anglican church polity.*” Overcoming differ- 
ences in age, disposition, and ecclesiastical orientation, Melville entered into 
a literary circle during his years in the Reformed Academy of Sedan with his 
fellow Scot, the Aberdonian, Arthur Johnston,*8 and Daniel Tilenus. More than 
thirty years his senior and having little affinity for the life of a courtier, Melville 
befriended the courtly, humanist Johnston during the final years of his life. 
Indeed, the two men appear to have grown close during their time in France. 
While being undoubtedly drawn together by their common national heritage, 
the two men enjoyed a humanist literary fellowship addressing one another 
in Greek and Latin verse.*9 In all of these relationships, it was the common 


42 Holloway, Andrew Melville, 102, 215, 225-227, 247-248, 298. 

43 Examples of Melville’s anti-Catholicism may be seen in DpS 2, 100, 110-101, 113, 18, 124-133. 

44 Melville’s poem entitled “Votum” expresses his own love and devotion to the cultivation 
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culture of European humanism and the shared set of Renaissance values which 
enabled Melville to overcome significant national, religious, generational, and 
dispositional barriers to form these friendships. 


4 Melville’s Table Talk 


The twice daily practice of informal discussions both “at mealles and efter” 
with his regents, students, or “with sic as war present efter denner and supper” 
constituted a vital and strategic component of Melville’s university reforms 
and a natural expression of his European humanism.®*° This table talk provided 
an ideal forum in which students could discuss with Melville and his regents as 
well as with each other the matters addressed in their daily lectures. This daily 
custom reveals both Melville's broad conception of university instruction, 
which was not confined to the lecture hall but extended to the most mundane 
and prosaic events, as well as his intensely personal approach to education. 
This pedagogical device was instrumental in winning over to the new learning 
not only students but regents as well. James Melville describes Peter Blackburn 
(d.1616) at Glasgow as “a bitter propugnar [defender] of Aristotle,” who, after 
rather heated arguments with Melville, was disabused of “baith wrang opin- 
ions and evill fasones.” As a result of these discussions, Blackburn emerged 
as a member of the university staff who endorsed the humanist agenda 
implemented by Melville. Having abandoned “the ordour of the course of St 
Androis” and his resolute adherence to the St Andrews dictum: absurdum est 
dicere erasse Aristotelem (it is absurd to say that Aristotle has been obliterated), 
Blackburn became a valuable member of the academic staff contributing to 
the university's resurgence under Melville’s leadership.5! 

Embodying the humanist values of civility, inclusivity, and respectful, 
rational discourse, Melville encouraged the free and open exchange of ideas in 
his daily practice of table talk.5? Instituted during his service as principal of the 
University of Glasgow, Melville more than likely had participated in something 
similar to this while in Geneva and following his relocation to St Andrews in 
1580 most likely continued the practice. Although the evidence for its contin- 
uance at St Andrews is at best suggestive, it seems highly unlikely, given its 
previous success, that he would have simply abandoned it. Given Melville’s 
effectiveness in revitalizing the University of Glasgow, it seems far more likely 
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that his table talk would have remained an integral part of his reforming efforts 
rather than a practice to be discarded.5* Providing a natural and informal 
venue in which questions, opinions, and criticisms could be freely expressed 
and openly discussed, Melville’s table talk at Glasgow proved extremely effec- 
tive in inculcating the new learning, fostering a devotion to the humanities 
and instilling a love for bonae litterae.5+ 

James Melville provides two hints in his narrative account that suggest the 
distinct possibility that the practice of table talk was continued at St Andrews. 
First: he states that in the controversy over Aristotle at St Andrews, the St 
Leonard's regents, John Malcolm and Andrew Duncan, “becam grait students 
of Theologie, and special professed frinds of Mr Andro.”®> It was a common fea- 
ture of early modern friendship that relational bonds were frequently forged 
and cultivated during meal time. Such an intimate and personal setting was 
a natural and disarming forum for the development of homosocial relation- 
ships in the early modern period. The fact that James specifically mentions 
that Malcolm and Duncan became “special professed frinds” may indicate that 
these friendships had been nurtured at Melville’s own table during the daily 
custom. As has been observed of early modern friendship, “it was the table that 
most of all transformed the stranger into the friend” or in this case an academic 
adversary into a trusted colleague.°® Perhaps for Melville it was the table which 
became the common vehicle by which opponents of reform were transformed 
into advocates of the new learning. The kind of intellectual opposition which 
he faced required more than mere argument and pure philosophical, literary, 
and philological discussion. Such radical change necessitated the cultivation 
of deep, personal relationships in which trust and respect were values shared 
by both parties. Considering this, his practice of table talk was the ideal venue 
to accomplish his reforming objectives. 

Second: James also indicates that his uncle spoke with these regents over 
a period of one to two years “in public and privat,’ perhaps suggesting that 
Melville continued his discussions in the intimate and personal confines of 
his own dining table. While James's claim is clearly hyperbolic declaring that 
his uncle “prevalit sa” with “everie an of tham,” this remark may indicate that 
Melville’s practice of table talk included not only students and regents from St 
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Mary’s but from St Leonard’s as well. If these remarks indicate the continued 
practice of table talk, then it appears that Melville’s table was open to all.5” 
Since it was the principal’s table at which these regents and students dined, 
Melville was primarily responsible for the intellectual atmosphere of these dis- 
cussions and rarely does it appear that he disappointed his auditors. Patrick 
Sharpe (d.1615), master of the grammar school in Glasgow and later univer- 
sity principal there, was a regular attendee of these gatherings. He frequently 
remarked to James Melville “that he lerned mair of Mr Andro Melvill craking 
and pleying [joking and jesting], for understanding of the authors quhilk he 
teatched in the scholl, nor be all his comentares.”58 Sharpe's reference to “crak- 
ing and pleying” indicates that Melville employed humour, wit, playfulness, 
teasing, and even banter as instruments of his instruction.5? These words 
suggest that there was at Melville’s table an atmosphere of gaiety and merri- 
ment within which his instruction occurred. We know that Melville in other 
dining contexts occasionally used the table as a forum for entertainment. In 
1607, before his incarceration in the Tower of London, he recited for his fellow- 
Scottish dining companions Latin verse he had written ridiculing the patron 
saint of England, St George, while extoling the patron saint of Scotland, St 
Andrew. James Melville records his exchange with his uncle on this occasion 
that they each quoted from book two of Ovid's Tristia in responding to each 
other. While this vignette did not occur at Melville’s table at the university, it 
nevertheless provides insight into the humanist dynamics of Melville's table 
talk. This scene underscores the fact that Melville’s hospitality was as highly 
learned and erudite as it was entertaining and enjoyable for the participants.©° 
Melville’s conversation was an effective pedagogical forum for the dissemi- 
nation of the new learning as well as an equally effective means of building 
homosocial relationships which fostered trust and loyalty, two essential qual- 
ities to effecting reform in both university and Kirk. To the extent that these 
scholarly conversations embodied and fostered the humanist values of relative 
freedom, equality, and tolerance, Melville’s efforts at perpetuating the ideals 
of European humanism may be regarded as a success. However, like other 
humanists, he frequently did not live up to his professed Renaissance ideals. 
James describes his uncle's practice of table talk in some detail stating that 
often these discussions centred upon some question of arts or philosophy and 
were designed to foster a critical approach to ancient texts, especially those 
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of Aristotle used at the university. It is significant from the standpoint of the 
intellectual culture of European humanism that in these discussions Melville 
is reported to have resisted the rudeness, carelessness, and abusive ad homi- 
nem attacks of his colleague Peter Blackburn and instead exhibited caution, 
restraint, and moderation.® In this respect it appears from this account that 
Melville’s behaviour was in keeping with the code of conduct professed by 
other European humanists. However, like so many other humanists of his day, 
Melville did not consistently practice these virtues. There were times when 
he exhibited intolerance, vehemently opposing contrary points of view and 
abandoning the humanist emphasis upon communal politeness and civility. 
He is reported to have repeatedly indulged his impulses pouring forth indig- 
nation upon any unsuspecting dissenter. Utilizing logic, rhetoric, and emo- 
tional appeals, he indefatigably attempted to persuade the opposition until 
they yielded. While this vehemence and relentlessness underscore the depth 
of conviction that captivated his conscience, this approach is difficult to rec- 
oncile with the cultural values of the broader European humanist community 
to which he belonged.® 

While such vehemence is not surprising given the philosophical and reli- 
gious nature of many of these discussions, it must be acknowledged that his 
behaviour in these instances represents a clear departure from the standards 
of the wider culture of European humanism and may even have had the infe- 
licitous consequence of stifling stimulating discussion and arresting vigorous 
debate. This was certainly the opinion and criticism of Hercules Rollock who in 
his poem entitled “Apologia contra Theonis” chides Melville for shutting down 
discussion and debate at the table when he writes “cernere caesa alapis vel 
amici antistitis ora” [to see the talk of a friendly minister cut off by his blows]. 
Rollock’s remarks occur within a poem in which he not only defended him- 
self against “Theonis” [the gorgeous godly one] (a clever name for St Andrews’s 
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theology professor, Melville) but openly criticized Melville. Accusing Melville 
of all sorts of excess, Rollock describes him as “semper amans satyrae et semper 
liventis iambi” [always loving satire and the angry iamb]. He refers to Melville’s 
table with the word “coenam” [dinner, supper] portraying him as a bitter drunk 
given to all sorts of excess when once he is loosened up by wine. Calling him 
a “parasitus edax” [rapacious parasite] and a “scurra” [rake], Rollock declares 
that Melville pontificates on any and everything once the wine has had its 
effect. He portrays him in an inebriated state thundering, ranting, and brawl- 
ing and speculates that Melville’s verbal blows and bickering would eventually 
be transformed into “ructus” [“belching”] and “vomitus” [“vomiting”] had he 
not decided to turn his hypocritical gaze toward Rollock. While the picture of 
Melville as a besotted gastronome is open for debate, Rollock’s portrayal con- 
firms that Melville’s vehemence was occasionally accompanied by indignation 
and intolerance.®* 

Although Melville’s intolerance and perseverance in these discussions did 
little to foster an atmosphere of free intellectual inquiry, his vehemence under- 
scores the distinctly religious character of his European humanism. The intel- 
lectual culture that Melville cultivated in his reforming efforts was as deeply 
religious as it was humanist. Like Erasmus before him, the culture of European 
humanism was profoundly religious even as it was profoundly committed to the 
values embodied in the northern Renaissance.® Yet humanists like Buchanan 
and Calvin®® had not shunned vehemence either. This dual commitment to 
deeply held religious beliefs and a tenacious adherence to the cultural values 
and methods of humanism formed the essential fabric of Melville's intellectual 
culture and gave it its distinctive character. 


5 Melville as Humanist Preceptor 


At several points over Melville’s humanist career he served in a private capac- 
ity as a tutor in the Classics. Part of his effectiveness and appeal to his students 
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was the personal interest he took in and the interaction he had with them. 
From his student days in Poitiers in 1569, when he served as a tutor to the son 
of a Catholic member of parliament, to his private tutoring of his nephew, 
James, at Baldovy (Dundee area) in 1574, to his days as a Greek instructor of 
Francis Davison (son of the English ambassador to Scotland) during Melville's 
voluntary exile in Berwick in 1584, to his time providing private instruction in 
languages and philosophy to two of his relatives while imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, Melville’s instruction was undergirded by his own intensive per- 
sonal involvement.®’ He himself, of course, had been the beneficiary of such 
personal instruction first as a youth in Montrose under the private tutelage of 
Marsilier before university and second in Paris under Buchanan.® In a letter 
he wrote from Geneva to Peter Young (1544-1628) in 1572 Melville character- 
ized his own relationship with Buchanan as similar to that of a father and son. 
Having been “amantissime complexus” [lovingly embraced] and shown “tanti 
beneficii” [so much kindness] by Buchanan as his pupil, Melville subsequently 
exhibited a similar tenderness, affection, compassion, and personal interest in 
his own pupils.®° 

Perhaps the most vivid illustration of Melville’s paternalist qualities is 
depicted in James Melville’s anecdote regarding the death of Andrew’s Catholic 
pupil in Poitiers. As previously mentioned, when the University of Poitiers was 
forced to close on account of the siege of the city in July 1569, Melville found 
employment as a private tutor. While Admiral Coligny’s troops were assault- 
ing Poitiers, a shot of artillery misfired, penetrated the wall of the young boy’s 
room, and pierced his thigh mortally wounding him.”° Calling out in distress 
for his tutor, Melville rushed to his room where he “caught him in his armes” 
and listened to his pupil utter the words: “diSacxady, tov Spopov Lod tTeteAnKcr” 
[teacher! I have finished my course]. He died in his arms moments later. James 
remarked “that bern [youth] gaed [went] never out of his hart; bot in teatching 
of me, he often rememberit him with tender compassion of mynd.”” If this 
account may be taken at face value, it provides not merely a remarkable expres- 
sion of sangfroid but a rare glimpse into the intimate personal connection 
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Melville forged with his pupils. Just as Buchanan had been something of a 
father figure for Melville during his student days in Paris, so Melville exercised 
a paternal influence on his pupils which created a keen sense of loyalty and 
devotion to their master. This profound loyalty and deep personal devotion 
were seen most vividly in his intimate friendship with his nephew James. 


6 Melville and Humanist Friendship 


Of all the relationships which Melville cultivated over the course of his life 
none was more intimate, compelling, or instrumental in his personal, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual development than his friendship with nephew James. When 
one considers the vast network of humanist associations which he developed 
over the span of his life with those in Scotland, France, Switzerland, England, 
and the Netherlands, his relationship with James remains unparalleled in its 
breath, complexity, and profundity. Although their adult association was not 
formed until 1574 and although Melville’s development as a humanist prior 
to that had been profoundly shaped by a whole group of scholars, the bond 
he established with his nephew was as unique as it was unrivalled.’* Even in 
his deeply valued relationships after 1574 with such individuals as Alexander 
Arbuthnot, Thomas Smeaton, David Hume of Godscroft, John Johnston (widely 
travelled divine and colleague at St Andrews), and Isaac Casaubon among oth- 
ers, could not compare with the bond of friendship and the profound intimacy 
these two men shared.”3 Their adult relationship, which began when Melville 
received his nephew’s correspondence while he was still residing in Geneva, 
continued over the course of their lives until James’s death in 1614 and remains 
a vivid and instructive example of male friendship among humanists in early 
modern Scotland. 

For four decades there was no one with whom Melville shared more, both 
personally and professionally, than with his nephew. They laboured together 
at the universities of Glasgow and St Andrews and experienced ostensibly 
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remarkable success in reform on the one hand and much more modest pro- 
gress on the other.”4 When they arrived in Glasgow in 1574, they found alleg- 
edly a moribund university on the verge of extinction. When they left just six 
short years later in 1580, they had elevated the institution to the status of a 
small flourishing university. At St Andrews they encountered opposition from 
both the town and university and were driven into exile in England in 1584 and 
1585. Drawn together by much more than mere bloodlines, their shared expe- 
rience of intense religious opposition and open defiance of university reform 
created a unique and unrivalled bond. Forged amid such intense controversies, 
the Melvilles were drawn together by not merely a common opposition but by 
a shared set of values derived from their common humanist culture. 

Melville’s personal charisma attracted James and contributed significantly 
to the latter’s heroic portrayal of his uncle in the narrative history. The com- 
bination of an impressive European reputation as a scholar of the new learn- 
ing, a cultivator of bonae litterae, and a powerful, inspirational and, at times, 
charming personality attracted students from France, Belgium, Germany, 
Poland, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Switzerland.’> Not 
only were St Andrews students such as Daniel Demetrius of Frankenthal in 
the Rheinland-Palatinate drawn to Melville for these reasons but years before, 
the young and impressionable James had been forever changed by the inten- 
sive private instruction his uncle gave him at Baldovy in 1574.76 Immersing his 
nephew in a rigorous course of classical learning, he instructed him in Vergil, 
Horace, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust and Terence as well as in the Psalm paraphrases 
of Buchanan. In addition to guiding his young pupil in the grammar and lit- 
erary elegance of the Latin authors, Melville provided instruction in ancient 
Greek and Hebrew as well as history, logic, and philosophy leading his nephew 
to declare “I lernit mikle mair by heiring of him in dalie conversation, bathe 
that quarter [teaching term] and thairefter, nor ever I lernit of anie buik.””” 
James's remark that he learned much more from his uncle's “daylie conversa- 
tion” than from any book may be the earliest reference in the narrative history 
to Melville’s practice of “table talk.” At Baldovy, Melville would have dined with 
his nephew at all meals and more than likely would have utilized that natural 
opportunity to discuss both sacred and profane literature.”® 
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Melville's relationship with his nephew embodied many of the character- 
istics of early modern friendship. As academics they lived, worked, and dined 
with each other. When one was in need, the other willingly provided assis- 
tance. James provided “fugitive gold” for his uncle during his imprisonment in 
the Tower, while Andrew trained his nephew in the new learning taking him 
under his wing as an apprentice and including him in his university reform- 
ing efforts.”? Although there were those in early modern Europe who were 
reluctant to become financially entangled in a friend’s affairs and who actu- 
ally warned others of the numerous dangers associated with it, James Melville 
exhibited no such concern, caution, or reservation. Instead, he freely, willingly, 
and generously supported his uncle during his confinement in the Tower and 
in so doing reversed, in some measure, the debt he perpetually felt he owed his 
uncle for the intellectual and academic investment he had made in him as a 
youth.®° They laboured together in the courts of the kirk and fled into English 
exile in 1584 where together they resided until it was safe to return. In their 
extensive correspondence they instructed, informed, exhorted, comforted, 
encouraged, inspired, confided, and consoled each other. Their letters reveal 
a profound degree of intimacy and a strong personal commitment which 
was characteristic of “entire” or “perfect” friendship in early modern Europe. 
Derived from the Aristotelian notion and developed by Cicero in De amicitia, 
this “entire” friendship embodied an extremely high degree of mutual loyalty 
and self-denial.®! Their commitment and devotion to one another as exhibited 
in their correspondence approximated the level of constancy and obligation 
often embodied in marriage. When Andrew confessed to James: “I retain you 
in my heart, nor shall any thing in this life be dearer to me, after God, than 
you,” he revealed a commitment and intensity which is frequently exhibited 
in a marriage relationship.®? Similarly, when James, reflecting upon the pro- 
found sense of personal loss he felt at the thought of his uncle’s banishment, 
declared: “my soul fails and melts within me, and the tears rush into my eyes 
at the thought, of which I cannot get rid, that I shall see your face no more.”83 
While there is not the slightest evidence of anything sexual or erotic in their 
relationship, their uniquely loving association was conducted, facilitated, and 
developed through their shared intellectual culture of humanism. This culture 
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provided the language and literature as well as the authorities and models for 
articulating their own deeply held feelings, thoughts, and religious beliefs. 

An examination of the “Melvini epistolae,’ a collection of their corre- 
spondence over many years, reveals that their shared culture provided the 
framework in terms of which they conducted their Christian discourse. They 
corresponded primarily in Latin though there were occasional letters in 
Greek and frequently interlarded with Hebrew. They exchanged Latin verse in 
their correspondence as naturally and easily as they exchanged current news 
updates both personal and political as well as ecclesiastical and academic. 
Melville explained his reasons for composing Latin verse and especially his 
translations of the Psalms by invoking the words of Vergil and by denying that 
he sought either glory or popular approval or even the patronage of kings and 
princes. Instead he declared that he felt compelled to yield to the power of the 
muses or as he put it to “obey my ruling passion and indulge my genius.” He 
confessed that he was especially drawn to Latin verse composition during his 
imprisonment in the Tower because he derived “the purest pleasure from such 
studies” and was able occasionally to “elicit the hidden meaning of the prophet 
which had escaped others.’®* Melville revealed the therapeutic function of 
his Latin poetry when he wrote to his nephew referring to his self-justifying 
“Prosopopeia apologetica” (ca.1608) and the couplets addressed to the king as 
“only light recreations” which he had engaged in to recuperate his mind. His 
Latin poetry, in other words, functioned as literary recreation which provided 
a pleasant diversion from his weightier studies and psychological burdens.®5 
Latin poetry was a constant staple in Melville’s life and poetic composition 
was an activity which accomplished a number of purposes in addition to rec- 
reation, entertainment, and artistic expression, namely therapeutic release, 
intellectual stimulation, and exegetical understanding. 


7 Conclusion 


The culture of European humanism suffused, shaped and informed every 
aspect of Melville’s intellectual life and made possible his contributions to the 
flowering of the Renaissance in Scotland. His earliest influences established a 
Classical trajectory from which he never deviated or departed. The humanist 
network, which shaped the contours of his Classical humanism, provided the 
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tools which enabled him to make significant contributions to the reformation 
of the Scottish universities and the growth of new learning in Scotland during 
the early modern period. His practice of table talk occupied a strategic place 
in the daily life of the university and enabled him to build relationships with 
colleagues and students in an effort to promote the new learning and re-estab- 
lish the universities on a more solid footing. His services as a Classical teacher 
preceptor throughout his life underscore his fundamental identity as a cosmo- 
politan humanist and promoter of the northern European Renaissance. While 
his network of like-minded scholars figured prominently in his intellectual 
and cultural development, no specific relationship was more fundamental or 
instrumental in his development than his relationship with his nephew James. 
Within the context of this relationship, Melville gave consistent expression to 
his native humanism and continued to contribute to the intellectual flourish- 
ing of the Scottish Renaissance. 
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CHAPTER 14 
Ministerial Education in the Scottish Reformation 


Jack C. Whytock 


A study of education for the ministry in Scotland during the Reformation 
needs to have three perspectives in mind. First (and unlike several other refor- 
mations): the Scottish Reformation was adopted nationally. Second: Scotland 
was in some ways in an advantageous position as it was a “latecomer” irrupting 
from the wave of the European “Second Reformation,” so that it could draw 
upon examples and models from the Continent including education for the 
ministry. Third: the training of the medieval clergy must be recalled to ena- 
ble assessment of both continuities and discontinuities after 1560. Taking 
these perspectives into consideration, this survey of ministerial education in 
Scotland will focus on the period from 1560 to 1638. 


1 Pre-Reformation Clerical Education in Scotland 


Three stages of clerical education can be identified in pre-Reformation 
Scotland: early, high, and late medieval. In the early Middle Ages, there were 
both bardic and monastic schools. These as well as clerical mentors provided 
formal training rather than just a simple, rote, oral memorization of the liturgy. 
This educational training could be generalized as suitable for lower clergy who 
conducted the various liturgical services and performed pastoral duties and 
was not viewed as academically rigorous theological training.! Some priests 
were also trained in Ireland. 

In the high Middle Ages additional schools appeared: choir or song schools, 
grammar schools, home tuition, charity schools, and collegiate schools. These 
were in addition to the monastic schools and many developed a musical train- 
ing tradition. There were no universities in Scotland, so clerical education 
rested with these schools and/or a priestly mentor except for those who were 
afforded the opportunity to study on the Continent or in England. Scotland was 
also very much an oral society. Literacy depended on these above-mentioned 
schools offering instruction in the vernacular and, with the more developed 


1 Durkan, “Schools and Schooling,” 561; Wright, “Education,” 278-279. 
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schools, Latin. The curriculum for clergy was singing, liturgics, canon law, 
fundamentals in theology, various levels of arts education (dependent on the 
school and/or the clerical mentor), pastoral duties, and text copying. There 
was no place for homiletics.” 

In the late Middle Ages, significant changes took place in Scottish education 
due in part to Renaissance humanist thinking. This had as its goal the widening 
of education beyond the clergy to also include upper classes of society. Thus, 
more song, grammar, and household schools emerged as well as some schools 
for girls.? The Scottish Parliament passed an act in 1496 stating that all sons of 
barons and freeholders of substance should attend grammar schools to learn 
“perfyct Latne.” Evidence suggests that there was variety in Latin instruction, 
from basic and practical to a higher level of grammar and source study. 

Furthermore, the founding of Scotland’s first universities during the late 
Middle Ages reflected this goal of widening education. St Andrews University 
was constituted formally by papal bull in 1413 with additional foundations 
established there prior to the Reformation (in 1450 St Salvator’s, in 1512 St 
Leonard’s, and in 1538 St Mary’s). The early magistri were Scots who returned 
home (mainly from Louvain or Paris); the aim was chiefly to instruct candidates 
for the priesthood. St Leonard’s owes its founding to Archbishop Alexander 
Stewart and Prior John Hepburn of the Augustinian Order. It was established 
to teach Order novices arts and theology, including poor clerics. From 1547/ 
48 onwards, St Mary’s, as a planned humanist trilingual college, developed 
in the direction of Catholic reform under its second principal, John Douglas 
(1494-1574).* Glasgow was founded in 1451 and Aberdeen (King’s) in 1495, both 
by papal bull. Scotland was a relative latecomer to university provision, but 
by the late 15th and early 16th centuries there was an increase in literacy in 
Scotland amongst the ruling classes as well as the clergy.5 

The Scottish university curriculum around 1500 concentrated on Latin, phi- 
losophy (Aristotelian), and scholastic theology. In the 16th century before the 
Reformation, external influences were creating a desire for curriculum change 
(as with the humanist “New Foundation” at St Mary’s in 1547) in the tradition- 
alist Scottish universities.® Latin predominated as did the medieval philosoph- 
ical and theological curriculum, the latter centred upon Lombard’s Sentences. 


Curran, “ ‘Through the Keyhole,” and Hammond, “Education in Scotland.” 

Ewan, “Schooling in the Towns.” 

Cameron, “St Mary’s College.” 

See De Ridder-Symoens, History of the University; Wormald, Court, Kirk, and Community, 68-72. 
Webster, Medieval Scotland, u9. 
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Greek was not taught at the Scottish universities, with the exception perhaps 
of John Major (1467-1550) following his return to Scotland from Paris.” 

Major was an enigmatic figure who certainly had the leading position in 
Scotland’s universities for theology prior to 1560. Some might find it difficult to 
place him on the spectrum of theological and ecclesiastical reform; for exam- 
ple, he wrote a commentary on the Sentences but also published (1529) a com- 
mentary on the Gospels, in which he denounced Protestant ideas. He clung to 
the old scholastic world and could not bring himself to embrace the new age, 
yet he seems to have been transitional in some respects.® 


2 1560 and the First Book of Discipline: Reformed Ideals 


The definitive return of John Knox (1514/15-1572) to Scotland in 1559 galva- 
nized a new period for the Scottish Church concerning its formal embrace of 
the Protestant Reformation and the rejection of both medieval Catholicism 
and contemporary Catholic reform measures. The following year, two key 
documents emerged: the Scots Confession and the “Book of Reformation,” 
later known as the First Book of Discipline. The latter was welcomed by both 
the Privy Council and many nobles but not without qualification. In the end, 
official government sanction was not forthcoming due to financial issues and 
political instability. The General Assembly endeavoured to implement the ide- 
als of the FBD throughout the 1560s but with limited success. 

Fundamental to the implementation of the Protestant Reformation was 
the training of ministers in the theology and practice of the new Reformed 
Church. There are five key areas in the FBD concerning ministerial forma- 
tion: schools; universities;!© superintendents;!! ministers, readers, and ecclesi- 
astical discipline;!? and the biblical interpretation “exercise.”!3 Taken together 
these five areas address the establishment of a new ministerial plan, since the 
Scottish Reformers were convinced that the pre-1560 clericalist model had to 


7 Holloway, Andrew Melville and Humanism, 50. Greek may have been studied intermit- 
tently at King’s before 1560. 
Kitanov et al., “John Major's (Mair’s) Commentary,” 413-415. 
FBD, 129-136. 

10 Ibid., 137-155. 

11 Ibid., 15-128. 

12 Ibid., 96-107, 173. These have been grouped together as all relating to the the offices of 
ministry. 

13 Ibid., 187-191. 
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be changed not just on the issue of canonical celibacy!* but also on the key 
elements of doctrine, use of the Bible, and pastoral ministry. 

Before considering the ministry reform programme, there is the issue of a 
caricature which needs to be briefly mentioned. This is that medieval priests in 
Europe were largely ignorant, sometimes illiterate, and lacking in piety. There 
are three issues with such generalizations. First: they can easily become over- 
generalizations whereby the exceptions are muted. Second: the three terms 
set forth in this summary caricature each need to be taken separately rather 
than as a whole. For example, the allegation of ignorance can depend upon 
one’s viewpoint in making the assessment. The Reformers were convinced that 
most priests were indeed ignorant of true spiritual knowledge (appreciating 
Scripture as the original and normative guide of the faith and of a true doctrine 
of justification). As a result, they were in bondage to the medieval Church, 
whether papacy, tradition, theology tied to Aristotelianism, clerical celibacy, 
or sacramentalism (not an evangelical Word-centred ministry). Third: one 
needs to distinguish between the high and late Middle Ages. Evidence appears 
to show that from the mid-15th century onward, many priests in Scotland were 
not at all illiterate. Many were able to function liturgically beyond rote mem- 
orization and may have even had some university studies without a degree.!® 

The FBD was a document realistic about the situation in 1560: it would take 
time to raise up Reformed ministers across the land. Since the framers of the 
FBD did not want to permit unqualified ministers to be placed in a parish, read- 
ers, exhorters, superintendents, and the exercise were put in place to facilitate 
this transition. Likewise, reform of the schools and universities was necessary. 
The FBD must be read with this long view of reformation in mind. 

The educational concepts set out were largely appropriated from the 
Continent. As in Reformed Geneva, where the education of children and 
youth was a “nursery” for its academy’s schola publica, so also in Scotland 
reform began with the schools.” The FBD envisaged the development of a 


14 For an example from St Andrews of clerical celibacy and the reaction of the Scottish 
Reformers, see Phipps, Clerical Celibacy, 157. 

15 The FBD sets forth clear qualifications which would neither be in keeping with medieval 
clergy and their doctrine nor with many also of a Catholic reform position. FBD, 97-98. 

16 See Holmes, Sacred Signs, 92 and n. 60; 93 and n. 66; 106. Holmes’s discussion about cari- 
cature is too limited and overemphasizes liturgical ability and knowledge; the Protestant 
Reformers viewed the situation with a new focus upon the ministry of the Word. Cf. 
Donaldson, Scotland, 135. 

17 FBD, 129, 133. Parallels can be found with Jean Sturm’s gymnasium in Strasbourg, where 
Calvin had also been. Luther's influence on the development of schools in Germany is 
also significant and another backdrop for the Scottish Reformers. See Hillerbrand, Oxford 
Encylopedia 2, 21-22. 
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“comprehensive scheme for the whole country and providing for the needs of 
everyone capable of benefiting from education” and such development was to 
aid the future recruitment for an educated ministry. Thus, what actually hap- 
pened were some schools, such as choir schools, transitioned over into the new 
parish schools that now included instruction in metrical psalm singing.’ Two 
years of primary schooling were prescribed followed by grammar school for 
“about” four years. In areas without a schoolmaster, the minister or the reader 
was the teacher. 

The FBD stipulated that those who were readers in church and in charge 
of teaching parish children were to progress (ideally) within two years to be 
able to “exhort.” Thus we find, in essence, a form of “minister-in-training” 
programme by gradation. The FBD provided for this mobility from reader 
to exhorter to minister: “If from reading he begin to exhort, and explain the 
Scriptures, then ought his stipend to be augmented, till finally he come to the 
honour of a Minister.’2° The early medieval Church was noted for the complex- 
ity of its gradation system in clerical orders. Arguably ministerial formation 
post-1560 borrowed more than is sometimes acknowledged from the medieval 
Church. 

The schools were to use the vernacular (except the grammar schools), 
the new catechisms (the Genevan longer and shorter ones) and the metrical 
psalms. Pedagogical methods did not suddenly change with the Reformation. 
What changed was the introduction of new texts. The curriculum was retooled 
to create a suitable nursery for the Reformed universities. The leaders of most 
schools were gradations of “clergy” or students of theology. This helped pro- 
vide practical, informal training for the ministry. 

It is evident that the interpolation in the FBD on the universities was built 
upon the section on the schools: “The Grammar Schoole being erected, and 
of the tongues (as we have said) [Latin and hopefully some Greek] next we 
think it necessary there be 3 Universities in this whole realm.”2! The Reformers 
inherited three medieval universities and what follows in the FBD is the vision 
for reforming them. 

St Andrew’s University was dealt with first (perhaps John Douglas was the 
chief author of this section). The existing three colleges remained, but rather 
than each college teaching the same curriculum, each was to specialize. The 


18 FBD, 57; cf. Green, Humanism and Protestantism, 73, comparing Scotland and England; 
Durkan, “Early Song Schools,’ 125. 

19 FBD,130. 

20 Ibid., 1; cf. Young, Urquhart and Logie Wester, 36. 

21 FBD,137. 
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third college (St Mary’s) was to teach Hebrew, Greek, and the exposition of 
the Scriptures. It appears that this trilingual college was modelled upon the 
recently founded Genevan Academy.?* Also, the old system of one regent 
taking a group of students completely through their course leading to exam- 
ination and graduation was to be replaced by the ideal of “specialist” readers 
solely responsible for certain subjects each year. This was very much a human- 
ist approach. 

Both of the other universities, Glasgow and Aberdeen, were patterned 
around two colleges each: an arts college and a college for moral philosophy, 
Roman and statute law, Hebrew and divinity. This second college combined 
what the second and third colleges at St Andrews taught. All three universities 
were granted freedom as to the books to be read and “all such like particu- 
lar affairs” at the discretion of the masters, principals and regents. This FBD 
interpolation ended with an appeal to the lords to exercise their civil authority 
and responsibility for the advancement of the universities: the two kingdoms 
theme of Church and “commonwealth” covenanted for the advancement of 
the work of the kingdom of God in education.?3 

The transition at St Mary’s (or New College) took place under Provost John 
Douglas (ca. 1495-1574). He adopted the new Reformation faith (he became a 
co-author of the Scots Confession 1560) and continued as provost. Among the 
ancient colleges, St Mary’s exhibited the deepest embrace of the Reformation 
post-1560. Catholic masters were removed; Lombard’s Sentences also disap- 
peared from the heart of the theological curriculum; biblical exegetical study 
as theology was set in its place. However, it would not appear that regent spe- 
cialization as specified in the FBD was accomplished at the reformed New 
College. 

Entrance to the three Scottish universities post-1560 was much like that of 
pre-1560.”4 Latin continued to be emphasized. In fact, the General Assembly of 
March 1575 passed a directive that no one could be admitted ordinarily to the 
ministry who did not have a working understanding of Latin.” This directive 
stated Latin was to be used for reading commentaries and also for speaking 
and writing. 


22 Ibid., 58, 138-141. For details concerning “principal,” “doctor,” and George Buchanan’s 
teaching both arts and theology in St Leonard’s as well as his involvement in the weekly 
prophesying, see Whytock, Educated Clergy, 27, n. 10. 

23 -FBD, 154-155. 

24 Ibid., 142-143, 

25 Ibid., 146; Whytock, Educated Clergy, 28-29. 
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The curriculum for theological education proper envisaged in the FBD 
centred upon the biblical languages, exegesis and theology; yet all was to be 
preceded by a full classical languages and arts programme of study (conclud- 
ing ideally with Hebrew) before proceeding to divinity proper. The arts course 
certainly contained much that was suitable to ministerial formation: rhetoric, 
logic, Latin, and Greek. The trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) still dominated 
but it was aligned to a different end, namely for the best exegesis and expo- 
sition of the text of Scripture. The quadrivium was also there with geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, and music. Whether or not all completed this is ques- 
tionable. Thus, with such an arts foundation together with the examples from 
the exercise, it was not necessary to have courses in homiletics in the theology 
curriculum.?® 

There were mandatory theological studies included within the arts period 
of study, such as catechism, whether preparing for the ministry or for civil 
service. This was the same practice in Wittenberg, Basel, Zurich, or Geneva 
at the time. The lines demarcating arts and theology were not clearly defined. 
Accordingly, the development of separate divinity halls within the university 
was very elastic. Students continued special divinity classes after the formal 
arts course while being schoolmasters, tutors, and clerks. One could call this 
“postgraduate” divinity studies, but again, the word “graduate” should be used 
in a qualified sense as many did not graduate with the MA.?” In reality the fully 
organized divinity curriculum varied after the arts course and was dependent 
upon the principal and the actual attendance of the student.?® 

As previously intimated, in the immediate post-1560 period not everything 
was orderly, consistent, and fully developed. In fact, it could be argued that 
many remnants of medieval Catholicism, be they statutorial, pedagogical, 
or theological, remained in some of the universities, such as King’s College 
Aberdeen.?9 Of the ancient Scottish universities, St Andrews may have come 


26 In Basel until the 17th century “there was no formal instruction in homiletics ... future 
pastors were expected to draw on what they had learned from other disciplines. The skills 
a preacher needed were taught in the arts faculty.’ Burnett, Teaching the Reformation, 165. 

27 Whytock, Educated Clergy, 28; Reid, “Education in Post-Reformation Scotland,’ 76. 

28 FBD, 141, gives the ideal of the divinity curriculum. This focussed on Greek and Hebrew 
exegesis but also included a work of Plato in Greek. 

29 The General Assembly of 1563 and 1565 ordered that all university regents must adhere to 
the Reformed religion or else be replaced. In the 1560s at King’s this was virtually impos- 
sible to enforce. It appears that it resisted the reforms of the FBD down to 1569, when two 
regents and the principal were deprived of their positions. The following years revealed a 
continuing struggle to transform King’s into a college educating Reformed ministers. See 
Stevenson, King’s College, 7-19. 
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the closest to what was later called a “divinity hall,” because after 1560 St Mary’s 
was known as a “divinity college or hall” with its own designated space. St 
Mary’s (or “New College” post-1560) numerically outnumbered the other uni- 
versities for divinity students for about forty years. No degrees in divinity were 
awarded in the Scottish universities in this post-1560 period. The Reformers 
associated them with medieval Catholic practice, not found in Antiquity. It is 
thus evident that there were some continuities in forms and pedagogy but also 
emerging discontinuities. 

According to the FBD, ideal training for the ministry in Scotland was not 
solely in the hands of the three universities, since the Church “exercise” played 
a major role. On the Continent and in England this was variously called 
“Prophezei,’ “prophesying, “lexercise,” “la congrégation” (or disputation), the 
“colloquy” or “coetus” The exercise helped to shape students who were becom- 
ing ministers as well as those coming into the Reformed Church from the 
priesthood or monastic orders as a retraining programme. The authors of the 
FBD Clearly were influenced by the major Reformers and Reformation centres, 
whether Zwingli, Bullinger (Zurich), Bucer, Capito (Strasbourg), the Lausanne 
classis and its various colloquies, Calvin, Beza (Geneva), 4 Lasco (London), 
and others.°° The exercise was an opportunity for the most learned ministers 
to present the requisite standards. Also, it allowed opportunity for exhorters 
to grow in their experience. Timmerman calls it an “exegetical seminary” that 
shows a commitment to humanist pedagogy.?! De Boer refers to the Genevan 
congrégations and disputations as a “form of communal theology.”32 Thus the 
Scottish exercise served as a way of developing orthodoxy and unity, recruiting 
ministers, and training them; it was primarily a ministerial occasion for “in- 
service training.” In the FBD the stated purpose of the exercise was “to the end 
that they themselves [ministers and exhorters] may either learn or else others 
may learn by them.’ 


30  Whytock, Educated Clergy, 30, n. 22; McMillan, Worship, 366. For Zwingli’s lectiones and 
Bullinger’s prophezei in Zurich, for the distinction between academic prophesy and the 
prophesy service, and for the Upper Rhineland school of biblical interpretation, see 
Timmerman, Heinrich Bullinger, 61-62, 124-125, 290. On the “exercise,” see especially de 
Boer, The Genevan School and his edition of Calvin’s Congrégations et disputations. De 
Boer looks at other “prophesyings” in Zurich, Lausanne, Strasbourg, London, Frankfurt, 
Wesel, and France and England, but does not expand on the less well documented 
Scottish exercise. See de Boer, Genevan School, 22-25, 41-44, 244-257. 

31 Timmerman, Heinrich Bullinger, 120, 126. 

32 De Boer, “Doing Theology in Geneva, ” 89-90. 

33 See McMillan, Worship, 366, quoting from the FBD text in Knox, Works 2, 244. For specific 
examples of the exercise meetings in Scotland, see Dunbar, “Synods and Superintendence,” 
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That the General Assembly took the exercise seriously is evidenced by a 
1577 ruling that if the two ministers who had been appointed to “prophecy and 
add” failed to attend, they were to be censured upon the first offence, and if it 
occurred again, they were to be deposed. The exercise portion meant an exe- 
gesis and interpretation of the assigned text done in lectio continua by the first 
minister; the “addition” by the second minister meant the application or the 
exhortation which would arise from the doctrine.*4 The exercise was also held 
at the beginning of the meeting before the “business.” Going beyond the period 
of the FBD into that of Melvillian reforms, the exercise continued to meet for 
this purpose. A tangential subject to ministerial education at the Reformation 
is that of vacancies in parishes. There were shortages and vacancies. But par- 
ishes were not destitute of all ministry, so that one can surmise that the short- 
fall was gradually reduced.%5 

Patterns at the universities post-1560 show that the principals were seen as 
doctors of the Church and that the universities were in the meantime still a mix- 
ture of the medieval order and the new reform. Lombard’s Sentences vanished; 
all teachers and students were required to subscribe to the 1560 “Confession of 
Faith and Doctrine.”6 


3 The Melvillian Period of Ministerial Education: 1574-1606 


The second distinctive period of ministerial education in Scotland began with 
the return of Andrew Melville (1545-1622) from Geneva to Glasgow College in 
1574. He had studied arts at St Andrews, philosophy under Peter Ramus in Paris, 


101-102; Whytock, Educated Clergy, 31; Kirk, Patterns, 113-114. Cf. Denis, “La prophétie.” On 
homiletical training, see de Boer, Genevan School, 50-51. 

34 See ‘Appendix D: Glossary of Terms’ in Whytock, in “History and Development,” 493-498. 

35  Bardgett, “‘Four Parische Kirkis,” 208. Cf. Kirk, Patterns, 148 (further details in Haws, 
Scottish Parish Clergy) with McCallum, Reforming the Scottish Parish, 17; the latter sees 
Kirk as being more positive while conceding that “a ministry was established in Fife with 
relative success and speed,’ and “[W]hatever problems the reformed church faced in 
establishing a ministry, the problem of totally vacant parishes was not a major one. The 
more serious problem was achieving a transition from an initial interim system whereby 
parishes shared access to ministers, to the ideal system, where every parish would have a 
preaching minister.” See also Sanderson, Ayrshire and the Reformation, 165, 110, suggesting 
that many readers also preached. 

36 Cant, University of St Andrews, 47-51; Mackie, University of Glasgow, 63; Coutts, A History, 
49-50; Bulloch, A History. For student life, see Melville, Diary; Whytock, Educated Clergy, 
33-34. FBD, 139, n. 20 clarifies that the BA was a faculty certificate; see also Reid, Divinity 
Principals, 46-47. 
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law in Poitiers, and finally theology and Church government under Theodore 
Beza in Geneva. In addition to his studies in Geneva, he taught Latin and Greek 
in the final classes of the schola private (secondary school) there.3” Melville, 
as principal, found Glasgow College in a precarious situation, but in 1577 it 
was given a new foundation: nova erectio.** Melville became the leading doctor 
at this time. His return to Scotland was marked by two significant develop- 
ments: new foundations for the universities and the Second Book of Discipline. 


3.1 Glasgow 

The nova erectio for Glasgow was a fusion of the medieval curriculum with 
Christian humanism. It was an arts degree that was heavily classical yet per- 
meated with Protestant piety. An arts course generally took three and a half 
years, while for those proceeding to theology it required four years to allow 
time for elementary Hebrew. The classical languages, Greek and Latin, were 
the mainstay of the course. Study was through lectures (dictates), readings, dis- 
putations, and memorization. 

The first class under Melville, the regent primus, graduated in 1578. Those 
continuing in theology remained under him, who was both principal and doc- 
tor of theology as well as minister of Govan Parish Church. Melville stressed 
the study of Hebrew and also some Chaldee and Syriac.*° He gave lectures on 
the Psalms and other books. Calvin's Institutes was his chief theological text 
next to the Scriptures. Student life at the college remained very cloistered with 
vigorous exercise in intellectual and religious knowledge.*! 

Melville achieved considerable success, as is evidenced by the movement 
of students from St Andrews to Glasgow due to Melville’s academic reputa- 
tion. At first, he provided all the teaching. Then his nephew, James Melville 
(1556-1614) began regenting in mathematics, logic, and moral philosophy (per- 
haps an early attempt at a modified specialized regenting). Hence there was a 
slow progression from the old regenting system to the new specialist system.4? 

Kirk wrote that the nova erectio was “a landmark in Scottish university organ- 
ization, and it was recognized as such by the other universities which sought 
to imitate features of the scheme. Melville had rescued Glasgow University 


37 Riddell, “Divinity,” 3. He refers to Melville’s new position at Glasgow, appointed by the 
General Assembly, as a “doctor” to interpret Scripture. 

38 Reid, Divinity Principals, 26-36; Durkan and Kirk, University of Glasgow, ix, 254, 270. 

39 Coutts, A History, 60-61. 

40 On Melville and Hebrew, see Holloway, “Melville and Christian Hebraism,” 27-44. 

41 Hazlett, “Ebbs and Flows,” 8-9. 

42 Durkan and Kirk, University of Glasgow, 282. 
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and had raised its stature immeasurably.’*3 Melville's influence, directly and 
indirectly, affected the continuing reform of St Andrews as is evidenced in its 
New Foundation, 1579, and likewise of King’s College, Aberdeen, and its New 
Foundation, 1583.44 


32 St Andrews 

One year after the New Foundation for St Andrews, Melville went to St Mary’s 
College as the university principal and professor of divinity. James Melville 
wrote that he went “sear against his will” and “for reforming of the universitie 
and erecting a college of divinitie for the profession of learned tongues and 
theologie against the seminaries of Reims and Rome.”45 St Mary’s then contin- 
ued its development as a divinity college, as had been envisaged in the FBD in 
1560. In the colleges of St Leonard’s and St Salvator’s, the old regenting system 
remained in effect but not at St Mary’s, where specialized regents were insti- 
tuted. Sessions lasted for eleven months for the arts course. In theology it was 
considerably less, probably four to six months. 

In his efforts to reorganize St Andrews University, Melville personally 
appealed to Thomas Cartwright and Walter Travers in England to accept chairs 
there in 1580.46 His desire was that all of the Scottish universities would be 
Reformed and essentially presbyterian academies much like in Geneva and 
elsewhere. 

Just as at Glasgow, degrees of theology at St Andrews were neither adver- 
tized nor awarded under Melville. Cant wrote of Melville that he “to some 
extent distrusted them as symbols of the old orders. For him, the really impor- 
tant thing was that candidates for the ministry should be adequately trained.”*” 
Some theology students evidently ended their studies with a thesis for dispu- 
tation.*® St Mary’s under Melville was the leading Scottish college of theology 
and attracted a number of Continental students from France, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, Germany, and Poland.*9 


43 Ibid., 287-288. 

44  Forthe respective texts of the New Foundations, see ibid., 430-438 (Glasgow); Stevenson, 
King’s College, 149-166 (Aberdeen). 

45 Melville, Diary, 83. 

46 Further details about Melville’s efforts, see Whytock, Educated Clergy, 38, Donaldson, 
“Scottish Presbyterian Exiles,” 67. 

47 Cant, University of St Andrews, 65-66. 

48 Ibid., 66. 

49 Ibid., 67, and Cameron, “Some Students from the Netherlands,” 49-77. On the example of 
Robert Bruce as a theology student, see Bruce, Sermons, Life, 6, 7. 
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Two other colleges were founded during this period of Melvillian reform, 
both with links to Melville. Edinburgh College was founded in 1583 under 
Robert Rollock (ca. 1555-1599) as regent. A decade later, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen was founded by George Keith (1549/50-1623), the 5th Earl Marischal, 
who had studied in Paris and Geneva under Beza. 


3.3 Edinburgh 

Robert Rollock had been a regent at St Andrews under Melville. Rollock com- 
menced a four-year arts course which he taught with the assistance of a second 
regent in year two. Again, the course was humanist with a stress on Latin and 
Greek, Ramist logic and ethics, and mathematics. Edinburgh College, a civic 
institution, was the first Scottish university not founded by papal bull, yet it 
shared many continuities with the ancient universities. The civil realm and 
the Church, as the “two kingdoms,” were closely interconnected for the pur- 
pose of educating leaders for civil society and Church through the Edinburgh 
or Tounis College.®° After the first class graduated in 1587, Rollock was made 
Edinburgh’s principal and professor (doctor) of theology. His duties were then 
more concentrated on the religious wellbeing of the students and the train- 
ing of ministers, and thus his involvement as an arts regent came to an end. 
Rollock, like Melville, was an advocate of Ramist philosophy and read aloud 
from Aristotle to the students each day, teaching also from Ramus’s Dialectics. 
Ramists stressed systematic and convenient “logical analysis” or “method.’>! 
It is easy to trace this in the typically doctrine-orientated sermons of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Ramus’s method stressed classification and “arranging con- 
cepts to make them understandable and memorable according to ‘method, 
the orderly presentation of a subject.’>? 

We have insight into what Rollock taught from John Welsh (1568/9-1622), 
one of Rollock’s students, and from Rollock’s own writings. Welsh graduated 
with an MA in August, 1588 and in 1589 was settled at Selkirk, later minister- 
ing in Ayr and France. He may have had only one year (one session) in the- 
ology. We learn that Rollock gave a lecture each Sunday at 7 a.m. in East Kirk 
Church and one on Sunday afternoon on the Heidelberg Catechism. All stu- 
dents, both arts and divinity, attended these along with many from the public. 
On Saturday mornings Rollock heard student disputations and on Saturday 


50 See Komlósi, “Dual Aspects,” 24-49, for a survey of the rise and early development of the 
Edinburgh College. 

51 Ong, “Ramus, Peter.” Ramus, Scholae. 

52 McKim, “Ramus, Peter.’ One study demonstrates that in Basel, the Ramist method shaped 
homiletical form; see Burnett, Teaching the Reformation, 169. 
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afternoons he took all students through Beza’s Quaestiones. “In order to facil- 
itate the memories of the students” he published a short analysis of this book 
entitled Prolegomena in primum librum Quaestiones Theodori Bezae.*? In addi- 
tion, he delivered extensive expository lectures to the students that were later 
published as nine commentaries. 

Rollock has become known as the father of Scottish covenant theology. His 
work as regent, principal, doctor, author, and minister is thus very important 
in the history of Scottish ministerial education as his influence on many minis- 
ters and regents was significant.5+ Beza, writing of Rollock’s commentaries on 
Romans and Ephesians, stated in 1596 that: 


[I] take it to be spoken without flattery or partiality, that I never read or 
met with any thing in this kind of interpretation more pithily, elegantly, 
and judiciously written: so as I could not contain myself, but must needs 
give thanks, as I ought unto God, for this so necessary and so profitable 
a work.55 


Like both Melville and the Geneva Academy with their stress on arts and theol- 
ogy, developing a multi-faculty university was not Rollock’s first priority. Rather, 
he believed that the training of men for the ministry was his fundamental task. 
Although evidence that Rollock taught Hebrew is not found in the writings of 
two of his students, Welsh or Charteris, this silence is not completely conclu- 
sive. Rollock had studied Hebrew under James Melville while at St Andrews.5® 


3.4 Aberdeen 

We know that in the late 1570s Principal Arbuthnot of Aberdeen was in corre- 
spondence with Andrew Melville about educational reform at King’s College. 
It received its New Foundation in 1582/3, and the guiding hand of Melville was 
clearly evident.” King’s New Foundation was modelled after Glasgow’s and 
centred the college on arts and theology. The curriculum for arts was to be 
rooted in the classics and the ideals of the Ramist version of Aristotle. As we 
have seen at Glasgow, Geneva, Edinburgh, and now King’s, medicine and law 


53 Woolsey, Unity and Continuity, 513-514; Rollock, Select Works 1, x, xiii; DSCHT, 726. 

54 McGowan, Federal Theology of Boston, 1, 4. See also Rollock, Select Works 1, xiii, 1-288. 

55 Woolsey, Covenantal Thought, 515, quoting from Letters, 332, lines 40-46 (Latin text); 
Bruce, Sermons, Life, 6,7; Young, Life of John Welsh, 25-27. 

56 Grant, Story 1, 213-214. 

57 Bulloch, History, 91; Stevenson, King’s College, 29-31; Durkan and Kirk, University of 
Glasgow, 288-289. See also Melville, Diary, 53. 
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were not prominent. The emphases were to be upon the humanities, the tools 
of exegesis, and the development of sound Reformed theology and piety in 
all students. The arts course allowed for the study of such other subjects as 
cosmography, geography, astronomy, and physiology. However, alongside this 
were the mandatory lectures on the Scots Confession of Faith and attendance 
at religious services conducted by the regents and principal (where Scripture 
was expounded, catechism taught, and a rigorous combination offered of exe- 
gesis and controversial theology in connection with Romans and Ephesians). 
Commenting on the curriculum of King’s, Stevenson states that this “was 
primarily a seminary training ministers’, much as Maag argues for Geneva 
Academy in an over-lapping time period.58 

King’s, like Glasgow, introduced Hebrew to final-year arts students who were 
proceeding into theology, yet it was of an inconsistent nature. The extent to which 
the actual reforms of the New Foundation were carried into effect is disputed; 
various visitations occurred before the end of the 16th century, a period of politi- 
cal instability. The old regenting system remained in effect at King’s, although the 
New Foundation did set forth that ideally the regents should specialize in their 
“professions.” The staff remained much as at Glasgow: a principal, who was the 
professor or doctor of theology and a doctor at the former cathedral church of St 
Machar, plus four regents and a grammarian, who served also at the local gram- 
mar school. The arts regents were usually recent MA graduates and studying for 
the ministry or local ministers who combined their duties in college and church. 
This was not a move away from the ideals in the FBD for these New Foundations, 
but rather stages of development “to hasten, intensify and systematise the process 
already initiated by the coming of Protestantism to the colleges.”59 King’s College 
made slow steps forward under the New Foundation, but by 1597 it was firmly on 
this footing.®° 

Marischal College (1593) in Aberdeen was also modelled on Glasgow’s New 
Foundation except it was to have only three regents plus a principal as profes- 
sor of theology, one who knew Hebrew and Syriac.® The college was granted 


58 Stevenson, King’s College, 54. For other summaries of curriculum and method, see ibid., 
42-47;. Rait, Universities of Aberdeen, 18-119, 254-258; Bulloch makes this statement, 
“Aristotle, though deposed, was reassessed, not ousted”, History, 78; Maag, “Education and 
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59 Stevenson, King’s College, 41. 

60 Durkan and Kirk, University of Glasgow, 289. 

61 On the founding of Marischal, see Henderson, Founding of Marischal College, 54: “the 
new college received the Church’s encouragement and blessing as a welcome addition 
to the institutions necessary for the provision of an increased number of well qualified 
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its own charter to award degrees and moved into the buildings of the old 
Franciscan friary. The charter’s preamble does speak of the neglect currently 
“n the northern parts of the Kingdom of Scotland” and of “an honourable, 
liberal and Christian education.”6? 

Again, Marischal was to have the arts course, which also included theol- 
ogy. There was no mention of law or medicine. Typically, like Glasgow and 
King’s, the college community resided together, regents were not permitted to 
marry, and the curriculum was basically the same. In the first class, the regent 
was given six months to accustom the students to written exercises in Latin. 
Perhaps this was to bring about a standard of unity, a problem Rollock faced 
when he began the first class at Edinburgh in 1583.83 Both Rait and Kirk main- 
tain that Marischal did follow the new specialist regenting system. The char- 
ter clearly expected this to be the case: “It is our desire that the teachers of 
our Academia shall not shift about to new professorships, but shall work in 
the same professorships, that the youths who ascend step by step may have a 
teacher worthy of their studies and talents.”64 

Rait shows that this new regenting system remained in effect until 1642/ 
43 when the old regenting system was introduced at Marischal under the 
Covenanters, setting aside the Melvillian and Genevan approach. Conversation 
in the college was in Greek or Latin and no arms were to be borne. To make one 
final comment on Marischal College about the names applied to the college as 
found in the charter: several times it is called a “gymnasium” or an “academia” 
or a “collegium”, but only once is it referred to as a “universitas.”® This is highly 
reminiscent of the Genevan and Strasbourg academies as well as the charter 
of Edinburgh College. The stress at this time was clearly to train the youth in 
the true Christian faith, and it was hoped that many would enter the ministry. 

The first principal of Marischal was Robert Howie (1568-ca. 1645). He had 
studied in Rostock and Basel universities as well as at Herborn Academy in 
Hessia under Caspar Olevianus, a leading Continental covenant theologian. 
Howie had been abroad from 1584-1591. He was yet another important link 
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between the teaching of covenant theology on the Continent and what was 
taught in Scotland to ministerial students. Following his principalship at 
Marischal, Howie became Melville’s replacement as principal at St Mary’s in 
1606.66 

Students of theology were also expected to attend the local presbytery “exer- 
cise.” Again, the colleges were not the complete system of training for minis- 
terial candidates in this period. In this Melvillian period, the formal erection 
of presbyteries was effected in 1581 when the General Assembly declared “the 
exercise may be judged a presbytery”®’; the presbytery took over the exercise 
which was but a presbytery in embryonic form. Kirk noted that this name 
change was “a change in name rather than a change in function.’®® 

It was granted to the exercise or presbytery to determine if a candidate for 
the ministry also possessed the inward call and had suitable gifts granted to 
him by God. Education without the inward call and gifts was for the exercise to 
judge.°9 The presbytery’s role in the assessment of students remained critical 
to the development of ministers. Student attendance was highest at the pres- 
bytery exercise meetings whena theology college existed within its bounds, as 
one would expect. The St Andrews exercise met at St Mary’s College (under 
Melville) and this made it an easy location for students to attend. The more 
outlying exercises had less student attendance yet were still important since 
readers, exhorters, and schoolmasters continued to attend during this period. 
The sBD may have implied that the transitional phase for readers and exhort- 
ers was over, but reality often dictated otherwise. 

Final accreditation in theology lay with the exercise in which a series of 
exercises, lectures, and trials were an essential part of most presbytery meet- 
ings. It appears that under Melville at St Mary’s, some theology students also 
disputed theses on such themes as predestination, justification, and the sac- 
raments. At King’s, Marischal, Edinburgh, and Glasgow there are no printed 
theses on record for the years 1577 to 1606. This does not mean that these3s or 
disputations were not requisite. Theology degrees were neither given for these 
theses nor for “graduation” in theology. 


66 On Howie, see Cameron’s “Introduction” to Letters, xvii-xxi, xxiii-xxvii, xliii—xlviii, 
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3.5 Fraserburgh 

There were two additional efforts to establish centres of higher learning in 
Scotland at that time. First, in 1581 a proposal was made before the Scottish 
Parliament to establish a college in the Orkneys.”° It appears that nothing 
came of this venture. Second, in 1592 Sir Alexander Fraser proposed to create 
a university at Fraserburgh and obtained a charter from King James. In 1597 
the Scottish Parliament was informed that the buildings had begun, and pro- 
vision was made for an endowment. Charles Ferme (1566-1617), a graduate of 
Rollock’s first class in Edinburgh and a regent there from 1590 to 1598, accepted 
the parish of Philorth, Fraserburgh. In 1600 the General Assembly appointed 
him the new principal while remaining the parish minister.” Three neighbour- 
ing ministers of Crimmond, Rathen, and Tyrie were appointed as regents.”2 
Ferme taught until 1605, when he was imprisoned for his defiantly presbyte- 
rian views at a time when episcopacy was being restored. It is unclear if classes 
resumed after his restoration to his parish in 1609. He may have continued as 
principal until his death in 1617. 

Two key aspects of ministerial training under Ferme can be affirmed: the 
application of Ramist logic in his commentary on Romans and a consistent 
theme of covenantal theology. Because little information is available concern- 
ing Fraserburgh, many questions remain as to how many ministers or other 
students were trained there. McCrie attributes Marischal College’s develop- 
ment to the demise of Fraserburgh.”? 


3.6 Impact of the Second Book of Discipline 

Finally, as previously intimated, the sBp was a lesser yet considerable influ- 
ence during this Melvillian period. The sBp was built upon the FBD in many 
regards. It stated that those entering ecclesiastical offices must be called both 
inwardly and outwardly and that candidates must exhibit soundness of the 
faith and godliness of life.”4 If one interprets the “elderships” to be really the 
exercise/presbytery, which appears to be how subsequent General Assembly’s 
viewed such, then ministerial examination rested clearly with the exercise/ 
“elderships.””> However, in contrast to the FBD, the details concerning the 
universities and their curriculum are absent in the sBD. This was a period of 
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refinement whereby the novo erectio and the sBD were building on the curric- 
ular framework of the FBD. 

The significant chapters of the sBpD for theological education concern the 
doctors and their office, chapters 5 and 12.76 Kirk called the office of doctor “a 
minor innovation” in the sBD, but perhaps it is more significant than that. The 
SBD sets forth the office of the doctor in the line of interpretation of Calvin. 
Kirk is correct that “there was much interaction between the two offices; there 
were both ministers who became doctors and there were those who in effect 
were doctors and who became ministers.’”’ This does raise the issue of plural- 
ities or of serving concurrently. The doctors were invaluable in congregations, 
exercises, and the colleges.’8 In the end the two offices became merged into 
one: teaching and pastoral ministry. 

It is clear that by 1600 the Kirk had made strides forward in promoting a 
Reformed, learned, and pious ministry. With the rise of the new colleges 
(Edinburgh, Marischal, and even the short-lived Fraserburgh) together with 
reforms within the three ancient universities, there was clearly a commitment 
and strategy to train an educated ministry for Scotland. The presbytery exercise 
also aided some readers to become exhorters and then ministers. By 1600 the 
actual number of ministers with arts degrees had substantially increased and 
even those who lacked the MA degree would have attended college, as many 
attended but never ‘graduated. Even in the remotest presbyteries, almost all 
ministers had the arts degree by 1638.79 In sum, evidence supports Holloway’s 
assertion that: 


from 1574 until 1607 it would be difficult to find a divine in Scotland who 
exerted greater influence in the preparation of candidates for the min- 
istry than [Andrew] Melville himself. Likewise, it would be difficult to 
identify a Renaissance scholar who did more to contribute to the growth 
of humanism in Scotland during this period than Melville.®° 


Undoubtedly, Melville was the key educational reformer and doctor of this 
period in Church and university. 
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The years 1606 to 1638, when episcopacy was reactivated in Scotland, mark 
another period of ministerial education.®* The exercise continued as a signif- 
icant means of informal training. Sometimes doctrine (disputation) was dealt 
with but at a presbytery or diocesan synod it usually involved a series going 
through books of Scripture (lectio continua). For example, in August 1620 the 
presbytery of Perth finished Romans and then commenced with 1 Corinthians. 
McMillan asserts that “the introduction of Episcopacy made no difference in 
the conduct of these meetings, except that in 1610 it was decided that if the 
Bishop was present he should moderate, and if not, then he was to appoint 
some person to act for him.”83 Again we find regulations for failure to attend. 
It appears that efforts were made to regulate the total time taken up by the 
exercise and addition. The diocesan presbytery of Dunkeld set it at one hour. 
Occasionally some were censured for being too long.84 


4.1 Accommodation to English Practices 

The effects of the FBD and New Foundations continued to hold influence in 
the colleges in certain regards. Chief college developments at this time were 
the establishment of chairs of divinity, the restoration of theological degrees, 
and a greater consistency in the study of Hebrew.®> The two-kingdom bond 
still linked state and Church, but in an accelerating Erastian form due to King 
James’s enthusiasm for his office as supreme governor of the Kirk. Ramism 
was displaced by many in arts (and exegesis) in favour of the more traditional 
Aristotelian philosophical approach, leading to a revival of interest in some 
earlier Reformed theologians who had retained Aristotelian concepts and 
methods.8° Some would argue this was closer to the medieval tradition. There 
was also a liturgical shift in the colleges more in line with Church of England 
practices.8” Further, the 1616 act of the Privy Council was likewise concerned 
with expanding the parish school system.88 


82 Holmes, “Education,” 73-75. 

83 McMillan, History of Worship, 368. 

84 Ibid., 368-369. 

85 Henderson, Religious Life, 38-39. For significant theological writings in this period, see 
Whytock, Educated Clergy, 52-53. 

86 See Gordon, “Peter Martyr Vermigli”’ and chapter by Alexander Broadie in the present 
volume. 

87 Holmes, “Education,” 74-75. 

88 Donaldson, Scotland, 263-264. 
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Both Edinburgh and King’s colleges received new chairs of divinity in 1620.89 
The FBD had actually proposed a teacher of divinity in addition to the princi- 
pal.°° Marischal had erected a chair of Divinity in 1616. The duties of the new 
professor in Edinburgh were to direct theology students in their reading, con- 
duct the exercise on Monday in the vernacular, lecture one hour on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings, and meet with students “privately” on Thursdays to 
ensure they were examining some theological loci in Latin by sustaining a the- 
sis at a disputation. “Private” meant a Latin disputation with only the theology 
students present. The professor was also expected “to teach something of the 
Hebrew tongue.”?! These were clearly advances, provided the principal as pri- 
marius professor of theology fulfilled his task by teaching divinity. It appeared 
that St Mary’s continued up to 1638 to be the best provided with teaching staff. 

As has been noted, conferring theological degrees ended in Scotland at 
the Reformation. King James vı and 1 sought their restoration in an effort 
to enhance uniformity of Churches and higher education systems in his two 
realms. The first two Doctor of Divinity degrees conferred at King’s College 
were given in 1620. It certainly appears from the records that this was not sim- 
ply an honorary degree but was connected to a theological thesis. Also, in these 
years the theses were printed by the Aberdeen printer, Edward Raban. Eleven 
were awarded DDs at King’s from 1620 to 1635. One unusual fact about them 
was that two of the 1 were also made Bachelors of Divinity simultaneously. 

Following the award of these BD degrees, it was over one hundred years 
before one was granted again at King’s.9? Post-1638, the Covenanting period 
did not promote theology degrees. John Row (1568-1646) saw the doctor as 
“the prelate’s eldest son and heir” and, “Doctoratus is nothing else but a step to 
a Prelacie.”9° Calvin, Melville, and the later Covenanters had understood the 
office of doctor in the Church as distinct from the degree. Neither Edinburgh 
nor Glasgow conferred a DD degree during the first episcopal period.°* 


89 Donaldson attributes this at King’s to Bishop Patrick Forbes who did much to try to ele- 
vate the college; Ibid., 267. 

go Cf. FBD, 141. 

91 Dalzel, History 2, 38-382. 

92 Officers and Graduates, 97-98, 109. 

93 Row, Historie, 261, 318; McCrie, Andrew Melville 2, 451-454. In Switzerland, Oswald 
Myconius saw the university doctorate as the introduction of papal errors and thus not 
suitable for ministers; Heinrich Bullinger insisted that doctors are primarily office-bearers 
of the Church; see Timmerman, Heinrich Bullinger, 268. 

94 Catalogue, 239; Munimenta 4 (Indices), xcix. In 1640, David Dickson in Glasgow was called 
“doctor,” meaning office, not the degree; see Munimenta 3, 304. 
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Those who received a DD degree in Aberdeen from the university chan- 
cellor, Bishop Patrick Forbes (1564-1635), were referred to as the “Aberdeen 
Doctors.” There are several issues with the Aberdeen Doctors. They have been 
linked with Arminianism, Catholicizing tendences, Reformed heterodox 
Amyraldism, but also with impeccable Reformed orthodoxy. Each doctor must 
be assessed on his own merits.9° There is no doubt that they were episcopa- 
lian, anti-Melvillian and anti-Ramist. Hence the arts curriculum was shifted 
away from Ramist logic which impacted ministerial education. Yet their classes 
were also humanist and strongly exegetical. Greek and Hebrew were taught. 
Divinity students assisted for two years as regents (up to a maximum of six 
years) and then went on to a church. 

Finally, mention must be made of the semi-episcopal General Assembly 
in Aberdeen in 1616. Apparently to rationalize limited financial and human 
resources, the Assembly proposed to centralize Scottish theological stud- 
ies in St Mary’s College, St Andrews, “quhilk sould be the seminarie of the 
Kirk within this realme.” Other reasons included a move to closer uniform- 
ity with the Oxbridge collegiate model.9” Further, the Assembly decided that 
each diocese was to help fund 2 students so that the total number studying 
in Scotland could be 26. The Assembly proposal was contrary to the Royal 
Instructions which had made the proviso that Glasgow would still conduct 
bachelor-level theological studies, but all doctoral-level theological study 
would be conducted at St Mary’s. None of the proposals were implemented 
and the whole scheme was aborted in the context of increasing resistance to 
royal anglicizing policies. However, it does illustrate that the topic of minis- 
terial education in the 1610s was being discussed anew and that there were 
endeavours to reshape strategies for such education within a wider “British” 
context envisaged by the king. 


95 Kearney, Scholars and Gentlemen, 89-90. He argues that Bishop William Forbes was an 
Arminian but that the Aberdeen Doctors, such as Baron and Barron, were within the 
parameters of Reformed orthodoxy. Denlinger argues likewise for Baron adopting the lat- 
ter descriptor, “orthodox Reformed.” See Denlinger, “Scottish Hypothetical Universalism,” 
83-102. Reid summarizes the Doctors well in “‘Ane Uniformitie in Doctrine’, 17-18. Cf. 
Mullan, Scottish Puritanism, 216-226, and now Denlinger, “The Aberdeen Doctors.” 

96 MacMillan, Aberdeen Doctors, 43-44. 

97 BUK, 596. Also, Hazlett, “Aberdeen General Assembly 1616” (forthcoming), and Reid, 
Humanism and Calvinism, 245-248. 
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5 Conclusion 


Ministerial education and training in Scotland 1560-1638 had affinities with 
its medieval past and yet took on new trajectories. While many details of 
the FBD were applied with less than rigid adherence and consistency, if not 
neglected, nevertheless it stands out as a remarkable visionary document for 
education, and theological education in particular, amongst all Reformation 
documents. Its theoretical perspectives continued to influence educationists, 
the new foundations, and the sBD; they were not totally ignored in the episco- 
pal reform period either. Yet this survey of the period from 1560 to 1638, also 
indicates something more: beyond reference to the FBD, many Protestant the- 
ological educators must be recognized as influential for this period.°® 

Further, ministerial education at the time must be studied together with 
models on the Continent (and latterly England) as part of the wider European 
context. These influences could be doctrinal, curricular, pedagogic, and so on. 
Likewise, to focus upon universities and to eclipse the presbytery exercise is to 
consider only part of the story. Yet less formally structured ministerial educa- 
tion, training and mentoring were and are difficult to quantify — whether par- 
ticipating in an exercise, acting as a regent, working as a schoolmaster, serving 
as a clerk for the eldership, learning while being a reader or exhorter, serving as 
a family tutor, or instructing as a catechist, and so on. 

Even the Reformation age had its educational divides, such as Ramism, 
humanism, and Aristotelianism. Also, the relationship of the two kingdoms — 
church and “commonwealth” — extended to and included education, whether 
school or university, and was a strong yet not an easy balance or bond. Church 
and society (as in medieval times) were conceived as one entity, even if distin- 
guishable. We must not read this period through the modern lens of contem- 
porary theological college faculties, seminaries, and specializations marginal 
to and largely detached from the secular world. The early-modern curriculum 
must be read as it was and taken as a whole — arts and theology — to build up a 
Christian society. Ultimately, despite whatever inconsistencies that might have 
existed, the link between teaching the Church’s faith (catechesis) and aca- 
demia was central to national educational reform and determined the emer- 
gence of a Reformed ministry educated in the Bible, philosophy, and theology. 


98 For charts listing many of the educationists for the whole period, see Whytock, Educated 
Clergy, Appendix A: 395-405; cf. ibid., 48-49. The word “professor” includes regent, pri- 
marius, master and doctor. 
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PART 6 


Legal Jurisdictions and Moral Order 


CHAPTER 15 


Evolution and Varieties of Church Courts and Laws 
in Reformation Scotland 


Thomas Green 


1 Introduction 


The evolution of church courts and laws in Scotland during the Reformation 
era was driven in part by a constitutional crisis occasioned by the “Wars of the 
Congregation” (1559-60), in part by the late medieval context within which 
that crisis occurred, and in part by the spontaneous growth of the courts of the 
new Church of Scotland. The first phase of the Scottish Reformation before 
1567, and particularly from 1559 to 1561, was achieved less by magisterial ref- 
ormation than by revolution with a military dimension. This revolutionary 
phase of the Reformation witnessed the end of Roman Catholic ascendancy 
in Scotland. As part of this, the courts of the Catholic Church in Scotland were 
suppressed, and the courts of the Reformed Church of Scotland developed 
relatively spontaneously outwith the confines of the late-medieval Scottish 
polity. Since the legal system of the Catholic Church was a major constituent 
part of the Scottish legal system, the overthrow of the old church courts during 
the Wars of the Congregation and the emergence of new church courts was 
not purely an ecclesiastical matter, but one with wide-ranging consequences 
for the broader legal system in respect of jurisdiction and law. Between 1559 
and 1567, the constitutional and legal status of both the old courts spiritual 
and the new Reformed church courts were confused and doubtful from the 
perspective of the Scottish constitution and legal system. In this respect, and 
in the interests of the maintenance of order within the Scottish legal system, 
Scotland’s supreme civil court, the Court of Session, made a decisive inter- 
vention and assumed the spiritual jurisdiction of the old courts spiritual in 
December 1560. This development had the potential to cut across the transfer 
of spiritual jurisdiction from the old church courts to the new ones. By 1564, 
the Court of Session’s intervention had effectively developed into the creation 
of a new system of commissary courts throughout Scotland. This new system 
of courts was effectively controlled by the Court of Session and replicated the 
legal functions of the old church courts. 
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The spiritual jurisdiction of the old church courts was entrusted to the new 
commissary courts, and the assumption of parts of the same jurisdiction by 
the new Reformed church courts was arrested.! The commissary courts occu- 
pied an undefined constitutional space between the old and the new church 
courts in Scotland, ensuring continuity of function with the old church courts 
while limiting the extent to which the courts of the Church of Scotland suc- 
ceeded to those of the Catholic Church. In this respect the revolutionary phase 
of the Reformation bequeathed Scotland two systems of courts, which can be 
seen, and indeed were seen at the time, as church courts, namely the commis- 
sary courts and the Reformed church courts. This complex legacy resulted in 
the retention of various aspects of pre-Tridentine canon law within the law of 
Scotland via the commissary system, together with the interpolation of vari- 
ous aspects of the “law of God” into Scots law via the Reformed church courts 
and acts of Parliament. Reconciling such contradictions and defining the 
respective jurisdictions of the commissary courts and the Reformed church 
courts remained an enduring problem in early-modern Scotland. There were 
various unsuccessful attempts to render the situation more cogent, principally 
through “restoring” the jurisdiction of the commissary courts to the Jacobean 
church episcopate, and thus re-incorporating the old spiritual jurisdiction into 
the Scottish Kirk. 


2 Late Medieval Context 


On the eve of the Scottish Reformation the courts spiritual of the Catholic 
Church formed a major constituent and long-established part of the Scottish 
legal system. The canon law of the Catholic Church was directly enforced in 
Scotland through the courts spiritual. And along with civil (that is, Roman) law, 
it formed the pan-European common law, the ius commune, which was rou- 
tinely incorporated into Scots civil law through the decisions of the Court of 
Session. The overthrow of papal authority and Catholic ascendancy in Scotland 
during the first phase of the Reformation accordingly brought with it both 
the suppression of the courts spiritual and the undermining of the authority 
of the major constituent part of the ius commune. Hence, and notwithstanding 
the fact that canon law was rejected within the context of the development 
of the jurisdictions of Reformed church courts, canon law continued not only 


1 See generally Green, Spiritual Jurisdiction. 
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to be administered within the new commissary courts, but to be recognized by 
the Court of Session as a major source of law in Scotland. 

In respect of constitutional theory and practice, the principle of spiritual 
jurisdiction in the late-medieval Scottish polity was long established and sta- 
ble. That the sole religion of the kingdom administered its own legal system 
independently of the civil and criminal jurisdictions of the Scottish Crown 
was not disputed. The legal system of the Catholic Church administered its 
own laws and jurisdictions for the government of its internal affairs, for the 
administration of its wealth, and for the regulation of all matters touching 
upon the sacrament of marriage, testaments and succession in moveables, 
together with various matters concerning minors, widows, accusations of slan- 
der, and breach of all contracts fortified by oaths.” Heresy trials appear to have 
been heard by virtue of direct and collective exercises of episcopal authority 
outwith the context of the ordinary courts spiritual. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the courts flowed primarily from the ordinary authority of the episcopate; 
yet, by virtue of the supreme appellate jurisdiction of the bishops of Rome, 
ordinary episcopal jurisdiction was governed by papal jurisdiction. As for the 
canon law enforced by the courts of the Scottish episcopate: while its authority 
was in part derived from the legislative competence of ecumenical councils 
of the Catholic Church (validated by papal participation and assent), and, in 
provincial matters, by councils of the Scottish Church, by the later medieval 
period its dominant component were the decretals of the bishops of Rome, 
and therefore papal authority and jurisdiction. 

Any attempt to reform Scottish church courts and the canon law they 
administered thus involved disturbing the balance of episcopal, conciliar, and 
papal jurisdiction and authority by which the spiritual jurisdiction was under- 
pinned. In this sense, when the Scottish courts spiritual were suppressed dur- 
ing the Wars of the Congregation, it can be seen in medieval constitutional 
terms as an attack upon ordinary episcopal jurisdiction. When the Reformation 
Parliament passed the Papal Jurisdiction Act: “Concerning the jurisdiction and 
autoritie of the bischope of Rome callit the Paip” on 24 August 1560, the dom- 
inant authority by virtue of which canon law had been received in Scotland 
was directly challenged and repudiated. From this perspective it follows that 
the concept of spiritual jurisdiction in its medieval constitutional sense was 
fundamentally rejected during the Scottish Reformation, and that as such it 
is problematic to conceive of the spiritual jurisdiction as an enduring concept 
which survived the Reformation. 


2 See generally Ollivant, Court of the Official. 
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Yet despite the radical challenge to the old conception of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion contained in the Scottish Reformation, various key concepts contained 
in the old idea survived. That the only recognized or established religion or 
Church within the Scottish kingdom enjoyed a source of authority distinct 
from that of the Scottish Crown was common to both Catholic and Scottish 
Reformed conceptions of the spiritual independence of the Church in 
Scotland. That the Reformed Church of Scotland’s governmental structures 
were an independent part of the Scottish legal system, being neither criminal 
nor civil, but rather ecclesiastical or spiritual, was first recognized by statute 
in 1567, a recognition which bore close resemblance to that enjoyed by the 
pre-Reformation Church. A third, more problematic and disputed, survival 
concerned the role of episcopal government within the post-Reformation 
Church, with a variety of constitutional, ecclesiological, and juristic con- 
flicts occurring down to the Glorious Revolution (1688). Yet notwithstanding 
the evolution of the concept of spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
Scotland during the era of the Reformation and beyond, it remains a neces- 
sary, and perhaps the only adequate perspective from which to consider the 
evolution of church courts and laws in Reformation Scotland within their 
historical, rather than confessional, contexts. 

A multitude of pressing problems and questions surrounded the subject of 
the ecclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction during the1560s. Acomplexity in terms 
of the extant source materials arises from the fact that there were two princi- 
pal perspectives from which the issue of church law and jurisdiction might be 
viewed, namely that of the Scottish legal profession and that of the Protestant 
party. The lawyerly view was dominated by doubts arising on account of the 
revolutionary progress of the Reformation during the Reformation crisis. Such 
doubts were not shared by the progressive Protestant party, which held many 
of the triumphs of the Reformation crisis to have been valid, both as to religion 
and law: quite simply the Catholic ascendancy had been overthrown, and the 
Protestant ascendancy had begun. The authority of Rome, of canon law, and 
of the old spiritual jurisdiction had been duly overthrown as manifestations of 
Antichrist. In place of the old order, Reformed church courts administering the 
law of God had succeeded, exercising both disciplinary and matrimonial juris- 
dictions, taking trial of matters relating to heresy and true doctrine, govern- 
ing admissions to church offices (but not benefices) and the administration of 
the sacraments, and maintaining pure Reformed liturgy and the preaching of 
the Word of God. The principal development within the Scottish legal system 
which contradicted the revolutionary Protestant view in respect of canon law 
and the matrimonial jurisdiction of the new church courts was the creation of 
the commissary system, a development underpinned primarily by the lawyerly 
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view of the Reformation crisis of 1559-1561. The alteration of the Scottish con- 
stitution through a series of constitutional crises was a defining feature of the 
Scottish Reformation in respect of the evolution of church courts and laws. In 
order to understand and differentiate the constitutional complexities which 
surrounded the spiritual jurisdiction during the Reformation, a chronological 
consideration of those crises is required. 


3 Evolving Church Courts 


This constitutional history begins with the suppression of the courts of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland. As part of the somewhat ad hoc programme of 
ecclesiastical reform carried through by the Lords of the Congregation during 
the revolution of 1559 to 1560, it appears that when areas fell within their sphere 
of influence the courts spiritual were simply closed down as the Reformed reli- 
gion emerged into the public life of burghs. Evidence for this early feature of 
Protestant reform in Scotland first emerges clearly among the surviving evi- 
dence following the deposition of Mary of Guise (1515-1560) from the regency 
of Scotland in October 1559. At that time, leading Lords of the Congregation 
began to issue various ordinances in the name of Scotland’s sovereigns, Mary, 
queen of Scots and Francois 11 (queen consort and king of France respectively) 
and by purported authority of the Scottish Privy Council. One such ordinance 
ordained that no consistorial, or spiritual, court be convened thereafter, with 
the penalty for disobedience being the execution of any ecclesiastical judge 
who acted in defiance of the same. The same ordinance stated that prospec- 
tive litigants in the old courts spiritual ought to bring such actions before civil 
courts, such as those convened by sheriffs or the Lords of Council and Session, 
no mention being made, so far as the evidence survives, of the kirk sessions 
of the new Church of Scotland.? This suppression was revolutionary in its 
approach, in that the old system was overthrown by an authority of doubtful 
legitimacy and without full and methodical legislative provision being made 
as to how the legal system of the late-medieval Church ought to be replaced. 
Nevertheless, it appears from among some of the earliest-known pro- 
ceedings of the first kirk sessions that they were hearing actions of divorce 
during the period between the suppression of the old courts spiritual dur- 
ing the autumn of 1559 and the enactment of legislation by the Reformation 
Parliament in August 1560.4 On the one hand, actions for divorce had been the 


3 Keith, History 1, 247-248. 
4 Donaldson, “Church Courts,” 367; Green, Consistorial Decisions, item 9. 
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exclusive preserve of the Catholic church courts, and in the divorce actions 
heard by the earliest kirk sessions it is possible to argue for an at least partial 
assumption of the old spiritual jurisdiction by the Reformed Kirk in succession 
to the Catholic Church. Yet on the other hand, the type of divorce action on the 
ground of adultery heard by the earliest kirk sessions was predicated upon a 
rejection of the doctrine of the sacrament of marriage by which the canonical 
law of marriage had been underpinned. In this there was at once an apparent 
assumption of jurisdiction and a rejection of authority; a simultaneous con- 
tinuation and fundamental challenge to the medieval conception of spiritual 
jurisdiction. Yet beyond the earliest fragments of evidence, further extant evi- 
dence for the early 1560s demonstrates that the early matrimonial jurisdiction 
of the early Church of Scotland encompassed almost all types of cases previ- 
ously heard by the old courts spiritual.5 In these respects the new, Reformed 
church courts developed rapidly within the context of the emergence of the 
Protestant congregations of Scotland into the public life of the kingdom. For 
a brief period, these new courts spontaneously developed their own spiritual 
jurisdiction without recourse to the rest of the Scottish legal system, in effect 
creating a jurisdiction which fell somewhere between a Catholic church court 
and a disciplinary Genevan consistory. The new church courts rejected canon 
law and sought rather to administer the “law of God.” 

The next major event in this constitutional history was the convening of the 
Reformation Parliament in 1560. This most likely proceeded upon a summons 
issued by the Lords of the Congregation, again in their assumed capacity as the 
Scottish Privy Council. As to church courts and law, the Papal Jurisdiction Act 
abrogated all “papal jurisdiction” within the Scottish realm.® In this, and inso- 
far as the legislation was acknowledged as law, any form of appellate jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the bishops of Rome, including the delegation of such juris- 
diction to papal judges delegate within Scotland, together with the jurisdiction 
exercised by papal legates, fell to the ground. In addition, it may be argued that 
implicit in such legislation was a rejection of the authority of all papal judg- 
ments pronounced by virtue of appellate jurisdiction, and thus all the decreets 
and decretals contained in canon law. More broadly, such legislation also abol- 
ished the involvement of papal government in the processes surrounding the 
provision of churchmen to Scottish benefices. But what is difficult to argue 
within the contemporaneous context is that the Papal Jurisdiction Act of 1560 


5 See Introduction in St And. Regist. 1, xxxvi-xlv, and Green, Spiritual Jurisdiction, chapter 4. 
6 RPS: A1560/8/4. 
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abolished the ordinary jurisdiction of the Scottish episcopate, upon which 
rested the ordinary jurisdiction of the old courts spiritual.” 

Beyond a consideration of this legislative act of the Reformation Parliament, 
it is also necessary to consider briefly the provision made by this Parliament 
for the government of Scotland during the continuing absence of Scotland’s 
sovereigns in France. As part of the delicate negotiations surrounding the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Congregation, which had resulted in the Treaty 
of Edinburgh and the Concessions to the Nobility and People of Scotland,® 
provision had been made whereby the proceedings of what came to be the 
Reformation Parliament might be legitimated, notwithstanding the fact that it 
had been irregularly summoned. Part of the terms of the settlement in effect 
stated that, should the forthcoming Parliament remit matters touching reli- 
gion to the queen and king of Scots for further consideration, the three estates 
could participate in the nomination of those persons by whom a Council of the 
Realm would be constituted, and by which the government would be carried 
on during the continued absence of Scotland's sovereigns in France. As is well 
known, the Reformation Parliament ignored or rode rough shod over many 
of the procedures outlined in the Concessions, and, without the agreed refer- 
ence to Mary and her consort, Francois II, Parliament proceeded to appoint 
a “Council of the Realm,” or as it has sometimes been styled by historians, a 
provisional government.? 

This remarkable state of constitutional affairs within the kingdom gener- 
ated the fundamental dividing line between the two principal perspectives 
which can subsequently be seen to have been at play in relation to the spiritual 
jurisdiction. On the one hand, for the Reformation party triumphant, Catholic 
ascendancy in Scotland had been seemingly brought to an end: the legal sys- 
tem and jurisdiction of the Catholic Church by which heresy trials had been 
prosecuted against the Protestant faithful had been abolished; papal jurisdic- 
tion had been abrogated; the Mass outlawed; the true religion openly preached 
and Reformed worship established; and the Confession of Faith (1560) had 
been accepted by Parliament. The Protestant nobility had been justified in 
reforming the Church in the face of royal inaction; Mary of Guise had rightly 
been deposed from the regency, and her authority had devolved upon the 
Lords of the Congregation. Parliament had been lawfully summoned and its 
legislation was valid. 


7 Donaldson, Scottish Reformation, 6o. 

8 Keith, History 1, 286-306. 

9 McNeill, “‘Our Religion, Established Neither by Law or Parliament,” 68-89; Donaldson, 
Scottish Reformation, 55. 
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On the other hand, there was a powerful counter-narrative to this view; and 
it was generated by law, and maintained by lawyers, Catholic and Protestant 
alike. A regent could not be deposed without the sovereign’s consent, and 
thus the ordinances issued by the Lords of the Congregation in their assumed 
capacity as the Privy Council were not lawful, so that the suppression of the 
courts spiritual had no basis in law. Parliament had not been summoned by 
the sovereign, or by virtue of an authority duly delegated by the sovereign to 
a lawful Privy Council. The procedures proposed in the “Concessions to the 
Nobility and People of Scotland” had not been observed: consequently the leg- 
islation enacted by the Reformation Parliament did not receive royal assent 
and as such could not be considered to enjoy the force of law.!° Finally, the pro- 
visional government appointed by the Reformation Parliament had received 
no formal authorization or delegation of authority from Mary and Francois, 
and could not as such govern legitimately in the name of the Crown. 

Nevertheless, before Mary’s return to Scotland in August 1561, the provi- 
sional government of Scotland continued the work of Reformation untrou- 
bled by lawyerly qualms; the gains of the Lords of the Congregation and the 
Protestant religion were maintained and advanced, and the legislation of the 
Reformation Parliament essentially enforced. The provisional government 
continued to issue ordinances by virtue of purported Privy Council author- 
ity: these instruments were used both to appoint the first regional superinten- 
dents of the Church of Scotland, and to issue commissions to both the kirk ses- 
sion and superintendents’ courts to hear matrimonial, or consistorial, actions 
(once the preserve of the old courts spiritual). At the same time, kirk sessions 
and superintendents’ courts, together with the courts of reforming bishops 
(sitting with kirk sessions) and the General Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland 
exercised the consistorial jurisdiction, apparently by virtue of a spontaneous 
development of jurisdiction. The constitutional reason, or reasons, for doing 
so are not to be found in detail among the extant evidence, but it is possi- 
ble that some within the early Kirk claimed an inherent right of the courts of 
the Kirk so to act; or that ideas about the Kirk’s right to interpret and enforce 
the law of God pertained; or that the Protestant faithful voluntarily submit- 
ted themselves to the discipline and arbitration of the new church courts; or 
that some conception of the ordinary jurisdiction of a reformed episcopate 
was also at play.!! Whatever the constitutional basis, the courts of the Church 
of Scotland developed rapidly during this period. There was a clear system of 


10 See generally McNeill, “Our Religion.” 
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parochial kirk sessions, regional superintendents and some Reformed bishops, 
and a national General Assembly functioning by the time of Mary Stewart’s 
return in August 1561. They were, moreover, developing their own inherent dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction alongside assuming the consistorial jurisdiction of the 
old courts spiritual. 


4 The Court of Session 


The partial assumption of the old spiritual jurisdiction by the courts of the early 
Church of Scotland was not the only development of note between August 
1560 and August 1561. In December 1560, the Lords of Council and Session, 
that is to say the judges of the Court of Session, laid claim and asserted their 
right to administer the entire spiritual jurisdiction and hear spiritual actions 
during the continued “cessation” of the old courts spiritual.!* On the one hand, 
no objection could be made against this assertion by the Reformation party, 
in so far as the “Privy Council” ordinance by which the old courts spiritual 
had been suppressed during the autumn of 1559 had redirected litigants with 
spiritual causes to the civil courts. Yet on the other hand, the Lord President of 
the Court of Session, Henry Sinclair (b.1508), was bishop of Ross and remained 
a Catholic until his death in 1565. Moreover, half of the remaining fourteen 
judges of the Court of Session were churchmen of the old order. For the judges 
of the Court of Session it was cogent that a bench of judges endowed by an 
ecclesiastical college of justice founded by a bull of Pope Paul 111 (half of 
whose number were of the spiritual estate, and whose president was by right 
a prelate of the Catholic Church) ! should hear spiritual actions in view of 
the revolutionary suppression of the legal system of the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the Reformation crisis. In addition, it may be noted that while many law- 
yers may have held that the legitimacy of the authority of many aspects of the 
Scottish polity had had their legitimacy compromised during the revolution 
(namely the office of regent, the privy council and Parliament), by contrast 
the Court of Session had survived the crisis relatively untouched. Being one of 
the last remaining constituent parts of the Scottish polity whose functions and 
legitimacy were not the subject of legal uncertainties and doubts, the exten- 
sion of the Court of Session’s authority into the sphere of the spiritual juris- 
diction could reasonably be expected to instil stability into the Scottish legal 
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system at a time of confusion and potentially far-reaching crisis. The revolu- 
tionary and often spontaneous developments within the Scottish legal system 
which had occurred relative to the old courts spiritual and the new Reformed 
church courts were in part arrested by the assumption of the jurisdiction of the 
Catholic Church by the Court of Session in December 1560, and by the allied 
creation of the commissary courts in 1564. 

When Mary Stewart landed at Leith in August 1561 and issued the 
Proclamation of Leith, which granted de facto legal protection to the state 
of religion as found universally standing upon her majesty’s return,!* new 
Reformed church courts were already present throughout many Scottish 
burghs. In addition to their exercise of a new disciplinary jurisdiction, they were 
hearing actions concerning marriage and heresy previously falling within 
the purview of the old spiritual jurisdiction; yet at the same time the Court 
of Session had assumed a temporary administration of the old spiritual juris- 
diction. In September 1561, Mary appointed directly her own Privy Council.!6 
Three things are notable about this development: first, no more superinten- 
dents of the Church of Scotland were appointed by the Privy Council after this 
date; second, Mary’s Privy Council may on occasion have commissioned kirk 
sessions and superintendents to hear matrimonial causes, as had the “Privy 
Councils” of the revolutionary phase of the Reformation; and third, when the 
Law of Oblivion was enacted by the first Parliament of Mary’s personal reign 
in 1563,” the end date of the period of indemnity or amnesty granted to those 
involved in the illegalities of the Wars of the Congregation coincided with 
Mary’s appointment of her Privy Council. 

From this it appears that many lawyers were content that lawful govern- 
ment had been resumed following Mary’s return. And while the legislation of 
the Reformation Parliament was not again enforced until its ratification (by 
royal assent of the new regent) in December 1567 following Mary’s abdication, 
the Proclamation of Leith and the Law of Oblivion gave the de facto gains 
of the Protestant religion in Scotland lawful validity. Had matters continued 
as they had developed up to August 1561, the evolution and development of 
church courts and laws in Reformation Scotland may have remained a rela- 
tively straightforward matter, with the jurisdiction of the old courts spiritual 
being for the most part administered by the Court of Session, and with the 
governmental structures of the Church of Scotland acting also as courts of the 
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land in respect both of their new disciplinary jurisdiction and of matrimonial 
actions and proceedings concerning heresy. The Reformation party would 
probably have been content with this arrangement; and certainly, lawyers and 
judges now had some sort of legal framework within which to navigate the 
monumental alterations within the Scottish legal system occasioned by the 
“uproar for religion.” Yet there was one central problem with this settlement, 
which made itself known during the course of 1562 and 1563: the sheer vol- 
ume of business transacted by the old courts spiritual was of such a magni- 
tude that neither the Court of Session, nor the kirk sessions, superintendents’ 
courts and reformed episcopal courts of the Church of Scotland could cope 
with the strain placed upon them as a result of the suppression of the legal 
system of the Catholic Church: the new settlement was not actually sustain- 
able. In the years immediately following Mary’s return, the Court of Session 
began to commission groups of advocates on an ad hoc basis to hear spiritual 
actions in St Giles’ collegiate church, the seat of the last Catholic court that 
had sat in Edinburgh. However, the General Assembly petitioned Mary’s Privy 
Council, requesting that either the consistorial jurisdiction be given up to the 
Kirk entire, or else some men of good lives be appointed to hear the same.!9 


5 The Commissary Courts 


Mary’s Privy Council formally appointed a commission in late 1563 to advise 
upon the problem of the “jurisdiction which was accustomed to be exercised 
by the prelates of this realm.’2° The commission was headed by Bishop Henry 
Sinclair and comprised of a group of judges and officers of state among whom 
the “lawyerly” view of the legal contexts generated by the Reformation crisis 
was for the most part held. These commissioners in effect proposed that a sur- 
rogate system of commissary courts be erected throughout the realm whereby 
the legal function and capacity of the old courts spiritual might be replicated 
within the Scottish legal system. This new system was not the direct result of 
a specifically Protestant programme of reform, but rather a conservative and 
pragmatic attempt to comprehensively restore order within the Scottish legal 
system. Many of the more important jurisdictions of the old courts spiritual 
were centralized into a series of national jurisdictions exercised by the super- 
ior court of the new system, the Court of the Commissaries of Edinburgh. This 
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also acted as a court of appeal for the inferior local commissary system. The 
judges of this court sat in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, as did the judges of the 
Court of Session. The Court of Session was appointed court of final appeal for 
the entire commissary system, and soon obtained the right to appoint judges 
to the new system, an arrangement which can be seen as an extension of the 
Court of Session’s involvement in the spiritual jurisdiction since 1560. The local 
commissary courts were akin to the old diocesan courts spiritual; the Court 
of the Commissaries of Edinburgh represented in part the function of the old 
archiepiscopal courts at St Andrews and Glasgow, and in part a process of cen- 
tralization of jurisdictions which was a marked feature of the formation of the 
Scottish state. The Court of Session, as final court of appeal, performed the 
functions once performed by the papal Rota Sacra Romana or by papal judges- 
delegate. The role of the courts of the Church of Scotland in respect of the new 
system was passed over in silence.?! 

In terms of the constitutional theory by which this new arrangement was 
underpinned, the lawyerly narrative of the consequences of the period 1559 
to 1563 for the Scottish polity was to the fore. When the judges of the Court 
of Session had assumed the spiritual jurisdiction in December 1560, they pro- 
ceeded upon the narrative that this was a justifiable expedient in such circum- 
stances as the courts spiritual cease to sit, providing the specific example of the 
circumstances which could pertain during war. In this, the judges of the Court 
of Session took the view that their involvement in the spiritual jurisdiction was 
valid until such time as the judges of the old courts spiritual resumed sitting in 
judgment: this view could be sustained within the context of the Proclamation 
of Leith and Law of Oblivion by maintaining that the courts spiritual were 
de facto suppressed but had not been lawfully abolished. This understanding 
formed the basis of the constitutional position of the new commissary sys- 
tem, in that the charter by which Mary appointed the first Commissaries of 
Edinburgh and delineated their jurisdictions stated that their appointment 
proceeded upon the “absence or inaction” of the old courts spiritual.?? 

It therefore remained a constitutional possibility that the Scottish epis- 
copate might resume its administration of the spiritual jurisdiction at some 
future date. Such a “restoration” occurred during 1566, when Mary restored the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of St Andrews, discharging the Commissaries 
of Edinburgh from their new jurisdictions within the diocese of St Andrews. 
This restoration proved almost at once abortive: not only did it violate the 
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Proclamation of Leith, but caused considerable alarm among the Protestant 
faithful, conjuring before them once more a perceived threat of renewed pros- 
ecutions for heresy.?* It was accordingly short-lived, and contributed in part 
to the collapse of Mary Stewart's personal reign, and her forced abdication at 
Loch Leven Castle (Kinross) in July 1567. 

In the immediate wake of the failure of Mary’s reign, her half-brother, Lord 
James Stewart (1531-1570) and Earl of Moray, was appointed as regent, and 
the three estates lawfully summoned to sit in Parliament. The ensuing “sec- 
ond” Reformation Parliament ratified and re-enacted the legislation of the 
original Reformation Parliament,?+ thereby resolving any difficulties which 
had surrounded the legality of the original legislation. In addition, the same 
Parliament enacted the Church Jurisdiction Act which acknowledged the 
courts of the Church of Scotland as part of the Scottish legal system. The same 
act also appointed a commission which was to look into the matter of defining 
the ecclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction of these Reformed church courts.?° 
Had this commission ever reported, the delineation of the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the Church of Scotland in relation to the civil jurisdiction of the Court 
of Session and the jurisdiction of the commissary courts might have clearly 
been defined. But the commission never did report, and perhaps it is no won- 
der: the complexities involved in producing such a report were legion. On the 
one hand, the polity of the Church of Scotland was not yet obviously stable; 
defining the roles and jurisdictions of superintendents and reforming bishops 
potentially involved a host of difficulties surrounding the continued validity 
of episcopal authority in the Church. On the other hand, it was not at all clear 
how to define the jurisdiction of the new commissary courts, for the source 
of their jurisdiction had been left intentionally vague by the lawyers who had 
created the new system. It might be argued that the commissary courts, like 
the Court of Session before it, simply administered the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Catholic Church until such time as its courts became active once again. 
But since such a prospect was no longer even a latent constitutional possibility 
by the end of 1567, the ongoing constitutional basis of the commissary courts 
was difficult to determine. In the absence of any report by the Parliamentary 
commission, it fell to the judges of the Scottish legal system to define through 
case law such matters as and when they arose. 

During the Reformation era, it fell primarily to the judges of the Court 
of the Commissaries of Edinburgh and those of the courts of the Church of 
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Scotland to determine any jurisdictional disputes between themselves. The 
result appears to have been a concerted effort on the part of the Commissaries 
of Edinburgh, following their appointment, to curtail any subsequent exercise 
of a consistorial, or matrimonial, jurisdiction by the courts of the Church of 
Scotland, while at the same time fully acknowledging the disciplinary juris- 
diction of the courts of the Kirk. At St Andrews, the superintendent of Fife, 
Fotherick, and Strathearn, John Winram (ca. 1492-1582), appears to have per- 
sisted in hearing some types of matrimonial causes until the early 1570s.2° In 
general terms, the commissary courts and Reformed church courts appear to 
have differentiated and coordinated their respective consistorial and discipli- 
nary jurisdictions, although jurisdictional tensions between the new church 
courts at St Andrews and the Commissaries of Edinburgh may be observed. In 
addition, the Church of Scotland did from time to time object to the mingled 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the commissary courts, particularly in respect of 
benefices;?’ and calls from the Kirk for the abolition of the commissary courts 
were not unknown. 

The constant problem of defining the constitutional basis of the new 
Reformed church courts and the new commissary courts meant that while these 
courts were lawfully acknowledged parts of the Scottish legal system, a theoret- 
ical framework in which they might make sense within the post-Reformation 
polity remained elusive. Outwith the context of Mary’s personal reign, the com- 
missary courts looked especially odd: quasi-spiritual royal courts which admin- 
istered the old spiritual jurisdiction. In addition, the internal polity of the Church 
of Scotland continued to evolve: on the one hand, since no superintendents 
were ever appointed beyond the 5 nominated by the provisional government of 
August 1560 to August 1561, the office ceased to be exercised through either the 
death of the original superintendents, or their demission of office. The office of 
bishop and attendant jurisdictions was also often a matter of uncertainty, and, 
of course, conflict, while the intervening layer of Church government between 
the parochial kirk sessions and the national General Assembly came in time to 
be occupied by regional presbyteries. The interaction or otherwise of the com- 
missary courts and the earliest presbyteries of the Church of Scotland has never 
been studied. 

The first full-scale attempt to render the existence of the commissary 
system more constitutionally comprehensible occurred as part of the resto- 
ration of episcopacy within the Church of Scotland during the first decade 


26 See Green, Consistorial Decisions, xxxix-xli. Cf. Dunbar, Reforming the Scottish Church, 
100-101, 135. Cf. Green, Spiritual Jurisdiction, chapter 7. 
27 SBD, 228. 
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of the 17th century. As part of the resurrection of episcopal government 
within the Church of Scotland, the entire jurisdiction of the commissary 
courts was “restored” to the Scottish episcopate in 1609. On the one hand, 
the Jacobean episcopate at once reorganized the internal distribution of 
jurisdictions within the commissary courts, so that the national jurisdic- 
tions of the Commissaries of Edinburgh were in large part broken up to 
the benefit of local commissary courts, which began to resemble the old 
pre-Reformation diocesan courts they had replaced. One the other hand, 
while the Court of Session lost its power of appointment of judges to the 
commissary courts (a power which went to the episcopate), it remained 
the final court of appeal for the commissary system. The apparent constitu- 
tional difficulty of how appeal might lie from episcopal commissary courts 
to Scotland’s supreme civil court was elided by styling the Court of Session 
“the king’s great consistory.”?® 

Jacobean episcopacy was bound up with various periods of conflict 
between the Church of Scotland and the Scottish, or indeed from 1603 the 
British, Crown, over one of the great ecclesiastical issues of the 17th century. 
This related to episcopal and presbyterian government of the Church, with its 
attendant debates over the role of the Crown in ecclesiastical affairs, the extent 
to which the sovereign was a source of spiritual as well as temporal authority, 
and the extent to which the Church of Scotland exercised autonomous spiritual 
authority and an attendant right of self-government. The precise interrelation 
between the evolving polity of the Church of Scotland and the maintenance of 
that polity as part of the Scottish legal system has never been studied in detail. 
Yet from 1609 the commissary courts were firmly pegged to episcopal govern- 
ment, which meant that their survival as a discrete part of the Scottish legal 
system was challenged with the first abolition of episcopacy (1638/39) in the 
Scottish Church during the covenanting revolution, and, following the restora- 
tion of episcopacy at the Restoration (1660), the final abolition of episcopacy 
(1690) following the “Glorious Revolution”. The subject of the courts of the 
Church of Scotland, episcopacy, presbyterianism, the commissary courts and 
the wider Scottish legal system remains unstudied for the post-Reformation 
period down to the Glorious Revolution (1688). 

From that time on, the polity of the Church of Scotland became endur- 
ingly stable, and the system of kirk sessions, presbyteries, synods, and General 
Assembly by which the Church was governed was specifically protected in law 
against interference by the British state from the time of the Union of 1707. At 


28 — RPS:1609/4/20; Balfour Practicks 2, 664. 
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the same time, the organs of government of the Church of Scotland remained 
an acknowledged part of the Scottish legal system. In respect of the commis- 
sary courts, notwithstanding the eradication of the principle of episcopacy by 
which the British Stewarts had sought to provide a valid constitutional basis 
for their continued existence, they remained a discrete part of the Scottish 
legal system until well into the 19th century. Yet despite their continued exist- 
ence, within the context of the presbyterian ascendancy, the jurisdiction of the 
commissary courts was firmly held to be civil, and thus emanating from the 
Crown. Accordingly, just as the Reformation-era conception of the jurisdiction 
of the commissary courts as some sort of legacy of the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the old religion administered by the Court of Session and subsequently the 
commissary courts gave way to a conception of that jurisdiction as episcopal, 
the episcopal model finally ceded to an enduring conception of the commis- 
sary jurisdiction as civil. 

Within this late context, the matter of defining the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the courts of the Church of Scotland within the Scottish legal system became 
less complicated, in that it required delineating primarily in respect of the civil 
jurisdiction of the Court of Session, without the intervening complication of 
the commissary courts. Yet curiously enough, just as the Parliamentary com- 
mission appointed in 1567 had in effect deferred the task of defining or at least 
delineating the bounds of the differing jurisdictions of the Scottish legal sys- 
tem, spiritual and civil, to case law, so too the delineation of the bounds of the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland continues to be the subject of judicial 
pronouncement by the Court of Session as and when disputed points arise; 
while such matters are now largely settled, they rest for the most part upon 
case law. 

In these respects, the evolution and variety of church courts in Reformation 
and post-Reformation Scotland can be seen to have been generated by an 
intense sequence of constitutional events (and reactions to them) during the 
period from 1559 to 1567. This bequeathed to subsequent generations an occa- 
sionally confused and contested constitutional legacy. Yet, in broad terms, the 
two types of church courts which endured were those by which the Church 
of Scotland was governed, and the commissary courts. The period of the evo- 
lution of the internal government of the Church of Scotland and the period 
of the evolution of differing constitutional understandings of the basis of the 
commissary courts were often coterminous. Both were brought to an endur- 
ing conclusion by the final triumph of presbyterianism within the Church of 
Scotland in 1690. 
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Having sketched the evolution of church courts, it remains to consider the 
evolution and varieties of church laws. The complicating factor in this respect 
is that neither the canon law of the pre-Reformation courts spiritual, nor the 
“law of God” enforced by courts of the Reformed Kirk, nor the laws of the com- 
missary courts, were bounded within the limits of their own jurisdictions, but 
rather enjoyed currency throughout the Scottish legal system. 

In the pre-Reformation context, Roman Catholic canon law was not only 
the law of the church and its legal system, but was a major constituent part, 
along with Roman law, of European common law, the ius commune. Thus, 
while canon law was enforced directly in Scotland through the Catholic courts 
spiritual, it also enjoyed a general authority in the jurisprudence of the entire 
kingdom. Across the Scottish legal system, native Scots law was often only a 
partial and incomplete body of law by which judges could be guided in their 
deliberations. When Scots law was silent, recourse was had to the ius commune 
of Europe, in which Scots lawyers and judges were invariably well versed, often 
as a result of their continental educations. There was nothing unusual in this, 
in that Roman law and canon law were by far the two most sophisticated and 
insightful bodies of law and jurisprudence then in existence. Both bodies of 
law had variously flourished throughout Christendom since the twelfth-cen- 
tury renaissance in Roman jurisprudence.”9 

When the Catholic courts spiritual were suppressed in Scotland, and papal 
authority abrogated by statute, canon law could no longer be directly enforced 
in Scotland based on competent jurisdiction or legislative authority. Yet that 
did not mean that it ceased to be a constituent part of the ius commune to 
which Scots lawyers had habitual recourse, nor that it ceased to be a source 
of law in Scotland. For the Scottish legal profession, the future of canon law 
in Scotland was not irreparably bound up with the fortunes of the Catholic 
Church and religion in Scotland, any more than the reception of Roman law 
in Scotland was somehow bound up with the authority of Roman emperors 
and presence of imperial courts. This approach to canon law following the 
Reformation was a commonplace among lawyers, and was explicitly stated 
by the Scottish lawyer and jurist, Thomas Craig (1538-1608), in his Jus feudale, 
written around 1590: 


29 For further background and wider context, see The Oxford Handbook of European Legal 
History, especially chapters by Peter D. Clarke (Western canon law), Andrew R.C. Simpson 
(Scottish common law pre-1500), and John Witte Jr. (law and the Reformation). 
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Although we have shaken off the papal yoke, the canon law’s great author- 
ity still survives in our country, to the extent to where it deviates from the 
civil law, we prefer the canon law. This is chiefly in areas which pertain 
to the governance of the church ... Accordingly, as far as it pertains to the 
administration of the church — who should be appointed to the cure of 
souls, to whom benefices are due, on rights of presentation to benefices 
or the right of patronage, on testaments, on marriages, whether con- 
tracting or dissolving, on whom should be reckoned legitimate — we still 
follow canon law, though altered or rescinded in places. Such disputes, 
when they occur, are accustomed to be referred to an ecclesiastical judge 
(namely the commissaries), who are called the judges of Christianity in 
the ancient laws of England as well as in our own.2° 


Craig is a particularly well-placed commentator on such matters, since he 
spent part of his early career as a procurator in the Court of the Commissaries 
of Edinburgh in the Reformation era.*! In various respects, canon law was sim- 
ply too vast, sophisticated, and comprehensive a body of well-known law to 
be replaced, as was amply demonstrated during the first decade or so of the 
Lutheran Reformation through a process of initial virulent rejection and sub- 
sequent reacceptance.*? 

Within the context of the courts of the Church of Scotland, however, canon 
law was never countenanced. Rather, from the earliest times these Reformed 
church courts looked to the “law of God” as contained in Scripture, and sought 
either to directly interpose this law, or to a lesser extent to apply principles 
found therein. Just as the influence of canon law was not limited to the old 
courts spiritual and the successor commissary courts, so also the Scottish 
Protestant conception of the “law of God” was not confined to the bounds of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the courts of the Church of Scotland. More indi- 
rectly, the doctrines of Scottish Reformation theology also exerted an influ- 
ence upon Scottish legal thinking, in that during the early modern period prior 
to the Enlightenment, the primary frame of reference for the reasoning of 
Scottish jurists was theological, rather than philosophical, systems of thought. 

The structure and laws of the courts of the Church of Scotland underwent a 
process of evolution throughout the early-modern period. The years from 1559 
to 1567 witnessed the rapid development of a hierarchy of presbyterial courts, 
namely kirk sessions and the General Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland, with 


30 Craig, Tus feudale, 82-85. 
31 Green, Consistorial Decisions, xxii-xxiii. 
32 Cf. Witte, “Canon Law in Lutheran Germany.’ 
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an intervening layer of courts presided over by the superintendents, reform- 
ing bishops, or the ministers of principal burghs. The law of these courts was 
held to be the “law of God,” as understood and interpreted by the church. Kirk 
sessions, regional synods and the General Assembly all created regulations 
and laws during the first decade or so of the Reformation, with the General 
Assemblies enjoying ultimate appellative and legislative authority. Despite 
problems in defining and describing the jurisdictional limits of Reformed 
church courts, their disciplinary jurisdiction was widely acknowledged and 
enforced. Perhaps more significantly, the status of the “law of God” as a source 
of law in Scotland received statutory recognition in various ways from 1567, 
although the “reception” of the “law of God” into Scots law was normally gov- 
erned by statute.?? In this respect, it is difficult to argue that the “law of God” of 
the courts of the Church of Scotland enjoyed the same currency as the canon 
law of the old church courts in respect of the wider Scottish legal system and 
Scots law as a whole: recourse was had habitually to canon law by lawyers and 
judges, whereas the reception of the “law of God” into Scots criminal and mat- 
rimonial law was usually cautiously adopted insofar as expressly recognized 
by statute. 

Regarding the confusing mixture of Catholic spiritual, Reformed episcopal 
and Scottish civil commissary courts, the fact remains that they did inherit the 
bulk of the jurisdiction of the pre-Reformation courts spiritual. In this respect, 
judges of the new system, and in particularly the Commissaries of Edinburgh, 
were tasked with the difficult business of deciding to what extent they ought 
to continue to enforce canon law, and to what extent consideration should 
be had to the “law of God” of the emergent Church of Scotland. At first, such 
matters appear to have been left to the discretion of the first Commissaries 
of Edinburgh. During Mary’s personal reign, they appear to have proceeded 
on the presumption that canon law remained in force, unless expressly 
superseded, and they certainly did not have regard to the legislation of the 
Reformation Parliament until its ratification in December 1567; in matrimonial 
causes, much of the canon law continued to be explicitly cited in litigation 
before them. Nevertheless, various sentences of divorce pronounced by courts 
of the Church of Scotland between 1560 and 1564 fetched up in litigation 
before the Commissaries of Edinburgh and were accepted by them as valid. 
Such Protestant sentences of divorce were clearly predicated upon a rejection 
of the doctrine of the sacrament of marriage, and an acceptance of the “law 


33 For example: RPS: A1567/12/14-15. 
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of God.” In the period following the personal reign of Mary Stewart (post- 
1567), the three estates in Parliament further reformed marriage law so as to 
further reject aspects of the canon law of marriage, reforms again accepted by 
the Commissaries of Edinburgh. In these respects, Scottish marriage law was 
underpinned both by canon law and Protestant law reforms throughout the 
early-modern and modern period.*° 

In other areas of law administered by the commissary courts, the canon 
law continued to be enforced, apparently without any attempt at reform. In 
the area of benefices, the entire financial and legal fabric of the late-medie- 
val Catholic Church in Scotland survived the Reformation crisis intact, and 
disputes over rights to benefices continued to be decided according to canon 
law and were heard by the judges of the commissary system. However, there 
was nothing obviously doctrinal about benefice law, which was for the most 
part procedural and administrative. But the Church of Scotland, and in par- 
ticular its ministers, had a very real interest in the benefice system. This was 
either because individual ministers were converts from the old order and as 
such were already in possession of benefices and enjoyed their attendant rev- 
enues, or because of the considerable efforts made from 1566 onwards to put 
ministers in possession of the ecclesiastical wealth derived from the parishes 
in which they served. If disputes arose about who had title to a benefice, litiga- 
tion occurred in the commissary courts.3° Where a minister with good title to 
a benefice was not being paid his due, recourse was had either to the commis- 
sary courts, or on occasion to the Court of Session. 

The old benefice law remained the mainstay of ecclesiastical finance until 
the Charles 1’s reign (1625-49), from which time the bedrock of the old eccle- 
siastical wealth, namely the right to uplift one tenth of the entire agricultural 
produce of Scotland as teinds for the maintenance of the ministry, was made 
the subject of an ambitious programme of reform. Thereby the financial secu- 
rity of the Kirk was made good for the next three centuries. Inheritors of land, 
known as “heritors,” in every parish were given the option to buy the right to 
collect the teinds arising from their own lands, in return for which landowners 
in each parish became liable for the payment of stipend to the parish minis- 
ter, the upkeep of manse and church, and the provision of schoolhouses and 


34 On the sea change in this domain occasioned originally by Erasmian humanists and 
the early Reformers, see, for example, Selderhuis, Marriage and Divorce, 32-48: “The 
Reformation and Marriage: Mapping Out New Ways.” See also Green, “Early Modern 
Jurisprudence and Theology,” 332-335. 

35 Green, “Authority of the Sources.” 

36 Green, “Scottish Benefices.” 
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schoolteachers’ stipends. Ecclesiastical finance became increasingly divorced 
from the old benefice system and its attendant canon law and became based 
rather upon a new body of law, usually referred to as “Scots parochial civil 
law.” This law was created through a combination of royal ordinances and 
decreets-arbitral, Parliamentary acts, and the proceedings of various royal 
and Parliamentary Commissions for Teinds which sat intermittently from 1627 
down to the union in 1707. From then, jurisdiction in all matters relating to 
Scots parochial law was vested in the Court of Session, the judges of which 
constituted a Court of Teinds whenever they heard business relating to the 
parochial finances of the Church of Scotland.3” 


7 Conclusion 


The evolution and varieties of church courts and law in Reformation Scotland 
is not asimple history of the fall of Catholic church courts and canon law on the 
one hand and the rise of Reformed church courts and the “law of God” on the 
other. Rather, it was the result of a complex admixture of revolution, judicial 
conservatism, and Protestant reform. The late-medieval context of Catholic 
church courts as an inherent part of the Scottish legal system, together with 
the role of canon law as the mainstay of European common law, meant that 
both the function of the old church courts and their laws could not easily be 
effaced by the Reformation, and were in large part retained. The revolution- 
ary progress of the first phase of the Reformation witnessed the spontaneous 
development of Reformed church courts which appeared initially to define 
their own jurisdictions with little recourse to the pre-existing Scottish legal 
system, followed by the limiting of the new Reformed ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion via the assumption of the old spiritual jurisdiction by the Court of Session 
and then the new commissary courts. In this respect, it may be argued that 
there were for a time two spiritual jurisdictions in Scotland, one pertaining to 
the “judges of Christianity” sitting in the commissary courts, the other pertain- 
ing to the courts of the Church of Scotland. Pre-Tridentine canon law contin- 
ued to be directly enforced in Scotland within the commissary courts, while 
the “law of God” was directly enforced by Reformed church courts. Canon law 
also continued to enjoy a “great authority” as a source of Scots law, while the 
‘law of God” was on occasion specifically and expressly countenanced in var- 
ious branches of consistorial and criminal law by statute. In this respect there 


37 See Connell, Treatise on the Law of Scotland 1, 131-203, 321-336. 
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was simultaneously a radical break with preceding customs in respect of the 
Church of Scotland and a conservative retention of canon law and the func- 
tionality of the old spiritual jurisdiction via the commissary courts. This mani- 
fest contradiction of medieval Catholic survival in a Reformed kingdom was 
never conclusively resolved during the era of the Reformation. 
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CHAPTER 16 
The Theory and Practice of Church Discipline 


Michael F. Graham 


1 Introduction 


One of the most characteristically Calvinist Reformed aspects of the Scottish 
Reformation was its development of a system of behavioural modification 
enforced through the oversight of neighbours and, more critically, elders and 
ministers as an autonomous function of the Church. Pre-Reformation Scottish 
culture was by no means libertine, but the ambition and institutional elab- 
oration of the moral and religious policing conducted through the network 
of kirk sessions and presbyteries that developed in the late-16th- and early- 
17th centuries went well beyond anything known in the traditional Church. Its 
puritanical rigour left a distinctive mark on Scottish society for centuries. As 
Alec Ryrie has noted: “Reformed Protestantism never won plainer or more last- 
ing victories” than it did in Scotland, where “the model of religious life which 
Calvin had pioneered in a city of ten thousand people was rolled out across a 
sparse and sprawling country of a million or more souls.”! The establishment 
and work of the courts of the new Kirk were critical to that rolling out. 


2 Origins of the Idea of Discipline 


In keeping with the sola scriptura thrust of much of the Reformation, the sys- 
tem of “godly discipline” was constructed on what were seen as biblical foun- 
dations, specifically Jesus’ instruction to his followers in Matthew 18:15-19: 


If your brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between you 
and him alone. If he listens to you, you have gained your brother. But if 
he does not listen, take one or two others along with you, that every word 
may be confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses. If he refuses 
to listen to them, tell it to the church; and if he refuses even to listen to 
the church, let him be to you as a Gentile and a tax collector. 


1 Ryrie, Origins, 3. 
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Scottish evangelical Reformers were certainly not the first to find in that pas- 
sage an order to use discipline as a tool in the reformation of social mores. Jean 
Calvin (1509-1564) took the passage from Matthew’s Gospel along with other 
scriptural texts, such as Acts 14:23 (And when they had appointed elders for them 
in every church ...) to mean that “in the beginning, each church therefore had as 
a council a consistory of good, honest men, sober and of holy life, who had the 
authority to correct vices.’ One of Calvin’s major achievements in the early 
years after his return to Geneva in 1541 was the creation of the city’s consistoire. 
However, it was not until the mid-1550s that it was firmly established that this 
mixed body (composed of both pastors and 12 city councillors) rather than 
Geneva’s city government alone had control over the ultimate disciplinary 
sanction of excommunication. 

The reluctance of civil magistrates who had only recently wrested control 
of civic churches away from the traditional Church and its clerical leadership 
had scuppered earlier attempts in some Reformation churches to create eccle- 
siastical disciplinary courts with full powers of excommunication in cities. 
Examples were Basel, where Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531) had sought 
such a reform from 1529 onwards, and Strasbourg, led by its leading Reformer, 
Martin Bucer (1491-1551), in the mid-1530s and again in 1546-7. Shortly before 
losing the first argument with civic authorities for such a system, Bucer had 
developed the concept of a plural ministry, encompassing doctors (teachers 
of theology), pastors (clergy in the traditional sense), governors (that is, elders 
or presbyters), and deacons. While theologians had usually been ordained as 
ministers (“teaching elders”), the office of governor/elder would establish a 
quasi-ministerial status for prominent laymen in a Reformed Church as “ruling 
elders.” Hence, while the consistory (which in Scotland became the kirk ses- 
sion) was technically a Church court, many of those staffing it were laymen, as 
in Geneva. Nonetheless, it represented spiritual rather than secular authority.? 

Significantly, Calvin spent much of the time he was exiled from his adopted 
city of Geneva from 1538-41 in Strasbourg. The influence of Bucer is obvious 
in his writings about the plural ministry and consistorial discipline. While 
Calvin had unsuccessfully pushed for a type of autonomous disciplinary court 
before his exile, after his triumphant return in November 1541 Geneva’s Small 
Council accepted the creation of a consistory. As the modern edition of the 
Registres du Consistoire de Genève au temps de Calvin testifies, residents would 
eventually find their behaviour scrutinized as never before, with the consistory 


2 Calvin, L'Institution 4, 61; Engl.: Institutes 1v.3.8 and Iv.1.6-7. 
3 McKee, Elders and the Plural Ministry, 75. Cf. Burnett, Yoke of Christ, 55-121; Calvin, “Draft 
Ecclesiastical Ordinances,’ 58. 
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addressing cases of illicit sexuality, interpersonal conflicts, partner abuse, 
residual Catholic practices, dancing and other “scandals” as it aimed to reform 
everyday life in the city. In the meantime, Geneva would become a haven for 
persecuted religious exiles, some of whom would try to replicate the Genevan 
disciplinary system in the other places where they later settled or returned to. 


3 Creating a Scottish System 


The creation of a disciplinary system in Scotland is a case where the tendency 
of John Knox (1514/5-1572) to give himself a prominent place in any drama he 
described may actually be warranted. Among the “six Johns” who drafted the 
Scots Confession and the “Book of Reformation” (later called The First Book 
of Discipline, as it had a successor), two critical foundational documents of 
1560, the ex-Dominican, John Willock (d.1585), had more longstanding con- 
nections to reforming movements, including those on the European continent. 
However, Knox was the only one with first-hand experience of Geneva, and 
this is evident in the way the disciplinary apparatus is described in each text. 

Indeed, there are ways in which the Scots Confession, drafted in a mere four 
days so that the Lords of the Articles could present it and pass it first at the 
1560 Scottish Parliament, was even more “Calvinist” than some of Calvin’s own 
writings were.* Calvin, not wanting to cut off dialogue with other Reformation 
Churches, had held back from identifying discipline, with its ultimate sanc- 
tion of excommunication, as an essential third “mark” of the true Church. 
Rather, he held (with the Lutheran Augsburg Confession) that preaching and 
the proper administration of the sacraments were enough. But this reticence 
was collapsing within the transnational Calvinist movement as the 1550s came 
to an end and confessional differences among reformers hardened. Thus, the 
French Reformed Confession of 1559 and the Belgic Confession of 1561, as well 
as the Scots Confession insisted that there could be no true church where there 
was no imposition of discipline on the congregation. In the words of the Scots 
Confession: “Ecclesiastical discipline uprightlie ministred, as Goddis Worde 
prescribes, whereby vice is repressed, and vertew nurished” was the third mark 
of “the trew Kirk of Christ.”> 

And what sort of offences was this disciplinary regime supposed to attack? 
The First Book of Discipline (which, while not formally approved by Parliament, 


4 Ryrie, Origins, 201; Hazlett, “The Scots Confession 1560: Context,” 310-31, 319. 
5, Scots Confession, 1560, 75-77; Confessioun of the Faith, in RB 2/1, 263,12-264,5. 
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was, at least in areas unrelated to financing the Kirk, substantially enacted), 
offered some guidance: 


As ... no Commonwealth can long flourish or long indure without good 
lawes and sharpe execution of the same, so neither can the kirk of God be 
brought to purity neither yet be retained in the same without the order 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline, which stands in reproving and correcting 
of the faults, which the civill sword either doth neglect or not punish; 
Blasphemy, adulterie, murder, perjurie and other crimes capitall, worthy 
of death, ought not properly to fall under censure of the Kirk, because 
all such open transgressors of Gods lawes ought to be taken away by the 
civill sword. But drunkenness, excesse be it in apparel, or be it in eating 
and drinking, fornication, oppressing of the poore by exactions, deceiv- 
ing of them in buying and selling by wrang met and measure, wanton 
words and licentious living tending to slander, doe openly appertaine to 
the Kirk of God to punish.® 


Ultimately, in an assertion whose implications would prove controversial, the 
First Book of Discipline claimed for the Kirk the right to punish all offences, 
including those which pertained more to the authority of civil authorities if 
the latter proved slow or reluctant to act. 

The work of sorting through congregational misbehaviour and imposing 
punishments where appropriate would fall primarily to lay elders serving with 
ministers and deacons on kirk sessions. These elders were to be prominent men 
of good repute and pillars of the community. They had to be men of status if 
their authority was to be respected, and they had to be relatively well-behaved 
themselves so as not to be vulnerable to charges of hypocrisy. Ministers, often 
not native to the parishes they served and thus to a certain extent outsiders, 
would assist and sometimes prod the elders. Deacons, generally not as prom- 
inent as the elders but also from the ranks of parishioners, would administer 
poor relief. While women often appeared before kirk sessions as complainants, 
accused offenders, or seekers of charity, those administering the system of dis- 
cipline were invariably men. The First Book of Discipline called for elders to be 
elected annually, suggesting 1 August as a date to elect the new session but, as 
it would turn out, not all parishes followed the letter of these guidelines. Some 
held annual elections, some did not, and the stipulation that elections be 
annual was dropped by the Kirk in 1581. Some parishes chose elders informally 
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by a sort of co-optation. In some cases (usually in rural parishes) the elder- 
ship might be a lifetime appointment. Some sessions met frequently and some 
(particularly in the early decades of the Scottish Reformation) very irregularly. 

It would be incorrect to claim that nobody had attempted to establish a sys- 
tem of neighbourly correction supervised by ministers and elders anywhere 
in Scotland before the summer of 1560. Some early centres of reform got a 
head start. The records of the St Andrews kirk session begin with a meeting 
in July 1559, followed by what reads like a foundational charter from October 
of that year. Both Knox and the early 17th-century Church historian, David 
Calderwood (1575-1651), claimed that Edinburgh had a “Privie Kirk,” with 
behavioural correction of members, in the 1550s (John Willock, later Reformed 
Superintendent of Glasgow, had been among its leaders).” There is also evi- 
dence that Dundee, generally regarded as being on the forefront of reform, had 
a kirk session in 1559. What the foundational documents of 1560 (augmented 
in 1562-64 by versions of a book of “common order” that was substantially 
based on the 1556 Form of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments Used in 
the English Congregation at Geneva) offered was a mandate and a blueprint, 
grounded in Genevan theological language, for institutionalizing discipline 
across the kingdom, although that would prove to be a protracted process.® 
This was a start, not a finish. 

The ultimate sanction in the kirk session’s arsenal was excommunication, 
an ecclesiastically imposed punishment of long vintage and mixed usefulness. 
Frequently abused in the Old Church, often as a weapon in financial and polit- 
ical disputes, excommunication seems to have had little coercive social effect. 
It was also a power reserved to bishops, outwith the authority of parish clergy.’ 
Under the Reformed Kirk, the power to excommunicate was transferred to 
kirk sessions and (eventually) presbyteries. However, perhaps because of prior 
abuses (or in the recognition that the power of the Reformed Kirk rested in 
large measure on the consent of elites), it was not much used. Generally, it was 
a last resort and admission of failure. This proved to be the case despite the 
stern language offered in The First Book of Discipline that once someone (and 
the assumption seemed to be someone male) had been excommunicated: 


7 Register (St And. Regist.) 1, 1-3; Knox, Works 2, 151-152; Calderwood 2, vol. 1, 304; Kirk, “The 
‘Privy Kirks’ 167-168. 

8 Perhaps due to its unofficial status, the First Book of Discipline did not appear in print until 
1621. But for what was later named as the Psalm Book and ultimately entitled The Book of 
Common Order see the published Forme of Prayers of 1564 and 1565 and thereafter. 

9 Ryrie, Origins, 22. 
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may no person (his wife and family onely excepted) have any kind of 
conversation with him, be it in eating and drinking, buying and selling; 
yea in saluting or talking with him except that it be at commandement 
or licence of the Ministrie for his conversion, that he, by such meanes 
confounded, seeing himself abhorred ... may have occasion to repent.1° 


Such social and economic ostracism would be exceedingly difficult to enforce. 
Suspension from the sacraments pending public repentance was much more 
common. The litmus test of good standing in the Scottish Christian commu- 
nity would be whether one was allowed to participate in the sacrament of 
Communion. 

The early spread of the disciplinary system in the years after 1560 was patchy 
and sporadic. The earliest surviving register from any kirk session is that of St 
Andrews, although, as noted above, disciplinary courts of some sort may have 
been functioning by then in Edinburgh and Dundee. Aberdeen set up a kirk 
session under political pressure from the Protestant earl of Moray, Lord James 
Stewart (1531/2-1570), in November 1562. But that was primarily an effort to dis- 
tance the burgh from the rebellious (and Catholic) 4'* earl of Huntly, George 
Gordon (1513-1562) and the session ceased to function as soon as the political 
crisis passed. There would be very little in the way of disciplinary practice in 
that very traditionalist north-eastern port until the mid-1570s."! Aberdeen also 
demonstrates the greater need for elders to come from the local elite than for 
them to be firmly committed to reform; several early elders there were Catholic 
or had Catholic wives. Records survive from the kirk session of Edinburgh’s 
Canongate suburb, functioning regularly, for the years 1564-7, but none for 
Edinburgh itself for another decade.” This is likely more a reflection of poor 
record survival than absence of action; when the records of Edinburgh's kirk 
session do commence, they show a system of discipline that was already up 
and running. The records of the Perth kirk session commence in 1577, but 
they are also clearly in medias res, as the first case in them refers to an earlier 
offence.!? For rural areas, the record is patchier. The earliest surviving records 
from any rural kirk session are those from the parish of Monifieth in Angus, 
where the local laird, William Durham of Grange, was a Reformation activist 
and attended the original General Assembly in Edinburgh in December 1560, 
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as its sederunt in BUK 1, 3 shows. The fragmentary session register from there in 
the mid-1560s shows instances of parishioners being required to perform pub- 
lic repentance for adultery or fornication. These sexual concerns were still the 
sole focus of discipline there in the late 1570s and early 1580s, when the records 
seem more complete.'* Patchy records commence for the parish of Anstruther 
Wester on the south-eastern Fife coast in the late 1570s,!° but outside of those 
there are no kirk session records for any rural Scottish community in the 16th 
century. 

This does not, of course, mean that there were no other kirk sessions in rural 
Scotland during the first four decades of the Reformation; there are scattered 
references in other sources to their operations. But stretching the arm of disci- 
pline outside the burghs (and even more so into Highland communities) was 
clearly a major challenge for the new Kirk, and it would experiment with var- 
ious methods to achieve that aim. One of those experiments (although opin- 
ions differ on whether it was intended to be temporary or permanent, and as to 
the extent it mimicked the traditional office of bishop) was the office of super- 
intendent, allowed for in the 1560 Book of Discipline. Indeed, this is evidently 
one of the least “Genevan” aspects of the Kirk polity imagined in that blueprint 
and seems to have been designed to help plant reform in the far-flung parishes 
of rural Scotland. The one major study of a superintendent in action, which 
sees the office as intended permanently and decisively not episcopal, notes the 
hefty workload imagined. John Winram (ca. 1482-1592), former Augustinian 
subprior and one of the “six Johns,” was one of five superintendents appointed 
in 1560. He was responsible for supervising 100 parishes in a region (in his case, 
centring on Fife) covering some 2000 square miles. Superintendents were 
expected to visit all the parishes within their districts in any given year and to 
preach three times a week. The ecclesiastical veteran Winram, who sometimes 
used the St Andrews kirk session as his own disciplinary and administrative 
court, was appointed to take on this daunting job at age 7o!!® Small wonder 
that John Willock, despite being recognized as one of the clerical leaders of 
the Scottish Reformation and appointed Superintendent of Glasgow and the 
West, had by 1568 essentially abandoned that role in favour of a presumably 
less stressful post of rector of the Church of England parish of Loughborough 
in Leicestershire. Scattered references to the office of superintendent would 


14 Monifieth Kirk Session, NRS: MS OPR 310/1, passim. See also Graham, Uses of Reform, 
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continue well into the 1570s, but the office was by then dying out, along with 
the original superintendents themselves. 

Another approach to bringing the Reformation, including discipline, to 
the hinterlands was the creation of the district presbyteries, and this solution 
ultimately proved to be permanent and more successful. The original Book 
of Discipline had envisioned ministers from a region occasionally meeting 
together in its principal town to practice and test their doctrine, on the model of 
the “prophesyings” practiced among Reformed Churches elsewhere. However, 
by the late 1570s in Scotland the idea was emerging that these meetings should 
also include elders and have a disciplinary function vis-a-vis parishioners in 
the region. These innovative ideas (although the extent of their radicalism has 
been contested) were encapsulated in what came to be known as The Second 
Book of Discipline, drawn up by a committee of the General Assembly in the 
late 1570s and approved by that body in 1581.!” For the purposes of reforming 
the behaviour of individual Scots, particularly in rural areas, the most signifi- 
cant departure here was the recognition that: 


Quhen we speik of eldaris of particular congregationis we mene not 
that every particular paroche kirk can or may have thair awin particular 
eldarschip, especiall to landwart [i.e. in rural areas], bot we think thrie or 
four, ma or fewar, particular kirkis may have ane commoun eldarschip to 
thame all to judge thair ecclesiastical causes.!® 


In fact, when the General Assembly acted on these ideas and established thir- 
teen model presbyteries in 1581, the smallest of them had thirteen parishes and 
most had many more. Some of those parishes had their own kirk sessions, but 
many did not. In a reflection of the regional basis of the Scottish Reformation 
even at that date, more than twenty years after 1560, the model presbyteries 
covered only 266 of Scotland’s estimated 924 parishes, in a swath stretching 
from Ayr in the south-west and across the midlands to the Lothians and up as 
far north as Perth and Dundee. It was assumed that others would follow (and 
some quickly did) but this suggests that the creation of a system of parochial 
discipline was still, with the exception of a handful of parishes in the presby- 
teries of Perth and Stirling, a Lowland phenomenon. 

Due to a sequence of political upheavals in the wake of the 1581 fall of James 
Douglas (ca. 1516-1581), 4th earl of Morton, who had been the leading figure in 
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the young King James v1's government since 1572, the standing of the presbyter- 
ies (seen by some as challenging the residual legal status of the old bishoprics 
which more conservative factions close to the king sought to revive) remained 
uncertain for several years. They were in fact suppressed from 1584-6. But after 
that the presbyterian system was resumed and continued to grow (although 
ruling elders seem to have stopped attending most presbyteries by the 1590s, 
only returning in the highly politicized atmosphere of 1638). Presbyteries cov- 
ered most of the lowlands by the early 17th century. They might serve as the 
initial venue for some disciplinary cases, but increasingly they came to be 
courts of appeal or backstops for handling more difficult cases from local kirk 
sessions, which by 1600 were much more common. Even the adult King James’s 
efforts to revive the bishops, as both a parliamentary estate and an element in 
Kirk government as moderators of some presbyteries and given final authority 
over excommunications in 1610, did not really alter the system of congrega- 
tional or kirk-session discipline. By that time this too had spread across the 
bulk of lowland Scotland. 


4 Scottish Disciplinary Practice 


With this sketch of the theoretical underpinnings and the early development 
of this disciplinary apparatus in mind, it is now appropriate to put some flesh 
on its skeleton and take a look at how this system actually operated in paro- 
chially urban and rural contexts among the men and women of 16th- and early 
17th-century Scotland. A primary concern, comprising more than half of kirk 
session cases and nearly half of presbytery cases in the first 50 years of the 
Scottish Reformation, was illicit sexuality (usually fornication or adultery). 
Children born out of wedlock (and their mothers if they did not end up mar- 
rying the fathers) could easily become a burden on local charity. With 16th- 
century population growth straining resources, there seemed to be a consen- 
sus from early on among elders and ministers in all areas, traditionalist and 
evangelical, that sexual behaviour outside of marriage contributed to social 
problems. Parliament even climbed aboard the moral reformation bandwagon 
by (following the Old Testament) making adultery an offence warranting death 
in 1563, but this does not appear to have been enforced, despite the entreat- 
ies of various general assemblies of the Kirk. Criminal penalties (including a 
fine of £40 Scots) for fornication were stiffened in 1567.19 But as with adultery, 
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alternative enforcement of laws regarding fornication were largely left to the 
Kirk’s disciplinary courts, whose sanctions were the denial of sacraments 
(baptism often being withheld from a new-born child until its parents pub- 
licly repented), public shaming and sometimes smaller fines (to be devoted 
to “pious uses”) and sometimes corporal punishments. When, for example, 
David Kyd and Katie Lyall admitted fornication (detected through her preg- 
nancy) to the kirk session of Monifieth in 1593, they were told to perform pub- 
lic repentance, which usually involved sitting on a special stool, sometimes in 
linen clothing for a period of one or more church services, and to pay a fine of 
twenty shillings. In some localities, those who could not pay were briefly jailed 
instead. Those found guilty of adultery were saddled with more onerous ritu- 
als: in the district covered by Stirling presbytery in the early 1590s, those admit- 
ting adultery faced sitting on the penitent stool at church services in their local 
parish over a period of six months followed by a repeat appearance before the 
presbytery; then there was three weeks of public repentance in sackcloth back 
in their parish before they could be readmitted to Communion.”° 

In some burghs, kirk sessions (often in cooperation with the burgh council, 
with whose membership they might overlap) would periodically crack down 
on prostitutes or “common harlots” and seek to have them whipped and/or 
banished from town. Yet in most cases kirk sessions displayed a remarkable 
degree of gender equity in sexual matters, holding male offenders as guilty 
as their female partners, even though the latter were often easier to detect 
due to pregnancy.?! Women could also use the courts of the Kirk to enforce 
alleged promises of marriage by male paramours, whether accompanied by 
sexual relations or not, and they might use them to lodge accusations of slan- 
der against men or women who had cast aspersions on their sexual probity. 
In this way, Helen Menteith, a married woman, was able to use proceedings 
in the Stirling presbytery to force a weaver, William Morris, who had boasted 
of sleeping with her, to appear in her parish kirk of Dollar one Sunday in 1590: 


and thair to confes publictlie in p[rese]ns of ye haill congregatione yat 
he hes innocentlie sclandirit ye said hellein & yat ye words he spak of hir 
war fals, and [there ]for to crave god, ye said hellein & ye kirk forgevenes. 
And to declair he knawis na thing to hir bot honestie.?? 


20 Monifieth Kirk Session, NRS: MS OPR 310/1, 82v-83r; Graham, Uses of Reform, 285. 
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In some instances, disciplinary efforts aimed at cohabiting couples sought to 
regularize marriage by getting traditional “handfast” marriages solemnized in 
the Kirk. Thus, Scottish Reformers were continuing a long-standing effort by 
the western Christian Church to formalize marriage arrangements. 

Depending on the level of local respect for the ministers and elders (and 
the status of those accused), those summoned to answer for sexual misbehav- 
iour might refuse to appear before the kirk session or presbytery. Ministers and 
elders could be very persistent, but a minority of offenders would find that 
they could flout the discipline of the Kirk by refusing to show up. This could 
be the case with all kinds of alleged malfeasance, but it was particularly fre- 
quent with another type of offence quite common in the early decades of the 
Reformation: lingering Catholicism. This could take the form either of con- 
scious and discreet identification with the traditional faith in opposition to, or 
dissent from, the now-established Protestant one, or else the maintenance of 
traditional folk practices which in the eyes of Reformers constituted idolatry 
or superstition. 

In cases of conscious adherence to Catholic doctrine, ministers and elders, 
recognizing that most Scots in the first couple decades of the Reformation had 
grown up in the culture of traditional religion, did not press hard on the laity 
to demonstrate belief in the new faith, focusing most of their attention on 
Catholic (or perhaps former Catholic) clergy.2 St Andrews, on the vanguard 
of reform and with a university that included many clerics, provides a good 
example here. In 1560, with the Reformation just underway, the kirk session 
summoned 35 people for religious dissent, but 28 of those were identified as 
Catholic priests who were, perhaps under pressure, made to subscribe to the 
cause of reform. Even as early as February, before Parliament (without royal 
assent) had outlawed Catholicism, John Wilson, vicar of Kinghorn in Fife, 
publicly renounced Catholicism and the authority of “that lecherouss swyne 
the Byschop of Rome.” Similarly, John Grierson (ca. 1486-1564?), the elderly 
provincial-general of the Scottish Dominicans and prior of their house in St 
Andrews who had also taught theology at the university, was made to abjure 
various points of Catholic doctrine including transubstantiation. For these 
religious “professionals,” public recantation could send a powerful message. 
With the laity, the session was gentler. In 1569, a lawyer, James Dischington, 
was pressured into signing the Scots Confession, but only after requesting and 
being granted a year’s worth of delays. His submission appears to have been 


23 For a discussion of the “gradual transition” in worship and ritual which eased the entry 
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kept private due to his fears that otherwise “it wald be blaudit upon every man- 
nis teitht, and forther he wald be blawdid in the pulpet quhair the preacheris 
ralis by thair text.’*4 

More common, particularly a decade or more into the Reformation, were 
instances in which ministers and elders attacked Catholicism not as a set of 
theological or ecclesiological principles, but as lingering practices they asso- 
ciated with “idolatry.” The traditional liturgical calendar, particularly its links 
to the celebration of seasonal occasions such as Yule, Beltane (in early May) 
or St John’s Day (midsummer) soon came into the sights of the disciplinarians 
hostile to pagan traditions. In burghs, it was easier to police such things, and 
by the mid-1570s the celebration of Yule was under attack in St Andrews as well 
as in less progressive Aberdeen (although in the latter case, pressure from the 
government of the regent, the earl of Morton, was probably the critical factor). 
Those summoned might push back, as did Walter Younger, one of the crafts- 
men of St Andrews accused of taking 25 December 1573 off work, who angrily 
told the session “it becam nocht honest men to sit upon the penitent stule.” 
Further, he was “ane yowng man and saw [Yule] day kepit halyday, and that the 
time may cum that he may see the like yit.”?5 

Regarding the latter, he was to be disappointed, and soon craftsmen in some 
of the more Reformed burghs would find themselves obliged to at least appear 
to be working on Christmas. By 1588, Edinburgh presbytery was trying to crack 
down on those who had lit midsummer bonfires “to ye festering of sup[er] 
stitioun,” but had no luck getting those summoned to appear.”° The presbytery, 
covering a region that included many rural areas outside the capital, found it 
harder to maintain vigilance over such things. 

In rural areas traditional festivities and practices proved difficult indeed to 
eradicate. The ministers and elders of the still brand-new Stirling presbytery 
became concerned in August 1581 about “ane papisticall pilgrimage begun at 
leat [of late]” to Christ’s Well, a site near Falkirk whose waters were believed to 
have healing properties. It is doubtful that these pilgrimages had just “begun 
at leat”; they were long embedded in the region’s traditions. Indeed, when 
Elizabeth Lennox was caught up in a dragnet undertaken by the presbytery 
against pilgrims in the early summer of 1583, she said that “hir foirbearis” had 
gone to the well also. That particular round-up, planned when the presbytery 
concluded that local officials were not upholding their responsibility to pre- 
vent people from going to the well, resulted in charges against 32 women and 
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six men, most of them having sought to heal themselves or other family mem- 
bers with its waters. And while many of them performed public repentance 
for the offence, the practice did not stop. Ten years later a local aquavit seller 
was reported to have extolled the healing waters by noting that many of those 
carried to the well walked away from it on their own. Apparently, Christ’s Well 
was still attracting visitors in the 1620s, much to the consternation of the Kirk 
and even the Privy Council which in 1624 threatened imprisonment.?” 

Presbyteries like that of Stirling also faced pockets of residual Catholicism 
where their authority did not really run. Dunblane was part of its territory but 
was the seat of an uncooperative bishop in the early 1580s, namely, Andrew 
Graham (d.1603), appointed in 1575, but frequently criticized by the General 
Assembly thereafter. While its minister attended presbytery meetings, no 
elders from Dunblane participated, and apparently several local people had 
been excommunicated, although their neighbours were not shunning them. 
In Kippen, west of Stirling, the admitted Catholic, Walter Buchanan, a laird’s 
brother, ignored ten summonses from the presbytery between December 1586 
and April 1588; at one point he told its ministers directly that he would not 
have his daughter baptized according to the Reformed rite. He was excommu- 
nicated, but that probably did not change his behaviour. Several years later the 
presbytery was concerned about Catholic priests passing through the area bap- 
tising children born out of wedlock whose parents had been suspended from 
Communion in the Reformed Kirk. Farther west, in Port of Menteith, the pres- 
bytery could only get two of 24 suspected sinners even to answer summonses 
between 1581 and 1594.28 Some of its parishes seem to have lacked functioning 
kirk sessions, and it was difficult for presbytery members to function as the 
court of first instance from such a distance. 

Clearly, the imposition of discipline was a slow process with significant geo- 
graphical variations. But in places where the system had settled in, elders and 
ministers were eventually able to extend their remit into areas such as keeping 
the Sabbath holy, ensuring that parishioners stayed away from magical prac- 
titioners, and kept peace with their neighbours. Parliament as well as various 
burghs had ordinances designed to restrict trading on Sundays, but enforce- 
ment of the Sabbath, as with the regulation of sexual behaviour, was left largely 
up to the courts of the Kirk, and they do not seem to have taken this on until 
the Reformation was well underway. The kirk session of the Canongate did not 


27 Stirling Presbytery Records, 4-5, 15-116, 120, 135, 140, 150; post-1587 there were cases in 
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handle any cases of Sabbath-breach in the mid-1560s (a three-year window of 
early extant records), nor did the Edinburgh kirk session pay attention to the 
issue in the mid-1570s (a similar window). The more eager elders of St Andrews 
started bringing charges on this issue in 1568, and it would become a more 
serious preoccupation in the following decade, but still only sanctioned by 
admonitions rather than public repentance. By then, Aberdeen’s elders were 
also making desultory efforts to police the Sabbath, including the assignment 
of several of them to stroll on the local links to take down the names of those 
golfing during Sunday preaching.?9 But such efforts were primarily monitory. 
Even in St Andrews nobody was forced to sit on the penitent stool for breaking 
the Sabbath until the mid-1590s, although such a punishment, often accompa- 
nied by a fine, became standard after that. By the early to mid-17th century in 
well-reformed regions such as Fife, kirk sessions were sometimes devoting as 
much attention to the Sabbath as they were to sexual misbehaviour. A society 
in need of reformation needed to be discouraged from pastimes which might 
distract them from hearing the preaching of the Word.° The Scottish culture of 
Sabbatarianism, which would survive long enough to see playgrounds locked 
on Sundays up to the 2oth century, was sinking in, aided by the enforcement 
efforts of ministers and elders. 

Another important trend as the disciplinary regime settled in after 1590 was 
the increasing effort to use discipline as a means of bringing peace between 
quarrelling neighbours and encouraging them to bridle their tongues when 
tempers flared. Just as the central government (with the aid of the Kirk) was 
trying to bring the blood feuds of the upper classes under control, minis- 
ters and elders looked to curb physical and verbal violence among humbler 
folk. Sometimes the tongue-bridling was literal; in the Fife coastal parish of 
Anstruther Wester the kirk session in 1595 ordered that “sclanderous speikers” 
and those guilty of “flyting [exchanging insults] & reprochfull speiking” would 
have their heads placed in the branks (an iron bridle with a gag set up outside 
the kirk door, see Figure 16.1 and Figure 16.2) as the congregation assembled for 
services, after which they would have to sit for a spell on the penitents’ stool.3! 
Recipients of corporal punishments aimed specifically at one part of the body 
were frequently women, whose colourful language has been compared to the 
“flyting” lyrics of Scottish poets. An example was one woman in Burntisland 
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FIGURE 16.1 Woodcut (1860) of branks or a scold’s bridle. World History Archive photo (1905) 
ALAMY STOCK PHOTO, WITH PERMISSION 


(Fife) who called another a “foul slavering black buck-toothed harlot” in the 
course of a dispute that may have originated when the latter placed her hay- 
stack on the former’s land.*? In cases of verbal and physical violence, ministers 
and elders often tried to determine which party was the primary instigator, but 
this was often nearly impossible; frequently both parties would be required 
to participate in some sort of reconciliation either in the presence of the kirk 
session or (more rarely) the whole congregation. 

Conflicts could rage between neighbours but also within families. Kirk ses- 
sions would try to enforce (often uneasy) peace between spouses, expecting 
husbands to rule over orderly households but sometimes punishing them 
when their violence toward wives or children crossed certain boundaries. And 
violence against parents (likened to rebellion against God) could be treated 
very sternly. The session of St Andrews referred John Miller to local magistrates 
in 1570 after he physically assaulted his widowed mother on a Saturday night, 
calling her “blarit carling [debauched witch], with many utheris injuri[ou] 
s wordis,” and refused its summons to answer for the offence. Then in 1594 


32 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 238. 
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FIGURE 16.2 Sixteenth-century Scottish branks or scold’s bridle, made of iron. Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum, Glasgow (photo by Postdlf). 
WIKIMEDIA COMMONS LICENSE CC-BY SA3.0 


the kirk session, in conjunction with the burgh council, made sure that David 
Lees, who had assaulted his blacksmith father, did public repentance, bare- 
foot, wearing sackcloth while wearing a paper crown emblazoned with the 
words “behald the onnaturall sone punisit for putting hand in [sic] his father 
and dishononoring of God in him,” all while holding a hammer and stone, the 
weapons with which he had committed the assault. After that, he was to ask 
his father’s forgiveness publicly in the kirk, stand for two hours in the “jougs” (a 
variation on the branks) outside, and be carted through the town. The follow- 
ing year, when Catherine Anderson admitted before the session that she had 
cursed both her parents, declaring to her father “the devill tak yow away!” and 
saying of her mother “the devill stik hir! [shut her up]” all three of them were 
ordered to perform public repentance.?3 


33 St And. Regist. 1, 330; 2, 785-786, 798. 
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As those who had refused to respond to the discipline of the Kirk were often 
suspended from the sacraments (or in extreme cases, excommunicated), the 
most important reliable marker of being a member of the Christian commu- 
nity in good standing was participation in Communion. However, this was a 
status which would only become evident when Communion was celebrated — 
in urban parishes perhaps three or four times a year, and in rural parishes, 
often only in the spring around Easter. Particularly in parishes which only 
celebrated in the spring, kirk sessions would often make a concerted effort to 
get quarrelling neighbours to make peace so that their reconciliation could 
be formally enacted by joining each other around the Communion tables as 
Christians ‘worthy’ of the name. 


5 Continuity and Change 


Ceremonies such as the public reconciliation of fractious neighbours, as well 
as the performative nature of public repentance and the rituals surrounding 
it (including special linen or sackcloth clothing, sometimes a paper crown 
with the offender's sin emblazoned upon it, and the minister making special 
reference to the sin in question during his sermon) have been highlighted as 
examples of how over the long run Scotland’s Reformers managed to recon- 
stitute some of the richly ceremonial aspects of traditional Christianity in a 
new “Reformed” style, thus retaining religious ritual, albeit in less complex 
forms.3* But such rituals could be performative in both directions. In 1595, the 
St Andrews kirk session felt the need to specify that offenders could not per- 
form public repentance while armed with swords or guns. Even if this disar- 
mament was successful, some still talked back, and in 1599 the session noted 
the problem of those who “uteris proud and querelling speiches” while on the 
penitent stool.*5 

Scottish Reformers, while eventually banning Yule observances and dis- 
couraging traditions such as bonfires on St John’s Eve, did retain and make 
active use of some aspects of the traditional liturgical calendar. Easter in par- 
ticular came to be used as an opportunity for peace-making between neigh- 
bours. Most rural parishes celebrated Communion only once a year, and Easter 
was the time most commonly chosen, although Easter Communion might be 
spread over two weeks to allow as many worthy parishioners as possible to 


34 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, esp. 127-182. 
35  StAnd. Register 2, 806, 910. 
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gather around the Communion tables. General Lenten fasting was outdated, 
but there might be particular days set aside for fasting and sermons, such as 
the Wednesday, Friday or Saturday before Communion or Easter. Ministers and 
elders would encourage parishioners to search their hearts for sins, and par- 
ticularly bring themselves to reconcile quarrels. Because some of those sins 
or quarrels may have led to suspension from the sacraments, this helped to 
ensure that as many as possible might qualify to receive Communion. It was 
not unusual for kirk sessions to witness, or even orchestrate, a spike in peace- 
making between neighbours before Easter Communion. Those deemed wor- 
thy of participation would receive a Communion token or “ticket” (made of 
heavy paper early in the Reformation era but often lead by 1600) on the Friday 
or Saturday before the sacrament. They would hold these tokens as badges of 
belonging until handing them over as Easter Communion was distributed. One 
scholar, emphasizing continuity with the practices of the traditional Church, 
has likened these lead disks to pilgrims’ badges.36 

An obvious area of discontinuity, at least in terms of official doctrine, was 
the replacement of the traditional economy of salvation, which encouraged 
pilgrimage, charitable works and other acts thought to acquire merit and 
earn grace, with a predestinarian soteriology through which individuals were 
either saved or damned regardless of actions taken in this life. This raises the 
question of why Reformed ministers and elders were so concerned with sinful 
behaviour (since its correction was not going to save souls) and with coercive 
sanctification. Here, the explanation is twofold. First, obvious disorder seemed 
linked to poverty and other social problems which elders, as leading members 
of their communities, wanted to eradicate. Secondly, common belief held that 
God might well bring any number of temporal punishments (such as drought, 
hail, flood, fire and plague) down upon a community which allowed divine pre- 
cepts to be flouted with impunity. Whether or not one was headed for Heaven 
or Hell, widespread sinning could make earthly life hellish enough. 

It is important to note that the Scottish Reformation did not proceed at 
an even pace across the whole kingdom. In particular, the construction of 
the disciplinary apparatus in any locale was a process of ongoing negotiation 
between ministers, elders, prominent local elites (some, but not all of whom 
might have become elders) and the general population of sinners and accus- 
ers, penitents, and witnesses. But within a few decades of 1560 some commu- 
nities had made discipline an element thoroughly woven into local practices. 


36 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 91-100. See also Brook, “Communion Tokens,” 356-373. For 
a discussion of the continuing emphasis on Communion in the politicized religious cul- 
ture of the mid-17th century, see Langley, “‘A Sweet Love-Token’”’ 
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The south-western coastal parish of Dundonald in Ayrshire provides a clas- 
sic example. By the period 1602-10, its kirk session was bringing an average 
of 77 accusations per year in a geographically scattered community of fewer 
than 1000 souls. This level of disciplinary activism drew support from several 
locally prominent families, enabling the kirk session to devote attention to all 
sorts of offences outside of sexual misbehaviour and sabbath breach, includ- 
ing violent attacks, slander and bickering, Communion and church absence, 
refusal to shun excommunicates, and witchcraft or magical practices.” In such 
a place, the disciplinary system had clearly reached a sort of maturity. Kirk 
sessions whose activities had become ingrained in the local community could 
also make the process of discipline more elaborate. In St Andrews by 1586 and 
Perth in the early 17th century, there are references to a low stool of repent- 
ance (for lesser offenders) and a high stool (for more scandalous sins such as 
adultery).38 

Indeed, the stool of repentance had become a marked feature of Scottish 
religious culture, noted, sometimes with amusement, by visitors from afar. The 
English advocate, Joseph Taylor, and several companions on a tour visited one 
of Edinburgh's kirks to hear a sermon in 1705. The overflowing congregation 
had packed into every seat, but one of Taylor’s friends thought he had spied a 
free spot. He made a move to sit there, “but was prevented by an Old Man, who 
perceiv'd him to be a stranger.”®9 Taylor’s friend had apparently sought to sit 
in the stool of penance, but he had not earned the right to such opprobrium. 
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PART 7 


Cultural Adaptations 


CHAPTER 17 
Literature, Church, and Theology 


Mark S. Sweetnam 


1 Introduction 


In its various European manifestations, the Reformation was an overwhelm- 
ingly textual affair. This was to a large degree inevitable, for the Reformers’ 
emphasis on the reading and teaching of Scripture, allied to their insistence 
on the importance of vernacular translation and a spirituality that privileged 
the individual engagement with Scripture, made writing and reading vitally 
important elements of the process of Reformation and the experience of being 
Reformed. Nor was Reformation textuality limited to the text of Scripture or 
even to the paratextual commentaries, homilies, and annotations seeking 
to aid the individual in understanding what the Bible said. Rather, it spilled 
over into literature of all sorts, using and transforming existing genres and 
modes, while at the same time developing and exploiting new forms. The 
imbrication of writing and Reformation was total: “without reference to reli- 
gion,” Brian Cummings has claimed, “the study of early-modern writing is 
incomprehensible.”! 
The reverse is also true: 


To examine the Reformation in writing and the writing of the Reformation 
is to uncover an unfamiliar archaeology of religion ... One view of this 
textual mass is that it is merely the vehicle for something else, the mecha- 
nism by which religion is transferred from one person or group of people 
to another. According to such a view, religious doctrine is already pre- 
formed somewhere else before being encoded in texts. Such a view is an 
illusion: doctrine is textual and exists in texts.” 


What was true for the Reformation at the heart of Europe was true, too, at 


its remoter fringes, and the Scottish Reformation is no exception. Indeed, the 
Reformation might well be said to have saturated Scottish writing: 


1 Cummings, The Literary Culture, 6. 
2 Ibid., 9-10. 
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apart from some lighter verse of a courtly type, almost everything that 
was written was heavy with the theme of reform and was aimed at con- 
vincing the nation of the justice of one cause or another in this crucial 
period of its history. 


The textual output of early modern Scotland is unmistakably marked by 
Reformation. And, as Kenneth has pointed out, the impress of the Reformation 
lay across the complete range of literary production, from the demotic to the 
elite, from the pulpit to the stage, and all points between. Both the pulpit and 
the stage were crucially important points of religious and cultural formation, 
and pulpit and playhouse played a vitally significant role in disseminating 
Reformation teachings, and in making them a part of the texture of everyday 
life. However, some of these genres of literature are considered elsewhere in 
the present volume and will not form part of this chapter. Instead, we will 
focus on other forms of literature and, for convenience, will organize our dis- 
cussion into broad categories: religious literature, polemic and historiography, 
and poetry. That these are not watertight categories will be obvious, but this 
approach will allow us to capture something of the breadth of Scottish writing 
in this period. It will help to avoid some of the more teleological assumptions 
implicit in, and all too easily arising from, a straightforwardly chronological 
approach. 

As is evident, this approach relies on a rather loose definition of “literature.” 
Some of the writing that we will consider was written without any intention 
of, or aspiration to, refined literariness. This approach is unremarkable in the 
context of literary studies more broadly, where the idea of “canon” is usually 
invoked only to be dismissed. In a Scottish context, however, and especially 
in an early-modern Scottish context, the concept of canon has maintained its 
hold, and has been the instrument of a deeply ideological exercise in defin- 
ing an “essential” literary Scottishness.* As van Heijnsbergen and Royan have 
pointed out, the study of Scottish literature in the early modern period has 
been marked by “author-hopping” and “myth-hopping” and a general sense 
“that 1603 marks the end of literary achievement in Scotland.’”> Ronald Jack 
highlighted the same issue, and the tendency of scholars to divide Scottish 
writing into the products of “author-heroes” and “author-villains.” This divi- 
sion has been driven by a project of cultural and linguistic nationalism; it has 
resulted in a hegemonic and restricted canon that ignores or elides the large 


3 Kenneth, “Popular Literature.” 
4 Jack, “Introduction: Where Stands Scottish Literature?” xi. Cf. Gribben, “Literary Cultures.” 
5 Van Heijnsbergen and Royan, “Introduction,” xxii. 
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swaths of Scottish writing that fail to accord with the prevailing and preferred 
cultural narrative. 

The implications of this canon have particularly problematic implications 
for the study of theological and religious writing. This is no accident; rather 
it is an expression of a version of Scottish identity that disowns, and, indeed, 
denounces, “Calvinism” as an alien irruption into, and disruption of, a pre- 
Protestant society. As Crawford Gribben has pointed out: 


The traditional critical orthodoxy presses on regardless, listing [William] 
Drummond with James v1 and John Knox as the three arch-villains of the 
Scottish literary establishment, an unholy trinity who presided over ver- 
nacular writing as it slipped ever closer to the abyss of standard English. 
Combine Knox’s linguistic opportunism, and its undermining of the Scots 
language, with his Calvinism, and its repression of traditional Scottish 
culture, and early-modern religious writing starts at a serious disadvan- 
tage in the race for canonical status. But Calvinist writers have not merely 
been disadvantaged; their elevation to canonical status has been explic- 
itly forbidden. When opposition to Calvinism is itself identified as part of 
the criteria of Scottish essentialism, those writers concerned to articulate 
their voice within religious parameters discover that there is no room for 
them at the canonical inn.® 


This situation, Gribben argues, is the “worst success” of Edwin Muir and Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s “challenge to the accepted historical narratives ... during the 
twentieth-century ‘Scottish Literary Renaissance’”’ It is certainly the case that 
the vision of Scottish cultural history outlined by Muir in an appendix to his 
John Knox: Portrait of a Calvinist (1929) has been deeply influential for subse- 
quent generations of literary scholarship: 


What did Calvinist Scotland produce during [the century after Knox’s 
death]? In politics a long and wearisome series of civil conflicts; in the- 
ology “The Causes of the Lord’s Wrath,” “The Poor Man’s Cup of Cold 
Water ministered to the Saints and Sufferers for Christ in Scotland,” 
and “Lex Rex’; in literature the charming diary of James Melville, the 
letters of Samuel Rutherford with their queer mixture of religious feel- 
ing and Freudian symbolism, and the Scottish version of the Psalms; in 


6 Gribben, “Introduction,” 3. 
7 Ibid., 3-4. 
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philosophy, profane poetry, the drama, music, painting, architecture, 
nothing. Whatever was done in literature during this time came from the 
opponents of Calvinism or from men out of sympathy with it ... Looking 
down on the island of Great Britain in the century which followed Knox’s 
death, the Almighty, it seemed, had rejected Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Donne, and chosen Andrew Melville, Donald Cargill, and Sandy Peden.® 


Muir’s is perhaps the most influential articulation of an assessment that orig- 
inates in part with the very influential, 18th-century Enlightenment antipathy 
to Knox and “Calvinism” as expressed most notably by David Hume; it has been 
reiterated subsequently in various guises up to the present day.° 

In the context an approach to the study of English literature that has fol- 
lowed historians’ recognition of Calvinism’s status as the ameliorating bond 
that girded the larger section of English society, Muir’s argument has become 
increasingly difficult to sustain. Even if we confine our attentions to the names 
dropped by Muir in the quotation above, the difficulties become obvious. 
Spensers moderate Calvinism has long been recognized, and while schol- 
arship on Donne has sometimes seen him as a man “out of sympathy” with 
Calvinism, much recent scholarship has drawn attention to the impact of 
Calvinism on his writing.!° That impact has been nuanced in different was by 
different critics, but it has been generally recognized to have been a powerfully 
productive force, and not the stifling and silencing influence that Muir sug- 
gests.!! Shakespeare, it is true, has tended to evade any sort of secure religious 
categorization, but (pace efforts to shed upon him the glamour of recusancy) 
there is little real evidence to separate him from the conformist, Calvinist, 
mainstream of the Church of England. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, then, recent scholarship on Scottish literature in the 
early-modern has begun to kick against the pricks of the Muir-MacDiarmid con- 
sensus and of the constrained canon to which it gave birth. This is evident, not 
only in work that engages seriously with figures like Knox and Rutherford, but 
also in work that (self-consciously or otherwise) transgresses the bounds of the 
traditional canon. Examples of this can be seen in work that looks at sources 
like letters, or that pays attention to writing by women, or the polyglossic range 


Muir, John Knox, 303, 307-308. 

9 See Hazlett, Reformation, 117-121. 

10 Siegel, “Spenser and the Calvinist View”; Sellin, Donne and “Calvinist” Views; Sweetnam, 
Donne and Religious Authority. 

11 Sweetnam, “Literature and Calvinism.” 
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of early-modern Scottish literature.!? Van Heijnsbergen and Royan point out 
the value (and, indeed, the necessity) of a redefinition of canon: 


If we opened up the canon to include these kinds [dream vision, allegory, 
flyting, sermon, (family) history, and the legal tract], traditionally seen as 
belonging to the sphere of letters but not quite so readily to that of liter- 
ature, we would be able to see how seventeenth-century Scottish culture 
was dominated not by the literary but by the scholarly writer, versed in the 
practicalities and controversies of philosophical, theological, forensic, and 
historical writing. These make up the world of letters that provides the fer- 
tile soil out of which grew many of the achievements of eighteenth-century 
Scottish literature. 


The point being made here deserves to be underscored: the tendency to see 17th- 
century Scotland as a sort of cultural ground zero is only sustainable, if at all, in 
the face of a careful definition of canon that excludes precisely those areas where 
Scottish writers made the greatest impact. 

In the context of scholarship on writing in other English-speaking nations, 
the distinction between literary and non-literary writing has become increas- 
ingly eroded in line with the “turn to religion” in early modern studies, and a 
new emphasis on the importance of inter- and multi-disciplinary research. This 
has provided both a methodological toolkit admirably adapted to a wider range 
of texts and an appetite for such texts to serve as grist to the scholarly mill. As 
the lacunae identified in this chapter suggest, the scope for this approach to be 
extended to the study of Scottish literature and the potential rewards to be reaped 
are considerable. 


2 Religious and Theological Literature 


Echoing previous groundbreaking work of writers like Jean-François Gilmont 
and Francis Higman, Margo Todd has argued: “Protestantism is above all a reli- 
gion of the book. ... Particularly in the Calvinist version of the faith, the word — 
read, preached, sung, remembered and recited back at catechetical exercise 


12 See, for example, Dossena, “Language Atitudes and Choices”; Mullan, “Scottish Women’s 
Religious Narrative;” van Heijnsbergen and Royan, Literature, Letters and the Canonical. 
13 Ibid., “Introduction,” xxi-xxii. 
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or family sermon repetition became the hallmark of communal worship and 
individual piety.” 

Although it is important to avoid excessively neat conclusions about 
the relationship between the availability of Scripture and the genesis of 
Reformation, it is nonetheless true that the provision of God’s Word in a read- 
ily accessible form was a vital part of the Reformation project. The Scottish 
situation emphasizes this point — although Murdoch Nisbet (d. ca. 1545) had 
translated the Wycliffe New Testament into Scots around 1520, his version was 
not published until 1905 by the Scottish Text Society.! The first Bible published 
in Scotland was the Bassendyne Bible (1576-79), well after Parliament had 
severed links with the papacy and banned the celebration of the Mass. The 
Bassendyne Bible was an edition of the English Geneva Bible, and, like every 
edition of that translation, provided its readers with some 300,000 words of 
marginal commentary, discussing the text and the meaning of Scripture. In 
1579, Parliament passed a law requiring every “householder, yeoman, of bur- 
gess of substance to have a copy of the Bible and psalter, on pain of a fine.”!” 
The influence of the Geneva annotations has been much debated, and proba- 
bly often overstated, but they undoubtedly resonated with much of the charac- 
ter of the Church Reformation in Scotland, especially in its Melvillian expres- 
sion.!8 The persistence of the Geneva translation, even after the translation of 
the KJV in 16u was striking, even in an English context, but perhaps more so in 
Scotland. There, the King James New Testament was not published until 1628, 
with the complete Bible following 5 years later.!9 

It is striking that a printed Scots Bible did not appear until the 20th century. 
This this fact continues to form part of the discussion of the cultural and lin- 
guistic impact of the Reformation. What we might term the Muir-MacDiarmid 
orthodoxy has “consistently pointed to the Reformation’s collusion in the 
Anglicization of Scotland,””° although more recent scholarship has highlighted 
the existence and evolution of a “distinctively Gaelic form of Calvinism” using 
some liturgical, catechetical and scriptural texts in Irish and Scottish “Classical 
Common Gaelic”?! In the southwest of Scotland in particular, linguistic 


14 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 24. 

15 Raafe, “Preaching, Reading, and Publishing.” 

16 Dotterweich, “A Book for Lollards and Protestants”; The New Testament in Scots. 
17 Wright, “‘The Commoun Buke of the Kirke,” 155, 161-162. 

18 Daniell, The Bible in English, 427-450. 

19 Raafe, “Preaching, Reading, and Publishing,” 321-322. 

20 Gribben, “Introduction,” 10. 

21 Dawson, “Calvinism and the Gaidhealtachd”; Hazlett, Reformation , 99-102, 157. 
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tensions formed part of sectarian discourse. Knox’s decision to write in English 
was frequently criticized, and the Catholic party “made a point of writing in 
staunchly conservative Scots.’22 However, there is little or no evidence that 
Scottish Protestants were particularly troubled by the fact that “God and the 
Kirk spoke in different tongues.’?3 Indeed, the preface to the Bassendyne Bible 
remarked with complacency that “almaist in euerie priuate house the buike of 
Gods lawe is red and understand in oure vulgaire language,’ about as complete 
an elision of the differences between Scots and English as one might hope to 
find.?4 

Scripture, of course, did not only circulate between the covers of a Bible. 
It was preached, sung, and disseminated through a growing body of theo- 
logical literature. An important landmark for dissemination of the Scottish 
Reformation was its doctrinal definition in the Scots Confession (1560). Most 
of the work on the Confession has been theological in its orientation, and, as 
Ian Hazlett has pointed out, tends to assume that it exclusively “represents 
‘pure Calvinism’ in a Caledonian accent,” an analysis to which he demurs.?° 
However, there have been a number of treatments of the Confession that have 
referred to its literary and structural merits. So, for example, Alex Cheyne 
spoke of its summary of salvation history as “a masterpiece of terse and beau- 
tiful prose.” A sustained study of the Confession as literature or of its impact 
on Scottish writing is still awaited.2° The same can be said of the ecclesiasti- 
cal texts that followed the Confession — the First Book of Discipline (1560), the 
Forme of Prayers (1562), retitled as the Book of Common Order in 1564. Perhaps 
the most influential of these was the Book of Common Order.?” This text, per- 
haps more than any other, played a vital role in the Protestant evangelization 
of Scotland. It was accompanied by an English translation of Calvin’s longer 
and shorter catechisms, and thus exported a uniform version of Reformation 
doctrine and liturgy to local congregations. It is a highly significant marker 
of the importance and status of this work that John Carswell’s translation of 
the Book of Common Order or Forme of Prayers, published in 1567, was the 
first Gaelic book printed in Scotland or Ireland. A comprehensive guide for all 


22 Reid, “Prose after Knox,’ 185; cf. Wright, “‘The Commoun Buke of the Kirke,” 170, espe- 
cially note 27 there, on Knox’s anglicized writing style. 

23 Gribben, “Introduction,” 1. 

24 Wright, “‘The Commoun Buke of the Kirke,’ 115. 

25 Hazlett, “The Scots Confession 1560,” 287, 306-320. See also his full critical edition with 
Introduction: Confessioun of the Faith and Doctrin. 

26 Cheyne, “The Scots Confession of 1560,” 325. On the Confession’s linguistic characteristics, 
see Robinson, “Language Choice.” 

27 See Sprott, BCO. 
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aspects of Christian and church life, the Book of Common Order or Psalm Book 
(as it was called) dominated the Scottish religious landscape until it was dis- 
placed by the Westminster Assembly’s Directory for Common Worship (1645).28 
Clearly, these were texts that mattered to the texture of daily life and religious 
thought, but literary (as distinct from liturgical) scholarship has so far failed 
to engage with them in any depth. This lacuna is not unique to the Scottish 
context; such texts are rarely given the attention that their ubiquity and status 
might suggest. Current trends in scholarship on the English Book of Common 
Prayer are indicative of the value of this sort of approach and the potential for 
its application to a Scottish context is considerable.?9 

Beyond these ecclesiastical texts, the Scottish Reformation eventually pro- 
duced large volumes of theological literature, especially in the area of scriptural 
commentary, as “Protestantism’s intense focus on the word preached acted as 
a catalyst in the evolution of Biblical studies” and the development of oriental 
studies.°° The Latin and English writings of the Edinburgh college principal, 
Robert Rollock (ca. 1555-1599), exponent of the twofold covenant theology, had 
formative impact not only on ministers and divinity students in Scotland (and 
thereby on their vernacular preaching), but also on wider Reformed Church 
circles throughout Europe. Later, a series of commentaries by David Dickson 
(1583-1663) on large portions of the Old and the New Testaments, along with 
those by writers like James Ferguson (1621-1667), James Durham (1622-1658), 
Alexander Nisbet (1623-1669), and Archbishop Robert Leighton’s (1611-1684) 
celebrated commentary on 1 Peter, provided educated parishioners with inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, which “ranged throughout the orbit of systematic 
theology.’3! These works, often erudite and sometimes elegant, have attracted 
little scholarly attention; until they have done so a significant slice of Scottish 
literary and intellectual history will not have been properly explored. 

The situation is a little better when it comes to the generation of other writ- 
ers who followed after Knox. In particular, the writings of the Covenanters or 
sympathizers have attracted some attention. George Gillespie (1613-1648),3? 
Robert Leighton,?? Sir William Mure (1594-1657),34 and Zachary Boyd (ca. 


28 Gribben, “Introduction,” 13; Dawson, John Knox, 150-154, 223. 

29 See, for example, the essays in Hefling and Shattuck, Oxford Guide. 

30 Gribben, “Introduction,” 14. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Gribben, The Puritan Millennium, 101-126. 

33 Allan, “Reconciliation and Retirement”; Allan, Philosophy and Politics, 176-185; Gribben, 
‘Robert Leighton’; Elliott, “Spiritual Theology,” 218-223. 

34 Jack, “William Mure and the Covenant.” 
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1585-1653)°° have all been the subject of some scholarly attention, although the 
literary focus of these treatments has not been especially even. John Coffey’s 
Politics, Religion and the British Revolution: The Mind of Samuel Rutherford 
(1997) has provided the definitive intellectual biography of Rutherford. And 
notwithstanding a brief discussion in an essay by David Reid, studies by 
both Kenneth Farrow and Ronald Jack and more recently by Susan Felch and 
Caroline Erskine (see below and Bibliography), Knox’s merits as a writer are 
still understudied. This situation is the more striking given the Victorian pop- 
ularity of his letters as a classic of evangelical literature, and the fact that Muir 
singled out “their queer mixture of religious feeling and Freudian symbolism” 
as one of the very few notable literary achievements of “Calvinist Scotland.”%6 
And these are the lucky ones; Gribben’s complaint that apart from Rutherford 
‘no ... Scot between George Buchanan in the sixteenth century and Andrew 
Fletcher at the end of the seventeenth has been the subject of sustained mod- 
ern biographical study” is still largely true.37 

It is also worth noting as a postscript to this section on religious and theo- 
logical literature that even the not inconsiderable literary aspirations and the 
considerable production of so significant a personage as James VI have, until 
recently, gone largely unexplored. James's literary output has only begun to 
attract scholarly interest relatively recently. Particularly notable in this con- 
nection is Astrid Stilma’s work on the king, which provides a comprehensive 
and valuable discussion of his religious writings.38 Daniel Fischlin and Mark 
Fortier’s Royal Subjects: Essays on the Writings of James vi and I (2002) is also 
a useful contribution, including, as well as essays dealing with James’s poetry 
and political writing, a section devoted to “writing and religion.’ Also note- 
worthy in this connection is an essay by Jane Rickard on the king’s biblical 
interpretation.°9 


35 See the various contributions of David Atkinson: “Zachary Boyd and the Ars Moriendi 
Tradition’; “Zachary Boyd: A Reassessment’; Selected Sermons of Boyd; “Zachary Boyd as 
Minister of the Barony.” 

36 See Muir source at n. 8 above. Recent studies on the presbyterian theorist, Andrew 
Melville (1545-1622), have highlighted his skills as a Latin poet. See contributions by 
Steven Reid, David McOmish, and J.R. Baxter in Mason and Reid, Andrew Melville, 127-155, 
177-200, 235-299; Holloway, Andrew Melville and Humanism, 223-246. 

37 Gribben, “Introduction,” 8. See, however, the latest biography of Buchanan’s contempo- 
rary, Knox, by Dawson, John Knox. 

38 — Stilma, “James as a Religious Writer.’ 

39 Rickard, “The Word of God and the Word of the King.” 
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The Biblical text and its exposition and application were at the heart of the 
Reformation project. Less integral in theory, but almost equally important 
in practice was the efflorescence of polemical texts designed to defend the 
Reformation against its adversaries and to exhort the nation to a reshap- 
ing of its religious and political polity in line with the imperatives of the 
Reformation. In this connection, the name of John Knox looms large. No one, 
perhaps, epitomizes the plight of Scottish theological literature better than 
John Knox. Notwithstanding his importance in Scottish history, his iconic sta- 
tus as a reformer, and the fact that he has served as a lightening rod for the 
Muir-MacDiarmid paradigm as the cultural devastator who sowed the salt of 
anglicization and Protestantization in the erstwhile fruitful ground of Scottish 
culture, his work has yet to engaged with in the literary-critical detail that it 
deserves. As one writer has pointed out with rhetorical flourish: “there is a 
sense that Knox continues in the scholarly imagination as either a theorist for 
political resistance or as an abstract, cold and exciting reformer or as a ‘grim 
ayatollah-like figure’.”40 However “there is hardly any talk of Knox as a writer.’ 
And, while Almasy is speaking here particularly about the contents of Roger 
Mason's edited volume John Knox and the British Reformation (1998), that vol- 
ume does mirror generally the conventional shape of Knox scholarship: histor- 
ical and theological. 

To be sure, there are exceptions to this. Ronald Jack’s 1981 article on Knox’s 
prose considers a variety of the features of Knox’s writing, including his bilin- 
gualism, use of imagery, and his deployment of a range of rhetorical tech- 
niques.*! Kenneth Farrow has made a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of Knox as an author in a number of articles on Knox, along with his 
2004 monograph.” Farrow argues, in Almasy’s summary, “that Knox is a good 
prose writer in need of a good public relations officer,” and sets himself to per- 
form that office for the Scottish reformer. Farrow is only one of a number of 
scholars who have begun to treat Knox more seriously (and more sympatheti- 
cally) as a literary figure. It may serve as a further index of progress that Knox 
has now made it into the online reference work: The Literary Encyclopedia. 

Moreover, Crawford Gribben has argued that: 


40 Almasy, “Knox and A Godly Letter, 95. 

41 Jack, “Prose of John Knox’; cf. Reid, “Prose after Knox.” 

42 See Farrow, “Humor, Logic, Imagery”; Farrow, “Literary Value of Knox’s Historie”; John 
Knox: Reformation Rhetoric. 

43 Almasy, “Knox and A Godly Letter,” 96. 
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Knox has been dismissed as a catalyst for the erosion of Scotland’s tradi- 
tional literary cultures. But recent scholarship has increasingly empha- 
sized Knox’s importance as a literary figure ... Knox’s Protestant histori- 
ography was much more complex than many discussions suggest. Knox’s 
Historie deliberately fashioned its author and his several political nations 
in the language of Scotland’s traditional “other.”44 


Gribben unearths a version of Knox’s national self-fashioning that differs in 
some significant respects from what his popular persona might have led us to 
expect. For Gribben, Knox’s “text is a linguistic compendium that voices sev- 
eral possible Scotlands.” Both in its apparent accommodation of Catholicism 
within a Scottish nation and in its linguistic openness, Knox’s Historie seems 
to argue that “Catholics were excluded from none’ of these possible Scotlands, 
but could function “as full participants in a ‘nationality’ that transcended con- 
fessional boundaries.” It is not certain what this implied about their emerging 
political status. Nevertheless, Knox’s ability to consider Catholics as proper 
Scots, if not proper “Britons,” qualifies the argument that his nationalism was 
consistently defined in relation to Protestant reform. Despite the claims of crit- 
ics, Knox’s vision of a national Reformation did not define Protestantism as an 
essential component of Scottish identity.*° Similarly, Gribben suggests, Knox’s 
patriotism was not linguistically monolithic: “Neither, given the evidence of 
his writings, must he have included Scots-speaking as an essential component 
of being Scots.” 

More recently, still, Caroline Erskine has considered Knox’s writing along- 
side those of George Buchanan, in her contribution to The Oxford Handbook 
of English Prose 1500-1640. It is striking that two Scottish writers, one of whom 
wrote largely in Latin, and the other partly in Scots, should occupy one of 
only four chapters devoted to “major prose writers.” Erskine is conscious of 
the irony, acknowledging that “the observant reader may well question why 
two Scottish authors are discussed in a volume about English prose.’*6 “In the 
case of Knox,” she suggests, “the question is even more vexed, as his contempo- 
rary and his more recent critics have challenged the authenticity of his Scots 
tongue, and viewed his writings — and the church and education system that 
his Reformation brought forth — as vehicles of Anglicization, detrimental to 
the Scots language and culture.’ Erskine offers to resolve or, perhaps, eliminate 
the conundrum, by arguing “that the Scotsmen Knox and Buchanan strode 


44 Gribben, “Knox... and National Self-Fashioning,” 48-66, 48. 
45 Ibid, 66. 
46 Erskine, “Knox, Buchanan, and Scots Prose,” 632. 
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the historical and literary stage in a fundamentally British moment.” The grati- 
tude that students of Scottish writing will feel for her careful and illuminating 
consideration of these two writers is likely to overwhelm any carping about 
categories, but the chapter's location might well strike us as an example of 
prophets being without honour in their own country. 

Regardless of any incongruity, Erskine provides a wide-ranging and com- 
prehensive discussion of her two Scotsmen. While she recognises and gives 
full weight to the differences between Knox and Buchanan, she also highlights 
the benefits of reading them alongside each other; she identifies, for example, 
instances of possible influence by one on the other. In particular, she identifies 
a common understanding of the value and potential of historiography: 


History could serve as a conduit for the broad sweep of their ideas, and 
provide opportunities to give life and speech to abstract political and the- 
ological ideas. The writing of history was the most immediate way to con- 
vey the passions and ideas of their own time, while presenting complex 
theories in an accessible and personalized style.*” 


Erskine’s point here is an important one, the more so because it underscores 
the artfulness of Knox’s project and its literariness. Disinterested historical 
narrative was not Knox’s goal (any more than it was Buchanan's) and historiog- 
raphy, with its norms and expectations is simply the more appropriate literary 
tool at his disposal.4® Work by Farrow, Gribben, and Erskine has given us a far 
greater sense of Knox as a writer, of the influences and the models that shaped 
his work, and of the nature of his literary achievement. However, the scholarly 
truism that much work remains to be done, continues to apply to Knox as a 
writer of history. And it is important to note that this applies a fortiori to those 
other Scottish historiographers who also played a role in the formulation of 
Scottish Protestant national identity, notably David Calderwood (1575-1650) 
and Robert Lindsay (ca. 1532-ca. 1580). 

The same is true of Knox’s polemical writing. Even more than his History, 
perhaps, it is for his polemical writing (and for one work in particular) that 
Knox is often best remembered. And, overwhelmingly, he is remembered for 
the title of that work, rather than for its contents.*9 However reluctant succeed- 
ing generations may have been to read the work, they have all been struck by 


47 Ibid., 637. 

48 See also Cherno, “John Knox as an Innovator.” 
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the title of Knox’s The First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women (published without permission in Geneva in 1558), his best-known 
and most controversial work.5° Its controversial nature is no recent phenom- 
enon. Apart from his bold advocacy of direct resistance to a monarch (how- 
ever unpalatable), Knox’s acerbic and sarcastic prose had caused something 
of an uproar even in Protestant Europe, upsetting, inter alios, John Calvin and 
Elizabeth 1. Indeed, as Kenneth Farrow has argued, The First Blast “should be 
regarded as a European phenomenon, the influence of which was not limited 
to Britain. After all, in addition to being published in Geneva, it was composed 
in Dieppe, and its impact was felt in places such as Basel and Antwerp, as well 
as Edinburgh and London.”>! Erskine has argued that the work contains “the 
defining features of Knox’s prose. On the one hand, the reader encounters the 
deeply Old Testament concern of kingdoms or nations covenanting with God 
and the question of whether England would be an Israel or an Egypt. On the 
other hand, is the more immediate post-Reformation concern with ‘Papistrie, 
idolatry, and Antichrist. And, finally, the fearless, even reckless meddling with 
contemporary politics.’ 52 

The work — in popular conception and, at least in part, in its contents, has 
played no small part in establishing the sort of caricatured Ayatollah image of 
Knox outlined by Almasy. But, as Susan Felch has pointed out, a view of Knox 
as merely a dyed in the wool misogynist is impossible to sustain in the light 
of his correspondence with a number of women, and of the “sense of mutu- 
ality or spiritual equality which exists between these women and himself.”53 
Indeed, Felch suggests that 


reading The First Blast in conjunction with the letters produces an odd 
sense of vertigo. It is almost as if the double nature of women is mirrored 
in the distinction between Knox’s public and private rhetoric. The First 
Blast argues for subordination, while the letters promote, if they do not 
directly teach spiritual equality.5+ 


50 In Knox, Works 4, 363-420; Knox, On Rebellion, 3-47; Knox, Political Writings, 37-80. 

51 Farrow, “Theological Controversy,’114. 

52 Erskine, “John Knox,” 633. 

53  Felch, “Rhetoric of Biblical Authority,’ 809. This aspect of Knox’s correspondence is also 
noted by Collinson, “The Role of Women,” 275, and Felch, “ ‘Deir Sister’” Cf. Dawson, John 
Knox, 65-68, 147-150. 
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Felch’s meticulous analysis of The First Blast and the letters is a conspicuously 
literary one. It highlights the “persuasive structuring” of rhetoric, genre, and 
convention that gives The First Blast its impact. It makes it a significant literary 
work, rather than just an antiquarian curiosity, or a metonym for misogyny. 

It is worth reminding ourselves at this point that Knox is arguably not just 
the best-known Scottish author of the period, but probably the best known 
early modern Scot (with the possible exception of Mary, queen of Scots). Yet, 
the scholarship on his writing style, while unquestionably of high quality, 
is still rather sparse despite the contributions of the five scholars looked at 
above. Behind Knox, and in his shadow, stand ranks or writers whose work, 
in a range of genres, has attracted even less attention. Even when that work 
intervenes directly in or is influenced directly by the Scottish Reformation with 
its profound national and international and cultural and social significance, 
it remains mostly unexplored, so that our understanding of that Reformation 
and of the people who shaped and who were shaped by it is consequently 
impoverished. 


4 Poetry 


The categories of literature that we have discussed up to this point have a par- 
ticular and in some senses peculiar relationship to the Reformation. The trans- 
lation and exposition of Scripture was, as we have seen, a distinctive part of the 
Reformation project, as, of course, were the creeds and confessions that served 
to instruct the faithful in Reformed theology. Similarly, the writing of religious 
(or religio-political) polemic and history were projects very influenced by, and 
explicitly intended to further, the cause of Reformation. Poetry moves us to a 
somewhat different category. There had been poetry before the Reformation: a 
rich tradition of courtly verse had long existed in Scotland and continued to 
wield an influence on Scottish poetry after the Reformation. In addition, there 
was a lively tradition of more demotic poetry, reflected in the collections we 
know as the Bannatyne and Maitland manuscripts.5> However it is still the 
case that poetry and Reformation were deeply imbricated in early-modern 
Scotland.56 

Indeed, it was a collection of poetry that was one of the first signs of a bur- 
geoning Scottish Reformation. The earliest extant edition of this work was 
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entitled A Compendious Book of Godly Psalms and Spiritual Songs Collected 
Forth of Sundry Parts of the Scriptures, With Divers Other Ballads Changed 
out of Profane Songs into Godly Songs, for Avoiding of Sin and Harlotry. With 
Augmentation of Sundry Good and Godly Ballads not Contained in the First 
Edition. Now it is generally known as The Gude and Godlie Ballatis, under which 
title it has been expertly edited by Alasdair A. MacDonald for The Scottish Text 
Society (2015), superseding an older edition (1897) by Arthur F. Mitchell. It is 
a collection of vernacular material which, as its original title indicates, “falls 
naturally into two parts, one of which is doctrinal and devotional, the other 
profane but spiritualised.”>’ Its contents are mostly poetry but also include 
some prose. It is strikingly heterogeneous in its sources. MacDonald has identi- 
fied material originating in German, Dutch, French, English, and Latin, as well 
as Scots, all united by a common Protestantism. The Gude and Godlie Ballatis 
draws heavily on the Magdeburg and Strasbourg hymnbooks, as well as Miles 
Coverdale’s Ghostly Psalms and Spiritual Songs, and includes translations of 22 
psalms. It also included a range of catechetical texts, designed to inculcate the 
tenets of the Reformation faith. Evidently, then, the Reformation was in no way 
incidental in shaping the collection, and it has been argued that its “influence 
in the spreading of Reformed doctrines is ... second only to that of the Bible.”58 

Since the 18th century, The Gude and Godlie Ballatis has been “recognised as 
both an important document in the religious and cultural history of Scotland 
and as something of a classic of older Scots literature.’>9 Since the beginning of 
the 20th century, the collection has been (very selectively) mined by antholo- 
gists of Scottish poetry. Its origins as a collection of material designed, at least 
in part, to be sung have been reflected in the ways in which it has inspired 
the musical compositions of Peter Warlock, Benjamin Britten, Frances George 
Scott, and Christopher Hutchings. Notwithstanding this cultural significance, 
The Gude and Godlie Ballatis has been largely ignored by literary critics. It 
usually merits a mention in studies of early-modern Psalms translation and 
in most accounts of Reformation manifestations in Scotland before 1560, but 
substantive discussions from the disciplinary perspective of literary criticism 
of its contents as literature are not legion. This may owe something to the 
issues that MacDonald outlines in his introduction: “Since so much in the GGB 
is derivative, to what extent does the book have a claim on modern attention? 
Moreover, given the dominant presence of foreign source material, to what 
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extent can the collection count as Scottish literature?’ These are legitimate 
questions. MacDonald answers the first of these questions by arguing that “the 
protester, the protest, the rhetoric of protest and the objects of the protest are 
continuing topics, lending themselves to literary recycling, wherein each adap- 
tation and application has its own validity.” As for the Scottishness of the col- 
lection, he argues that “the items in the collection have a Scottish literary iden- 
tity by virtue of the Scots language in which they are expressed, and also by 
virtue of their functioning within the Scottish historical and cultural context.’ 

MacDonald is undoubtedly correct to argue as he does. Yet he may be more 
apologetic than is necessary. Questions about cultural hybridity, appropriation, 
and re-use are not the sort thing to deter scholars of literature. A persuasive case 
could be made that it is particularly the composite nature of the text, precisely 
its presentation of material that has been adapted, transformed and translated, 
that gives it such potential for rich and enriching analysis. As Sarah Dunnigan has 
argued, 


[the] plainness and perspicacity [of these texts] is ironically a rhetorical art 
in itself, reflecting a new spiritual orientation in which the Word — sola scrip- 
tura — is the prime mediator between the worshipper and God. These lyrics 
were also devotional tools, sung to music. In addition to the often arrestingly 
direct incursions of satirical intent, the “reworking” of these texts produces 
interesting aesthetic juxtapositions between their original secular “trace” or 
imprint and their new devotional purpose.®! 


Put like that, The Gude and Godlie Ballatis sound exactly like the grist that liter- 
ary critics most enjoy feeding their mills. To be sure, the accessibility of The Gude 
and Godlie Ballatis has historically been complicated by reason of its complex tex- 
tual history. In the aftermath of MacDonald’s magisterial edition, however, this 
is hardly an excuse that can legitimately be proffered for the continued lack of 
scholarly attention. 

Parallel to the demotic tradition represented by The Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis is a more sophisticated and at times courtly tradition. This tradition 
is also marked by non-Scottish influences, but it was most often to France 
that it looked, explicitly so in the case of the poets who made up James’s 
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“Castalian band.”©? That band included James himself, of course. In addition 
to his programmatic Reulis and Cautelis to Be Observit and Eschewit in Scottis 
Poesie (1584), the king published two collections of his poetry towards the 
end of the of the 16th century: Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie, 
and His Majesties Poetticall Exercises. These works are a part of James’s efforts 
to advance his “vision of a Christian poetics modelled on French Protestant 
poetry,’® and, in the series of commendatory poems that open the volumes, 
represent a very visible instantiation of James's bardic band.®* James also con- 
tributed to the genre of psalm translation, translating 30 psalms, using, in a 
display of poetic virtuosity, 28 different stanza forms. 

James's preoccupations were echoed by the members of the Castalian band. 
John Stewart of Baldynneis (ca. 1545-ca. 1605) © is best remembered (when 
at all) for his “abbregement” of Orlando Fusioso, “Roland Furiovs.” But he also 
wrote several more explicitly religious poems, most notably “Ane Schersing out 
of Trew Felicitie.’ This was “a striking corrective to the more pagan impression 
of his previous ‘Roland Furious, apparently claiming to describe his own pro- 
gress towards salvation — and incidentally assuring James of his.’66 

William Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1649), whose poetry is amongst 
the most accomplished produced by the Scottish poets of the period, contin- 
ued the tradition of the Castalian band into a further generation.®’ His work is 
especially remarkable for its internationalism: he has been described as “one 
of the most thorough and successful exponents of the Renaissance practice 
of literary plunder.”68 Drummond's religious sonnet sequence, Flowres of Sion 
(1616), combines a baroque intensity with the Neoplatonism that underpins all 
of Drummond’s work. Also worthy of note in this connection is William Mure 
of Rowallen (1594-1657), Scotland’s “metaphysical poet.’69 
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But Scottish poetry also sought to move beyond the imitation of classical 
models in order to find a distinctively Reformed poetics. This effort resem- 
bles, and has points of contact with, a similar movement in English poetics. 
Notable in this context is Alexander Hume’s (ca. 1557-1609) Hymnes, or Sacred 
songs wherein the right vse of poësie may be espied, a collection”? that demon- 
strates Hume’s search for a Calvinist poetic as well as “his broader religiously 
motivated antagonism towards secular poetry.” Hume was associated with 
another of Scotland’s most significant early modern poets, Elizabeth Melville 
(ca. 1578—ca. 1640), Lady Culross. Among the most significant religious poets 
in post-Reformation Scotland, Melville is best known for her dream vision Ane 
Godlie Dreame, and only two of her poems (510 lines out of a total of 4500 that 
we know her to have written’) appeared in print during her lifetime. In recent 
decades, however, she has fared rather better than many of her male contem- 
poraries in attracting scholarly attention.” Jamie Reid Baxter has made an 
important contribution to this in his edition of her manuscript and printed 
poetry. This work has provided the basis for a few studies that have established 
Melville as part of the Scottish canon, as well as the developing canon of early- 
modern British women’s writing. 

We have left till now any mention of one of Scotland's foremost early-mod- 
ern poets. Alexander Montgomerie (ca. 1550-1598) played a significant role in 
James's Castalian band and was acknowledged by James as his poetic mentor. 
Though he may be out of place in the broad chronological thrust of this sec- 
tion, he serves as a fitting postscript to a survey of Scottish poetry in a chap- 
ter dealing with literature in the Scottish Reformation era, for he reminds us 
that “Reformation literature” is a slippery concept as much because of the 
‘Reformation’ as because of the “literature.” Montgomerie is useful because of 
his conversion (1580 in Spain) to Catholicism and to the Counter Reformation. 
The fact of his Catholic activism has led some critics to regard Montgomerie as 
a “counter-Reformation” poet. However, this impulse has often overridden the 
evidence of Montgomerie’s poetry, which, I have argued elsewhere is the sort 
of poetry that we might expect from “a Catholic who thinks like a Calvinist.””4 
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Montgomerie’s use of the tropes of Calvinism (in which he been brought up) 
even after his conversion reminds us that conversion is not so simple or so total 
an experience as we might be disposed to imagine. It serves also as a reminder 
that, however useful a construct like “Reformation literature” may prove, it is 
always and only a construct, as capable of obscuring our view as it is of ena- 
bling it. The increasing turn in literary criticism away from sweeping confes- 
sional essentialism to a more nuanced and painstaking approach indicates 
that this realization is becoming more widespread among scholars. This can 
only be a good thing for our understanding of the literature of the Reformation 
or its era. 


5 Conclusion 


And it can only be a good thing for the study of Scottish literature, which has 
suffered more than most from an essentializing approach to issues of religion. 
One of the leitmotifs of the present chapter has been the need for more work 
and fuller exploration of much (indeed all) the literature that we have sur- 
veyed. The neglect of this literature cannot be blamed on any single factor, but 
there is little doubt that the assumption of a monolithic, Scottish “Calvinism,” 
implacably opposed to the creative and the cultural, has had a stultifying 
impact on scholarship in this area. As literary studies in the early-modern 
modern period continue to reap the benefits of a fresh sensitivity to religion 
and a more robustly interdisciplinary approach to texts, it is likely that the ris- 
ing tide will lift some Scottish boats too. It can only be hoped that this will be 
the case, and that the riches and idiosyncrasies, as well as the banalities and 
false turnings, of Scottish literature can be properly contextualized and more 
adequately understood. 
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CHAPTER 18 
Popular Festive Practices in Reformation Scotland 


Jamie M. McDougall 


1 Introduction 


This chapter seeks to consider how far popular festive practices in Scotland 
were altered by and after the Reformation. While the early Reformers in the 
country sought to eradicate “popish” or “superstitious” practices including reli- 
gious and secular folk festivals, change in the localities was decidedly slow; it 
depended on the degree to which local authorities insisted on observance of 
the acts of the General Assembly as well as of Parliament and the Privy Council. 
In 1560 Scotland was home to numerous seasonal festivities like everywhere 
else in Europe. The early Christian Church had unsuccessfully attempted on 
religious and moral grounds to completely suppress seasonal pagan festivals, 
and thus in the case of much of Scotland, ancient Celtic festivals. Instead, these 
revelries were recast as Christian holy days or saints’ days and festivals from 
late antiquity onwards.! For example, the twelve-day Yule festival celebrating 
midwinter was rebranded to start with the birthday of Christ (25 December); 
the Midsummer celebrations became a festival (24 June) for St John the 
Baptist; the Celtic springtime and rebirth festival of Beltane (May 1) was linked 
less tightly with the moveable Easter. And the Samhuinn or Samhain festival 
of the dead became the Christian Halloween (31 October) or eve of All Saints’ 
Day.” The Protestant Reformers viewed these syncretic practices as supersti- 
tious and unscriptural and passed much legislation in an attempt to suppress 
accompanying popular festivity. The focus here will be on the widely popular 
festivals of Maying, Midsummer, Yule, and Hogmanay, festivities around saints’ 
days, as well as local pilgrimages and superstitions. There was also much cele- 
bration surrounding Christian rites of passage such as baptism, Communion, 
marriage, and death that the Protestant Reformers sought to curb. The chap- 
ter will outline the ideological framework for the opposition to holy days 
and festive practices and then assess how successful the Reformers were at 
suppressing seasonal festivities and revelry, local pilgrimages, and excessive 


1 See MacMullen, Christianity and Paganism. 
2 McNeill, The Silver Bough, 50-51. 
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celebrations on key religious occasions from birth to death. By amalgamat- 
ing existing research with some fresh evidence, we will argue that Scotland 
experienced a gradual process of change but also accommodation from 1560 
into the late-17th century as attitudes towards festive practices were negotiated 
between the local civil and ecclesiastical authorities and the people. 


2 Festive Practices and the Scottish Reformers 


The elimination of festive practices, seen as contaminating, is one of the most 
notable features of the extant kirk session and presbytery records in Scotland. 
This stemmed from the directives of the highest Church court: the General 
Assembly. The Reformers believed such practices to be both unscriptural and 
superstitions that offended God. Moreover, early Protestant piety in Scotland 
centred around personal discipline and stoical self-control. Thus, the cele- 
bration of holy days, feasts, seasonal festivities, and merriment at weddings, 
wakes, and baptisms not only offended God and provoked his wrath but also 
contradicted a vital aspect of Reformed thought in Scotland. Establishing 
mechanisms of discipline was a central measure taken by the Kirk to ensure 
compliance on the ground, and the surviving kirk session and presbytery 
records are filled with examples of session elders attempting to curb festive 
practices. However, the reformers quickly realized that persuading the nation 
to give up centuries-old popular festive practices an exceedingly difficult chal- 
lenge. This led to a process of accommodation and compromise in the localities 
whereby degrees of festivity were tolerated, resulting in a gradual alteration of 
the ways in which festivals were observed. There was also not universal agree- 
ment at national level as to those practices deemed unscriptural and those 
not. Particularly after James v1 (1566-1625) acceded to the throne of England 
in 1603, the influence of English practices on the Scottish Church and the cel- 
ebration of holy days became national controversies. The key policies towards 
festive practices from the Reformation until James’s death in March 1625 are 
highlighted in this section, followed by a brief discussion of official attitudes 
towards festivity in the Covenanting and Restoration years. 

The Reformers were determined to stamp out Catholic heathen or “supersti- 
tious” practices. Two major guidelines appeared in 1560: the Scots Confession of 
Faith (published) and The First Book of Discipline (not published but followed by 
the General Assembly). Both written by the “six Johns” (Winram, Spottiswood, 
Douglas, Row, Willock, and Knox), these two documents shaped early doctri- 
nal, Church and social reform. The Confession of Faith made no mention of 
festive practices, but The First Book of Discipline, the blueprint for ecclesiastical 
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governance in Scotland, was clear on the issue. It followed the strict Reformed 
or puritan “regulative principle” emanating from the earlier Swiss Reformation. 
According to this, Christian devotion and worship of God can in principle 
only be properly accomplished by what Scripture prescribes or by what can 
be deduced from the Bible without contravening it. The first section of FBD 
listed “contrary doctrine” not found in Scripture and thus to be abolished. This 
included: “keeping of holy dayes of certaine Saints commanded by man, such 
as be all those that the Papists have invented, as the feasts (as they terme them) 
of the Apostles, Martyres, Virgines, of Christmasse, Circumcision, Epiphanie, 
Purification, and other fond feastes of our Ladie.’? The annual popular partic- 
ipation in Communion at Easter (also known as Pasche) in pre-Reformation 
Scotland was viewed as superstitious and The First Book of Discipline recom- 
mended it to be held four times a year on the first Sundays of March, June, 
September, and December. It was to be taken by the congregation seated at 
tables rather than kneeling before a minister. The Reformers disagreed with 
the popular Catholic, if non-canonical, belief that children who died with- 
out baptism went to Limbo; they recommended baptism to take place on the 
first preaching day after birth.+ Private baptism and private Communion were 
banned as they were at odds with the Reformed belief in the congregation as 
the legitimate and public part of the corporate body of Christ. Although bap- 
tismal celebrations were not explicitly denounced by the Scottish Reformers, 
having baptism take place on preaching days ensured that festivities were 
more likely to draw the attention of the local authorities. In 1566, the General 
Assembly authorized use of The Second Helvetic Confession, a confession of 
faith composed by Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) in Zurich and endorsed by 
the Reformed Swiss and Genevan Churches in 1566 and by others soon after. 
However, uniquely among Reformed Churches, the Assembly dissented from 
the recommendation of this confession in its chapter 24 to observe key holy 
days and thus “would not allow the days dedicat to Christ, the circumcision, 
nativitie, passion, resurrection, ascension and pentecost days.” The Assembly 
also wrote to Zurich to this effect.> The place of the Christian calendar and fes- 
tivals in the Kirk in the 1560s was clearly defined: saints’ days and celebrations 
at Christmas and Easter were to cease as they were popish and unscriptural. 
This was reaffirmed by legislation in the 1570s, most notably in 1575 when the 
General Assembly outlawed all holy days other than the Sabbath; also in 1577, 


3 FBD, 88. See also Wright, “Scottish Reformation,” 179, and Hazlett, “Reformed Theology,” 191. 

4 Ibid., 182-184. 

5 BUK ı, 90; Knox, Works 6, 547; FBD 88, n.1. For the relevant passage in The Second Helvetic 
Confession, see Reformed Confessions, 291-292. 
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when the Assembly declared that ministers who continually observed saints’ 
days were to be deposed.® 

Official attitudes towards festive practices were unchanged by the advent of 
presbyterianism in the 1580s. The Second Book of Discipline, drawn up by a com- 
mittee including Andrew Melville (1545-1622) in 1578 and adopted by the Church 
in 1581, made no mention of holy days or administration of the sacraments, focus- 
ing instead on Church polity and the relationship to civil authority. Presumably, 
the policies on festivals and sacraments in the 1560s and 70s were considered 
sufficient for the presbyterian reformers. Suspicion of Catholicism in James v1's 
household, particularly of his cousin and close adviser Esmé Stewart, ist duke of 
Lennox (1542-1583), led to the creation of another confession of faith or religious 
statement in 1581. The chaplain of the royal household, John Craig (1512-1600) 
wrote this Short and General Confession, later known as the “King’s Confession” 
or “Negative Confession,” in which specified Catholic beliefs and practices were 
catalogued and sharply dismissed. Included in these practices were “dedicating 
of kirkis, altares, days; vowes to creatures” and “crocing, saining, anointing, con- 
juring, hallouing of Godis gude creatures, with the superstitious opinion joined 
therewith.” Although the wording here is not entirely lucid, the “days” referred 
to were likely the same holy days rejected by the First Book of Discipline in 1560 
and General Assembly in 1566, seen as human and social traditions (especially 
popular festivals confused with religious ones) not sanctioned by God’s Word. The 
references to “creatures” can be understood as humans seen as spiritually supe- 
rior or holy (clergy, saints), but possibly also images of saints, relics, and so on. 
James vı, his household, the government and just two ministers including John 
Craig subscribed it at the time; it ended up forming the opening section of the 
National Covenant in 1638. The rejection of festival traditions and festive prac- 
tices was thereby reinforced by the presbyterian leaders and went on to form the 
constitutive religious part of the Covenant in 1638 that shaped Protestant identity 
into the modern period. 

After the union of Crowns in 1603, the observance of holy days became 
a highly contentious issue. James vi instigated a Christmas vacation at the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh from 25 December to 8 January 1609, much 
to the chagrin of presbyterian historian, David Calderwood (1575-1651), who 
lamented “Christmass was not so weill keeped by feasting and abstinence from 
worke in Edinburgh these threttie yeers before.’§ James continued to advocate 
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Christmas vacations, and ordered Communion to be held during Easter in 
1614, 1616, and 1618. These innovations were part of a programme designed at 
bringing worship in Scotland more closely aligned with the Church of England. 
The most controversial of James’s innovations were the Five Articles of Perth. 
Passed by a stage-managed General Assembly in 1618 and Parliament in 1621, 
the Five Articles reinstated kneeling at Communion, the observance of speci- 
fied holy days, private baptism, private Communion for the ill, and confirma- 
tion by a bishop. The proposal of the Five Articles led to organised disobedi- 
ence and protesting across the Lowlands, most notably in Edinburgh, Fife, and 
Ayrshire.!° Although kneeling at Communion was certainly the most contro- 
versial innovation, the Five Articles marked the pinnacle of James’s attempts at 
instigating changes to worship in Scotland which included the reinstatement 
of some holy days. 

The policies advocated by James v1 went through significant changes in the 
following fifty years, and the observance of holy days remained contentious. 
James's policies were pursued with greater vigour by his son and successor, 
Charles 1 (1600-1649), which resulted in revolution under the banner of the 
National Covenant in 1638. The Covenanters outlawed the Five Articles in 
December 1638 and went on to align themselves with the puritan and anti-epis- 
copalian English Parliamentarians in 1643. Representatives from the Scottish 
and English churches worked towards uniformity in Reformed worship due to 
the 1643 Solemn League and Covenant, producing the Westminster Directory 
for Public Worship in 1645 and the Westminster Confession of Faith in 1647. The 
Directory stated that the Sabbath was the only holy day warranted by God and 
that “Festivall dayes, vulgarly called Holy dayes, having no warrant in the Word 
of God, are not to be continued.” The Covenanting regime was committed to 
eradicating practices not contained in Scripture and banned “lykewakes” in 
1645 for fostering “superstition and profanitie.”!2 Lykewakes were night-long 
vigils of a dead body prior to burial. These wakes usually involved gatherings 
of many people and heavy drinking. 

The 1661 Rescissory Act annulled all legislation passed by the Covenanters 
and with the restoration of episcopacy in 1662 came the reinstatement of holy 
days. Controversially, Charles 11 (1630-1685) instigated an annual day of thanks- 
giving for his restoration and birth on 29 May. Observance in the localities was 
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patchy, as some did not recognise the overturning of Covenanting legislation 
as legal and objected to the imposition of holy days entirely. As John Brown (ca. 
1637-1685), deposed radical Covenanting minister of Wamphray in Galloway 
stated in 1665; “it is not in the power of any under heaven to appoint anniver- 
sary holy Dayes, the Creator alone having reserved that power into his own 
hand, to consecrate any portion of time he pleaseth, & make it holy.” 

In short, a century after the Reformation the observance of festive practices 
remained a controversial issue. For those who opposed the celebration of holy 
days, this issue struck at the heart of what it meant to be a Protestant as it had 
ramifications for how people understood the authority of Scripture and the 
relationship between church and state. While the Reformers sought to stamp 
out festive practices entirely, national policies towards the observance of fes- 
tivities, primarily holy days, fluctuated between the 1603 union of Crowns and 
the Restoration period as Church and Crown tried to assert their authority. The 
rest of this chapter will focus primarily on the period before the regal union 
and assess how successful the authorities were in curbing seasonal festivities 
and celebrations at baptism, Communion, marriage, and death. There will be 
occasional reference to the Covenanting period to show that festive practices 
in Scotland underwent a slow process of change following the Reformation 
and that in the localities they did not always reflect official national attitudes, 
policies and imperatives. 


3 Seasonal Festivities 


Despite the dismissive approach to festivals taken by the Scottish Reformers, 
they continued in certain localities. Often this was condoned by, or had tacit 
support from, kirk session elders and some ministers. Very little research had 
been done on how people on the ground negotiated with the strict approach 
taken by national authorities until Margo Todd’s seminal 2002 monograph 
The Culture of Protestantism in Early Modern Scotland. Utilizing the wealth of 
surviving kirk session and presbytery records, Todd argued that while doctri- 
nal reform was quick, cultural reform was a slow process involving compro- 
mise between local authorities and ordinary people who wanted to continue 
observing centuries-old traditions. Other historians have followed Todd’s lead, 
producing a growing historiography of local reform that largely concurs with 
Todd’s depiction of a gradual cultural reformation. This section will provide an 
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overview of how, and how far, seasonal festivities and local pilgrimages con- 
tinued despite opposition from the General Assembly. Crucial to the survival 
of these activities, and grassroots reform more generally, was the flexibility of 
kirk session elders and parish ministers in pursing national directives and their 
willingness to negotiate with local people. 

A popular seasonal festival that survived the Reformation was “Maying.” 
This was a celebration of spring during the month of May that involved groups 
of people going for walks in the countryside, playing music and dancing out- 
side, often instead of attending sermon, as Sunday was usually the only day 
people were not required to work. Todd has shown that this festival survived 
in Aberdeen into the 17th century but there is also evidence of it occurring up 
to the late 16th century in Perth, St Andrews, Edinburgh, and Dalkeith.4 The 
month of May also saw May Games occur in burghs across Lowland Scotland. 
This involved a person of lower social status than a traditional burgess, known 
as the “abbot of unreason,” taking charge of the burgh for a day. The result 
was a day of carnival-like festivity and unruly behaviour which allowed the 
lower social orders to, as Patricia Dennison put it, “let off steam.”!5 The May 
Games were often intermingled with the cult of Robin Hood, with the abbot of 
unreason and the character of Robin Hood being interchangeable. By the 17th 
century the May Games had all but disappeared but as late as 1570 the burgh 
of Dumfries was still holding May Games, and there is evidence of attempted 
suppression of the festival in Fife and the Lothians into the 1590s.!° Central to 
the survival of Maying and the May Games was the role these festivals played 
in the maintenance of social order. Allowing people a degree of freedom of 
expression in familiar traditions and not pushing for wholesale social reform 
overnight, the Church and local magistrates ensured that parishioners were 
more likely to be more favourably disposed to their church and adhere to doc- 
trinal changes. While the May celebrations were (in the eyes of the Reformed 
Kirk) superstitious, they were not a serious, immediate threat to the mainte- 
nance of a godly community. 

Practices such as Maying also helped maintain social cohesion. An aspect 
of Maying was the lighting of bonfires. This occurred at the Beltane (summer 
solstice) and during Midsummer festivals, often being accompanied by feast- 
ing and drinking. The purpose of lighting bonfires was to cleanse evil spirits 
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which was unsurprisingly viewed as superstitious by the Kirk authorities. The 
practice continued, nonetheless. It was in part because it served an important 
social function. Bonfires were usually lit at the gates of the home of local elites 
who invited their neighbours to join them for food and drink. Thus, social hier- 
archy was reinforced while local upper classes were able to display their gen- 
erosity and goodwill towards their dependents and neighbours, fostering har- 
mony and community.!” The bonfire had a similar social function in England, 
where the festivity was commonplace, encouraged by the authorities and 
often accompanied by bell-ringing to mark special occasions such as military 
victories and royal weddings.!8 

Attempts at suppressing bonfire celebrations in Scotland was unsuccess- 
ful, as shown by the abundance of evidence in the kirk session and presbytery 
records. Stirling Presbytery had a consistent problem with “ben fyris,” which 
they labelled as “expres againis Godis Word and the laws of the realm” in 1583.19 
In some areas, this occurred well into the 17th century. For example, a man was 
called before Aberdeen kirk session in June 1649 “being accusit for putting one 
ane midsummer fyre confessit the samen bot did say that he did it ignorantlie 
not vnderstanding the ground thereof??° The fact that it continued this long 
shows the popularity of the festival but also suggests that some local church 
courts were willing to tolerate it. Small fines were often handed out to those 
who observed Maying and Midsummer festivities but there is little evidence 
of a sustained effort from local authorities in preventing these practices from 
occurring in the first place. This exemplifies the notion that local elders could 
not, or would not, always adhere to the wishes of the General Assembly; imple- 
menting tough measures on festivity was in practice highly unrealistic, as they 
provided people with a limited freedom of expression and served an important 
social function. 

The winter festivals of Yule and Hogmanay also survived the Reformation. 
Festivities associated with these celebrations included feasting, music, 
dancing, guising, plays, carolling (usually by women), and ceasing work on 
Christmas day. This was expressly against the recommendations of The First 
Book of Discipline (which had no legal status anyway) and was subject to much 
condemnation by the Reformers as well as during the Covenanting regime. 
In practice, however, as with Maying and Midsummer, the evidence we have 
suggests that session elders generally did not take a heavy-handed approach 
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to the observance of winter festivities. Even in St Andrews, an area widely 
regarded as having a swift and successful Reformation, only mild punishments 
were handed out for observance of Yule. For example, the Register of the kirk 
session of St Andrews reports the summoning of 26 people before them in 
1574 for resting and feasting on Christmas Day.” They all escaped without hav- 
ing to do public penance. Similarly, in 1575 a man was rebuked for observing 
Christmas but all he had to do was promise that “he sould nevir keip the said 
Zwil-day [Yule day] haly day, bot sould work on that day as on ony uthir day,’2? 
as reported in the Register of the church at St Andrews. As highlighted above, 
James VI attempted to reintroduce the annual observance of Christmas, whose 
proscription along with the other major Christian festivals had been recon- 
firmed by the General Assembly in 1566 (departing from Reformed tradition 
elsewhere), as noted above. This was overturned by the Covenanting regime 
but reinstated at the Restoration. It was banned once more after the return of 
presbyterianism in 1690 and was not an official holiday in Scotland until 1958. 
While there were variations, the approach of local authorities during periods 
of non-observance of Christmas was similar to other festivals: people were 
usually mildly punished and private practices continued during periods of fes- 
tive suppression. 

Popular festive practices in Scotland also took the form of local pilgrimages 
to holy sites such as wells. This can be seen in the Stirlingshire area. Described 
by Jenny Wormald as a “remarkably entertaining source,” the presbytery 
records of Stirling are the only ones to survive from the first establishment 
of presbyteries in 1581 and contain fascinating accounts of popular Catholic 
pilgrimages to Christ's Well.23 Located between Stirling and Falkirk, Christ’s 
Well was believed to be a powerful centre of healing. First mentioned in 1581, 
it was described by the presbytery as a “papisticall pilgrimage,” and ministers 
and elders were ordered to punish those who participated. They were unsuc- 
cessful in preventing this from continuing as the presbytery ordered an inquest 
into Christ’s Well in 1583, bringing in the brethren of Dunblane to spy on the 
well and report the names of anyone who attended it to the presbytery. The 
presbytery discovered that “ane gret number of pepill hes reortat and resort- 
tis in pilgramage to Christis well using thairat supersitioun and idolatrie.’ The 
next month was devoted to summoning the people who attended Christ’s Well, 
forty-eight in total, and to hearing their reasons for taking part in the pilgrimage 
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and ordering them to make public repentance. The reasons for doing this pil- 
grimage were similar. One Thomas Paterson’s reason was that he was ill for 
a very long time so he knelt at the well, prayed, drank from it, and washed 
his head in it.*4 In general, going to the well in order to cure sickness was the 
most common reason for doing so. Furthermore, most people summoned by 
the presbytery for taking part readily appeared and confessed, suggesting that 
they knew what they were doing was against the will of the Kirk, yet did it any- 
way. The practice continued throughout the 16th century, and the kirk session 
of Falkirk continued to condemn pilgrimages to Christ’s Well as late as 1628.75 

As with festive practices associated with Maying, Midsummer and Yule, vis- 
iting wells also drew the attention of the Church authorities as evidence of 
residual Catholicism. Christ’s Well was one of the numerous pilgrimage sites 
in Scotland. Dragon's Hole and Scone near Perth were also commonly vis- 
ited wells that the kirk session failed to suppress. The Perth session went as 
far as locking the town gates, but the residents attacked the gatekeeper and 
forced him to let them out. In 1618 the session was still censuring people for 
visiting wells.2© The fascination with wells is explained by Todd as such: “it 
was a practice probably rooted in pre-Christian veneration of water, which 
early Christian missionaries incorporated into the Roman version of faith by 
blessing the wells and associating them with Christ or the saints.’2” This cer- 
tainly posed a threat to the Reformed Kirk as it potentially contradicted the 
Reformers’ stance on saint worshipping or adoration of saints. There was also 
a commonly held belief that wells were often visited by fairies and elves, thus 
leaving people susceptible to the influence of harmful spirits and witchcraft.28 
Nevertheless, there was clearly a recognition by some local elders that these 
practices offered people comfort without threatening the establishment of 
the Reformed Kirk. Therefore, as with seasonal festivities, pilgrimages to holy 
wells continued into the 17th century as local authorities chose their battles 
carefully. That is not to say that these activities were tolerated entirely. Rather, 
the Kirk let their opposition be known while handing out mild punishments 
to offenders. This allowed for a gradual cultural transformation to occur along- 
side the rapid doctrinal and Church Reformation. 
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4 Birth, Communion, Marriage and Death 


The Catholic sacraments of baptism, Communion, marriage, and funeral rites 
were accompanied with much conviviality in pre-Reformation Scotland. The 
Scottish Reformed Kirk, believing that ceremony must be firmly based on 
Scripture, sought to transform the way people observed these ordinances. 
The Kirk also objected to the rowdy behaviour that sometimes stemmed from 
celebrations at these moments. The two Protestant sacraments, baptism and 
Communion, were to be administered congregationally with the focus being 
on fostering a community dedicated to the Word of God. Marriage and funer- 
als were similarly stripped of their former status as celebratory occasions. In 
practice, however, these rites did not simply become puritanical moments of 
restraint in the lives of the godly. Local church courts negotiated their under- 
standing of acceptable sociability with the needs of their congregations for 
commemorating birth, Communion, marriage, and death. While sermons at 
baptism, Communion, weddings, and funerals were central, there was conti- 
nuity as well as change. This can be seen in the persistence of traditions such as 
lykewakes for the dead, communal festivity after baptisms and weddings, and 
more regular, seasonal observance of Communion. 

As a sacramental seal of participation in God’s Covenant, baptism in the 
Reformed Kirk centred on the godliness or piety of the parents, the welcoming 
of anew member to the congregation, and the importance of raising the child 
in the Christian faith. Prior to baptism, the minister would examine the par- 
ents. He would test their knowledge on the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, all of which were to be recited by the couple 
before the baptism service. Failure to impress the minister could lead to a fine 
and the baptism being delayed until the parents were better versed. The min- 
ister would use only water to baptize the child, avoiding the oil, salt, and wax 
commonly used in Catholic baptisms as these were “inventions devised by 
men.’ The form of baptism became a controversial issue in the Restoration 
period. The 1645 Westminster Directory replaced the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and 
Ten Commandments with new forms of prayer and worship centred around 
the covenants of works and grace. When all Covenanting legislation was 
annulled in 1661 and earlier pre-1638 forms of worship were reinstated in 1662, 
some parents went to extraordinary lengths to have their children baptized by 
ministers loyal to the Covenants. Baptism at conventicles was not uncommon 
and was the subject of significant controversy during the reigns of Charles 11 
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and James v11. In short, baptism was a moment of utmost importance in the 
life of a conviction-Protestant in Scotland. 

Pre-Reformation baptism services typically were followed by feasting 
hosted by the parents in their home. The Reformed Kirk did not approve of 
this aspect of baptism as it was at odds with the Reformers’ understandings of 
godliness and sobriety. However, while sessions frequently rebuked boisterous 
celebrations following baptism, it was not a festivity that attracted significant 
and sustained attention from the authorities. There were attempts by the Kirk 
to clamp down on the number of people who accompanied the parents and 
child at the baptism service. There was a tradition of an entourage of women 
(known as “gossipries,’ quasi-godparents) accompanying the child at baptism. 
These women (numbering anywhere between twelve and twenty) would usu- 
ally partake in feasting and heavy drinking with the parents after the service. 
This tradition survived into the 17th century though the Church was curtailing 
the practice. The sessions of Perth and Kirkcaldy (Fife) managed to reduce the 
number of “gossips” to seven and four respectively in 1632 and 1621. Of greater 
concern, however, was the unruly behaviour that often occurred after the ser- 
vice, which led to fines and deposits being introduced. The kirk session of 
Kirkcaldy demanded a non-refundable payment of six shillings per person in 
1615 which was raised to twenty in 1621.°° In return, the session tended to turn 
a blind eye to festivity. The parish of Newburn in Fife asked that parents pay a 
deposit of forty shillings which would be forfeited if there was “ony pyping or 
dansing at such meitings” in 1628.3! Described by Todd as a “low priority” fes- 
tivity, baptism celebrations continued after the Reformation.3? Nevertheless, 
the service itself changed and examination of parents and observation of the 
correct procedures was taken very seriously at local level. While not being 
eradicated, festivity was tempered with restrictions such as deposits and fines. 
Thus, the religious aspect was prioritized, and revelry negotiated with varying 
degrees of rigour. 

Observation of the sacrament of Communion also revealed change and 
continuity after the Reformation. While the canonical rituals of the Catholic 
Mass were replaced with sermons and communal reception while sitting of 
both bread and wine, Communion became a seasonal week-long festival of 
various parts. Although The First Book of Discipline recommended quarterly 
observance of the sacrament, it tended as in the pre-Reformation era to be 
taken only annually due to geography, practical difficulties and a recognition 
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locally that a degree of continuity would help alleviate fear of wholesale 
change. It was also usually taken around Easter despite the Reformers’ anx- 
iety over associations with “superstition.” As with baptism, communicants 
were examined by the minister or a session elder before being permitted to 
take Communion. This meant that Communion was announced some weeks 
in advance in towns and burghs, and up to three months in advance in rural 
areas. To qualify, parishioners had to prove their knowledge of the catechism 
and reconcile any feuds or sins. If the minister or elder was satisfied, the com- 
municant would be issued with a token which had to be presented before tak- 
ing Communion. Observance of the sacrament had three constituent parts. 
First was the Saturday preparation sermon when the congregation would be 
exhorted to humble themselves by repenting of their sins in order to take 
Communion in a worthy state. Communion itself was taken on Sunday. It 
was often administered outdoors or in the church in batches on consecutive 
Sundays depending on the size of the congregation. Like on the occasion the 
Last Supper and adopted by other Reformed traditions as in German-speaking 
Switzerland, the communicants would typically sit at tables and consume the 
bread and wine using plain plates and cups in an attempt to emulate Jesus 
and his disciples while emphasizing the communal and spiritual aspect of the 
sacrament. Finally, a sermon was preached on the following Monday in which 
the parishioners were urged to take the Communion experience with them in 
their daily lives and live righteously. 

Communion became a Kirk-sanctioned seasonal festive practice complete 
with emotional outpourings and communal celebration. It also became heavily 
politicized in the 17th century. The reintroduction of kneeling at Communion 
in the Five Articles of Perth resulted in widespread protest and was abolished 
by the presbyterian General Assembly of the Kirk at Glasgow in December 
1638. The annulling of Covenanting and presbyterian legislation in 1661 tech- 
nically brought the Five Articles back into practice, but there is little evidence 
that kneeling at Communion returned. However, Communion remained con- 
troversial during the Restoration period as those who held to Covenanting 
commitments refused to take the Sacrament from a conformist minister. This 
led to the establishment of conventicles where groups of clerical and lay non- 
conformists would worship and take Communion outwith the established 
Church in house and field. Communion was an issue of vital importance for 
the people as well as Church leaders. The Sacrament constituted a spiritual 
bond between members of the congregation and was a display of godliness as 
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well as being a seasonal festivity complete with a degree of ritual, excitement, 
emotion, and camaraderie. 

The Reformed Kirk regulated marriage on a scale never seen before in 
Scotland. Couples were required to be examined by the minister in a man- 
ner similar to pre-Communion and pre-baptism examinations. The inten- 
tion was to shift the focus away from celebration and towards devotion and 
family. If the couple passed the examination, the banns of marriage would be 
announced before the congregation and the minister would solemnize the 
union at a church service. Prior to the Reformation, there were many different 
marriage practices. In general, a marriage was considered valid if it could be 
proven that two people had consented to being married. The medieval cus- 
tom of “handfasting” (betrothal, tying the knot) also survived beyond 1560. 
This involved a man and a woman entering into an informal contract whereby 
they lived together for a one-year trial period, after which they would decide 
whether to marry or separate. If the couples engaged in sexual activity while 
handfasted, they would be married. Whether this was a trial marriage or an 
extended betrothal is open to debate, but the Reformed Kirk certainly opposed 
handfasting. Sex while betrothed was considered fornication and thus hand- 
fasting presented a clear problem for the Kirk and ministers refused to solem- 
nize such marriages.** Getting married in the established Church was also an 
area of controversy after the Restoration, since strict Covenanters did not rec- 
ognize the authority of uncovenanted conformist ministers. Thus marriages, 
like baptisms and Communions, occurred at conventicles as the nonconform- 
ist Covenanters carved out their own counterculture, attracting vehement and 
often violent opposition from the Restoration episcopalian regime. 

As with baptism, the Kirk tried to curb festivities that often followed mar- 
riage ceremonies. Feasting, music, and dancing often took place in the home 
or ale house after the ceremony. This was termed a “bridal” and it was not 
uncommon for “penny bridals” to take place whereby guests brought a small 
amount of money or food to the gathering as gifts for the newlyweds. Penny 
bridals were reckoned to be hotbeds of sin, but church discipline consistently 
failed to suppress them. Perth kirk session tried a similar approach to the way 
in which they dealt with gossipries: limiting the number of attendees at wed- 
dings to twelve per couple in 1581.35 Similarly, the presbytery of Moray ordered 
deposits to be taken for weddings and forbade more than 6 guests in 1624.36 
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Music and dancing were deemed to be disrespectful to the solemnity of the 
occasion (since matrimony was now seen as a divine institution and therefore 
“‘holy”), and often caught the attention of the authorities. For example, in 1583 
the presbytery of Stirling discovered that “ane grit abuse and superstitioun’” 
had been occurring as pipers and fiddlers were playing at bridals. The presby- 
tery ordered ministers not to do marriages that were accompanied by pipers 
or fiddlers, since this was perceived to be a “grit dishonour of God.”37 As late 
as 1645, the General Assembly passed an “Act for restraining Abuses at Pennie 
Brydals.” This was drawn up to address “the great profanitie and severall abuses 
which usually fall forth at pennie brydals, providing fruitful seminaries of all 
lasciviousnesse and debaushtrie” which was a “great dishonour of God ... and 
prejudice of the countrey’s welfare.” The Assembly therefore called for every 
presbytery “to take such speciall care for restraining these abuses.”38 Almost 
a century after the Reformation the General Assembly was still passing acts 
aimed at suppressing riotous behaviour festivity at weddings. In the localities, 
kirk sessions and presbyteries aimed to limit merrymaking, but boisterous 
bridals persisted. As with baptism celebrations and seasonal festivals, local 
flexibility and the prioritization of religious over social reform allowed bridal 
celebrations to continue, although likely in a more tempered manner in more 
pious localities. Crucially, the approach taken by local ministers and elders 
dictated the extent to which festivities were modified. There was no question 
of banning intrinsically valuable social occasions such as “penny weddings” 
(see Figure 18.1), when guests contributed a penny each towards the cost of 
the occasion, and money left over was presented for the home of the newly 
married couple. 

The suppression of raucous and impious behaviour extended to the inev- 
itable advent of death. Burying a deceased person in the bounds of the kirk 
building was banned by the First Book of Discipline, as were burial services. 
However, many sessions, such as South Leith, Kirkcaldy, Leuchars, and Culross 
allowed wealthy parishioners to be buried in the kirkyard with monuments.*9 
Lykewakes, though banned by the General Assembly in 1645 with a repeated 
act in 1701, also continued.*° The fear over lykewakes was similar to the fear of 
celebrations at weddings and baptisms. These often involved drinking, music, 
dancing, and cross-dressing, which in turn could lead to promiscuity and sinful 


37 Stirling Presbytery Records, 192. 

38 Acts of the General Assembly, 11-135. 

39 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 335-336. See also the chapter by Gordon Raeburn in this 
volume. 

40 Acts of the General Assembly, 301-31. 
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FIGURE 18.1 The Penny Wedding, by Sir David Wilkie, 1818, in St James's Palace, London [www 
rct.uk/collection/405536 | 
COURTESY OF ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / © HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II 2020 


acts. As the records of the General Assembly stated in 1649: “scandall and abuse 
... arises thorow promiscuous dancing.”*! Even when the strict Covenanters 
were in government, music, dancing, and drinking at baptism, marriage, and 
funerals continued to some degree. This suggests that national directives were 
tempered locally as communities negotiated the popularity of celebrating reli- 
gious rites with the Kirk’s desire for religious, moral, and social discipline. 


5 Conclusion 


This chapter has charted the impact of the Reformation on festive practices, 
showing that observation of seasonal festivals and traditional rites of passage 
continued to some degree despite restrictive legislation. Going by the records 
of the General Assembly and The First Book of Discipline alone, an apparently 
dour and joyless picture of Reformation Scotland emerges corresponding to 


41 Ibid., 200-220. 
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traditional caricatures. On analysing local records, however, a different per- 
spective is gleaned. While sessions made some efforts to curb the practice of 
Maying, the lighting of bonfires at Midsummer, the observance of Yule, and 
pilgrimages to holy wells, these practices continued even during the years of 
Covenanting government. This reflects an acknowledgement on behalf of local 
elites that, while idolatrous and superstitious, the observance of seasonal fes- 
tivities did not affect parishioners’ ability and willingness to learn the cate- 
chism and be a committed member of the Reformed congregation. Moreover, 
some of these practices such as the lighting of bonfires had an important social 
function by reinforcing social hierarchies and promoting neighbourly behav- 
iour. Hostile official Reformed attitudes towards what was seen as excessive 
festivity at baptism, marriage, and funerals necessitated gradual accommo- 
dation between local church authorities and the people. Put simply, outright 
suppression of these celebrations was impossible and impractical. Many dis- 
tricts, therefore, came to a compromise whereby the number of attendees at a 
baptism or marriage were reduced, deposits or charges were paid, and a degree 
of merrymaking was tolerated in return. The Kirk also carved out its own fes- 
tive practice in the form of Communion celebration. This seasonal event had 
aspects of ritual, emotion, performance, drama, community-gathering and fel- 
lowship, and was a central aspect of Protestant culture in Scotland by the early 
17th century. It was also the focus of controversy when kneeling was intro- 
duced in 1618 and Covenanting officially denounced in 1661. The ensuing pro- 
tests, disputes, counter-cultural conventicling, and resulting violence testify to 
the centrality and popularity of this communal, religious, festive practice, now 
in the ownership of the population. While there were stricter periods and local 
variations, festivity was not eradicated by the Reformation. In fact, the survival 
of seasonal festivities, merriment at religious rites, and the style of celebrating 
the “sacrament” enhanced local harmony, social interchange, and stability as 
well as the entrenchment of Protestantism in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER 19 
Burial Reform in Early Modern Scotland 


Gordon D. Raeburn 


1 Introduction 


As seen throughout this volume, the Scottish Reformation saw attempts made 
at reforming every aspect of life throughout the country. Yet these efforts were 
not merely limited to the monitoring and conduct of the worthy Christian life. 
They also addressed death and burial. As will be seen below, the ideal burial 
for the early Scottish Reformers was simple, humble, and in the quiet certainty 
of election and resurrection. There was to be no intercession on behalf of the 
dead, and there was to be no privileging of one burial location over another. 
The social status of the deceased was to have no impact upon their funeral. All 
Christians were equal in death. However, this was to prove no simple task, and 
the process of burial reform continued for many decades after 1560. 


2 Pre-Reformation Scotland 


Before 1560, Scotland had broadly similar burial practices to those seen across 
Catholic Europe, involving intercessory prayer, Masses for the dead, and often 
ostentatious funerals, according to the social status of the deceased. As such, 
it is not surprising that the funeral of King James v in January 1543 was on 
a particularly grand scale. Following his death on 14 December 1542, James's 
body was probably embalmed, and after a solemn and mournful Christmas at 
Falkland Palace in Fife the body was transported to Edinburgh on 7 January 
escorted by a funeral cortege, “in maist honourabill maner, with greit funerall 
pompe,”! and accompanied by “the Cardinall [David Beaton], Erles of Arrane, 
Argyle, Rothes, Merschall, and mony utheris nobill men.”? The following day 
the body was buried at Holyrood Abbey, next to his first wife, Madeleine, and 
his two sons. The funeral was an elaborate affair, and the chapel was decorated 
for deep mourning. There was a black velvet state cloth, with a white satin 


1 Lesley, History of Scotland, 166. 
2 Ibid., 166. 
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cross, lined with black buckram and fringed with black silk.2 The crowned 
effigy of the late king carried a sceptre and targe, and was laid on a canvas pal- 
let made for the occasion. A cloth coat of arms was lined with gold and cramoi- 
sie satin, and a banner was fringed with gold and red silk.* A painter, Robert 
Denys, was hired for the “colloring of the Dolorus Chapell witht the clubbis, 
speris, chandelaris and uther wark in the kirk, all of blak collouris.”> The tomb 
was decorated with a carved lion and an eighteen-feet long inscription by the 
artist of French origin Andrew Mansioun (d.1579).° The procession was led by 
a bellman, and the queen’s chariot had been covered in black for the occasion, 
with reins of black silk.” Alms were distributed to the poor of Edinburgh who 
had been present at the soul-Mass and dirge performed for the late king;§ for 
some time after his death “there was great lamentation and mone made for his 
death throughout all parts of his realme, for he was verie well-beloued among 
his subjects.” 

Understandably, King James v was afforded a far more elaborate funeral 
than would have been the norm for the time, although that is not to suggest 
that, provided the funds were available, the families of the recently deceased 
could not display their own social standing on these occasions. It was a rela- 
tively common practice prior to 1560 to provide a sum of money or perform 
a suitable charitable action, such as the foundation of a school or hospital, 
in order to institute a soul-Mass to be performed for a certain period of time 
following one’s death. Intercessory acts such as these had become popular 
across Europe in the 7th century, although they had not been unknown before 
then, merely somewhat neglected.!° These Masses were believed to assist the 
souls of the dead; the more Masses performed for an individual, the less time 
that individual would have to spend in purgatory. Additionally, the laity were 
encouraged by those around them, their friends, relatives, and the clergy, to 
resist the attempts of the Devil to interfere with the soul’s progress towards sal- 
vation by supporting these intercessory acts. Although the amount of Masses 
performed was frequently specified by the founder, they were occasionally 
dependent upon the sum provided or the charitable act performed, and the 


3 Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer 8, 141. 
4 Ibid., 142. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 143. 

7 Ibid., 143-147. 

8 Ibid., 143. 

9 Holinshed, Chronicles 5, 528. 

10 Ariès, Hour of Our Death, 152. 

11 Fitch, Search for Salvation, 63. 
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frequency with which the Masses were to be repeated. Some were to be per- 
formed monthly, others daily." 

Yet Masses were not the only intercessory act performed following death. 
Simple prayers for the deceased were another method by which people 
attempted to lessen their own or another individual’s time in purgatory. Prayers 
for the dead were frequently instituted with accompanying Masses, and some- 
times quite considerable sums were left to that end. By providing money to the 
poor in exchange for prayers for their souls after death, these individuals were 
attempting to show God and the community that they were good Christians, 
concerned for the state of their souls, and as such should not have to suffer too 
long the agony of purgatory. 

The foundations for Masses and prayers for the dead, while occasionally 
intended to be perpetual, tended to be shorter term practices. The obit, how- 
ever, was a foundation for an annual Mass, commemorating the life and death 
of the individual who had founded it. As with other Masses and prayers for 
the dead, the obit and its attempt to reduce time spent in purgatory was not 
restricted to the soul of the founding individual exclusively. Named individuals 
would also benefit from the foundation, and the majority of obits also cited 
the reigning monarch; at the time it was believed that individual sin could 
bring God's wrath upon the nation as a whole.! The obit was such an impor- 
tant aspect of Scottish death and burial practice that in some cases they were 
founded years in advance. The importance of the obit for both the Scottish 
laity and clerics can be seen in the fact that a mere repetition of the ceremony 
on the anniversary of the founder's death was not always seen as sufficient for 
a speedy passage through purgatory. In some instances, the foundation of the 
obit specified the use of the proper attire and equipment; improper execution 
of the ceremonies was seen as potentially detrimental to the soul in purgatory 
that was completely reliant upon these rituals. Finally, in addition to founding 
an annual Mass, and specifying the number of prayers to be said for the soul of 
the deceased, obits frequently stated where the deceased wished to be buried, 
usually within the kirk, and in proximity to an altar. A high percentage of the 
altars specified in obit foundations were those dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as 
prayers to her were seen as being particularly effective at reducing time spent 
in purgatory.'* Scotland would not escape the changes spreading across Europe 
for long, however, since the rituals and practices surrounding death were soon 
to be turned upside down, regardless of wealth or social status. 


12 Ibid., 185. 
13 Ibid., 4. 
14 Ibid., 144. 
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3 Reforming Death and Burial 


The changes in religious life and death did not happen all at once, but nei- 
ther did they only begin to appear in 1560. Reformation sentiment appeared in 
Scotland as early as the 1520s and remained present throughout the following 
decades. Of course, this was to have little outward impact on burial practice 
until the late 1550s, but these sentiments, and the changes they wrought, began 
inevitably to spread. 


3.1 Change 

The changes made were far from insignificant. In Geneva in 1556, John Knox 
had laid out his vision of the ideal Reformed Protestant burial, in line with 
Genevan practice: 


The corps is reuerently brought to the graue, accompagnied with the con- 
gregatio[n], with owte any further ceremonies, which beyng buriede, the 
minister goeth to the churche, if it be not farre of, and maketh some com- 
fortable exhortacion to the people, towchyng deathe, and resurrection.!® 


Gone was the ceremony and the ritual, gone were the soul-Masses and prayers 
for the dead. For Knox all that should be present was solemnity and restraint. 
However, while this passage may have conveyed enough information for 
the English-speaking congregation in Geneva that had prior experience of 
Reformed Protestantism, it is hard to suggest that it conveyed quite enough 
information for a newly converted country such as Scotland, particularly one 
in which Protestants had been using a form of burial which was quite different 
to the ideal of Knox or Calvin.!” In 1560, a more informative description of 
correct burial procedures was presented as part of the First Book of Discipline. 
This text, and specifically its section on burial, has been well covered else- 
where.!8 However, for the purposes of this chapter it should be noted that 
the section addressed far more issues surrounding death and burial than the 
Forme of Prayers. The First Book of Discipline touched upon the Resurrection, 


15 For more on the development of written material pertaining to death and burial in early- 
modern Scotland, see Raeburn, “Rewriting Death and Burial”; for basic burial develop- 
ments in Reformation Scotland, see McMillan, Worship of the Scottish Reformed Church, 
283-2098. 

16 Forme of Prayers, 88. 

17 Raeburn, “Rewriting Death,’ 255-257. 

18 FBD, 45-46, 199-201; cf. Raeburn, “Rewriting Death,” 258-261. 
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superstition and idolatry, singing, reading, and sermons, before, importantly, 
addressing the issue of where the dead should be laid to rest. Concerning 
burials it was now to be the case that some “secret and convenient place, 
lying in the most free aire, be appointed for that use, which place ought to be 
walled and fenced about and kept for that use onely.’2° As noted above, dur- 
ing this time the most sought-after burial locations were within the kirk itself, 
or the kirkyard for those who could not afford a more prominent location. In 
a Reformed Scotland, however, these sites, particularly within the kirk itself, 
were no longer viewed as appropriate, and other locations had to be sought. 

To further this end, specific sites were given over for the creation of dedi- 
cated burial grounds. In Edinburgh in 1561 it was proposed: 


becaus it is thocht gude that thair be na buriell within the kirk, and that 
the kirk yard is nocht of sufficient rowme for bureing of the deid, and for 
eschewing of the savour and inconuenientis that may follow thairupoun 
in the heit of somer, it wald be prouidit that ane buriall place be made 
farer fra the myddis of the toun, sic as in the Gray Freir yaird, and the 
samyn biggit and maid close.?! 


In Dundee in 1564, the Greyfriars kirkyard was also given over as a burial 
ground outwith the town.?? However, it was not solely due to notions of inap- 
propriate burial that influenced these decisions. As hinted at in Edinburgh, 
there were also public health considerations to be considered. This can be seen 
much more clearly in the Dundee order of 1564: 


[U]nderstanding that the kirkzarde of oure burgh of Dondei is situat in 
y° myddis yairof, quhairin y€ com[m]one traffique of merchandice is usit; 
And als y® deid of oure said haill bur[gh] is buryit; And throu occasioun 
of y° said buriall pest and uther contagius seikness is ingenerit: And efter 
infectioun it maks y* sam to perseveir and contineu to y® grit hurt nocht 
onlie to y° Inhabitants of oure said bur[gh] bot alsua of y° haill Realme.?3 


The kirkyards of Scotland, particularly in the larger cities and towns, were 
close to overflowing, and this was believed to be a danger to the residents, 


19 FBD,199-201. 

20 Ibid., 201. 

21 Extracts from Records of Edinburgh 3, 106. 
22 Charters, Writs, and Public Documents, 40. 
23 Ibid., 40. 
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particularly in the height of summer, as disease could run rampant through the 
crowded quarters of the towns. In 1563 the General Assembly also took public 
health into consideration, noting that burials were to take place at a minimum 
depth of six feet, particularly in rural areas.?+ 


3.2 Resistance 

Of course, these changes were not accepted overnight, and some provoked 
more resistance than others, particularly if the changes to be introduced had 
the effect of reducing the distinctions of social status, such as ostentatious 
funerals, lavish monuments, and even funeral sermons.2° Intra-mural burial, 
however, was to prove an especially persistent practice, and on occasion there 
were particularly notable examples.?® One such example can be seen in the 
funeral of the Regent Moray, Lord James Stewart (1531-1570), in the High Kirk 
of Edinburgh (= St Giles’), Edinburgh, in 1570, and presided over by John Knox. 
It was recorded that: 


Upon Tuisday the 14th of Februar, the regent’s corps was careid from the 
Abbey of Halyrudhous to the Great Kirk of Edinburgh, and was bureid 
in the south ile. Mr Knox made a sermon before the buriall upon these 
words, Blessed are these that dee in the Lord. Manie of the nobilitie were 
present. He moved three thowsand persons to shed teares for the losse of 
suche a good and godlie governour.?’ 


It should be noted, however, that Moray had been murdered, and this may very 
well have influenced Knox’s participation in what was also a state occasion, 
both as a mark of respect, and as a symbol of the effect of his death on wider 
Scottish society.28 

An individual need not have been murdered for the family or community 
to seek such a burial. As noted above, burial in certain locations within the 


24 FBD, 201,n.77. Koslofsky has noted that Luther also believed that burials should be moved 
from towns for medical reasons. See Koslofsky, Reformation of the Dead, 47. 

25 For more on funeral sermons in early modern Scotland, see Raeburn, “Rewriting Death,” 
267-269. 

26 For more on intramural burial in Scotland, see Spicer, “ ‘Defyle not Christ’s kirk,” 149-169. 

27 Calderwood 2, vol. 2, 525-526. 

28 Tait has noted that the primary aim of the rituals of “heraldic” funerals was to repair soci- 
ety following the death of a prominent member. The death of important individuals such 
as members of the aristocracy was believed to be particularly severe for the well-being of 
society, and as such in need of a more public display of unity in the face of death. Cf. Tait, 
“Colonising Memory,’ 127. 
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fabric of the kirk was believed by some to be more advantageous for them after 
their death. The Reformers, of course, viewed such beliefs as superstitious and 
encouraging intercessions, and deemed that they were to cease immediately. 
However, if the funds were available there were many options available to 
those who wished for an intra-mural burial, through fines, or even outright 
fees. Examples of such practices can be seen throughout Scotland in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, although some areas did seem to resist the 
practice. Brechin Kirk (formerly the cathedral) actively forbade intramural 
burial unless the burial had been paid for.? Yet the issue of intramural burial 
in return for a fee was referred to the Stirling Presbytery in order to ascertain 
its viability, but the response came back that “This is perilous and thairfoir 
thocht it not meit to be done.”2° In Lochbroom (Ross-Shire) in 1650 a record 
states that “Murdo MacEwiz, one of the Elders, presumptuously avowing his 
resolu[tio]n to bury in the Kirk, [is] deposed from the office of eldership, and 
summoned apud acta to compeir before the Presbytrie at Dingwall the 24 day 
of Sep[tember] instant, to receive farther censure.’?! 

In one particularly interesting case, a certain Mr John Hamilton, son of Sir 
William Hamilton of Sanquhar (Dumfriesshire), broke down the doors of the 
kirk while the ministers, elders, and deacons of Mauchline kirk in Ayrshire 
were in session, and buried his father near the Communion tables, despite the 
fact that Sir William was actually a member of a different parish.3? In Lanark 
in 1624 the Laird of Sheilhill promised to refrain from kirk burial in all time 
coming,?3 yet in 1639 had to repeat his promise after burying his wife in the 
kirk of Quothquan (Lanarkshire).34 The Presbytery of Edinburgh made several 
attempts to end the practice of intramural burial in Holyrood, in November 
1588, May 1593, and again in September 1598.35 In May 1642, the Kirkcaldy 
Presbytery announced that “Anent buriall in the kirk of Kingorn the breth- 
ren according to ane act of the Assemblie of Glasgow inhibiting kirk burialls 
inhibits any kirk buriall in the kirk of Kingorn heirafter.”°® A visitation made 
to Kincardine, Fife, in 1586 stated the result that “It is ordenit that na buriall 


29 Thoms, Kirk of Brechin, 61-62. Frequently, however, the fees in Brechin were never 
forthcoming. 

30 Stirling Presbytery Records, 110. 

31 Records of the Presbyteries, 195. 

32 BUK, 272-273. 

33 Ecclesiastical Records: Lanark, 2. 

34  Ibid,16. 

35 See “Visitations of the Kirk of Holyroodhouse, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. M.D.LXXX- 
III.-M.D.XCVIII,” in Wodrow Misc., 462-464. 

36 Presbytrie Booke of Kirkcaldie, 233. 
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be in the kirk heireftir bot all to be bureit in the kirkyard wythout respect off 
persones, quhilk thai promesit to observe.’3” Other areas of Scotland, how- 
ever, were not always obviously on one side of the debate or the other. Indeed, 
despite the actions of the Kirkcaldy Presbytery and the Diocese of Dunblane, 
even within the Synod of Fife (= the old archdiocese of St Andrews) there were 
various attitudes towards the subject. Areas such as Perth and Fettercairn were 
of the opinion that such burials should be fined: “It wes statute and ordained 
that no les penaltie be exacyed of such as sall burie any, or have buried any 
person within the kirk then ten tibs [£] and that no cautione be takin for pay- 
ment thairof, but ether present payment, or ane pledg of sufficient avayl.”38 
Portnacraig, Forgound, and Kilspindie were of a similar view.°9 Linlithgow and 
Slamannan both decided to issue licenses for kirk burial,#° while areas such 
as Falkland were of the same opinion as Kirkcaldy on banning burials within 
churches, stating that “Buriall within the kirk dischargeit; and a purpois among 
the parochineris for bying somuch ground without the toun as may serve for 
burial.’4! 

In addition to the instructions issued against intra-mural burial, there was 
also the issue of sanitation, as noted above. In certain kirks, particularly in the 
north of Scotland, it was reported that the situation had become so bad that it 
was becoming detrimental to the preaching of the gospel. In April 1684 


Mr. Thomas Houston, Minister of Boleskine [Invernessshire], regretted 
by his letter to the brethren of the Exercise, that all persons of all ranks 
indifferently buried their dead within his church, not only his own paro- 
chiners but some o/thers] of the neighbouring paroches, so that severall 
coffines were hardly under ground, which was like to be very dangerous 
and noisome to the hearers of the word within the s[aid] church.*? 


However, as the editor of those records, William Mackay, noted: “Boleskine was 
not worse than other parishes. The dogs that followed the people to church 
fought over the human bones that protruded through the earthen floor; and 
for the malignant fevers that so often ravaged the country, the foul air which 
the worshippers breathed while they worshipped was not less responsible 
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than the insanitary condition of their dwelling-houses.”4 It is quite likely that 
Mackay was being rather sensationalist in his account. However, as the records 
of the Synod of Argyll noted of Dunoon in 1709, the kirk was “to be overlaid at 
least two feet deep with new earth for levelling the said floor and removeing 
the offensive, unwholesome smell.”44 

A compromise of sorts was found in the development of burial aisles, and their 
subsequent classification as extramural. Burial aisles were essentially annexes 
built onto the side of pre-existing kirk buildings, often also serving as accommo- 
dation during services for the family of the laird who had it built.45 This tenuous 
distinction was to prove acceptable for the majority of synods and presbyteries 
throughout Scotland, and it certainly appealed to those families who could afford 
the fees which went along with a burial in the aisle, allowing them once more 
to display in death their status in life. Indeed, this acceptance of burial aisles is 
exemplified in William Birnie’s 1606 tract, The Blame of Kirk-Bvriall, in which he 
noted: “And because they were but adjacent and incontiguous, being but severally 
set as to-falles [annexes] to the continent [main] Kirks, they got therefore among 
vs the name of Iles, that yet they keep. And this kynde may content our most hon- 
ourable, that so they may ly, if they list, lyke vnto Levites in compasse round about 
the Lords house.”*6 With the classification of burial aisles as extramural, prom- 
inent families were allowed to pay for the burial of their choice, and the kirk build- 
ings were disturbed by unauthorised burials far less frequently, thereby lessening 
the dangers of unsanitary conditions. 

Returning to the aforementioned burial of Regent Moray, Calderwood’s 
account (see at n. 26) highlights another discrepancy between prescription 
and practice, in that Knox is recorded as giving a sermon at the funeral. On this 
issue, the First Book of Discipline had stated: 


We are not ignorant that some require a Sermon at the buriall, or else 
some place of Scripture to be read, to put the living in minde that they 
are mortall, and that likewise they must die. But let these men under- 
stand that the Sermons which be daily made, serve for that use, which if 
men despise, the funerall Sermons shall rather nourish superstition, and 
a false opinion, as before is said, then that they shall bring such persons 
to a godly consideration of their own estate.*” 


43 Tbid, xvii. 

44 Minutes of the Synod of Argyll, 62, note. 
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Although the First Book of Discipline was admittedly less authoritative than the 
Forme of Prayers, it is almost certain according to the editor, James Cameron, 
that Knox was one of the authors of the section concerning burial.#® At Moray’s 
funeral, Knox was either forced or willing to compromise on this. As the First 
Book of Discipline had also noted: “either shall the Ministers for the most part 
be occupied in funerall Sermons, or else they shall have respect of persons, 
preaching at the burials of the rich and honorable, but keeping silence when 
the poore and despised departed.”*9 The continued practice of funeral sermons 
in early modern Scotland has been covered elsewhere, and many examples can 
be seen in which this disparity of practice is clear.5° For Knox, however, the 
public, if not the personal, status of Regent Moray in life was exceptional. As 
noted earlier, Moray, effectively the head of state, had been assassinated. Not 
to have publicly honoured him in this way would have been damaging not just 
to Moray’s memory, but also potentially to the identity of a Protestant Scotland 
itself, bearing in mind Moray’s crucial role in bringing about and securing the 
Scottish Reformation.*! And Moray was buried within the church. 

Clearly, there were occasions where deviation from the newly instituted 
instructions concerning death and burial were officially tolerated, as it were, 
but these were few and far between. Rather, most instances of resistance to 
change came from a lingering sense from within certain groups of society of 
deserving a more elaborate funeral. Sometimes these beliefs were tolerated, 
other times they were not. 


3.3 Variety 

The slow nature of the reform of burial in Scotland in many ways allowed for 
the compromises seen above, leading to a certain variety of practice through- 
out the country regarding issues such as intra-mural interment. There were, 
however, other regional differences in parts of Scotland that stemmed from 
more than the gradual spread of Reformed Protestantism. Some, such as the 
coronach (keening, wailing for the dead) possibly pre-dated Christianity, and 
were viewed equally negatively by Protestants and Catholics alike.5? Other 
practices, however, while Protestant in nature, shared more in common with 
English Protestantism than with elsewhere in Scotland, due to earlier adoption 
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by the community. As mentioned in another study, the first organised groups 
of Protestants in Scotland had to use English texts as guidelines for their 
new churches, since Scottish texts had yet to be produced.*? In at least one 
instance it appears that these practices lingered for several decades after the 
Reformation, if not longer. 

Remaining in use until at least 1581, and probably pre-dating 1560, as just sug- 
gested, “The Forme and Maner of Buriall used in the Kirk of Montrois” displays 
the aforementioned similarities with English practice, remaining quite distinct 
from the ideal of death and burial promoted elsewhere in Scotland. Much like 
the English texts which are likely to have inspired it, this text lays out a set form 
of practice to be followed on the occasion of a death. The text begins in a similar 
fashion to the Forme of Prayers stating that “The Bodye being reverentlye brocht 
to the graiff, accompaneit with the Congregatioun, the Minister or Redare sall say 
as followis.’>+ However, the texts then swiftly diverge, and the Montrose text then 
specifies the words to be used by the minister or reader in addressing the congre- 
gation, instructing them to contemplate their own sins, and their own mortality. 
They were to be reminded of the inexorable links between sin and death, and the 
impossibility of avoiding either. For the Montrose ministers, no one should rejoice 
or glory in their lack of sin, as to do so would be to “dissave [deceive | our selfis.”55 
Death was to be accepted as the just punishment of sin: 


bot sic ane punitioun as procedis of mercye; for the eternall death quhilk 
we justlye deservit is changeit in this temporall death, and be the samin 
death is syn destroyit, takin away and abolischit in all thame that belevis, 
for Death is the end of synne.5® 


Death, however, was not to be feared, as it would lead to the destruction of sin, 
and thereby anticipates life eternal in the Resurrection through faith in the 
atoning Christ. Indeed, the congregation was to be reminded that 


as ze [you] se the sentence of death fulfillit gevin be God upoun man 
for Adames syn, swa lykewyis suirlie beleve that the promeis of lyfe and 
resurrectioun agane fra death, maid of God to all that belevis in the rych- 
tuousnes of Christ, salbe fulfillit. 57 
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The Resurrection was the prominent theme of the Montrose burial rite accord- 
ing to this text, to the extent that the congregation was reminded that they 
were “strangearis passing thruch this vaile of miserie,” their glory was awaiting 
them after death.5* Once these words had been read, there followed a prayer 
and hymn.” The prayer was comparatively brief, with no obvious intercessory 
aspects on behalf of the recently deceased. It did, however, humbly petition 
that God hasten the occasion of the Resurrection, which could be seen as del- 
icately intercessory, although for the sake of all the faithful departed, rather 
than one individual. The subsequent hymn also seems to have avoided super- 
stition and intercession for a soul, instead coming across as a declaration of 
faith in the face of death. 

On the face of it there is nothing contained in the reading prescribed for the 
occasion of a burial in Montrose that might have been objectionable to other 
early Scottish Reformers in terms of material or message. However, as seen 
above, the very fact that there was a set form of words clearly went against 
the ideal as laid out by Knox and others and could easily have been viewed 
as a funeral sermon, albeit a depersonalized one. The prayer and hymn, how- 
ever, were a very different matter altogether. As the First Book of Discipline 
stated: “For avoiding of all inconveniences we judge it best, that neither sing- 
ing nor reading be at buriall. For albeit things sung and read may admonish 
some of the living to prepare themselves for death, yet shall some superstitious 
think that singing and reading of the living may profite the dead.” In order 
to prevent a small percentage of the population from misunderstanding the 
ceremony surrounding death it was thought best that all ritual be removed. It 
is unclear how long after 1580 the Montrose form of burial persisted. As stated, 
funeral sermons remained a contentious issue in Scotland for over a century 
after the Reformation. It may well be the case that the form of burial used 
in Montrose simply merged into other variations of practice seen throughout 
early modern Scotland. 

It is, then, likely due to a combination of an early adoption of Protestantism 
and the slow spread of the Reformation that enabled such variety of practice; 
and the relatively remote nature of the northeast and northwest of Scotland 
must also be considered. Indeed, the remoter areas of Scotland were areas in 
which Catholicism lingered the longest, in some locations never being entirely 
eradicated. 
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3.4 Continuity 
Yet some of the practices just noted were not the only pre-Reformation burial 
practices to survive the decades following 1560. For example: the wake and the 
use of the dead-bell, were themselves ancient practices that persisted despite 
successive efforts to control or constrain their use both before and after the 
Reformation.®! Others, however, either had no overtly religious connota- 
tions, or were simply largely ignored as irrelevant following the Reformation. 
Interestingly, it was once again predominantly, though not exclusively, the 
more remote areas of Scotland in which these practices could be found. 
Although the Forme of Prayers makes no mention of where a corpse should 
be laid to rest, the First Book of Discipline was somewhat more specific in this 
regard, as already noted. Calvin's Ecclesiastical Ordinances, which had a clear 
influence on Knox, specifies a dedicated burial ground, but also emphasizes 
that a burial should take place between twelve and twenty-four hours after 
death.®? It is particularly interesting that such a timeframe was not specified 
in Scotland, although it does, in part, explain the perseverance of the tradi- 
tional practice of the transportation of a corpse from the location of death 
to the intended burial location, often family or clan burial grounds; occasion- 
ally a great distance existed between the two. In 1572, the 5th Earl of Argyll, 
Archibald Campbell (b.1538), died at Barbreck, Argyll, yet his body was trans- 
ported to Kilmun on the shores of Holy Loch, also in Argyll, for burial next 
to his ancestors. Despite both locations being in Argyll, they are separated 
by a walking distance of approximately seventy miles, and would have taken 
several days to travel. A more extreme example was the transportation in 1625 
of the corpse of James Hamilton, 2nd Marquis, and 4th Earl of Arran, from 
London to Hamilton (Lanarkshire), a distance of approximately 375 miles, 
accompanied by a procession of 400 coaches.®* Admittedly, both individuals 
were nobles, and in each case they were laid to rest in locations set aside for 
that sole purpose, as recommended by the First Book of Discipline. However, 
there were some Scottish Protestants who believed a dedicated location was 
not entirely necessary. The Revd. William Birnie noted that “for as fishe in 
every sea is at home, so [are] we in every earth, if we be the Lords, to whom 
the earth and her implements do all appertaine.”®> Accordingly, for some the 
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transportation of corpses over great distances to a specific location was unnec- 
essary. If an individual had been a good Christian in life, then their body could 
safely rest anywhere. In these specific instances, however, there were mitigat- 
ing circumstances. Hamilton was a member of the Scottish nobility yet died in 
England. It was no great surprise his family would want to bury him in his own 
land. Campbell, a committed Protestant, was also a member of the Gaelic aris- 
tocracy, so that there were certain expectations of where he too should have 
been laid to rest. It was commonplace in the Gaelic parts of Scotland to be 
buried in specific clan burial grounds.® For the Highland ministers this was 
not lingering Catholicism, but rather a statement of social and cultural iden- 
tity, strengthening family bonds in the face of death.®” Regardless of where 
Campbell had died, his corpse would still have had to take one final journey to 
the ancestral grave. This was a practice that could safely be left alone. 

Returning to Birnie’s beliefs concerning the suitability of all ground for 
burial, this was a development of the rejection of the consecration of bur- 
ial grounds at the Reformation.®* However, before 1560 burial grounds were 
necessarily consecrated, with the frequent exception of the north part of the 
kirkyard that was reserved for the burial of those deemed less deserving of 
Christian burial. Interestingly, this was not a practice that found universal 
acceptance before the Reformation. In a 1552 work attributed to John Hamilton 
(1512-1571), archbishop of St Andrews, and certainly produced at his behest, 
it was noted that “Siclik supersticion is amang thame, that will nocht berisch 
or erde the bodis of thair freindis on the North part of the kirk yard, trowand 
that thair is mair halynes or vertew on the South syde than on the North.”®9 
However, despite these sentiments, this, too, was a practice that largely sur- 
vived the Reformation untouched, particularly in the north and west of the 
country. Furthermore, records as late as the turn of the 2oth century suggest 
the survival in the Highlands and Islands of practices such as the refusal to 
bury victims of suicide in sight of the sea, as it was believed that such a burial 
would drive away herring for seven years.”° 
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However, it was not just the burial location of suicide victims that contin- 
ued to pose potential problems for residents of the north and west of Scotland. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, Martin Martin, a Highlander educated 
in the Lowlands, noted a tradition in one of the islands that men and women 
were to be buried in separate burial grounds, otherwise the corpse of the wrong 
gender would be found to have been disinterred the next morning, presumably 
by the spirits of those who rightfully reposed there. Martin rather presumptu- 
ously orchestrated the burial of a recently deceased gentleman in the women’s 
burial ground and as it happened, the corpse remained under the ground. He 
subsequently recorded that “This instance has delivered the credulous natives 
from an unreasonable fancy.”” Yet despite Martin’s best efforts, it would appear 
that such beliefs and practices were to persist for some time in Gaelic areas. 

Such practices were not unknown outside Gaelic Scotland, and also could 
still be seen after the Reformation. In 1582, the Perth Kirk Session decreed that 
aman who had drowned himself in the River Tay be buried on a small island in 
the river known as the Little Inch. Another suicides’ burial ground was located 
at the meeting point of the lands of three local lairds near the head of the 
Enterkin Pass, at the border of Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire. This no-man’s- 
land would often see the bodies of those who had taken their own lives trans- 
ported from considerable distances.”* Unfortunately, this treatment of the vic- 
tims of suicide would continue for many decades. While certain sections of 
Scottish Protestantism, particularly presbyterianism, would come to embrace 
burial in unconsecrated ground, it would not be until the 19th century that the 
position on the burial of suicide victims would soften.”3 


4 The 1645 Directory and the Consolidation of Burial Reform 


The reform of rites around death and burial in Scotland was a gradual pro- 
cess, and this situation was potentially further slowed by decades of wrangling 
between presbyterian and episcopalian parties within the Kirk, particularly as 
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both sides also had differing views concerning death and burial. Additionally, 
the Forme of Prayers was reissued several times over the decades following 
1560, occasionally with varying wordings. The situation was further confused 
by the printing of the English Book of Common Prayer in Scotland in the 
1630s, with a view towards introducing those burial practices in Scotland.” 
The rather vague nature of standard practice for burial in Scotland that this 
produced resulted in various points of contention. 

A source of tension in early modern Scotland was the issue of funeral ser- 
mons. As noted earlier, funeral sermons were not to take place in Scotland 
following 1560. Indeed, before 1638, the General Assembly passed several acts 
forbidding them from being performed. However, these acts were far from 
efficacious, as seen from the surviving printed funeral sermons of the period. 
This was ultimately to change with the act of 1638 at the Glasgow General 
Assembly.” This act was no more strongly worded than others, stating the need 
to “discharge funerall sermons, as savouring of superstition. The Assembly 
referreth the former part of this article anent buriall in Kirks to the care of 
presbyteries, and dischargeth all funerall sermons.””6 This act, however, came 
at a time of particular strife for the Kirk, as 1638 was the year of the National 
Covenant, the signing of which had resulted from the continued interference 
of King Charles 1 in the religious affairs of Scotland, pressing in particular for 
the adoption of episcopal forms of worship leading to the introduction of a 
Scottish Prayer Book in 1637. It is difficult to state with certainty that all funeral 
sermons ceased in Scotland following 1638, but it can be stated that funeral 
sermons ceased to be printed at this time, and that this would continue to be 
the case for at least three decades.”’ The sheer number of acts against funeral 
sermons prior to 1638, however, does suggest that there was a recognition of 
the persistence of the practice, which in turn suggest that these sermons were 
not clandestine, and were openly preached. Indeed, Andrew Boyd, the bishop 
of Argyll (d.1636), seems to have spent a good portion of his time in preaching 
funeral sermons,’8 a clear indicator of the fractured nature of the Kirk and its 
attitude towards death and burial. 

Yet the persistence of funeral sermons was merely one aspect of the dif- 
ferences between the funeral practices of presbyterians and episcopalians. 
Episcopalian burials of the time were regularly accompanied by ceremonies, 
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including a burial service and a funeral hymn, like the practices of the Kirk in 
Montrose, as seen above.’? The consecration of burial grounds was another 
issue between the two parties, with episcopalians for the practice, and pres- 
byterians against it. Ultimately such friction over burial practice was symp- 
tomatic of larger doctrinal concerns, and part of a wider series of disagree- 
ments affecting Scotland, England, and Ireland. An attempt to standardize 
the religious practices of the three kingdoms was subsequently undertaken 
by the strictly Reformed Westminster Assembly of Divines and resulted in the 
1645 printing of the Directory.®° The section of its text on burial, however, may 
actually have been somewhat counter-productive, and was the cause of much 
debate and disagreement between the representatives of the Scottish and 
English churches present at Westminster. The English puritans were against 
the inclusion of the section at all.8! As a result, the provision is a somewhat 
vague restatement of the instructions given in the earlier Forme of Prayers and 
the First Book of Discipline. Its lack of precision allowed for different interpre- 
tations in Scotland and England regarding funeral sermons.8* Additionally, 
confusing matters further was the fact that the final sentence of the section 
could be seen as undoing a crucial aspect of early works concerning death in 
early modern Scotland. It reads: “That this shall not extend to deny any civill 
respects or differences at the Buriall, suitable to the ranke and condition of the 
party deceased whiles he was living.”83 All of a sudden, it would appear that 
funerals could once again reflect the social status of the deceased. 

Although supported by the Kirk’s General Assembly, the Directory was not 
immediately universally accepted in Scotland, and as late as the 18th century, 
individual ministers were still found to be using varying practices concern- 
ing burial. For instance, in Methven, Perthshire, two ministers were found in 
1709 to have performed “the English ceremonies” at the burial of a Mr Patrick 
Strachan; and in Dunkeld in 17u an Episcopalian minister was summoned 
before the presbytery for using the Scottish Prayer Book.** The situation was 
certainly not aided by the fact that, despite the establishment of the Kirk as a 
presbyterian entity in 1690, there continued to be an episcopalian presence 
throughout the country. Later, the Church of Scotland began to split, with 
the Secession of 1733 and the Disruption of 1843, all of which, in one form or 
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another, resulted in a greater variety of burial practice throughout Scotland. It 
could in fact be suggested that there was never a truly effective consolidation 
of Reformed Protestant burial reform in Scotland. The closest to success that 
ever occurred may well have been the adoption of burial in public, unconse- 
crated cemeteries by the early members of the Free Church of Scotland, such as 
Thomas Chalmers in 1847, Hugh Miller in 1856, and Thomas Guthrie in 1873.85 


5 Conclusion 


On a national level, the success of the Scottish Reformation on the reform of 
death and burial can safely be categorized as moderate at best. When looked at 
in a more local context it could even be described as patchy. The reason for this, 
in part, was that attempts at reform were managed at the local level. Different 
areas of the country experienced different levels of rigour. This subsequently 
resulted in the survival of Catholic and even possibly pre-Christian rituals in 
several parts of Scotland, as well as the persistence of sermons and intramural 
burial, among other problematic practices. All of which was further compli- 
cated by the differing attitudes towards burial reform from within the mutu- 
ally hostile episcopalian and presbyterian wings of the Kirk. Even more prob- 
lematic for the implementation of burial reform was the fact that the official 
stance was so vague. The Forme of Prayers may have seemed straightforward in 
its brevity, but as seen above and elsewhere, it actually allowed for a great deal 
of differing interpretations.®° The First Book of Discipline may have attempted 
to clarify the issue, but lacking legal status it was not as widely disseminated as 
it could have been, allowing, perhaps, for the subsequent ebbs and flows cul- 
minating in the 1645 Westminster Directory. This was a work which, in its own 
attempts to further clarify the position of the churches on death and burial, 
introduced its own ambiguous passages permitting different interpretations 
throughout the country. By the time presbyterianism consolidated its power, 
the landscape of religious tolerance was appearing in Scotland; it would not be 
long before other Protestant denominations, and even other religious groups, 
would be able to practice burial in their own fashion.®’ The willingness of local 
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sessions to compromise with official instructions may well have aided the pro- 
gress of reform in other aspects of Scottish life, but it undoubtedly hindered 
the reform of Scottish death and burial procedures.88 
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PART 8 


Relating to the Other 


CHAPTER 20 
Gendering the Reformation 


Elizabeth Ewan 


1 Introduction 


In 1992 a new bronze sculpture, “The Cutty Stool,” by the artist Merilyn 
Smith, was installed in the High Kirk of St Giles, Edinburgh (see Figure 20.1) 
A simple three-legged stool, it stands on a wooden plinth with a plaque 
inscribed: “Dedicated to Jenny Geddes 1637 by Scotswomen.” Here it symbol- 
izes a legendary moment of resistance on 23 July 1637, when, according to 
persistent oral tradition, one Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the Dean of St 
Giles’ attempting to read for the first time the new episcopalian liturgy in The 
Booke of Common Prayer authorized by King Charles I (see Figure 20.2) She was 
joined by many other unnamed women and the “Prayer Book Riot” began. The 
sculpture was funded by forty women, the “Scotswomen’” of the plaque. 

The Cutty Stool recognizes a woman’s act of resistance, although whether 
there ever was a woman by the name of Jenny Geddes involved has long 
remained a matter of debate. However, this important event in the story of 
the Scottish Reformation was begun by women, cooperating with men, in 
a deliberate act of defiance. Like so many other women during the Scottish 
Reformation, the women have remained nameless but were an essential part of 
the history of these years. Both women and men were affected by and shaped 
the Reformation. This chapter examines the role of gender in the Scottish 
Reformation, outlining both the roles of women, a topic relatively neglected 
until recently, and the ways in which a consideration of gender can shed light 
on both men’s and women’s lives and pose new questions about the period. 

Much research on women and gender in early modern Europe in the last 
four decades has relied on the records relating to the Protestant and Catholic 
Reformations. The rich records of the church courts and the plethora of 
writings on religious controversy have provided a rich seam for historians of 
women and gender, concerned as they are with marriage, sexuality, and disci- 
pline.! The field has moved on from the early question of “was the Reformation 
good or bad for women” to a more nuanced exploration of how religious 
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FIGURE 20.1 The Cutty Stool, bronze sculpture by the artist Merilyn Smith, installed in the 
High Kirk of St Giles, Edinburgh, 1992 
COURTESY OF DR ALISON T. MCCALL, MAPPING MEMORIALS TO WOMEN IN 
SCOTLAND 


change affected women and men in gendered ways and also to an examination 
of how gender itself shaped the Reformation.” Indeed one historian argued 
that for townspeople at least the “moral ethic of the urban Reformation, both 


2 Wiesner-Hanks, “Protestant Movements,” 129-131. 
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FIGURE 20.2 Title page of 1637 Scottish episcopalian Booke of Common Prayer (“Laud’s 
Liturgy”), from copy in library of St Mungo’s Cathedral / High Kirk of Glasgow 
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as a religious credo and a social movement, must be understood as a theology 
of gender.” Despite the amount of research in the last three decades, however, 
one of the leading historians in the field pointed out in 2013 that the work has 
not yet brought about a fundamental shift in our general understanding of the 
Reformation and that this still lies in the future.* 

In Scotland, women’s history and gender history developed somewhat later 
than elsewhere. However, the impact of the Reformed Kirk was at the heart of 
early work in the 1980s that examined Scottish women’s lives, although their 
focus was not specifically on women. Christina Larner’s research used church 
and judiciary records to examine the Scottish witch-hunt and asked if witch- 
hunting was in fact women-hunting?> Rosalind Mitchison and Leah Leneman 
explored the kirk records from 1660 to 1780 to examine the Kirk’s treatment of 
illegitimacy and those women who bore the children.® In the 1990s and early 
20008, Michael Graham and Margo Todd studied the work of the Reformed 
church courts in the first generations after the Reformation, including the 
impact of Kirk discipline on both sexes. Both historians demonstrated the rich- 
ness of the church records for the period before 1640 as sources for the lives 
of ordinary parishioners.’ In 1999, an edited collection of several contributors 
including Graham explicitly addressed issues of women and gender in the 
Scottish Reformation.’ The last two decades have seen many more studies of 
early modern women, and also an increasing interest in gender history which 
examines the gendered structures and power relationships that shape society. 
Most recently, historians have begun to examine masculinity and how it has 
affected both men’s and women’s lives.’ 

This chapter will, then, examine five areas in which it is suggested a consid- 
eration of women and gender will deepen our understanding of Reformation- 
era Scotland, from ca. 1520 to 1640. The first section looks at the bedrock of 
society, the family, and its relationship with religious change affected it. The 
Church used discipline to produce God-fearing families as well as a wider godly 
community; the way in which discipline was influenced by gender is examined 


Roper, Holy Household, 1. 
Wiesner-Hanks, “Protestant Movements,” 140. 
Larner, Enemies of God. 
Mitchison and Leneman, Sexuality and Social Control. 
Graham, Uses of Reform; Todd, Culture of Protestantism. See also Graham's chapter in this 
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8 Ewan and Meikle, Women in Scotland. Included are chapters by Michael Graham, David 
G. Mullan, Gordon DesBrisay, and Ian and Kathleen Whyte — see Bibliography below under 
their names. 

9 Abrams etal., Gender in Scottish History; Abrams and Ewan, Nine Centuries of Man. 
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in the second section. The search for a godly community could prove fatal to 
those convicted of witchcraft. The third section considers the experience of 
faith, primarily as expressed by individuals and in private spaces. The chapter 
then examines women’s roles in the religious and political events of the period. 
The concluding section looks at women’s voices, and how gender affected the 
religious writings and thought of both women and men. 


2 Family 


In Reformation-era Europe, the family was both the lynchpin of society and 
the ecclesiola or nursery and seminary of the Church. While religious change 
influenced the early modern Scottish family, the family itself was crucial to 
the success of the Reformed process of creating a “godly community.” Work 
on the European family of the time has suggested that the patriarchal, bour- 
geois family was already in existence before the Reformation and that religious 
change was only one of the many factors influencing family life and behaviour, 
as well as the attitudes of religious and political authorities towards it." In many 
countries, the rich surviving records of the medieval Church provide detailed 
evidence of the pre-Reformation family to compare with the post-Reformation 
family. Unfortunately, in Scotland most medieval church court records have 
disappeared, leaving only a few surviving from the early 16th century. This 
makes it more difficult to make such a comparison for the Scottish family, but 
some evidence does survive from other sources.!* Moreover, in many respects 
post-Reformation Scottish marriage continued to be based on the medieval 
canon law, although the number of prohibited degrees was reduced to one 
and, following practice in Reformed Zurich, divorce was allowed for not only 
adultery but also desertion from 1573.8 

Sixteenth-century historians have argued that Reformation ideas about 
the family came from the bourgeois family rather than creating it.14 The ideal 
of the male-headed, bourgeois household, with men as workers and women 
as helpmeets, and the belief that all people should be part of a household, 
already existed in late 15th- and early 16th-century Europe, particularly in the 


” 


10 Nugent, “ ‘Mistresse of the Family’, 39-44. See also Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 265-314. 

11 +Wiesner-Hanks, “Do Women Need the Renaissance?” 545-547. 

12 Forsources and historiography of the Scottish early modern family, see Ewan and Nugent, 
“Introduction: Where is the Family?”; Ewan, “Early Modern Family.” 

13 Selderhuis, Marriage and Divorce, 35-36. 

14 Wiesner-Hanks, “Do Women Need the Renaissance?” 545. 
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towns, and was found in pre-Reformation Scotland as well. Late 15th-century 
Scottish conduct literature set out the complementary but hierarchical rela- 
tionships between husband and wife, while urban legislation such as that in 
Edinburgh in the 1530s and 1540s increasingly restricted the opportunities for 
single women, especially, to live independently.!® 

The Protestant and Catholic Reformations strengthened the belief that both 
Church and state should enforce morality and order by upholding the patri- 
archal household and male authority.!” There might be spiritual equality of 
the sexes, but this did not translate into social equality. As the leading min- 
ister and Covenanter, Alexander Henderson (1583-1646), wrote in 1638: “Not 
only men may be confident in the power of God, but even women also who 
are more frail and feeble ... therefore we must not judge of grace as we do of 
nature.”!8 Patriarchal authority was part of the God-given hierarchical ordering 
of society. 

However, patriarchy placed restrictions on men’s lives as well as women’s. 
While it upheld men’s authority, it also shaped ideals of manhood, linking it 
to marriage and adding spiritual leadership to their responsibilities: “The dis- 
ciplined behaviour of fathers, their success at bringing about the reformed 
agenda within their households, and their willingness to submit to the 
Kirk Sessions became hallmarks of early modern Scottish masculinity.’ 19 
Governance over oneself was as important as governance over family and com- 
munity in defining early modern manhood.?° Men were encouraged to look 
to ministers and elders and their families as models for their own households. 
Ministers and elders also struggled with sin and their submission to discipline 
was an example for their male parishioners.”! Reformed masculinity involved 
obedience and submission as well as power and control. For the first gener- 
ation of ministers, many of whom had been Catholic clergy, changing from 


15 Wiesner-Hanks, “Protestant Movements,” 130-131. 

16 For example, “Thewis [characteristics] off Gud Women,” lines 103-105; Ewan, “For 
Whatever Ales Ye,” 130. 

17 Wiesner-Hanks, “Protestant Movements,” 137. 

18 From Scriptures, Prayers and Pulpit Addresses, 335-336, quoted in Mullan, Scottish 
Puritanism, 140. 

19 Nugent, “Mistresse of the Family,’ 59; Nugent, “Reformed Masculinity,” 41. See Abrams and 
Ewan, “Introduction: Interrogating Men” for the development of research into Scottish 
masculinity; cf. Wiesner-Hanks, “Do Women Need the Renaissance?” 546. 

20 See, for example, Broomhall and Van Gent, Governing Masculinities. Some historians have 
argued that these added expectations and new models resulted in a crisis of masculinity 
in the early-modern period; see Poska, “Upending Patriarchy.” 

21 Nugent, “Reformed Masculinity,” 39-57. For the Continent, see Wiesner-Hanks, “Protestant 
Movements,” 138. 
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celibate (although not necessarily chaste) priest to married minister would 
also have involved a shift in their own perceptions of their masculinity. 

Moreover, household power was shared, even if not equally, with wives; 
while placed in positions of subservience to their husbands by the gender 
hierarchy, they were empowered by their age and status with some authority 
over the other household members. Wives contributed to the economic well- 
being of the family, managed the everyday affairs, provided the necessary food, 
drink, and clothing, and bore and cared for the children. Despite the rheto- 
ric of a hierarchy of gender, in practical terms marriage was recognized as a 
partnership between the two spouses. Patriarchal power was not a monolithic 
force but was constantly negotiated within the family itself throughout the life 
course.” Church courts tried to restore marital harmony when it had broken 
down, acting as mediator between warring spouses in cases of domestic abuse 
or desertion, reconciling couples affected by adultery, or in the last resort 
allowing separation or divorce.?3 

Wives were encouraged to look to godly women as exemplars of piety and 
devotion. Ministers’ wives, often daughters of ministers themselves, might 
serve as models. John Row (1568-1646), minister of Carnock (Fife), described 
his wife, Grisselle Ferguson, as not only beautiful but also a virtuous and godly 
woman, ideally suited to be a minister’s wife.24 The new project, “Mapping the 
Scottish Reformation,” will greatly increase knowledge about these women, as 
it seeks to uncover the lives of the Reformation ministers and their families.2° 

The relationship between the family and the Kirk was a complex one that 
constantly negotiated the boundaries between public and private space. In its 
respect for patriarchal authority, the Kirk felt bound to respect the private exer- 
cise of control by the male head of the family over his household, but it was 
not slow to interfere when such authority was regarded either as tyrannous or 
failing to enforce order, especially if these failings became public knowledge.”® 
In a biblical commentary, Edinburgh theologian Robert Rollock (ca. 1555-1599) 
commented that “There are many husbands, who are tyrants over their wives, 
that should not be: they should not use tyrannie [as] though it were over a dog 


22 Poska, “Upending Patriarchy.’ For the shifting nature of patriarchy in Scottish families 
from the later 17th century, see Barclay, Love, Intimacy, and Power. 

23 Graham, “Women and Church Courts,” 191-192; Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 275-291. 

24 Mullan, “Women and Divinity,” 35; Whyte and Whyte, “Wed to the Manse,’ 223; Nugent, 
“Mistresse of the Family,” 59-62. 

25 Langley, “Not so Fasti?” www.mappingthescottishreformation.org (accessed 27 June 
2020). He points out that an earlier study records the names of only 282 wives of 965 
ministers of Lothian and Tweeddale, 1560-1689. 
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or a cat.’2” A husband’s right to discipline others was not limitless. Moreover, 
both parents’ reputations could rise or fall depending upon the conduct of 
their household members. When the Ayr kirk session in April 1605 ordered 
action be taken against bairns and servants “runnand and playing in the streit” 
on the Sabbath, the parents or masters were to be considered responsible.?8 
Neighbours also played a role in policing behaviour within families, bringing 
news to the kirk sessions and town councils if they noticed things amiss.?9 

As a little seminary, the Protestant Scottish family was central to bringing 
up new generations in the Reformed faith.3° Parents were responsible for 
the early religious instruction of their offspring. The Kirk tried to insist that 
both prospective spouses were educated in the chief points of the Christian 
religion before they married so that they would be able to instruct their chil- 
dren.?! Mothers and fathers both had a significant role to play in educating 
their young in both knowledge and piety. The First Book of Discipline exhorted 
parents to bring up their children to the increase of virtue and learning, while 
the Kirk’s Familie Exercise, or, The Service of God in Families (1641) referred to 
“the speciall hand” of the “Mistresse of the Family” in the family exercises as 
well as the government of the house.?? Descriptions of pious married women 
often emphasized their role in encouraging and developing devotion in their 
children.?? Up to the age of six, children learned simple prayers and children’s 
catechisms, often taught by their mother; then from age seven, deeper reli- 
gious instruction was provided by their fathers. In 1616 the General Assembly 
in Aberdeen proposed that children should begin to be examined in their reli- 
gious knowledge at age six and then every two to three years after that until 
fourteen.** Religious instruction included moral lessons. In his counselling 
“tretises” written for both his sons and daughters, the aim of James Melville of 
Halhill (1535-1617) was to teach them “how to temper the rage of furious youth 
be the reull of godlynes and raisoun.”35 


27 From Lectures upon the Epistle of Paul to the Colossians (1603) quoted in Mullan, Scottish 
Puritanism, 152. 

28 (Mms) Ayr Kirk Session Records, zor. 

29 Nugent, “‘None Must Meddle,” 253-256. 

30 For recent work on childhood in early-modern Scotland, see Nugent and Ewan, Children 
and Youth. 

31 McMillan, Worship of the Scottish Reformed Church, 250-252, 278-279. 

32 Nugent, “‘Mistresse of the Family,’ 44, 52, 54, 56. 

33 Mullan, “Women and Divinity,’ 35. 

34 BUK 3, 1123; Nugent, “Mistresse of the Family,’ 56-57; Nugent, “None Must Meddle, 
221-222. 
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Letters, religious writings, and spiritual autobiographies provide evidence 
of the tenderness and love of most parents for their sons and daughters, and 
the sense of loss and grief at their death. For some parents there was a meas- 
ure of solace in the thought that their child had died in the hope of God’s grace. 
The poet, Elizabeth Melville (1578-1640) wrote of the admiration she had felt 
for her ailing daughter dealing with her besetting sin of pride and so dying a 
good death. She told her son, James Colville, of whose piety she was less cer- 
tain, that if he had been at his sister’s deathbed “It mycht have bein a sensibill 
preaching to you all your dayis.”3” 

As boys and girls grew older, their paths and expectations diverged, with 
boys destined for an occupation and a place in the public world, and girls gen- 
erally for marriage and a life centred around the domestic world. A period of 
adolescence and training (often apprenticeship for boys and domestic service 
for girls) followed childhood, during which time young men and women nego- 
tiated their own relationships with the Kirk (see 519-21).38 As Melville's refer- 
ence to the “rage of furious youth” suggests, this was not always a period of 
humble obedience to and respect for the Kirk. Many young people missed the 
older festive practices and seasonal celebrations of the medieval church and 
society; accordingly they persisted in actions such as setting up maypoles and 
burning bonfires on festival days, despite the denunciations of kirk sessions 
and ministers.3° Groups of young men also organized illegal processions on 
former saints’ days or collaborated in the writing of plays banned by the Kirk.7° 
There is less evidence of such collective action by young women, perhaps 
because there was more of a communal culture among young men, fostered 
by same-sex work and leisure ties. But both sexes frequently found themselves 
facing the discipline of the Kirk. 


3 Discipline 


Michael Graham's chapter in this volume provides a general discussion of 
discipline, but here the focus is on issues around gender.*! Surveillance of 


36 Mullan, “Parents and Children,’ 73-83; Mullan, Narratives, 133-173. 

37 Letter to James Melville, 30 January 1629, in Reid Baxter (ed.), “Elizabeth Melville ... Two 
Letters,” 214. 

38 Mullan, Narratives, 175-207; see also chapter by Graham in this volume. 

39 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 183-226; see also chapter by McDougall in this volume. 

4o For such a group in Haddington, see McGavin, “Kirk, Burgh and Fun.” 

41 See also note 7 for two of the pioneering works on Church discipline. 
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behavioural matters by church and secular courts was not new in Reformation 
Europe. Medieval ecclesiastical, guild, town and other courts had exercised 
authority in such cases. What did seem to be new was the increased degree 
of surveillance compared to that exercised on people by the medieval church 
courts and the Catholic requirement for confession. 

Opinions have differed on how equally the Kirk treated men and women 
in its enforcement of discipline. Some historians have argued that the treat- 
ment of women in matters of sexual misbehaviour was fairly equitable, while 
others have stressed that women experienced the discipline of the Kirk more 
harshly than men.*? Alice Glaze points out that the difference in opinion is 
more a matter of emphasis than fundamental disagreement, and that both 
sides agree that women faced particular disadvantages associated with their 
gender, including more vulnerable social and economic status and the undeni- 
able proof of sexual activity in the form of pregnancy.*? At the same time, kirk 
sessions could also be empowering to women who used them to protect them- 
selves or to advance their own causes, particularly with regard to marriage and 
family relationships, although this could sometimes put them at risk of pros- 
ecution for sexual offences themselves.*4 Most ministers, elders and deacons 
who made up the kirk sessions had experience of marriage and family, unlike 
the clerics who staffed the medieval church courts; the former were also much 
more familiar with the local community than the older courts that had a much 
larger geographical distribution. Many Kirk elders also sat on the town coun- 
cil and would have even further knowledge about the individuals appearing 
before them from there.*® 

Recent work on the negotiation of power in the early modern period is use- 
ful in considering the relationship between the kirk sessions and their parish- 
ioners. As Glaze has argued (particularly with respect to women) that rela- 
tionship was neither monolithic nor binary. “The power of the kirk session, 
although significant, was limited to the extent to which congregants agreed to 
be disciplined.”46 Jenny Wormald has also questioned whether the voluminous 
records of kirk discipline represent the failure of the teachings of Reformed 
morality rather than its success.*” 


42 Leneman and Mitchison, Graham, and Todd have argued for more equitable treatment. 
A more negative view is expressed by DesBrisay, “Twisted by Definition.” 

43 Glaze, “Women and Kirk Discipline,” 127-128. 

44  Ibid., 125-127, 134-136; Graham, “Women and Church Courts,’ 187-191; Todd, Culture of 
Protestantism, 266, 275-291; for the Continent, see Poska, “Upending Patriarchy,” 201. 

45 Graham, “Women and the Church Courts,” 188. 
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47 Wormald, “Reformed and Godly Scotland.” 
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For historians of women and gender, the records of kirk discipline have 
been a valuable resource, providing especially rich material on sexual behav- 
iour and combined with the secular courts, on witchcraft accusations. Women 
were likely to be charged with a narrower range of offences than men, and so 
these two topics have tended to dominate the appearances by women.*® More 
recent work, however, building on Graham and Todd’s work, is taking new 
approaches and looking at other important areas such as what the disciplinary 
records reveal about the gendered nature of reputation, expectations of male 
and female behaviour, the forms of family and neighbourhood relationships, 
and support for and resistance to the power of the Kirk. Some recent studies 
have taken the form of microstudies of certain individuals, revealing the inter- 
secting impact of gender and religion on their lives. For example, the experi- 
ences of John Airth from Tyninghame (East Lothian) from 1616 to 1629 reveal 
competing concepts of masculinity between a young man, the kirk session, 
and his older more mature self.*9 


3.1 Witch-Hunting 

In this book, Graham’s chapter discusses the issue of sexuality, whereas this 
chapter offers a brief discussion of the research on the witch-hunt building on 
Christina Larner’s pioneering work in Enemies of God. The witch-hunt has also 
been the focus of early computing and digital humanities projects in Scottish 
history, culminating in “The Survey of Scottish Witchcraft,” appearing online 
in 2003.50 Because women comprised roughly 85 per cent of those accused,*! 
women’s experiences have been more visible than in many other areas of 
research on Reformation Scotland. Larner, for example, suggested that Scottish 
witch-hunting was sex-related but not sex-specific, inspiring other historians 
to investigate the topic.5? 


48 Graham, “Women and the Church Courts,” 194. 

49 Cornell, “Social Control and Masculinity.” 

50  Goodare et al., “Survey of Scottish Witchcraft,’ http://www.shca.ed.ac.uk/Research/witc 
hes// (archived January 2003). The “Survey” expanded on the database in the Source-Book 
of Scottish Witchcraft by Larner et al., but also omitted some primary source material 
referenced there. Both sources should be used together for a full picture. For discussion 
of the “Survey,” see Goodare, “Introduction,” 8-13. Other digital projects include Stuart 
Macdonald, “The Scottish Witch-Hunt Database”; and “The Interactive Witchcraft Map” 
at https://witches.is.ed.ac.uk (accessed 10 December 2019). 

51 Goodare, “Witchcraft in Scotland,” 302. See also discussion of the interpretation of such 
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As everywhere else, belief in witchcraft was common in medieval Scotland, 
but the activity was defined as a secular crime in 1563 and remained so until 
1736.53 The Kirk, however, had a key role to play in its prosecution. Suspects 
were often denounced to the local minister and the kirk session gathered evi- 
dence required to bring a case to the secular authorities. There has been much 
debate over the relative contribution of Church, state, and local community 
in the witch-hunt, although all levels of society were involved.5+ Local com- 
munities were generally more concerned with malefice, the harm caused by 
the witch. Their perceptions were also tied into popular beliefs about fairies 
and the supernatural world.5> The Church and secular authorities, on the other 
hand, sought to create a “godly society” and an attack on witchcraft was an 
effective weapon in this fight.5° Educated interrogators, including James VI, 
author of the witchcraft treatise Daemonologie (1597), who asked the ques- 
tions that shaped witches’ confessions, were also more influenced by general 
European ideas of demonology, particularly the pact with the Devil. The dis- 
tinction between popular and cultured beliefs can be overdrawn, however, as 
the Devil was very real to all levels of society.5” 

Roughly 4000 people were accused of witchcraft during the entire period, 
making the Scottish witch-hunt one of the most severe in Europe.5 Many of 
them were prosecuted in five major hunts or panics, in 1590-91, 1597, 1628-31, 
1649-50, and 1661-62. The total number executed is not known, as the incom- 
plete records means that the outcome is only known in about 10 per cent of the 
cases, with roughly two-thirds of those tried sentenced to death. Extrapolating 
from these results would suggest around 2500 executions for the entire witch- 
hunt, but this number should be treated with caution.5? More research in local 
community records might provide further information on the fate of more of 
those accused. 

Why were women the primary targets of witchcraft prosecutions? Recent 
work has examined the role of gender in attempting to explain the relative 
numbers of female and male accused, taking into consideration the gendered 
nature of women’s and men’s lives and how this affected perception of female 
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and male witches.®° The stereotypical picture of the witch was female. Scottish 
accused witches were often middle-aged or older, married, and long-standing, 
often quarrelsome members of the community, rather than marginal figures. 
A reputation as a witch was often, although not always, built up over a lengthy 
period, although those without such reputations became more vulnerable 
in periods of panic.®! There was no specific male stereotype of the witch in 
Scotland. Men were much more likely to be prosecutors of witches than targets 
of prosecution. Perhaps reflecting this reality, male witches were sometime 
portrayed in positions of authority, often over female witches. Even the witch- 
prickers who identified some witches had a male identity, although two were 
women who disguised themselves as men.®? 

Female sexuality played a significant role in stereotypes of witchcraft. In 
the 17th-century witch confessions that mentioned him, the Devil was usually 
described as taking human form, generally male.®? Sex with him was often 
central to acquisition of the powers of witchcraft; such acts were rarely found 
in the confessions of male witches. Perhaps reflecting the preoccupations of 
male inquisitors, men’s sexuality was more often the focus of attacks by female 
witches rather than the route to acquiring supernatural powers. Witchcraft 
accusations were also strongly connected with perceptions of female speech, 
which like female sexuality, could be disorderly and dangerous. Verbal vio- 
lence, especially the curse, was feared for its power to cause harm. Indeed, 
words and oral fluency were central to witchcraft.6+ 

Women’s domestic activities, including preparing food, provisioning the 
household, lending money, and caring for livestock, could lead to disputes and 
quarrels and to suspicions of witchcraft by their neighbours. Lauren Martin's 
reconstruction of the life of Isobel Young (ca. 1565-1629) has demonstrated how 
her activities led to neighbourhood disputes and the long-term development 
of a reputation for malefice.® Martin's research demonstrates that as well as 
providing evidence for the tragic consequences of the witch-hunt, witchcraft 
documents give the historian a glimpse into the everyday lives of those peo- 
ple of lower social status who do not feature in most records. Such evidence 
provides new insights into the lives of inhabitants of small communities and 
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towns, and even some glimpses into their ideas and beliefs, including their 
spiritual lives.66 


4 Piety 


At the very heart of religion lay the individual's relationship with God. This was 
expressed in both public and private worship. Public worship is discussed in sev- 
eral chapters in this volume and so, for reasons of length, the aspect of it here 
will be primarily private and domestic devotion, rather than church worship and 
liturgy. 

Little personal testimony of spirituality by ordinary Scottish men and women 
in the pre-Reformation church remains. However, recent research on late-medie- 
val Catholicism has shed new light on the pious practices of laypeople, suggesting 
arichness and intensity of experience of religious life in place of the neglect and 
decline portrayed in some earlier Protestant historiography.®” Women were active 
participants in the piety of this period. 

For a minority of medieval Scots, there was the opportunity of a life devoted 
to the Church as a member of the secular or regular clergy. Many Scottish men 
entered the Church. For women, such opportunities were scarce. Scotland had 
only 15 female religious houses, and even some of these were later converted into 
male houses, although three late-medieval nunneries were founded: Dundee 
(1501/2), Sciennes (1517) beside Edinburgh, and at Aberdour, Fife (1486). Sciennes 
enjoyed a reputation for piety and holiness, even among critics of the Church, 
although some other houses had a less favourable reputation.®* 

Sciennes was founded by a group of aristocratic women including Janet 
Hepburn, Lady Seton (ca. 1485-1558), who had been widowed at Flodden. 
Wealthy women also functioned as founders of and donors to collegiate 
churches, chapels, and hospitals. Janet Rynd (ca. 1504-1553), whose husband 
had left money for the Magdalen Chapel and hospital in Edinburgh in the 
15308, worked actively with the hammermen’s guild to establish the founda- 
tion. Her patronage is still recognized today in her tombstone in the chapel, 
recently made visible again, and the survival of the couple's heraldic shields 
in stained glass.8? Other wealthy women, like men of similar status, founded 
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chaplainries in existing churches, ensuring constant prayers for their souls and 
those of chosen relatives and friends to reduce their time in purgatory after 
death. Further research may reveal if there were gendered patterns in whom 
male and female founders chose to include, including natal and marital kin.”° 

Laypeople of lower socioeconomic status made donations to existing altars 
and churches for obits, prayers for their souls on the anniversary of their 
deaths. More analysis of gender differences between men’s and women’s obits 
is needed, although it has been suggested that widowers were more likely to 
wait until close to their own death before founding obits for themselves and 
their spouses, while widows were more likely to establish an obit for their hus- 
band shortly after his death. Obits for married couples tended to be fixed on 
the date of the husband’s death.”! 

Saints’ lives, portrayed in sermons and popular preaching, on church walls 
and in altar images, in plays and processions and in popular tales, provided 
models for the laity, encouraging them to lives of devotion and ideally of chas- 
tity.’ In the late Middle Ages and in reaction against the prevalent image of 
a remote, judgmental God, Scotland participated in the Europe-wide popular 
devotion emphasizing the humanity of Christ and the motherhood of Mary.” 
Jesus was often identified with the lover in the Song of Songs, encouraging 
women to see themselves as brides of Christ, an image that was common to 
post-Reformation spirituality as well.”4 But he was also the suffering son cared 
for by his mother, Mary. For married women especially, the image of Mary as 
loving mother was much closer to their everyday experience than the more dis- 
tant Mary Queen of Heaven of ecclesiastical Marian devotion. Mary’s suffering 
at the cross was one with which most mothers could identify in an age of high 
infant mortality. Such images, along with the widespread devotional focus on 
the Passion characteristic of Christianity at the time, helped foster an intense 
affective piety in both men and women, a form of piety that would continue 
after the Reformation, despite changes in Church doctrine. 

Women actively participated in many of the good works of the medieval 
Church, including pilgrimages to shrines, visits to holy wells and other sacred 
sites, holy day festivals and activities, almsgiving and others. Women’s domes- 
tic responsibilities included care for the sick and this may have contributed 
to their continued visits to holy wells after 1560 despite the strictures of the 
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Reformed Church. In 1583, for example, 32 of the 38 people prosecuted by the 
Stirling Presbytery for going to Christ's Well were women.” Wealthy women 
after the Reformation continued certain charitable practices from medieval 
times, including providing for the poor. Katherine Forbes, Lady Rothiemay (ca. 
1583-1652/3), was one of several women who left mortifications for the educa- 
tion of girls in Aberdeen.”¢ In general, however, care for the poor became the 
responsibility of the Reformed Kirk and its diaconate as specified in the First 
and Second Books of Discipline. While in much of Europe, women predomi- 
nated among the recipients of poor relief, a recent study has found that this 
may not have been so much the case in many Scottish parishes in the early part 
of the Reformation era, although this changed to a more typically European 
pattern in the later 17th century.’” 

While public worship, both pre- and post-Reformation, was organized and 
administered by men, private devotional practices were central for many medi- 
eval women, with daily prayers, devotional readings, and personal or family 
religious art and images giving them a greater freedom of religious expression. 
Such domestic devotion took on new importance after the Reformation as the 
marker of the godly family. As Jane Dawson has pointed out, “new Protestant 
clothes were produced to cover earlier devotional practices,” with personal 
devotions becoming “private exercises.””® Continuing the Catholic tradition 
of affective piety, these devotions could be highly emotional and passionate; 
Dawson argues: “Private and family devotions were the powerhouse driving 
the intense affective piety that developed in the generations following the 
Scottish Reformation.” 79 They also gave women a prominent role in devotional 
practices without challenging the gendered social hierarchy. 

Private devotions might be conducted in the bedchamber or bed, or out- 
doors.®° Bible reading, common singing and prayers, and reading psalms, all 
echoed public worship practices, but the private space allowed discussion of 
views, and afforded women more opportunity to participate than in public 
worship.®! Increasing literacy gave some women access to a variety of religious 
works apart from the Bible. Lilias Murray, Lady Grant (d.1643/4), for example, 
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had 28 books, all religious works, including both English works such as Lewis 
Brady’s The Practice of Piety (161) and Scottish works including William 
Struther’s Christian Observations and Resolutions (1628/9).8? New religion- 
themed decorations of walls and ceilings were added to the homes of prom- 
inent and wealthy people in the later 16th and early 17th centuries, reflecting 
the new tastes of pious couples.®3 

More formal family worship involved the entire household and was actively 
promoted by the Kirk. In 1579 all householders were ordered to purchase the 
Genevan English Bible (The “Bassendyne Bible”) and a psalm book. Printed aids 
and catechisms for Family Exercises were also produced.* Family worship was 
led by the father but involved active participation by the mother, strengthening 
the bonds between the spouses in the joint exercise of devotion.®> Private wor- 
ship or family exercise might go beyond the family and involve neighbours and 
friends, and even those coming from a considerable distance. Such gatherings 
“gave women opportunities to display their generosity and hospitality along with 
their piety.’° They also provided support for ministers who fell out of favour with 
the political or religious establishments. 


5 Support and Resistance 


Women played a strong role in both the Catholic and Protestant Churches’ 
struggle for predominance in the 16th and 17th centuries. Individual women’s 
roles in these events were commemorated in celebratory biographies from the 
16th to the 20th centuries.8” However, these tended to isolate these women from 
the context of society, and the impact of gender was rarely a consideration. 
Innovative approaches to the study of political power and authority empha- 
sizing how power is negotiated between the governing and the governed, and 
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broadening the definition of political action, are helping to uncover the role of 
women in the political life of early modern Europe including Scotland.88 

While Jenny Geddes is almost certainly fictional, she had many real sisters. 
Women were prominent among the dissenting group known as the Lollards 
of Kyle in the 1490s;89 their family ties and household roles probably allowed 
them to provide safe environments for practice of their faith. A number of 
notable early Protestant women among the gentry in the southwest, such 
as Elizabeth Campbell (ca. 1534-1574) of Kinzeancleuch (Ayrshire), were 
descended from these women and men.® These women faced real risks; Helen 
Stirk was executed for heresy in Perth in 1544, a fate that earned her a place in 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments.’ Her crime was apparently her refusal to invoke 
the aid of the saints and Mary during childbirth, but as the five men executed 
with her were convicted of disputing the Scriptures, it is likely that she, like 
other Protestant women, participated. Work on pre-Reformation Edinburgh 
has identified several women among the burgh’s early Protestants and among 
post-Reformation Catholics.9* The domestic setting of secret Protestant wor- 
ship before 1560 and Catholic worship after 1560 provided opportunities for 
women’s greater participation and built their reputations as defenders of their 
faith. Women were also at the heart of kinship links between the members of 
such groups through their marriages. 

Protestant women provided patronage and support for male Reformers. 
John Knox, while better known today for the title of his tract against females 
in authority (The First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women), personally relied on female friends, including his network of “sis- 
ters of Edinburgh,” who gave him hospitality in safe houses, financial aid and 
spiritual companionship, and support when he was persona non grata. Jane 
Dawson’s recent biography of Knox stresses the importance of women’s contri- 
butions to his success. His first wife, Marjorie Bowes (d.1560), and her mother, 
Elizabeth Bowes (ca. 1505-1572), with whom Knox kept up a significant corre- 
spondence, gave up a comfortable life in England to follow him to Geneva and 
on his travels through Europe.? Dawson regards the marriage with Marjorie 
as “the bedrock of Knox’s personal life."°* The strong friendships between 
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Protestant ministers and upper-class female friends and supporters were a 
noted feature of Reformed Scotland, as elsewhere. In the correspondence of 
Samuel Rutherford (ca. 1600-1661), ladies such as his parishioner and patron, 
Jane Campbell, Lady Kenmure (d.1675), feature prominently, although unfor- 
tunately their own letters to him have not been preserved.% Spiritual equality 
of the sexes could be recognized while still insisting on a gendered social hier- 
archy in the secular world. Imprisoned ministers received letters and support 
from female friends. When presbyterian leaders like John Welsh (1568-1622) 
and Andrew Melville (1545-1622) were imprisoned, Elizabeth Melville penned 
sonnets of spiritual encouragement to them.%° 

Women were active in the political and religious movements of the post- 
Reformation era. Groups of women sometimes assaulted disliked religious 
and secular leaders during the conflicts of the period.9” As in England, where 
female religious activism became increasingly visible in the political troubles 
of the mid-17th century, so in Scotland women’s public presence grew in the 
events leading to the signing of the National Covenant (1638). Laura Stewart 
has discussed women’s role in the Edinburgh riot (1637) over the use of the 
new Booke of Common Prayer, and in other similar disturbances elsewhere. 
The unnamed women in St Giles’ took advantage of their assigned place in 
the middle of the kirk before the pulpit both to have a sure aim at their target, 
and to create an uproar before church officers could reach them through the 
men’s seating, thus exploiting the social and gendered spatial divisions of the 
church.°8 The action was probably not spontaneous and would have involved 
coordination between the women and their male friends and relatives for suc- 
cess. In this and other similar actions, women of different social classes were 
involved, with religious action overcoming social hierarchy among women 
as well. 

The National Covenant itself demonstrated both the importance of and the 
limits on women’s participation in public action. Both women and men par- 
ticipated in public affirmations in swearing to uphold the Covenant. From the 
evidence of the surviving copies, affixing one’s signature was an activity almost 
entirely restricted to men, the one exception being the Covenant associated 
with Maybole which was signed by two upper-class women and twelve others 
of lower social status.99 The act of swearing the Covenant was also dominated 
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by men, although in some places women participated.!0° Even in Ayr, where 
apparently some women had been among those swearing the Covenant, they 
were excluded from the communal confessions made in the town during a 
plague outbreak in 1647.19! The public face of the family was generally male. 

Religious leaders had some ambivalence about women’s participation 
in political events. Just as a man could be criticized for failing to control the 
actions of members of his household, so could religious leaders be attacked 
by their opponents as having little power or authority to control disorderly 
women. As a result, many leaders minimized women’s roles in order not to 
give ammunition to their opponents. The voice of authority should be male, 
according to contemporary thinking, and therefore women’s voices were dis- 
ruptive. At the same time, however, women’s visibility was a reminder that 
these were times of crisis that called for extraordinary means of resistance, 
and women’s actions could be justified as part of this resistance.!°? 

Women were also prominent among those who held tightly to their Catholic 
faith following the Protestant Reformation.!°3 Marion Walker (fl.1597-1614) of 
Glasgow was one of a group of townspeople who continued Catholic prac- 
tices in private. She harboured the Jesuit Counter-Reformation missionary, 
John Ogilvie (1579-1615), who said Mass in her house before his capture and 
execution in 1615 for denying the royal supremacy.!°* As with early Protestant 
women, kinship links were important in keeping such groups of Catholic 
worshippers together. For aristocratic Catholics such as the earls of Huntly in 
Aberdeenshire, their faith may have been part of an assertion of local author- 
ity and preeminence; this position was also bolstered by kinship links forged 
through wives and daughters. Kin or family members often protected Catholic 
priests.!°5 Women’s domestic responsibilities for the household gave them a 
prominent role in such actions. 
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Sometimes, gendered expectations and hierarchy worked in women’s 
favour in helping them evade the Reformed Kirk’s reach for prolonged peri- 
ods of time. Some Scottish Catholics conformed outwardly by attendance at 
Protestant worship, but in other families, the husband attended the kirk while 
the wife absented herself from the service, perhaps employing a Catholic 
priest at home.!°° Women’s attendance at church was often interrupted by 
family responsibilities such as childbirth, childcare and nursing the sick, so 
female absence might be taken less notice of than male absence. The ban- 
ning of young children from many kirks during Sunday service gave women 
an excuse.!°” On the other hand, sometimes it was the women of the family 
who were prosecuted where the Kirk hesitated to act against influential men 
directly. In Aberdeen in 1574 five of the seven people brought before the ses- 
sion for Catholicism were women, including the female kin of the Catholic 
provost.108 

Absence from public worship was generally a temporary expedient, how- 
ever, as many kirk sessions would only tolerate continued non-attendance 
by suspected Catholics for so long, especially if it included absence from 
Communion.!°9 When a session decided to compel attendance and a state- 
ment of adherence to the Reformed faith, some women tried pleading child- 
birth or illness to delay as long as possible. This was not always effective. 
Margaret Hamilton, a recusant who had missed Sunday service for four years, 
on pleas of illness, was ordered by the Paisley presbytery to repent from her 
bed in her parish church. The bed was then carried from her home the four 
miles to the church, with her in it.!° Others, such as Eleanor (or Helenor) Hay 
(d.1627), Lady Livingston (later Countess of Linlithgow), actively debated mat- 
ters of faith with the ministers and elders who engaged in such discussions 
through a desire to bring about a genuine conversion. The Stirling presbytery 
spent seven years from October 1590 trying to convince her to renounce her 
Catholic faith. As well as claiming sickness and pregnancy at various points, 
she dangled before them promises to sincerely consider their religious argu- 
ments.! By December 1596, having been under the threat of excommunica- 
tion from late 1594, she had agreed to three articles of faith presented to her, 
but still wished to take another two under advisement. Two weeks later she 
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announced she had lost them and would need new copies. A frustrated pres- 
bytery pronounced her excommunication in February 1597." 

Such cases revealed the limitations of patriarchal authority vis-a-vis high 
status females, particularly in matters of religion. The kirk session, assuming 
a husband had some control of his wife’s actions, might ask him to make her 
obey its summons, but such requests often failed, with the husband professing 
the inability to control his wife’s religious faith and actions. In some cases, this 
lack of control may have been feigned, but in many instances, as Catherine 
McMillan points out a wife’s “religious beliefs were her own. While her faith, 
like everyone else’s, was informed and shaped by family and the Kirk, it was 
not imposed on her. Moreover, she was unwilling to compromise her beliefs.”" 

A Catholic mother was feared by the Kirk not only for her own faith but for 
the influence she could exercise over children. One reason that the Stirling 
presbytery was so concerned about Eleanor Hay was that James vi had 
entrusted the princesses Elizabeth and Mary to her care in 1596. She did finally 
convert on her deathbed in 1627, perhaps under the influence of her Protestant 
daughter. Her Confession, drawn up by the Reformed minister, John Livingston, 
recounted her now thoroughly Protestant outlook, although to what extent her 
posthumously published words represented her own ideas as opposed to those 
of her ministerial scribe is debateable."+ 


6 Words and Voices 


There may be some doubt about Eleanor Hay’s authorship, but many other 
women of the era did put pen to paper or left records of their own words. Much 
of this literature was religious in nature. As Dawson states, “The art of writing 
itself was regarded by many as a devotional action, with the religious poetry 
of Elizabeth Melville, Lady Culross, serving as a vehicle for her spiritual jour- 
ney.’”5 One characteristic type of 17th-century literature was the spiritual auto- 
biography, many of them written by women. Deeply personal, they provide a 
window into women’s spiritual struggles and lives. Another type of literature 
which was at least partially authored by the woman herself was the conversion 
narrative, usually written down by a minister, as seen in the case of Eleanor 
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Hay."6 In recent years, there has been much research by literary scholars into 
women’s writing from this period, and some of these women’s works have been 
edited and published."” New discoveries of women’s writing continue to be 
made, including verse by Elizabeth Melville, and a spiritual autobiography of a 
Mistress Rutherford (d. after 1633)."8 It is likely there is more to be found. 

Women authors tended to come from the middle and upper classes who 
were more likely to be able to write and who had the time and resources to do so, 
although some sources do survive from women from more humble stations in 
life. The voices of ordinary women from both before and after the Reformation 
can be heard, although mediated by others, in court records, as they pled their 
cases or defended their actions, insulted their neighbours or even their priests 
or ministers. As mentioned above, witch-hunt trial documents have been used 
to examine women’s speech and perceptions of gender. The rich records of the 
kirk sessions and presbyteries would repay similar analysis. The 17th century 
also heard the voices of several women prophets, with some prophecies being 
noted down by ministers. A speech of Margaret Mitchelson, who prophesied 
at the time of the Glasgow General Assembly of 1638, provides a glimpse of 
ecstatic extempore prayer: 


Praise, praise, praise, for choosing such ane kirk for thy bryde, Lord put 
on the garments, that belongs to the bryd of such ane gloriouse king, and 
deck thy spouse, thy self. For the smel of thy oyntments is sweet to me ... 
Praise, praise, praise. I am black my Love, I am black my Lord, I am black 
wash, washe, washe me in the fountain, O to be weighted, weighted, 
weighted, with the sweet name of King Jesus.!9 


Mitchelson’s use of language would have resonated with her ministerial audi- 
ence. The language of Protestant devotional theology had a strongly femi- 
nine character, explored in detail in the work of David Mullan. As he states, 


116 Mullan, “Women in Scottish Divinity,” 36. 

117 For a summary of recent work, see Dunnigan, “Spirituality.” Modern editions include 
Poems of Elizabeth Melville and Women’s Life Writing. 

118 Reid Baxter, “Elizabeth Melville ... 3500 New Lines”; Mullan, “Mistress Rutherford’s 
Narrative.” See also Giles, “Scottish Women Writers.” 

11g See commonplace book in Bonar Family Papers, MSy 6821, p. 1366. I am grateful to Louise 
Yeoman who is researching Margaret Mitchelson’s prophecy for sharing her work in 
advance of publication. These two excerpts from the prophecy appear in Yeoman, “A 
Godly Possession?” 114, 115. For contemporary hostile reference to Michelson, also dis- 
cussed by Yeoman, see, for example, Balcanquhall, A Large Declaration, 227. See also 
Sandby, Mesmerism, 279-280. 
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“The feminization of theological discourse was inseparably linked with views 
of women’s nature and the realm of marriage and domesticity.”!2° The affec- 
tive piety of the period was expressed in highly emotional works, drawing on 
imagery from the Song of Songs, and other works, extolling love, as well as 
matrimonial and even erotic imagery, with the writer as bride of Christ and 
personal covenanting likened to marriage.!2! 


7 Conclusion 


In November 2018, the Scottish Church History Society’s annual conference 
was devoted to the theme “Women and the Church.” The variety and richness 
of the papers delivered there demonstrated that research in this area is flour- 
ishing and suggested new ways that the study of women and gender could be 
taken forward. Further detailed local studies will allow historians to learn more 
about the kin and social networks of one community and the intersection of 
gender, socio-economic status, age, and religion in that place. The influence 
of different concepts of masculinity on men’s lives as husbands and fathers, 
priests/ministers and elders can shed new light on their actions and beliefs. 
How Kirk discipline reflected gender expectations for both sexes and incor- 
porated gender in its vision of the godly community can be further explored. 
Comparison of men’s and women’s piety and devotion before and after the 
Reformation will reveal the extent to which such practices were gendered. The 
interaction of men and women in prayer groups and family exercise, Protestant 
and Catholic resistance, and religious and political actions will strengthen 
analysis of these topics and their place in the history of the Reformation. The 
recovery and analysis of women’s voices, both written and spoken, and the 
gendered language of writers of both sexes will provide new perspectives on 
how people made sense of their changing world. Above all, incorporating the 
study of women and gender into the research on the Reformation will deepen 
our understanding of its impact and influence on all Scottish people, both men 
and women. In the words of Margaret Mitchelson: “Praise, praise, praise, who 
is this that comes out of the wilderness, leaning upon her wealbeloved’s shoul- 
ders? My beloved is myne and I am his, wee are no more tuo bot one spirit with 
the Lord.”!?2 


120 Mullan, Scottish Puritanism, 159. 
121 Mullan, Narratives, 309-328; Yeoman, “A Godly Possession?”, 14—116, 120. 
122 Bonar Family Papers, p. 1366. 
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Echoing Mitchelson, when gender is considered in research on the Scottish 
Reformation, the experiences of both women and men are brought together to 
form one larger, multi-faceted whole. 
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CHAPTER 21 
Reformation Entry into Gaelic Scotland, 1567-1630 


William Ian P. Hazlett 


The Meeting of the Waters 


1 Introduction 


L1 Scotland's Alternative Culture 

Study of the Reformation in Gaelic Scotland received a fillip with text-crit- 
ical editions in 1962 and 1970 of the Scottish Gaelic Texts Society. These two 
volumes comprised what were four texts of significance for the new face of 
theology in the Gaidhealtachd.' At the time, Gaelic was more widely spoken.” 
About a third of the Scottish population spoke it either as monoglots or bilin- 
gual speakers; it also lingered in parts of the lower lands. However, Gaelic in 
“bi-polar Scotland”? had (as in Ireland) an image problem in the neighbouring 
anglophone world. Two well-known quotations from 1521 and 1616 illustrated 
an institutional bias evident since the 14th century but with ultimate roots in 
classical antiquity’s axiomatic ascription of wildness, barbarism and northern- 
ness to incomprehensible aliens. The first is from John Mair (1467-1550): 


The Irish tongue is in use among the former [Wild Scots], and the English 
tongue among the latter [civil Scots]. One half of the Scots speak Irish, 
and all these as well as the Islanders we reckon to belong to the Wild 
Scots.+ 


1 SGTS 7 and n; details below at nn. 14, 17, 19 and 20 below. 

2 OBaoill, “History of Gaelic.’ For Gaelic, Scots English, and Latin at the time, see Bannerman, 
“Literacy.” 

3 MacGregor, “Gaelic Barbarity,” 12. 

4 Major, History, 48; on the theme in other writers such as John Fordun, Hector Boece, 
George Buchanan, Alexander Montgomerie, and Bishop John Leslie, see MacGregor, “Gaelic 
Barbarity.” See also Mickel, “ ‘Our Hielandmen;” 192-194. 
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In 1616, King James vi and 1’s declared hostility to Gaelic speech and mores 
(as in his anglicization project in the 1609 Statutes of Iona) was reaffirmed. He 
considered the language as not only barbarous, but also a hindrance to the true 
(Reformed) religion: 


[T]he Kingis Majestie having a speciall care ... that the trew religioun 
be advancit ... that the youth be ... trayned up in civilitie, godliness, 
knawledge, and learning, that the vulgar Inglishe toung be universal- 
lie plantit, and the Irische language ... one of the ... principall causes 
of ... barbaritie and incivilitie amongis the inhabitantis of the Ilis and 
Heylandis ... abolishit.5 


Some prominent Lowlanders close to James actually “had the Gaelic” in their 
backgrounds, like George Buchanan and Alexander Montgomerie. Yet they 
also spurned the language, the former less contemptuously of those who spoke 
it than the latter, whose poetry denigrated Highlanders. The stigmatization 
was such that Gaels, often perceived as forest denizens or lawless mountainy 
people — “the wild barbarian at the gate”® — were later often classed with refrac- 
tory groups like Border reivers and unreconstructed Catholics as retrogrades or 
“bogeymen.”” Incongruously perhaps, the Lowland low view of the Highlands 
and Islands was not quite shared by Stewart monarchs since James Iv. Their 
ideology envisaged the absorption of the Gaelic sphere into a more inclusive 
concept of Scottish nationhood,’ even if the language was never to receive offi- 
cial benediction. 

This chapter recalls that some others thought differently, mostly some edu- 
cated Gaels and the odd Lowland humanist: if Gaelic Scotland needed more 
acclimatization to God and king, then religious writings in the vernacular 
would help.? This echoed Erasmus’s “Paraclesis” [exhortation] in his Greek 
New Testament (1516). Abandoning Catholic inhibition, he had urged Bible 
translations for all including the Scots and Irish.!° There was astute comment 
from a Scottish humanist and non-Gael, the writer and Erasmian Catholic, 
David Lyndsay (ca. 1486-1555): his The Monarchie remarks that if St Jerome, 


RPC ist series 10, 671-672; see Ó Baoill, “History of Gaelic,” 13-14. 

Mickel, “‘Our Hielandmen’ 186. 

MacGregor, “Highlands and Islands,” 296. 

Dawson, “The Gaidhealtachd”; Mickel, “‘Our Hielandmen’, 192, 195-203. 

See O Baoill, “History of Gaelic,” 14. 

10 “Utinam haec in omnes omnium linguas essent transfusa ut ... a Scothis & Hybernis ... legi 
cognoscique possint.” Novum Testamentum omne, 8. 
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Latin Vulgate translator, had been an Argyll man, he would have written in 
Irish (Gaelic): 


Had Sanct Jerome bene borne in tyll Argyll 
In to the Yrische toung his bukis had done compyle.! 


Gaelic Scotland corresponded culturally to the Irish Gaeltacht. Between 
them and internally there was (as in all other contemporary vernacular lan- 
guages) cumbersome diversity of dialects, orthography, and script. Like else- 
where, there was no popular lingua franca within each country or across both, 
although mobile classes must have had a convenience parlance. Available 
also was a mutual, ad hoc literary language assisting communication with a 
dispersed audience.!? “Gaelic” and “Irish” are both correct for the language 
of Greater Gaeldom. In the 1560s, the Scottish Church’s General Assembly 
acknowledged the need to have ministers competent in “the Irish tongue” in 
areas other than Argyll.!3 When a century later the Synod of Argyll referred to 
its “Irish Catechism,” it meant the Westminster Shorter Catechism in the “Irish 
language.” The literary, supra-dialectal medium of learned Gaels at the time 
is now named variously as “Common Gaelic,” “Classical Common Gaelic” or 
maybe “Literary Irish.” The availability to literary intelligentsia of this quasi- 
High Gaelic mattered for wider dissemination. Gaelic culture was markedly 
oral and scribal: speech and manuscript. With some trepidation about the 
reaction of the Gaelic bardic academy to its language quality, the venture into 
print first occurred in 1567 with a Reformed Church text. 


1.2 Reformation Gaelic Texts in Scotland 

The few published texts aspired to the High Gaelic genre. But just as there was 
no pretension to bardic virtuosity, there was no recourse to marketplace or 
domestic colloquialisms either, as Martin Luther had sometimes done for reli- 
gious German. The Gaelic texts were neither belles-lettres for the learned nor 
unsophisticated fare for the analphabetic majority; rather, they were materials 
for worship and religious education for use by communicators and teachers 
(churchmen). The landmark texts were first: Foirm (1567),!° being the Gaelic 


11 Works 2, lines 627-628. 

12 Ó Dochartaigh, “Gaelic Language,” 253. 

13 BUK, 40, 47. 

14 Minutes of the Synod 2, 105; see also vol. 1, 127, 173, 185. 

15 Two different editions: the standard one is Thomson's sGTs text-critical Foirm na n- 
Urrnuidheadh, 1-94 (1970). An older edn was a diplomatic reprint (1873) with Introduction, 
entitled: The Book of Common Order ... Gaelic (=Bco Gaelic). See Introduction to 1970 
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version of the Reformed Kirk’s liturgy and rites — the “Booke of Geneva.”!6 This 
was the Genevan English service-book (1556) which formed the core of the 
1565 Scottish Forme of Prayers, later published as the Psalm Book, renamed in 
modern times as the “Book of Common Order”! or misnamed as “John Knox’s 
Liturgy.’ The translator was the prominent and visionary churchman from 
Argyll, John Carswell (ca. 1522-1572), sponsored by his patron and Reformation 
activist, Archibald Campbell, 5th earl of Argyll (1532/38-1573) and chief of 
Gaelic chiefs. Second (within the same book): A pre-Communion catechism 
for youth.!8 However, this was not the Genevan Longer Catechism appended to 
the Forme of Prayers, rather Carswell’s amplification of the Genevan Shorter or 
Little Catechism appended also to the same. Both Genevan catechisms derived 
from Calvin's French originals.!9 Third: an edition of the Synod-of-Argyll spon- 
sored Gaelic translation (ca. 1630) of Calvin’s Latin Longer Catechism.2° And 
fourth: an edition of the synod’s Gaelic version (1653/59) of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism (1648).21 As shown below, the linguistic ancestry of these 
Gaelic texts was diverse: English, French, Latin — but with German as the ulti- 
mate formative context in three cases. 

The jewel in the crown, the Foirm, was a famed media landmark in book 
history: the pioneer publication in Gaelic — Irish or Scottish.2? The epochal 
moment gave Gaelic a foot on the “information super-highway of contempo- 
rary Europe.”?3 The two 17th-century Gaelic catechisms appeared in one vol- 
ume in 1962 as trimmed diplomatic reprints, but with introduction, notes and 


edn of Foirm, xi. McLauchlan’s 1873 edition has English translations of everything, while 
Thomson's later edition has only (new) English translations of preambles. 

16 = BUK 1, 30. 

17 See Cowan, Bibliography, 53 ff. A16th-century expression, but not used as title until many 
generations later. 

18 Carswell, “Modh Ceasnuighe” [Manner of examining], in Foirm, 95-108; BCO Gaelic, 
205-235. 

19 Calvin, Le catéchisme. Modern English: Calvin, “Calvin’s Catechism, 1542”; Calvin, “Little 
Catechism” (French, La manière d'interroger les enfans, 1553). 

20 Adtimchiol an chreidimh [On the faith], 1-12; Calvinus, Catechismus (1545); modern 
English: Calvin, “Catechism of the Church of Geneva.” 

21 “Forceadul Aithgearr” [Shorter catechism], in Adtimchiol, 231-250. Being outside this 
volume’s period, it will not be discussed here — but see website for translation proce- 
dure: https://sgeulnagaidhlig.ac.uk/17thc-argyll-the-synod/?lang=en 

22 Maclean, Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, 65-66; Cowan, Bibliography, 10. See also inter alia, 
de Bhaldraithe, “Leabhar Charswell’; Ó Cuív, Aibidil, 1; Bannerman, “Literacy,” 221, 228; 
Williams, I bPrionta, 20-21; Mac Craith, “The Gaelic Reaction,” 44; Meek, “Reformation 
and Gaelic Culture,” 38-39; Mac Craith, “Literature in Irish,” 191; Caball, “Gaelic and 
Protestant,” 196; MacGregor, “The Campbells,” 127, 141. 

23 Meek, “Gaelic Literature,’ n.p. 
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glossaries. All translations were of texts which helped shape Scottish Protestant 
self-understanding, so that the modern editions retrieved Reformed theologi- 
cal basics in their historic Gaelic expression. 


1.3 Other Studies and Cultural Issues 
There are informative essays on Carswell and Foirm.?* An old view was that 
early Reformation impact on Gaelic Scotland was nominal, of little significance 
beyond “policy” and legislative enactment,?5 reminiscent of the illusory Irish 
Reformation. But a revisionist suggestion resulted in James Kirk charting the 
progress of the Reformed Church in the region.2® Findings showed that while 
there was no precipitous advance, there was no stasis either, so that one cannot 
relegate the 1567 Gaelic religious texts to programmatic and aspirational ephem- 
era. For the west Highlands’ geo-political and religious position and the role of 
the Argyll Campbells, Jane Dawson’s studies are indispensable.” And on Gaelic 
culture and religion at the porous late-medieval and early-modern interface, 
Martin MacGregor reveals various continuities and discontinuities, among other 
studies.”8 

One writer was sceptical about the received understanding of wider Gaelic 
culture seamlessly transcending marine and political frontiers; he considers 
that Irish Gaelic coteries did not grant parity of esteem to Scottish Gaelic.?9 
That might be relevant for Carswell’s pan-Gaelic consciousness. Although he 
spoke in Foirm of “we, the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland,’ “our Gaelic language” 
and “our ancestors” and “our history,’3° he played down his language compe- 
tence, while remarking that linguistic mastery was rare anywhere in wider 
Gaeldom. He tempered, however, his etiquette of deference to Gaelic literati 
by repudiating the canon of Irish origin myths and other legends (also circu- 
lating in Scotland) as “vain, lying worldly tales” of pseudo-history. And “worldly 
men pay” to hear such fantasies while neglecting the biblical “genuine words 


24 Meek and Kirk, “John Carswell”; Kirk, “John Carswell”; Meek, “Reformation and Gaelic 
Culture”; Caball, “Gaelic and Protestant,” 196-203; MacGregor, “The Campbells,” 141-156. 
See also n. 22 and cf. McLauchlan in Bco Gaelic, xiii—xxxvii. 

25 Kirk cites the pessimistic view in “The Kirk and the Highlands,’ 387. 

26 Ibid., 307, and n. 5 citing Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation (London, 1960), 88-89; 
Kirk, “The Jacobean Church.” 

27 See Bibliography under Dawson. 

28 See Bibliography under MacGregor. See also MacDonald, “Church in Gaelic Scotland.” 

29 McLeod, Divided Gaels. 

30 ~—- Foirm, 10-1, 179 | BCO Gaelic 18. 
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of God’ which offer higher truth freely.3! Such counter-cultural Christian dis- 
missal of national epics as pagan superstition was not new. 

Furthermore, one need not exaggerate reputed “Irish” and “Scottish Gaelic” 
divergence. Language bifurcation and irreversible separate development were 
not axiomatic at the time and need not be seen as an inevitable early mod- 
ern outcome determining future historiographical divisions.*? In 1630, Calvin's 
Latin Longer Catechism was anonymously translated “into Irish”; its modern 
editor comments on the “essential Irishness of the language.”33 Its Scottish 
translator assumed that literary “Irish” is also “ours.” However, while the later 
(1653) “Irish Catechism” was the Westminster Shorter Catechism, its second 
edition (1659) was adapted more to Scottish Gaelic.3+ But such an issue for 
translations of religious texts occurred elsewhere in Europe.*° 


1.4 Eventual Catholic Reaffirmation in Gaelic 

Flexible Common Gaelic was to help religious persuasions to evangelize or to 
re-Catholicize gaelophone populations. The chapter will not recall the nar- 
ratives of Catholic survival and revivals in far-flung Gaidhealtachd districts. 
It will, however, hypothesize (or state the obvious): in the early 17th century, 
post-Tridentine Catholic reaffirmation found expression in some Gaelic reli- 
gious publications by exilic Irish Franciscans based in Flanders. This can only 
have conditioned the message of Irish Catholic missioners trained in Louvain, 
mostly Franciscan, in parts of Gaelic Scotland. Crucially, such catechetical 
writings furnished appropriate Gaelic vocabulary for Catholic witness and 
apologetics, as well as reformed Catholic practical piety. 


2 Champions of Early Gaelic Protestantism 


2.1 The Argyll Factor 
As indicated, two complementary figures formed the vanguard of the 
Reformation breakthrough in Scottish Gaeldom via Argyll. One was a 


31 Foirm, u, 179-180 / BCO Gaelic, 19. There Carswell dismissed the legends of Fionn mac 
Cumhaill (Finn McCool) in the Fenian Cycle (fianna), the mythical foundational stories 
of the Iberian Milesians (ur-Gaels), and the aboriginal pre-Gaelic pantheon of the semi- 
divine Tuatha Dé Danann (race of the goddess Danu). See also Foirm, 125. 

32 Ellis, “The Collapse.” 

33 Adtimchiol, xv. 

34 Ibid, xxxiii. 

35 Burke, Languages and Communities, 104-107. 
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layman: Archibald Campbell [Gilleasbaig Ó Duibhne®¢ or Caimbeul], 5th earl 
of Argyll, an emerging major figure in Scottish political life; the other was a 
former priest: John Carswell [Séon Carsuel or Carsuail]. The sine qua non of 
the Foirm’s transposing of Reformation observance and beliefs into the Gaelic 
idiom was Campbell as Carswell’s patron and protector. Sharing his father’s 
convictions, the 5th earl’s activity as a driver of Protestant reform out of reli- 
gious motivation is reminiscent of a Lutheran Reformation prince charged 
with direct religious responsibility. That the Campbell-Carswell nexus in Argyll 
was effective followed from a “propitious alignment of factors,” personal, polit- 
ical, national, cultural, and religious.?’” Paradoxically helpful was that they had 
a positive relationship with the Highland-friendly Catholic Queen Mary. And 
the cooperation of minister and chief was not just fortuitous. The Gaelic world 
out of which both came was unitary and coherent, despite its Balkanized poli- 
tics. Analogous to parallels elsewhere in Europe, they reflected the promotion 
of a religious reform strategy and a modernizing project at various levels. 

In addition, a pan-Gaelic, soteriological “vision”? was articulated by Carswell 
in an Address in Foirm “specially to the men of Scotland and Ireland.” They 
should profit from unmediated access to, and embrace, the biblical Word of 
God with heart and mind eschewing human fabrications (Menschenlehre to 
Luther).3° Carswell’s predisposition was transnational, humanist (original 
sources and broader literacy), evangelical and apostolic — “out of love of God and 
his Church.’4° 

Archibald the 5th earl was the eldest son of Archibald Campbell, 4th 
earl (1498-1558). The role of both in the “Lords of the Congregation” effect- 
ing the Reformation was frontline, so that the Campbell clan came to 
embody the new persuasion.*! Moreover, they were not just Highland 
chiefs, since they also lived in the Lowlands. This gave them a unique all- 
Scotland dimension due to their double identity as both Highland and 
Lowland magnates.*” Their pedigree was special: their descent linked them 
not only to the Celtic British King Arthur, but also the conquering Milesian 
ur-Gaels of Ireland (notably the warrior Fianna branch, the Ó Duibhne*8 


36 Rendered by Carswell as “Ghiolla Easbuig Ua nDuibhne,’ Foirm, 3. 

37 Meek, “Reformation and Gaelic Culture,” 33, 47. 

38 Ibid., 38-39, 60. 

39 Foirm,7, line 204 | 177; BCO Gaelic, 12. 

40 Foirm, g, lines 247-250; 12, 358-359 / 178, 180; BCO Gaelic, 14, 21. 

41 For both see Dawson, “Clan, Kin, and Kirk”; Dawson, “Protestant Earl and Godly Gael.” 
42 See Dawson, “The Fifth Earl”; Reid, “Earls of Argyll.” 

43 Cited in Foirm, 3, line 24; 13, line 402 / 181, mid-page; BCO Gaelic, 1. 
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branch).44 Retained by Campbell chiefs, the Ó Duibhne name bestowed a 
kudos rooted in numinous Gaelic antiquity. Norman-French extraction added 
a third dimension, echoed in the Campbell name. 

The family prestige was special. Ex officio, the Argyll earls ranked third in 
the kingdom and were hereditary majordomos of the royal household. On the 
abolition of the Isles lordship in 1493 the Argyll earl became royal “Lieutenant- 
general of the lordship,” helping fill the vacuum.*® And as hereditary Justice 
Generals since 1514, the Argylls exercised the highest legal office. The 5th 
earl became Chancellor of Scotland in 1573, but then died unexpectedly. 
Unmatched armed forces, influence and quasi-impunity made the family the 
most respected of Scottish nobles, always near the political apex. Still, the 4th 
earl invoked identity-otherness when, in a reply to a courteously threatening 
letter (1558) from Archbishop Hamilton about harbouring a Protestant chap- 
lain, he wryly referred to “we Highland rude people.”*6 

Archibald Senior may have come from an old, prudentially private, Protestant 
tradition among some Scots originating in the 1520s — and in the Campbell case, 
possibly earlier: their Ayrshire branch was involved with dissenting Lollardy. 
This legacy may well have enhanced their credentials in the drift to religious 
revolution after 1556. In that reply to the sabre-rattling archbishop in 1558, the 
4th earl also remarked: “There are diverse houses in Scotland apart from us 
that profess the same God secretly,’*” suggesting that any persecution might 
involve a pogrom. On coming out, the 4th earl embodied the pro-Reformation 
avant-garde among the nobility linked soon to a Protestant English alliance. 

In 1556 John Knox had conducted worship in the Campbell’s Lowland castle 
(see Figure 21.1), also impressing the teenage Lord Lorne, future 5th earl. Knox’s 
host, the 4th earl, was the first in 1557 to subscribe the oath of the Lords of the 
Congregation, as did Lorne.*8 1558 was when Campbell appointed a Protestant 
chaplain. The earl died that year, his will expressing the Knoxian aspiration 
to the “Reformation of religion” and that the 5th earl-in-waiting will “study to 
set forward the public and true preaching of the Evangel of Jesus Christ and to 
suppress all superstition and idolatry.’*9 This wish was later to be set in motion 
in Argyll and larger Gaeldom. 


44 Argyll bards like the MacEwens promoted the dual descent; see Gillies, “Invention of 
Tradition,” 144-149. 

45 MacGregor, “Highlands and Islands,’ 296. 

46 “Memorandum,” in Knox, History 2, 247. 

47 Ibid, 253. 

48 Knox, History 1, 136-137. 

49 Ibid., 138; cf. “Confessio Scotica, 1560,” ch. 24. 
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FIGURE 21.1 Ruins of the Lowland seat of the earls of Argyll: Castle Campbell, near Dollar in 
Clackmannanshire, drawing (part) by Alexander Nasmyth (1758-1840), pen and 
ink and watercolour on paper, date unknown, 14.40 x 19.40 cm, accession no. D 
5057-42 A 
NATIONAL GALLERIES OF SCOTLAND (PURCHASED 1978), WITH PERMISSION 


2.2 The 5th Earl of Argyll 

He belonged to such a milieu when catapulted in his twenties on to the 
national and international stages in the transformative years of 1558-1561. He 
already had military experience in 1555 as part of a taskforce to Tyrconnell in 
north-west Ulster in connection with regional power struggles. For Campbell 
was related by marriage to the MacDonalds or MacDonnells, a force in the land 
on both sides of the North Channel and pretender to the Isles lordship. This 
adventure helped make the 5th earl an interlocutor of choice, also as a Gaelic 
speaker, in both Scoto-Irish and Anglo-Irish affairs in respect of still uncon- 
quered Ulster for some time.5° Campbell features in the Treaty of Berwick 
(1560) creating an Anglo-Scottish alliance with religious implications. The 
English statesman, William Cecil, sensed something of the Campbell charisma 


50 See Dawson, Politics of Religion, 5-10, 96-100. 
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when he wrote to Queen Elizabeth that the earl of Argyll was “a goodly gentle- 
man of person, universally honoured here of all Scotland.”>! The treaty’s 8th 
article cast him as a prospective trouble-shooter and collaborator of the fore- 
seen English advance into still unconquered “north parts of Ireland”? (where 
he had land interests) especially if he had to deal with the Edinburgh-educated 
chief, James MacDonnell or MacDonald (ca. 1501-1565) of Dunyvaig (Islay) 
and the Glens (of Antrim). James’s manoeuvres had made him problematic 
for the north Irish policies of English and Scottish rulers. The situation was 
sensitive: The Catholic James had led 700 soldiers to assist the Lords of the 
Congregation against the Catholic regent, Mary of Guise.5? Later, Campbell 
might even have been linked to the religious unrest reported in the Catholic 
redoubt of Gaelic Ulster in the 1560s: Rome was asked to consider installing an 
Inquisition office there.5* 

The question of when the 5th earl “converted” to the Reformation may not 
be the right one. He might have experienced it at home while outwardly still 
Catholic, like the “Nicodemite,” crypto-Protestant aristocracy in France visited 
by his father in the 1530s. His tutor, John Carswell, later commended his pupil’s 
“godly life from the age of childhood.”®> The Knox visit to the family in 1556 and 
his previous exhortations at Calder House (Haddingtonshire) for members of 
the underground “Privy Kirk” seem to have energized both father and son.56 

As 5th earl, the young Campbell’s religious zeal became more public. 
In 1559 he helped enforce Protestant worship in the Old Church’s centre: St 
Andrews. He was at the 1560 Reformation Parliament as a Lord of the Articles 
and became a Privy Councillor in 1561. Yet his future career has caused him to 
appear as enigmatic and paradoxical. In the Reformation cause, he was the 
leading ally of its lay leader, his university-educated brother-in-law, Lord James 
Stewart. Both had respectfully visited the dying regent, and both defended 
the authority of the new queen to whom both were related by either blood or 
marriage. But they took different sides in the Scottish civil war (1567-1571), the 
loyalist Campbell unsuccessfully leading the “Queen's party.” And while in 1566 
he boycotted the state Catholic baptism of James v1 but not the great jambo- 
ree afterwards, Argyll had defended the queen's agreed right to hear Mass in 
Edinburgh. Also, even if conceivable within Reformed Churches and ready to 


51 CSP Scot. 1, 734, 821. 

52 Articles in Knox, History 1, 305-306. 

53  Maclean-Bristol, “MacDonald, James.” 

54 Hazlett, The Reformation, 98-99, 191; Bellesheim, Geschichte 2, 696. 
55 Foirm, 173, 178; BCO Gaelic, 2-3, 14. 

56 Dawson, John Knox, 113-114. See also this book’s cover illustration. 
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subject himself to church discipline, the circumstances of his history-making 
divorce case of 1567-1573 raised eyebrows among devout believers.*” Still, he 
promoted the Reformation in Argyll and the Isles, also taking particular care 
that church appointees were properly educated.5® 

All this mystified John Knox and the General Assembly which Campbell often 
attended by right as a Christian magistrate. Some rigorists found Reformation 
leadership associated with marital problems, post-separation affairs with other 
women, children out of wedlock, Highland-chief lifestyle and loyalty to a female 
Catholic ruler etc. as unworthy.5° Later partisan writers lamented similarly over 
Campbell’s loyalty to Mary and his amorous adventures — so that Lord James 
Stewart (Earl of Moray) overshadows him in Protestant hagiography.®° However, 
Knox’s somewhat Manichaean attitude®! to a Catholic monarch diverged from 
that of mainstream Reformers like Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) and Jean 
Calvin. The Genevan’s Institutes (Book Iv.20) held that constitutional resistance 
to tyranny and religious coercion might be legitimate but without any hint that 
enforced regime change, due solely to religion or confession, is permissible.” In 
one sense, then, like others Campbell was truer to Calvin than the Knox who had 
argued for the deposition of the two Marys in Scotland as idolaters. 


2.3 John Carswell 

Carswell was a St Andrews graduate (1544). Orthodox Catholic theologians 
such as John Mair and John Winram taught there at the time. A priest from 
about 1546, Carswell can hardly have been unaware of the Protestant mis- 
sion and martyrdom of George Wishart (1544-46). In 1560 Carswell became a 
Reformed minister. That he was more than a mere conformist or opportunist 
follows from both his prior role as Argyll family chaplain and his commitment 
to Reformation programmes.® He affirmed his Church vocation in a letter of 
1564 noting that he was not failing “to do my sobir diligens in furderance of the 
Kirk.”64 


57 BUK 1,114; Dawson. “‘The Noble and the Bastard’” 

58 Campbell Letters, no. 154. 

59 Knox, History ı, 139; Reid, “Earls of Argyll,” u; Dawson, “Protestant Earl,” 358-362; see also 
BUK 1, 258-263. 

60 Brown, “Godly Magistrate,” 556, 561. 

61 See Knox, Works 4, 232 (religion is either God’s or the Devil’s). 

62 Hazlett, “Church and Church/State,” 252. Cf. Knox, History 1, xl-xli; Dawson, John Knox, 
86-87, 139-140, 157, 216. 

63 Biographical outlines in Bco Gaelic, xiii-xxvii; Foirm, lxvii-lxxxix; Kirk, “John Carswell’; 
Stiùbhart, “John Carswell”; Breathnach and Ni Mhurcht, “Carsuel, Seon.” 

64 Foirm, lxxxi 
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Carswell was of both high status and stature. He seems to have been a giant, 
reportedly 7 feet tall (2.13m),®° and was apparently likened to a “heron” or 
“crane” (corra).®® His cultural attainments were impressive too, being trilin- 
gual, having Gaelic, Scots English, and Latin, so that triple “code-switching” 
in Scottish “locales of encounter” came naturally.6” Latin was the passage to 
Renaissance humanism and to Reformation theology debated at St Andrews 
since the 1520s. As a student, Carswell must also have heard the news of 
Parliament’s exhortation in 1543 to translate the Scriptures (meaning probably 
Scots English). 

Since his family seems to have been historically within the Clan Campbell 
orbit, his close association with the 5th earl gave him direct access to the 
high echelons of Scottish society and government. At first sight, his lifestyle 
reflected his role as Campbell's alter ego. For he seems to have been the only 
European Reformer who had special rights of residence in not just one, but 
three (Campbell-owned) castles! — Kilmartin, the new and Renaissance-styled 
Carnasserie, and Craignish. 

Carswell had acquired various benefices and livings since 1550. After 1559/ 
60 the trajectory of his career accelerated upwards. He was appointed as 
chancellor of the Chapel Royal in Stirling and then Reformed Church super- 
intendent of Argyll. In 1563 he secured the lease of the bishopric of Argyll. In 
1565, on the 5th earl’s recommendation, the Catholic Queen Mary nominated 
Carswell as bishop of the Isles (see Figure 21.2) and commendator-abbot of 
Iona, thereby becoming a Scottish lord spiritual. This made him a member of 
Parliament which, like the General Assembly, he attended occasionally. On 
becoming bishop in 1567 (when he published Foirm), he then became a Lord 
of the Articles. 

Yet Carswell was anything but a mini-Renaissance bishop embodying vague 
continuity with the Old Church. His accumulation of livings need not be evi- 
dence of cupidity. The Church, not just in Argyll and the Isles, was short of 
resources. The new Kirk had a serious funding problem with ministerial sti- 
pends in default of revenues of its own despite promised Crown subventions. 
As superintendent, for example, Carswell needed funds for hefty travelling 
expenses including horses, ferry costs, accommodation, and food as well as 
to support his wife and children (a married minister was more costly than a 
priest). Further, as a learned Church minister and Gaelic scholar, he needed 


65 Ibid., box. 

66 BCO Gaelic, xxvi. 

67 Cf. Burke, Languages and Communities, 6-7, 117. 
68 APS 2, 415, C. 12. 
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FIGURE 21.2 Coat of arms of the diocese of the Isles, engraving in Robert Keith, Historical 
Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops down to the Year 1688, Edinburgh, 1824, reference 
no. Dowd.582 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION, CC-BY4.0 


a personal library: books were expensive. He had no independent means; as 
a student he had registered as a “pauper.” In his Scots letter of 1564 to some- 
one who had reproached him for both his intimated absence from the sum- 
mer General Assembly and alleged zealous collection of teinds, he made two 
interesting remarks. The first was one can only conduct visitations to far-away 
Argyll and the Isles in summer. The second was on the dilemma of the parlous 
financial situation: asking locals for the stipends makes one unpopular and 
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undermines preaching, whereas simply waiving stipends will hardly enhance 
the ministry if exercised by “beggaris.’69 

Carswell’s Foirm is of renown — “an astonishing achievement.””° But despite 
(or because of) his intimate association with the controversial, advanced- 
Protestant Campbells, Carswell has had no conspicuous position in the pan- 
theon of Scottish Church reformers. Financial issues apart, the image from 
the sources is ambiguous. As in the Campbells, his attitude to Mary displeased 
Knoxian radicals. Indeed, his book seems to be the only Scottish Reformation 
text acknowledging “the most powerful Queen MARIE, queen of Scotland”;”! 
the General Assembly reproved him for accepting a bishopric without con- 
sultation, interpreted by later partisans as “un-presbyterian.” Further, holding 
offices in both church and state (thereby belonging to two different kingdoms 
and mixing secular with spiritual) also counted as an un-Reformed lapse. For 
such sceptics, Carswell’s work “translating the Reformation itself into Gaelic”? 
did not dispel alleged shortcomings. That apart, in the Letter and Postscript 
he anticipated no welcome from the pillars of Gaelic society either, foreseeing 
resistance from the bardic sceptics, from “ignorant and boorish men” (some 
chieftains?) and Old Church clergy — all symbiotically interwoven.” Crucial 
to that conjunction of interests was consciousness of an indefectible Catholic 
faith and immunity from heresy among Gaels.’ Nor did the General Assembly 
acknowledge Carswell’s achievement. And others may have had reservations 
about anything published in the barbarous “unchristian language” of an “unhal- 
lowed people”’> — such was the automatic cultural antagonism. Carswell’s hon- 
ouring in his own country and church was, and remained, equivocal. 


3 Forme of Prayers / Foirm na n-Urrnuidheadh 


The publisher of Carswell’s Foirm was Robert Lekpreuik in Edinburgh, and in 
roman rather than the Irish font or black letter. Typographically, the enterprise 
was challenging, since the printer had not “a single word of Gaelic (én-fhocal 


69 In Foirm, Ixxxi-lxxxii. 

70 Meek, “Reformation and Gaelic Culture,” 55. 

71 Foirm, ng, line 3978; BCO Gaelic, 246. 

72 Meek, “Reformation and Gaelic Culture,” 41. 

73 Foirm, 12-113 / 180-182; BCO Gaelic, 22, 2[4]4-245; on such a conjunction of interests, cf. 
Meigs, Reformations in Ireland, 16-27. 

74 The notion of essentialist Catholicism among Scottish Gaels was reiterated in 1578 by 
Bishop John Leslie in his De origine ... Scotorum; see MacGregor, “Gaelic Barbarity, 34-36. 

75  ALowlander utterance in 1615, in Letters and State Papers, 273. 
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Gaoidhelce) but printed haphazardly or by guess”’6 (see Figure 21.3). However, 
this does not detract from the product. While with rhetorical modesty Carswell 
claimed no excellence in literary High Gaelic, he was familiar with it. He had 
visited Ulster in 1545 as part of a diplomatic mission dealing with disputes 
over claims to the Isles lordship. Since nothing is known of him for the next 
five years, there is a surmise that he remained in Ireland and received some 
bardic training. When working on his translation he may have had to consult 
knowledgeable people about various renderings and the challenge of creating 
a Gaelic theological lexis -there were no Gaelic grammar books nor dictionar- 
ies and no Gaelic Bible at the time. And Carswell did not seem to have access to 
an eminent bard in the way that William O’Donnell in Ireland had to a top poet 
among the prestigious Munster writers like Maolin Og MacBrady when prepar- 
ing the Irish New Testament (1602). Yet plausible consultants for Carswell were 
the hereditary bards and chroniclers of the Campbells: the MacEwens.” 


3.1 Dedication and Letter 

Foirm included an intriguing Dedication to the 5th earl,”8 plus the self-dep- 
recating Letter to the Reader about the translator's lack of polished Gaelic. 
Carswell’s hope is that stylistic limitations will not undermine the book’s cred- 
ibility among the literati in Ireland. From the perspective of the Gaelic tradi- 
tion of the poetic “panegyric code,” an innovation by Carswell was the use of 
prose rather than verse for the Dedication, although the Letter to the Reader 
has some verse. The dedicatory encomium also reflects Renaissance human- 
ist conventions seen as obsequious by modern tastes. Needing validation or 
acknowledging patronage, seeking endorsement, ascribing honour, reinforc- 
ing authority or offering advice in the genre of the Mirror for Princes, humanist 
and Reformation authors often employed it.’9 If they availed of verse, it was 
usually epigrammatic quatrains as an adornment. 

In a Reformation context, accordingly, dedications were often more than 
songs of praise. They could proclaim religious status accompanied with exhor- 
tation. Carswell’s dedication was a religious policy statement and declared 
Campbell’s prerogative as a Christian magistrate entrusted with the cura reli- 
gionis, axiomatic in Reformation theology. Echoing chapter 24 of the Scots 
Confession, the Dedication cited Campbell's spiritual “honourable ancestors,” 


76 Foirm, n2 | 182; BCO Gaelic, 244. 

77 See Appendix 11 in Foirm, 183-186. 

78 Ibid., 3-13 / 173-181; BCO Gaelic, 1-24; for summation of this and Carswell-Campbell rela- 
tionship, see Dawson, “Protestant Earl and Godly Gael,” 351-355. 

79 See King and Rankin, “Print, Patronage”; Enenkel, Die Stiftung von Autorschaft, 55-198. 
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FIGURE 21.3 Publisher Robert Lepreuik’s colophon of Foirm na n-Vrrnvidheadh (1567), in The 
Book of Common Order ... Translated into Gaelic, ed. Thomas M’Lauchlan (1873), 
p- 247, shelfmark Store D7-e.5 (photo by Eshel Bellew) 
COURTESY OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


namely the reforming judges and kings of Israel, and outlined a succinct theo- 
logical analysis of the earl’s divinely instituted spiritual office and responsibil- 
ity. This was to safeguard the true faith and pure worship mandated in the first 
table of God’s law. In the Reformed tradition, this involved urgent elimination 
by magistrates unilaterally of “idolatry and superstition” — for which Argyll is 
praised here. 

However, some have considered that Carswell inflated Campbell’s religious 
responsibility, infringing Reformed norms. He was projected as God’s appointed 
lord over the Church in Argyll with a plenitude of power in religion and 
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churchby virtue of being one of the Christian nobility of the Scottish nation.®° 
The perceived extent of such supremacy ascribed to the magistrate in the 
Church creating a single-sphere fusion of church and state —“Constantinian’, 
and later designated as “Erastian” - was anathema to what some saw as the 
properly “Reformed,” “presbyterian” and so correctly Calvinist principle of rela- 
tive church autonomy. Some have held that such power infringed the balanced 
distinctiveness of the binary if overlapping spheres as envisaged in Genevan 
and Melvillian paradigms (after Carswell’s time). 

However, “Reformed” was a wider spectrum. It also embraced churches 
where the civil authority was supreme in religion. In the 1566 Second Helvetic 
Confession (also endorsed by the Church of Scotland), Heinrich Bullinger 
characterized in chapter 30 the ruler or sovereign as “the minister of God” 
with authority in doctrine, Church discipline etc. This was the norm in the 
Swiss-German Churches, the Church of England, and in Erastus’s Reformed 
Electoral-Palatine Heidelberg.*! It also reflected ecclesio-political reality in the 
early years of the Scottish Kirk. Accordingly, there was no binding, uniform 
Reformed position on the issue, no immutable constitution de jure divino. Both 
concepts claimed legitimacy,®? so that one must exonerate Carswell from devi- 
ation in ascribing unwarranted power to Argyll’s office. 

The Dedication also paid tribute to Argyll’s role in helping lead the country 
away from papal tyranny, idolatry, and the old false faith of “human” teachings 
and practices to retrieved “divine” ones. This accompanied a thumbnail text 
of controversial theology contrasting “true” and “false” faith. While echoes of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin are obvious in the Dedication, Carswell’s immedi- 
ate source was 1560 Scots Confession, particularly articles 14 (good works), 15 
(the divine law) and 24 (the civil magistrate). The Dedication communicated 
other key features of the Reformation conservative revolution. First: the liber- 
ating principle of ad fontes — a revisionist humanist appeal to biblical antiquity 
and recovery of divine revelation uncontaminated by fallible human interpre- 
tation — scriptura sola; second: restoring religious and Church rights to the 
civil authority as the Christian, divinely appointed magistrate, exemplified in 
patristic Constantinian Christianity (but now seen by some as incompatible 
with church autonomy). Overall, these ideas may have had resonance in hierar- 
chical Gaelic culture with its taoiseach consciousness, accompanying sense of 
sacred origins and divine proximity, and the captaincy concept of clan chiefs. 


8o Foirm, 173-177; BCO Gaelic, 3-10. 
81 Hazlett, The Reformation, 37-39. 
82 Hazlett, “Church and Church/State,” 249-252; Hazlett, “Confessions,” 192-193. 
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3.2 Main Text 

Thomson’s edition has described and commented on Foirm’s configuration and 
linguistic features.® Offered here will be further contextual and theological 
observations. Carswell’s translation included additional elements of his own, 
so that it is not completely faithful to the original. His inventive title reflects a 
personal dimension, thereby deviating from the 1565 Forme of Prayers title. An 
English translation is:84 


Forms of Prayer and administration of the sacraments and Catechism 
of the Christian faith, here below. According as they are practised in the 
churches of Scotland which have loved and accepted the faithful gospel 
of God on having put away the false faith, turned from the Latin and 
English into Gaelic by Mr John Carswell minister of the Church of God in 
the bounds of Argyll, whose other name is Bishop of the Isles. 


Several features stand out. First: unlike in the title of the 1564 Forme, Carswell 
insertsthe “Catechism ofthe Christian Faith.’ This intimates his chief originaland 
disguised contribution. The 1565 Forme had incorporated both the Longer and 
Shorter Genevan Catechisms. Instead, Carswell omits the Long Catechism 
and then creates a catechetical text of his own based on the Shorter Catechism. 
There will be explanations below. Second: two ecclesiological turns of phrase 
are striking, “churches of Scotland” and “church of God in Argyle.” This suggests 
again that Carswell recalled the 1560 Scots Confession. Its article 18 stated that 
the true visible Church consists of “particular Kirks such as were in Corinth, 
Galatia, Ephesus and other places ... which [Paul] called Kirks of God. Such 
Kirks, we the inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland confessing Jesus Christ 
do claim to have in our cities, towns and reformed districts.”8> Third: official 
Church texts are usually collective, anonymous presentations. But Foirm is 
the private initiative of a named individual. Hence the prominence on the 
title page accorded to the translator and part-author — a minister of the new 
Church, but one also given traditional designations: “M. John Carswell” is not 
Mister, rather Master (of Arts), traditional title for priests who were university 
graduates; and then “Bishop of the Isles” with its connotations of continuity. 
The title and the Epistle to the Reader allude to the Anglo-Genevan Latin ver- 
sion of the Forme of Prayers (Ratio et forma publice orandi Deum, 1556). This 


83 Foirm, lxv-xc. 
84 BCO Gaelic, [xxxi]. 
85 “Confessio Scotica,” 275 (quote modernized). 
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helped to give Carswell’s translation further tinges of respectability, learning, 
universality and authority. 

Regarding Foirm’s contents: apart from various preliminaries, additions like 
a metrical expanded version of the Lord’s Prayer, minor changes, two substan- 
tive omissions, a catechetical adaptation, some poems and so on, Carswell fol- 
lowed the contours of the original. This included the Apostles’ Creed®® and the 
Genevan English confession of faith.8’ The latter was much shorter than the 
1560 Scots Confession of which there was no Gaelic version, and which was also 
not included in the Forme of Prayers. The major change in Foirm is the replace- 
ment of the Longer Genevan Catechism by Carswell’s expanded version of the 
Shorter Catechism. Usually cited as a major omission is the metrical Psalms as 
found in the 1565 Forme of Prayers. But “in” is not correct, rather, “along with,” 
since the Psalms were technically not so much part of the published service 
book, as what accompanied it: two books in one volume. The Book of Psalms 
there had a separate imprint. Carswell was wise to avoid it if his work were not 
to become eternally “forthcoming.” The challenging English metre combining 
fixed syllable and stress counts in each line trying to bridge classical and pop- 
ular modes would be difficult to transpose into a Gaelic medium. There was 
no Gaelic Clement Marot to call upon. Anyway, there was no good knowledge 
of Hebrew in Scotland at the time. Not till 1659 did a Hebrew-based Gaelic 
selection of Fifty Psalms of David (An ceud chaogad do Shalmaibh Dhaibhid) 
in ballad metre appear, published in Glasgow, sponsored by the Argyll Synod. 

Finally, there is the issue of the genetic precursors of Foirm. Outlines of 
the stemma of Foirm rightly cite the Anglo-Genevan Forme of Prayers and its 
Latin Ratio et forma, the 1562 Scottish reprint of Forme, and the Kirk’s 1565 
expanded, revised and standard edition. Thomson provided a helpful synoptic 
table.88 But in a fuller family tree, their archetypal ancestors could helpfully 
appear. For example, the 1542 Genevan French rite®? underlying the English 
1556 Forme of Prayers initially drafted in Frankfurt in 1555. Moreover, one could 
also specify the exemplar for the Genevan order. Calvin had appropriated it 
when working in Germany as a chaplain to the French community of reli- 
gious refugees in Strasbourg. This was the 1539 liturgical order of Martin Bucer 
(1491-1551): Psalmen und Geystliche Lieder ... Form und Gebet, adapted by Calvin 
in French with La forme des prières (1542). The core of this “Form and Prayer” 
is what migrated through various cultural transfers and mutations from Low 


8&6 Foirm, 35. 

87 See modern critical edition: “Confession of Our Faith.” 
88 Foirm, lxv-lxvi. 

89 Calvin, La forme. 
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Alemannic German into French, thence to English and Latin and then Gaelic. 
Since such a forma was also intended to be formans, the aim was to help shape 
a reformed alternative Christianity; its religious service did not involve a grace- 
dispensing eucharistic sacrifice of the real body of Christ, rather a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving for covenantal grace appropriated by faith only which 
(if genuine) is strengthened by the sacrament. 


4 Carswell’s Edited Catechism 


Although this is intimated in the title of Foirm as “Catechism of the Christian 
Faith” (like the Longer Genevan Catechism within Forme of Prayers),°° it mate- 
rialized in Foirm as “Modh Ceasnuighe na n-oganach sol chaithis Suipēr an 
Tighearna agas Foirceadul Aithghearr an Chreidimh Chriostaidhe” [Manner of 
examining children before they be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and Shorter 
Catechism on the Christian Faith].9! This echoed the title of the Genevan 
Shorter Catechism% as translated in the 1565 Forme of Prayers where it was 
appended to the Longer Catechism, as had been done in the Genevan French 
and English predecessors. Carswell changed things by omitting the Longer 
Catechism and creatively adapting the Shorter one. He did acknowledge the 
Genevan source of his materials®? but he also tacitly availed of a Scottish one 
for his own supplementary expansions, viz. the 1560 Confession of Faith. And 
just as the shape and contents of the liturgical part of Foirm were from Geneva 
and Strasbourg, the structure of its catechism redacted by Carswell was 
Calvin’s, whose immediate model had been his mentor in Strasbourg, Martin 
Bucer.*4 The Reformation catechetical archetypes had emanated from Luther 
in Wittenberg (1529). The templates he adopted were twofold and became 
standard. First: both small and large catechisms, and second: the question- 
and answer format, with echoes at least of the dialogical Socratic method 
revived by Renaissance humanism.%° But the emerging interrogative method 
of indoctrination derived from a technique used in the world of late-medieval 
dissent and among “forerunners of the Reformation.” Both the Franco-Italian 


go Translation of Calvin’s Le catéchisme. Modern Engl.: Calvin, “Calvin's Catechism, 1542.” 
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Waldensians and the Bohemian Brethren had catechisms of this kind — the 
Waldensian Interrogaciones menors, and the Bohemian one published in 1521, 
republished in German and presented to Luther in 1522 as Kinderfragen.* These 
were the protypes of Protestant Reformation catechisms. The Bohemians, the 
Waldensians, Luther, Bucer, Calvin, and Carswell all faced the same problem 
endemic in Western Christianity: how to educate not only children in the faith, 
but also ignorant adults and poorly educated clergy in confused situations — 
especially in the transition to a reformed church with its stress on cognitive 
faculties other than visual. Catechism in the vernacular was part of the answer. 

The Genevan Shorter Catechism was truly short, having sixteen brief ques- 
tions and answers. Carswell expanded these to sixty-five. The Strasbourg and 
Genevan catechisms were intentionally not overtly contentious, but Carswell’s 
introduces controversial elements and tones presupposing debate. They 
related to polemical criticisms of the old “false” faith and offered theological 
reasons to abandon it. Issues raised explicitly were: the exclusive authority 
of the Word of God in Scripture, divine rather than human norms; Christ as 
sole mediator and intercessor excluding the saints, but who with Mary can 
still be honoured; the sufficiency of the sole redemptive sacrifice of Christ, so 
that Mass as satisfaction or sacrifice is superfluous; God (not the Church) for- 
gives repentant sinners, who strive after righteousness in consequence; only 
God’s law binds the conscience; the innovations of the Old Church have con- 
cealed the ancient true original; divinely commanded rejection of inanimate 
images that deflect from human needs; two sacraments only and as seals of 
the Covenant rather than a means of salvation; no transubstantiation of the 
elements or physical presence of Christ at Communion and so on. An under- 
standing of this gear change is that while Genevan non-polemical catechisms 
had existing Reformation communities primarily in mind, Carswell’s version 
also aimed to convert Catholics. Post-Tridentine hostilities, sharp confession- 
alization, and the concern of the “Second Reformation” with “pure worship” 
and sanctification made the Argyll man’s catechetical approach understand- 
able — but not inevitable. Luther, Calvin and Bucer had agreed that religious 
instruction should not be manifestly polemical — Calvin most notably in the 
preface to his 1545 Latin Catechism where he warned against “disseminating 
matters of controversy in religion.”®’ And the use of the Genevan catechisms 
for Protestant evangelization in Catholic France was also non-confrontational. 
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5 Repercussions of Foirm 


On the short-term impact of Foirm, one can point to two marks. One is from 
1574 when the 6th earl of Argyll, Colin Campbell, was on a progress through 
the west Highlands exercising authority and implementing official policies. 
The earl, 


mindful of the policy of the Church, established ministers and readers at 
each parish church ... including the prayers, administration of the sacra- 
ments and form of discipline according to the order of Geneva translated 
from English into the Irish language by Master John Carswell, late bishop 
of the Isles.98 


This underlined how much the Kirk depended on the secular authority to 
implement the Reformation, and that the official liturgical medium in the 
region for public worship was to be Gaelic and no longer Church Latin. 

The other indicator is from Ireland which Carswell had also explicitly tar- 
geted. In 1571 a Protestant religious primer and catechism in Irish was pub- 
lished in Dublin. It was the first Irish Gaelic book printed, and the second 
Gaelic one after Foirm. The author was a clergyman in the Reformed Church 
of Ireland: Cambridge-educated John Kearney (d. ca. 1587).°9 Subsidized 
by the Old-English Irish family in Dublin, the Usshers, the work’s title was 
“Irish ABC and Catechism” (Aibidil Gaoidhheilge & Caiticiosma).!°° Its mod- 
ern edition shows that Kearney’s drew from sources like the English Book of 
Common Prayer and the Scottish Forme of Prayers. But there is also unmis- 
takable evidence that he used Carswell’s Gaelic Foirm. In a section with a 
title echoing Foirm, namely, “Foirm Urmaighte” [Form of prayers] contain- 
ing 10 prayers, the first 4 are from Carswell’s Gaelic edition.!°! This proves 
that Foirm was known in Irish Gaelic circles as part of a shared, Reformed 
devotional pool in Ireland and Britain sourced in the wider European 
Reformation. 


98 csP Scot. 5, 34 (extract modernized by me). 

99 On him see Kearney, Aibidil, editor’s Introduction, 3-6; Cunningham, “Kearney, John’; 
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6 An Early 17th-Century Gaelic Catechism in Scotland 


After 1567 it was not until well into the 17th century that other texts in Scotland 
were published in Gaelic. One was the above-mentioned translation (1630/ 
31)! from the Latin version of the Genevan Longer Catechism, being only the 
second Gaelic book published in Scotland. This catechism was indeed long, 
with 373 questions. It was the English version derived from Calvin's original 
French (1542), published with the 1565 Forme of Prayers (Book of Common 
Order). Rather than translate it, Carswell produced his own expanded edi- 
tion of the Genevan Little Catechism amounting to 500 lines.!°3 The Long 
Catechism’s fourfold structure corresponds to that of Calvin's Institutes: Creed 
-Commandments — Lord's Prayer — Sacraments. It is hard to say anything cer- 
tain about the 1630/31 edition other than confirm its publication (one extant 
copy) and that it was a translation of the 1560 edition of Calvin's Latin version 
(see Figure 21.4). Moreover, it was in the literary early-modern Irish quite differ- 
ent from the vernacular of Scottish or Irish Gaels, so that the target was chiefly 
learned ministers. Editor Thomson noted that “We are quite in the dark about 
the genesis of [this] Gaelic version,’!* partly because the original title page is 
missing. The translator and sponsor are unknown, although there is a sense 
that Neill MacEwen of the well-known bardic family may have been involved 
in what was a conservative, elevated Classical Common Gaelic translation. 

The impact of the edition is not discernible. It was not symptomatic of a 
scholastic Calvinism or Reformed orthodoxy in Scotland at the time. Its choice 
reflects a partiality for the original Calvin rather than “Calvinism”; new editions 
in English of the Genevan Catechism were on publishers lists at the time. The 
Catechism embodied the early Reformer, broadly Protestant and Humanist 
attuned to Christian tradition, concerned with restoring original Christianity — 
and thereby the uncontaminated Calvin. There was (appropriately for catechu- 
mens) no highlighting of either double predestination or prior divine decrees 
or original sin, and no explicit anti-Roman polemic. 


7 Catholic Re-Entry into the Gaidhealtachd 


Much historiography of remnant Catholicism in Gaelic Scotland consists of 
accounts of heroic semi-underground priests, hazardous missions, catalogues 
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CATECHISMVS 74 


Ecclefie Geneuenfis, 
Hoc efh, 


Formula erudiendi pueros in 
do@trina Chrifti. 


GEN EV AE. 


~ Excudebat Nicolaus Barbirius, & ~ 
Thomas Courteau. 


f ” M. D. LX. 


FIGURE 21.4 Title page of [Jean Calvin], Catechismus ecclesiae Genevensis: hoc est, formula 
erudiendi pueros in doctrina Christi. Genevae: excudebat Nicolaus Barbirius, et 
Thomas Courteau, 1560 edition of Calvin's 1545 Latin translation of his Catechism 
(translated and published in Gaelic, Glasgow, 1630/31), reference Gal Tz 938,7 
COURTESY OF ZENTRALBIBLIOTHEK ZURICH 


of crypto-Catholic gentry (or their wives) or openly Catholic chiefs like the 
MacDonalds, as well as of resistant districts or networks loyal to the old faith, 
symbols of steadfastness. There are also broader studies, as on the cross-North 
Channel dimensions of the rebooting of Scottish Gaelic Catholicism by mis- 
sioners from Ireland with a Continental background. These accounts go back 
to Cathal Giblin.!° They focus on the interface between the Irish northeast 


105 Giblin, “Irish Mission’; Giblin, Irish Franciscan Mission; recent contributions from Scotland 
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and Scottish northwest coasts. The picture illustrates a world of religio-polit- 
ical ferment rather than just one of various creedal conformities grounded in 
cultural traditionalism, apathy, nominal profession, or resentful resignation. 
Catholic districts and enclaves (often deprived of priests) as well as indige- 
nous, ex-Catholic Protestant communities (often short of ministers) were the 
focus of often clandestine Catholic missions and usually protected by a local 
chief as lay patron. The missions originated mostly in Ireland or the Continent 
and were necessarily in the Gaelic language. However, the precise natures of 
the prior, syncretic popular Christianity, of traditional folk Catholicism, or 
of the alleged veneer of Reformed Christianity in some Gaelic localities are 
hard to capture. Yet there are veins of folk religion in the Carmina Gadelica — a 
“treasure-trove of popular piety,’”!° in which there is some blurring of demarca- 
tion lines between the profane and the sacred, superstition and the Christian. 
In Gaelic-speaking Catholic areas (at least in Ireland), the faithful were alerted 
that itinerant preachers and religious texts in the vernacular could be hereti- 
cal — a very traditional anxiety everywhere in medieval Europe about the use 
of the vernacular in religion outside canonically approved mechanisms. The 
specific content of the reinvigorated missionary and re-evangelizing theology 
advocated by the new Catholic evangelists is not obvious. Below, however, will 
be suggestions about the kind of hymn sheets they may have sung from. 

From the perspective of Protestant Lowland Scotland, Catholic proselytiz- 
ing activities in the far west, however deplorable, were on the isolated fringes 
of the country. From the perspective of Scottish and Irish (or at least Ulster) 
Gaeldom, however, Catholic revival in Gaelic Scotland was facilitated via the 
Sea of Moyle triangle of north Antrim, Islay, and the Mull of Kintyre; this com- 
mon pond provided a convenient means of access. The Franciscan friary of 
Bonamargy (patrons being the MacDonnells, earls of Antrim) on the north 
Antrim coast, also became an Jona substitute and haven for pious, Scottish 
Catholic Gaels. Bonamargy priory became part of a network of Catholic 
resistance, re-conversion and Gaelic-language succour and mission spear- 
headed by Franciscans in recently conquered Ulster and in the increasingly 
government-harassed Highlands.!°” There were at least four negative factors. 
First: Roman hesitancy. Second: opposition from Lowland Scottish Catholic 
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FIGURE 21.5 Ruins of Bonamargy Franciscan Friary, Ballycastle, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland (photo 
by Gerard O’Connor) 
ALAMY STOCK PHOTO, WITH PERMISSION 


exiles dismissive of Gaels and resentful about “foreign” Irish involvement. 
Third: xenophobic and anti-Gael scepticism from the Old English Catholic 
establishment in Ireland. Fourth: no unanimity among the two-sided Irish 
and Scottish diaspora. Despite all this, strategic plans for the enterprise had 
developed in Louvain among some Ulster Irish exiles and a handful of Scottish 
Gaels.!°8 The mission was eventually inaugurated in 1619, progressing in fits 
and starts. From 1626 it used Bonamargy as its logical base for the Scottish 
mission. The new papally authorized and Spanish-backed Irish Catholic col- 
lege in Louvain, St Anthony’s (originating in 1607, erected 1618), provided the 
theological and vernacular publishing wherewithal, particularly a press with 
Irish fonts. Support for the mission came from various western Scottish, and 
especially Ulster, clans for both religious and political reasons in their closely 
interwoven and rapidly changing world due to Protestant immigration associ- 
ated with the Ulster Plantation driven by James vi and 1. 

The religious zeal availed of Spanish Counter Reformation expertise medi- 
ated to Irish exiles in Salamanca and the Spanish Netherlands. Still, if very low 


108 See especially Harris, “Irish Franciscan Mission.” 
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on the agenda of Propaganda Fide, at least personal papal intervention seems 
to have been necessary to kick-start the plan.!°9 A spiritual strength of the 
Scottish mission was that it was an albeit minor part of the Tridentine grand 
project to make or remake the entire known world Catholic.!° Despite local 
successes of varying degrees of credibility, the mission suffered from multiple 
handicaps, ecclesiastical, cultural, and political as well as some intimidation 
and other intrinsic weaknesses. 


7A Catholic Catechesis in Gaelic 

From 1533 onwards, following both the bilingual publication (1531) and wide 
dissemination of the Augsburg Confession and the best-selling catechisms by 
Luther and later Calvin, numerous Catholic catechisms also appeared through- 
out Europe." These included the officially sanctioned Catechismus Romanus 
(1566). Most were in Latin, others were composed in, or translated into, the 
vernacular. Unlike Protestant catechisms, they made less use of the question- 
answer format and were mostly teaching manuals or aids for use by teacher- 
priests, ranging from a few to hundreds of pages. 

Between 1611 and 1618, three catechetical manuals in Irish Gaelic were 
printed in the Spanish Netherlands, aimed at partly the Gaelic “Irish abroad” 
and partly Gaels in Ireland exposed to the Protestant Reformation. One can, 
however, surmise that Ulster Gaelic-speaking Catholic missioners in Scotland, 
directed by Donegal bard and musician, Cornelius Ward (d.1641) and Patrick 
Brady, both St Anthony’s Louvain graduates," were familiar with the content 
of these volumes and their Gaelic theological idiom, disseminated by preach- 
ing and teaching. They likely also availed of summaries in Gaelic verse of such 
texts that had been made abroad — Ward was a poet. 

First: in 1611 there was A Teagasg criosdaidhe [The Christian catechism] by 
Giolla Brighde Ó hEddhasa (Bonaventura O’Hussey, ca. 1570-1614), Ulsterman, 
notable hereditary bard and master-poet, Gaelic grammarian, and Franciscan. 
This pedagogically realistic work, the first book of Roman Catholic instruction 
published in Irish Gaelic, was partly verse (for analphabetic catechumens), 
partly expository prose (for literate teachers). As a compendium and not dia- 
logical, it constituted a source book for the authentic Catholic understanding 


109 According to the pzB on “Hugh MacCaghwell” by Mac Craith. Deviating from standard 
interpretation, Spurlock emphasizes Roman reluctance, “Confessionalisation and Clan 
Cohesion,” 172. 

110 Ryan, “A Wooden Key,” 231. 

111 For a survey see, for example, Theologische Realenzyklopddie 17, 729-731. 

112 On both see McInally, Sixth Scottish University, 182-187. 
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of core Christian piety and other devotions rather than for dogmas. This mate- 
rial of this catechism, like the others below, also reflects the influential cate- 
chisms by Dutch and Italian Jesuits, Peter Canisius and Roberto Bellarmino, 
both leading popular apologists of Tridentine reform Catholicism 

Then from 1616 there appeared a substantial devotional and apologetic 
handbook, Desiderius: Sgáthán an chrábhaidh [Mirror of devotion] by a qual- 
ified top-rank poet, Flaithri O Maoil Chonaire (Florence Conry or Conroy, 
d.1629). He was a Salamanca-educated Franciscan, Gaelic-Irish political 
patriot in essentialist Catholic terms and initial campaigner for St Anthony’s 
College. Like John Carswell in Scotland, Conroy had no inferiority complex 
about Gaelic culture, especially in his native Connacht and in Ulster. Chiefly a 
translation of parts of a Catalan spiritual text rich in allegory (Spill de la vida 
religiosa) his Sgáthán availed of other sources as well. Conroy’s plain-language 
text was for use by educated clergy and loyal Catholics in harassed circum- 
stances. Moreover, while only in Ms form, a basic question-and-answer cat- 
echism translated from Spanish into Irish Gaelic by Conroy in 1593 may also 
have been available. 

Third: the Scáthán shacramuinte na hAithridhe | Mirror of the sacrament of 
penance] (including indulgences) by Aodh Mac Cathmhaoil, aka Mac Aingil 
(Hugh MacCaghwell, ca. 1571-1626)."5 This work of 1617, recalled by the author 
as the centenary of the Reformation’s beginning, reflected Council of Trent 
reforms intended to correct traditional aberrations on a topic — easy pardons 
— the Reformation’s catalyst in 1517. Session 14 of the Council (1551) had now 
defined the doctrine of penitential satisfaction as clear and manifest “catholica 
veritas,” while session 25 (1563) had urged “moderation” in indulgences and the 
elimination of “superstition and ignorance.” MacCaghwell was a cosmopolitan 
Ulsterman prudentially loyal to James vi and 1, language pupil of O’Hussey, 
scholastic theologian and rector of St Anthony’s in Louvain, and a Franciscan 
with Spanish, French, and Italian experience. Encouraged by the pope in per- 
son, he along with Conroy helped instigate the Scottish Gaelic mission in 1618/ 
19. The preface (1617) to his Catholic reformist and not otherwise polemical 
book contained colourful anti-Reformation sentiments, referring to “Luther 
MacLucifer” and (more implausibly) the corpulent and “sensuous Calvin,” 


113 For MacCaghwell, Conry, and O’Hussey, see ODNB and DIB (in latter, O’Hussey is under 
Ó hEódhasa); Meigs, Reformations in Ireland, 81-84, Giblin, “Irish Mission,” Giblin, Irish 
Franciscan Mission, and Mac Craith, “Political and Religious Thought.” There are modern 
text-editions of O’Hussey by F. Mac Raighnaill (1976), of Conroy by T.F. O’Rahilly (1942), 
and of MacCaghwell by C. Mooney (1952). For other and recent studies see Walsham, 
“Wholesome Milk,” u5, nn. 78 and 79. 
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sodomite abuser of boys." In contrast with the more formal style of O’Hussey, 
MacCaghwell’s Gaelic was primarily for a lay audience in ordinary prose pep- 
pered with rhetorical flourishes and rich in the edifying piety of late-medieval 
religious tales and allegories."5 Availing of Humanist norms of accommoda- 
tion in presentation, his concern was with lay religious education, instilling 
core Christian values and correct(ed) Catholic practices in an Irish Gaelic ver- 
nacular more serviceable than literary High Irish. 

No longer feasible, the mission folded in 1641, its nostalgic legacy being a 
remnant but enduring, reformed Catholic presence in Scottish Gaeldom. In 
the last analysis, the mission did little more than “sew a Catholic fringe on 
to the frayed ends of the Kirk in western Scotland” and as a religio-political 
“sleeper operation” which never wakened up."6 However, it helped complete 
the details on the canvas of Reformation history in Scotland (and Ireland). 


8 Some Conclusions 


Invoking wider perspectives, three things come into mind. First: historians have 
not acknowledged that the first Protestant catechism edited and published by 
a Scot by John Carswell. That recognition has usually gone to Knox’s successor, 
John Craig (1581), although Latin catechisms in 1573 by Patrick Adamson and 
Robert Pont preceded his effort. This is fair enough, as he was a sole author, 
whereas Carswell’s creation was his expansion of Calvin's Little Catechism. 
It did not help the acknowledgement of Carswell’s effort that the catechism 
was never published separately and that it has been mostly inaccessible due to 
being in Gaelic only. 

Second: if Foirm and the other Gaelic texts were successful in Scotland, one 
obvious reason was their approval by the official national Church whose con- 
cept of Reformation was not just that of a “trickle down” one. An contrast to 
Gaelic Ireland, Gaelic Scotland benefitted from having a Gaelic magnate fam- 
ily at the heart of both government and church and which was committed to 
the Protestant Reformation cause, such as the Campbells. As with religion any- 
where else in pre-modern Europe, implementation of controversial change 


114 Quoted from MacCaghwell in Mac Craith, “Political and Religious Thought,” 196, 197; the 
original source of this aspersion in Catholic propaganda was the polemical Vie de Calvin 
by ex-Genevan minister, Jérôme Bolsec (1577). 

115 Drawn from the edifying anthology: Magnum speculum exemplorum. On the praxis-orien- 
tation of Conry and MacCaghwell, see Ryan, “A Wooden Key,” 221-225. 

116 Harris, “Irish Franciscan Mission,” 223. 
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depended critically on cooperation between civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
but was more likely to succeed if the political leader(s) had strong religious 
motivation. 

Third: this chapter helps illustrate Reformation Scotland’s participation in 
the wider pool of Renaissance and Reformation thinking which blew in from 
beyond the seas in a process of transmission, transference, reception, and 
dissemination via various staging posts and languages We have seen how the 
content of Foirm, Carswell’s augmented catechism and the Genevan Longer 
Catechism followed (with obvious mutations) a circuitous route to Gaelic 
Scotland originating to one extent or another in Wittenberg, Strasbourg, 
Frankfurt, Francophone Geneva, English-refugee Geneva, and Edinburgh 
through modes of German, French, Latin, English, and finally Gaelic. But 
ownership was common. Likewise, in the Roman Catholic missions to Gaelic 
Scotland, reform and Counter Reformation ideas and materials putatively used 
were “made in” Louvain, Spain and Trent but delivered in Gaelic via Ulster. 
In short, Christendom or cosmopolitan Christianity, functioning freely across 
national and regional borders since the 4th century A.D., was still a reality, even 
if the frozen face of its sacrosanct “oneness” and uniformity had now melted. 

Accordingly, the incompatible religious waters which formed a confluence 
in the world of Reformation-era Gaelic Scotland had diverse sources within 
and outwith the country. In their progress, the tributaries flowed, were redi- 
rected and absorbed in contrasting ways, literary and oral. And as in most 
European contexts north of the Alps not subject to an enforced principle of 
cuius regio, eius religio like in the Holy Roman Empire or the confessionally 
partitioned Swiss Confederation, the de facto outcome in Gaelic Scotland as 
in all-Scotland was (to the dismay of those claiming possession of truth) no 
absolute clean sweep for either of the confessional contenders. 


I am grateful to Professor Colm Ó Baoill (Aberdeen), who generously alerted 
me to some errors in an earlier draft of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 22 
Post-Reformation Scottish Catholic Survival 


R. Scott Spurlock 


1 Introduction 


In August 1560, the Scottish Parliament both accepted a Reformed confession 
of faith and provisionally outlawed the authority of the Catholic Church and 
its ministrations, deeming them idolatrous. The legal and political weight this 
gave the Reformation meant the Catholic Church’s institutional infrastructure 
quickly fell away, with many clergy either taking a civil pension in exchange for 
ceasing their ministry, conforming, or like James Beaton (ca. 1523-1603), arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, retiring to the Continent. Beaton remained an important 
interlocutor for Scottish affairs representing both Catholic and Scottish inter- 
ests in Paris. He served as James vi’s ambassador to France, for which he was 
restored in 1598 to the “honours, dignities and benefices” of the archbishopric 
of Glasgow (a benefice in royal patronage) as long as he remained abroad.! 
Despite the continuation of this traditional office and financial resource, 
Scotland’s Catholic ecclesiastical infrastructure was disintegrating. As one 
commentator put it, the sudden change brought by the Reformation “so under- 
mined ... the top-heavy medieval superstructure [that it] collapsed suddenly 
with the force of an earthquake.”? Thus post-Reformation Catholicism lacked a 
hierarchy and an institutional form. As early as 1562, the papal nuncio sent to 
support the Catholic Mary, queen of Scots, reported the beleaguered state of 
both priests and the laity seeking to uphold the faith. The few “Catholic preach- 
ers” and “religious that remained” rarely had a fixed abode, claimed the visit- 
ing (1562) Dutch Jesuit, Nicholas Floris (Goudanus, or de Gouda), adding that 
they depended on their families and friends for support. While some “nobility 
and wealthy Catholics hear Mass occasionally with the greatest secrecy, and in 
their own houses,’ ordinary lay Catholics in general were “so trampled in the 
dust by the tyranny of their opponents, that they can only sigh and groan, wait- 
ing for the deliverance of Israel.” This assessment would also be symptomatic 
of the following century. Notwithstanding, Catholicism survived. This chapter 
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explores why and how Catholicism was suppressed, the key figures prioritized 
as opponents by both Kirk and civil power, and how lay Catholics maintained 
their faith devoid of institutional infrastructure at the national level. While an 
exhaustive history remains one of the regrettably great lacunae of Scottish his- 
tory,* some key themes and features can be identified. 


2 Decline and State Opposition 


In the early years of Reformed Scotland, Catholic worship continued in some 
localities and isolated pockets. In the Carrick region of south Ayrshire, Quentin 
Kennedy (1520-1564), abbot of Cluniac Crossraguel and son of Gilbert (d.1527), 
2nd earl of Cassillis, sustained Catholic ministrations throughout Carrick until 
his death in 1564.° This was under the protection of his nephew, Gilbert Kennedy 
(d.1576), the 4th earl of Cassillis but who later converted to the Reformed faith. 
Gilbert Kennedy, described as a “monk” of Crossraguel, purportedly contin- 
ued delivering the Mass and baptizing children down to 1588.° The same year 
the General Assembly also reported that the Mass continued in Edinburgh 
and that Catholics in Dalkeith took advantage of using “kirks ... destitute of 
Pastors and provision, unto the which Papists flock and resort.”.” Further away 
from the immediate influence of the government and Kirk, evidence suggests 
that in remote parts of Scotland new churches were even erected for Catholic 
worship in the 1570s in the west Highlands at Ardnamurchan and Arisaig by 
Eòin Muideartach [John of Moidart], chief of Clanranald (d.1584).8 This may 
have been replicated in the territories of ClanDonald South in Islay, where 
clan Campbell rivals claimed that even into the early 17th century (before the 
Irish Franciscan mission which began in 1617) Catholic worship continued.? 
Provision of ministry here, however, was provided outside the official Church 
structures and aligned with the maintenance of Scottish and Irish Gaelic kin 
networks which spanned the North Channel. However, despite a series of 
claims around 1585 that up to 20,000 Scots were restored to the Catholic faith, 
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in most of Scotland the public administration of Catholic sacraments became 
exceptionally rare after the end of the 1560s.!° 

For those attempting to continue provision of the Mass, punishments could 
be harsh. In 1572 a schoolmaster in Leith, Sir William McKie, was hanged for 
performing the Mass, while in the same year an anonymous priest was report- 
edly executed in Glasgow for the same crime." The law made a distinction 
between those performing the Mass (understood to be idolatrous) and lay par- 
ticipants; but the latter were punished as well for continuing to advocate the 
faith. As late as 1573, Lord Robert Semple (Sempill) (ca. 1505-1575) was accused 
of attempting to introduce a Catholic priest into the vicarage of Eastwood 
near Glasgow under the pretext of having as commendator the rights of the 
abbot of Paisley. He was excommunicated by the Kirk. And in 1576, William 
Henderson, former prior of Blackfriars in Stirling, was accused of working to 
sustain the Catholic faith in the burgh and further afield.!? By 1580 the Jesuit, 
Robert Abercrombie (1536-1613), reported that the remaining priests continu- 
ing to work in Scotland had become chaplains in private homes. In 1585, two 
Jesuits were reported to be living with the 6th earl of Huntly (George Gordon, 
1563-1636) in the north, while two others lodged with the earl of Morton;! the 
albeit modest Jesuit mission to Scotland had been initiated in 1581. The earl 
of Eglinton, the laird of Blackadder, Lord Maxwell, and Lord Seton were also 
all accused of employing Catholic chaplains.1* Thus, while Catholicism was 
decidedly de-institutionalized, the provision of ministry beyond the houses of 
nobility and lairds who employed chaplains provided a degree of political cap- 
ital to the families who afforded wider access to these priests. This strength- 
ened ties between Catholic nobility or gentry and the wider faithful. 

Fears over lingering Catholic practices prompted the Scottish Parliament to 
pass an act in January 1573 ordering nominal archbishops, bishops, Reformed 
superintendents and commissioners of all historic dioceses and provinces to 
record the names of men and women suspected of being “papistis” or those 
who failed to partake in the Reformed sacraments. The order went on to 
demand that all Scots give a testimony of their Protestant faith as set out in the 
Scots Confession and to submit themselves to the discipline of the “trew Kirk” 
under pain of excommunication. By this point, “recusancy,” or somehow 
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maintaining the Catholic faith, meant a lack of conformity and non-attend- 
ance at Protestant services, rather than regular participation in the Mass. This 
is because Catholic ministrations were infrequently available due to the pau- 
city of priests. As a result, avoiding weekly worship in the Kirk and failure to 
participate in the Reformed sacraments became “tantamount to admitting 
catholicism.” However, this guilt by absence meant prosecution could be a 
long drawn out process and could not be readily be detected when there was 
generally insufficient space in church buildings for the whole population to 
attend anyway. As a result, evasive measures could be taken by those under 
suspicion. Thus, recusancy might seemingly represent a less egregious offence 
than “resetting,” that is, the harbouring and maintenance of priests. However, 
as the parliamentary act mentioned above indicates, failure to profess the 
approved statement of faith and to partake of Reformed Communion rightly 
administered, as well as not submitting to ecclesiastical discipline, represented 
a serious threat to both Kirk and nation. 


3 Covenant and Idolatry: Catholics in a Protestant Nation 


Even before the Reformation had been enacted in Scotland, John Knox (1514/ 
5-1572) had identified the obligations of a nation which professes Christ “to be 
bound to the same leage and covenant that God made with his people Israel.”!” 
Thus Scotland was, for Knox, in covenant with God and this in turn required 
“we declair oure selves enemyis to all sortis of ydolatrie,’ which was explicitly 
equated with the Mass.'® This model of national obligation represented one of 
the great strengths of the Scottish Reformation and explains why in terms of 
national policy, Protestant Scotland used such invective against Catholicism, 
for “in making whilk league, solemnedlie we sweir never to haif fellowschip 
with ony religioun, except that whilk God hath confirmit be his Word.’!® Knox 
defined Catholics as “apostatis and tratouris.’2° Thus the toleration of Catholic 
practice was understood to be condoning idolatry, the most blatant violation 
of a people's covenanted obligations, as the Old Testament narratives about 
Israel so vividly depicted; as a newly covenanted nation, toleration of the Mass 
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put the entire nation at risk of God’s punitive judgement. For this reason, 
Parliament declared in 1592 


that in all tyme coming the saying of messe, ressetting of Jesuites, semi- 
nary preistis and trafficqueing papistis aganis the kingis majestie and the 
religioun presentlie professit within this realme is and salbe ane just caus 
to infer the pane and cryme of tressoun.?! 

In 1614 the Privy Council continued to emphasize that recusants and non- 
communicants “are most pernitious pestis in this commounweale.”2? 


Despite this intense rhetoric, the degree to which recusants were pursued in 
the first two decades of Protestant Scotland varied greatly due to local circum- 
stances, personal relationships and the degree to which pressure from the gov- 
ernment demanded it. Evidence exists for synods and presbyteries regularly 
demanding the investigation of those habitually absent from Kirk services and 
therefore suspected of “papistry.’2? However, local and national policies did 
not always align. Fears over the risk posed by Counter-Reformation plots were 
fuelled by the political aspirations of Spain, as well as the violence of France's 
wars of religion. However, few Scottish Catholics harboured realistic ambitions 
of restoring the Old Church, albeit those who did found support in, or perhaps 
were inspired by, the establishment of a Spanish-funded Jesuit mission for 
Scotland in the early 1580s. Although the mission rarely exceeded six Jesuits, 
peaking at ten, and tended to be reliant on family connections between the 
early missioners like William Crichton (1535-1617), James Gordon (1541-1620), 
Edmund Hay (1540-1591) and their kin, it worked closely with foreign interests. 
Crichton certainly harboured ambitions for a full-blown Counter-Reformation 
in Scotland and produced a map of 48 Scottish Catholic gentry for sympathiz- 
ers in Spain.?4 Links between Scots Catholics were maintained through the 
1580s via multiple networks, but key within these were Crichton and Colonel 
William Sempill (1546-1643) (a Scot in Spanish service and founder of the 
Scots College in Madrid) and the active agents and messengers such as Robert 
Bruce, David Graham of Fintry, and George Kerr.”> The political justifications 
for Counter-Reformation were fuelled for some by a letter written by the 
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exiled Mary, queen of Scots, at Fotheringhay Castle in 1586, ceding the Scottish 
throne to the Spanish Crown should her son, James V1, continue his espousal 
of a Protestant faith.?° In this milieu of international intrigue, several inter- 
nal rebellions were plotted by leading Catholic nobles in Scotland. The most 
notable of these were first: the 1589 “Brig o’Dee Affair,” in which the earls of 
Huntly, Crawford and Errol briefly raised an army on hearing false news that 
a rebellion against James vı had broken out in Edinburgh, and second: the 
1592 “Spanish Blanks,” in which the earls of Angus, Errol and Huntly signed 
otherwise blank pieces of paper purportedly to be filled in by William Crichton 
S.J. upon his arrival in Spain.?” Only the “Spanish Blanks” had undeniable Jesuit 
involvement.?8 James's response, however, was altogether lenient. This doubt- 
less rested in part on the close, personal and long-standing friendship between 
the king and Huntly, reflected in the claim made in 1587 that Huntly was “ane 
greit curteour and knawis mair of the Kingis secreittis nor ony man at this pres- 
ent doithe.”?9 In fact, despite Huntly’s involvement in three separate intrigues, 
as well as taking up arms against a royally commissioned army at the Battle 
of Glenlivet in 1594, he apparently remained on excellent terms with both the 
king and the queen consort, Anne of Denmark, before James elevated him as 
ist marquis of Huntly in 1599.3° However, as an English ambassador reported, 
“the King’s fond affection towards Huntly emboldens the papists and puts the 
well-affected [Protestants] in fear.”3! 

James vı demonstrated a consistent degree of forbearance of Catholics, 
despite increasing pressure from the Kirk for harsher enforcement of the anti- 
Catholic legislation implemented by Parliament and the General Assembly. 
This tolerance was exhibited within his own family. His wife, Anne, allegedly 
converted to the Catholic faith around 1593 and James permitted a Jesuit to 
remain in the household as the superintendent of the royal falconry.°? He also 
permitted known Catholics to serve in government offices, much to the dismay 
of many Protestants whose outrage came to a head in 1596 resulting in pub- 
lic riots in Edinburgh against the king’s preferment of some Catholics, most 
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notably the “Octavians” managing the finances of the royal household.?3 In 
general, however, crown policies towards Catholics remained moderate until 
the end of the century; King James even met and debated with Jesuits such as 
John Hay (1579) and James Gordon (1585).34 


4 Patterns of Persistence 


Despite, or because of, the crown’s general leniency, the national Kirk’s anxiety 
over the Catholic threat remained high. James Melville (1556-1614) expressed 
this angst in 1584 decrying his belief that “Peptises and Jesuits ... flocks ham[e] 
out of France, Spean, and Italia, and finds gritter favour and credit in Court, 
the[n] all the Ministers.’"35 The 1587 General Assembly produced a list of 
known Catholics, some of whom were excommunicated. But generally, these 
individuals were dealt with locally in a manner that did not deprive them of 
their role and status, which were understood as important for social stability. 
The General Assembly also noted that the prevalence of Catholic activity in 
the south (meaning the south-west and Borders) and the north (from the Dee 
to Caithness).3° The accuracy of the General Assembly’s list can be corrob- 
orated by a similar account of Catholic and sympathetic nobility and gentry 
produced by William Crichton SJ.3” These pockets reflect the intentional main- 
tenance of Catholicism under the influence of prominent regional magnates, 
in particular the Gordons in the north and Maxwells in the south. Keith Brown 
and Ruth Grant have demonstrated that the involvement of the 8th Lord 
Maxwell (1553-1593), and the 6th earl of Huntly respectively, while perhaps 
initially motivated by international ambitions, was largely driven by consol- 
idating regional influence.?° Maxwell sway meant that Dumfries retained an 
active Catholic community into the 17th century, and it served to enhance the 
loyalty of those committed to Catholicism. The Privy Council moved to quell 
the recusancy in the burgh in 1601 and named twenty-nine burgesses, a school- 
master and a notary for persisting in the faith.29 However, quarter a century 
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later, the ministers of Dumfries still complained of the “insolent behaviour of 
papists” in the area, blaming the Maxwells, namely Robert Maxwell, the 1st earl 
of Nithsdale, and John Maxwell, the 6th Lord Herries.*° Yet this all needs to be 
understood within the context of maintaining their regional hegemony. For 
instance, while the Maxwells may have flexed their muscles locally to maintain 
Catholicism within their regional bounds, the 1st earl of Nithsdale purportedly 
instructed his nephew, James Maxwell, to leave the Jesuits in 1625. For he feared 
direct involvement in the order would lead to the destruction of the house 
of Nithsdale and Herries." Yet Nithsdale himself continued correspondence 
with George Conn (Conaeus) (d.1640), a Scot from Aberdeenshire and author 
working for Cardinal Barberini in Rome and for other leading Catholics on 
the Continent, including Cardinal Richelieu. Accordingly, Catholicism served 
to strengthen local and international networks for Nithsdale, but he stopped 
short of openly opposing the national Protestant establishment and provoking 
the ire of the government. 

Perhaps the exemplar of how Catholicism could serve to underpin regional 
hegemony was evidenced by the Gordon earls of Huntly, and the 1st Marquis 
George in particular. From the early 1570s, the parliamentary commissioner 
in Aberdeen entrusted with bringing recusants to heel complained about the 
impossibility of the task; this was due to the interference of leading north-east 
nobles and gentry, in particular Huntly. According to the Privy Council in 1593, 
the openly Catholic nature of the northeast rested upon the earl of Huntly’s 
influence over his tenants, albeit the Hays, Ogilvies, and Leslies were largely 
Catholic as well.42 The Gordons of Huntly expressed the centrality of their 
Catholic faith in their production of a new coat of arms above the entrance at 
Huntly Castle in 1605. This included the five wounds of Christ, the Virgin Mary 
and St John, as well as Galatians 4:14 (in Latin): God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. Atop the whole panel sat St Michael, 
an allusion to both the 4th earl of Huntly being admitted to the French Order 
of Chivalry in 1545 and the Last Judgement; this implied their expectation that 
loyalty to the true faith would ultimately be rewarded. Yet the heraldic declara- 
tion had a political as well as a religious aspect. On either side of the religious 
iconography were the Scottish lion rampant and the double-headed eagle 
of the Holy Roman Empire.*? This expression of identity in stone provides a 
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distinctive framing of Scottish, European and religious identity etched into the 
seat of the Gordons of Huntly. Although the Catholic imagery was defaced by 
Covenanter troops in 1648, the fact that it survived intact for over four decades 
evidences both the significance of Catholicism to Huntly identity and their 
ability to publicly proclaim their faith with impunity. Yet the Gordons were 
not alone in public, architectural displays of religious identity, although less 
powerful individuals had to do so much more subtly. According to Ian Bryce 
and Alasdair Roberts, the shared use of Catholic imagery including the Arma 
Christi (weapons of Christ’s passion: symbols of victory) and cross-shaped 
gun loops evidenced a collective political and religious statement among the 
Gordons, Hays, Leslies, and Ogilvies.¥ 

Catholicism served as a binding force between the Gordons, and other lead- 
ing members of the clan openly expressed their faith. William Gordon, 5th laird 
of Gight, who carved a crucifixion scene above the entry of his castle, and who 
murdered the earl of Moray, was eventually excommunicated in 1595. Despite 
this, he remained in his home until his death in 1605. The following year the 
Synod of Aberdeen complained that the Gordons and not just Huntly, but a 
number of the cadet branches as well, perpetuated Catholicism and defied 
attempts of the Kirk to suppress it.45 Yet acts of Catholic devotion could also 
reflect the power of Scots noblemen and gentry over their tenantry. A report 
of 1621 from a Protestant source claimed that James Gordon of Letterfourie 
(Banffshire) demanded that his tenants attend a public Mass held at his castle 
home, drawing a crowd of 160 people.46 Five years later, the minister of nearby 
Rathven claimed an agent of the marquis of Huntly declared in the Kirk after 
the sermon that none living in the bounds of the nobleman should attend the 
parish church or risk losing their house, land and incurring the wrath of “thair 
master.’*” Thus the Gordons could use Catholicism as a means of exerting influ- 
ence, or evidencing loyalty — as demonstrated by the persistent commitment 
to Catholicism by the cadet branches of Abergeldie, Auchintoul, Letterfourie, 
Newton, and Gight; supporting priests and providing access to them could 
serve as a powerful form of political capital. William Gordon of Abergeldie 
(d.1630), for instance, had been implicated in the Spanish Blanks plot, accused 
by the Privy Council in 1593 for consorting with “priestis and papistis” and 
attending Mass, and fought at the Battle of Glenlivet. Yet, the Privy Council 
reported in 1602 that he continued to ignore his excommunication from the 
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Kirk “but still remain in this country practising against the true religion.”48 
This provides context for the 1628 claim of the Jesuit, James Macbreck, that 
“t is known that most of the Catholics, especially in the north of Scotland, 
are relatives or friends or clansmen of Huntly.’49 That year, to put greater 
pressure on him, the marquis of Huntly was ordered as sheriff of Aberdeen to 
apprehend suspected Catholics. Huntly refused and was outlawed, but within 
a few months was restored. Northeast Catholics also appear to have formed 
protection networks. Although it is not altogether clear exactly how these 
functioned, Allan Macinnes has identified “the Companie and Societie of the 
Boyis” (including John Gordon of Gight, several Forbeses, and others) as “a 
confederacy of Catholic gentry ... a territorial grouping of kinsmen and local 
associates intent on upholding Gordon hegemony in the north-east.”°° Vested 
local interests and a shared Catholic faith bonded leading landowners together 
for mutual protection and the enforcement of the status quo. For extended 
Gordon networks, Catholicism served as a marker of identity and an important 
form of social capital that could be used to bolster their regional hegemony. 
Despite the commitment of several other northeast families, it was widely 
agreed that the house of Huntly and the wider Gordon clan were the lynchpin 
for Catholicism in Scotland. The Synod of Fife (which also covered Scotland 
north of the river Tay) was so convinced of Huntly’s influence that it suppli- 
cated the king in 1614 to deal with the matter as “all the rest of the papistes 
depend upon his example ... that the purpois be no longer delayed, but that 
he may be fullie reconciled to the Kirk, or then removed aff the countrey.”>! 
The new episcopal hierarchy of the Church of Scotland, notably the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews and bishops of Dunblane, Dunkeld, Moray, and Ross all 
agreed.5* Despite being warded on multiple occasions and excommunicated 
from the Kirk twice, Huntly was reconciled on both occasions, resubscrib- 
ing the Scots Confession. While Keith Brown has argued both Maxwell and 
Huntly truly believed a national counter-Reformation was possible until 1588 
and 1596 respectively, they and other Catholics failed to “translate their very 
real local power into something with the national appeal of the Lords of the 
Congregation during 1558-60.” This is true, but it may ultimately be the rea- 
son Catholicism proved so resilient in post-Reformation Scotland. Whereas the 
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early proponents of Protestant Scotland had invoked a model of national obli- 
gation and the imperative of total uniformity in religion under threat of divine 
judgement, Scottish Catholics refrained from making the counter claim for 
their Church. As such Catholicism did not need to be contested at the national 
level to be authenticated, rather it was embodied in loosely connected net- 
works, private households or in personal piety. For the Maxwells and Huntlys, 
their continued support for the old faith within the bounds of their tradi- 
tional hegemonies strengthened their influence, which in turn solidified their 
regional dominance. Moreover, the rejection of a national obligation opened 
the way for the faith to be authentically privatized and this gave Catholicism 
and its adherents resilience. 

Perhaps the archetype of prudential internalization of the faith was 
Alexander Seton (1555-1622), ist earl of Dunfermline. He received his educa- 
tion at the German Jesuit college in Rome, the Collegium Germanicum, before 
returning to Scotland in 1580. When James v1 assumed his personal rule in 
1585, Seton, a jurist, was added to the Privy Council. Under pressure from crit- 
ics over his religious views, he conformed to the Kirk in the Spanish Armada 
year of 1588 while remaining privately Catholic. He maintained great political 
influence through his presidency of the Court of Session from 1593, overseeing 
the “Octavians” appointed to manage royal finances in 1596 and becoming lord 
chancellor of Scotland in 1604 after James’s ascent to the English throne. In 
this role he led the political wing of restoring episcopal government, which 
only served to increase fears among presbyterians to whom it served as a 
veiled reintroduction of Catholicism. Although Seton was widely known to be 
Catholic, his outward adherence to the Kirk, political power and dutiful per- 
formance of responsibilities, as well as his close links to the king, all protected 
him.** He resisted being drawn into plots to reimpose Catholicism and upheld 
the status quo.5> Seton publicly conformed to the established Protestant Kirk, 
accepted the confession of faith and even partook of Protestant Communion 
(a practice by some Catholics explicitly denounced as “deceitful and against 
their own conscience’ in the King’s or Negative Confession of 1581).5° Why and 
how Seton could do this will be discussed below, but from the government’s 
perspective his outward conformity proved to be enough. Even though Seton 
hosted Jesuits and had a library containing numerous Catholic works, he was 
largely left to receive Catholic communion within his household and even to 
employ a Catholic tutor to educate his children and those under his charge. 
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It has even been suggested Seton may have continued to support the last liv- 
ing monk from the Benedictine abbey of Pluscarden in Morayshire that the 
presbytery of Elgin accused of baptizing children as late as 1599.5” However, 
since his actions did not seek to overturn the establishment and he served the 
government loyally in all matters except his personal religion, Seton had a dis- 
tinguished political career at the highest level. 


5 Partial Conformity and Catholic Clerical Lenience 


Knowledge of lay Catholic experience below the nobility and gentry has his- 
torically been rather poorly understood. However, some recent studies have 
begun to explore how lay Catholics negotiated life in Protestant Scotland. 
What these have demonstrated is the ability of the middling rank to similarly 
sustain their faith, sometimes facilitated by a general sympathy from author- 
ities and Catholic clergy.5* Similar to the Netherlands, albeit without explicit 
toleration, the willingness of local authorities to be lenient seems to be rooted 
in sustaining community harmony. Overall the policy was not to exclude, ban- 
ish or brutally repress Catholic Scots, but rather to bring them into the fold 
of the national Kirk. While banishment or warding of children might occur 
in extreme circumstances, authorities generally sought to reconcile Catholics 
through the coercive means of fines and, ultimately, excommunication which 
had greater secular than religious ramifications. This was a serious sentence, 
not because either Catholics or Reformed Scots believed it to be a sentence of 
damnation, but because anyone excommunicated from the Kirk could not be 
employed, traded with, or offered hospitality; nor were they permitted to hold 
public office. Evidence that the Kirk took this seriously survives in the records 
of the Synod of Fife, which in 1611 reiterated the sentences of excommunica- 
tion against the Francis Hay, gth earl of Errol and David Lindsay (d.1646), laird 
of Edzell, warning that all should avoid them or risk receiving the same cen- 
sure.°? As such, many Catholics who faced excommunication from the Kirk 
reconciled themselves to the Reformed Church in order to have the socially 
detrimental implications alleviated. 

The case of the Hegates, a Glasgow family, sheds considerable light on this 
phenomenon. Multiple aspects of the Hegates’ experience require greater 
attention. William Hegate served as professor at the University of Poitiers in 
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France. Although graduating from the University of Glasgow in 1592 and taking 
the required Protestant subscriptions, he pursued further Catholic education 
on the Continent. Despite a new life, he maintained close ties to his Glaswegian 
family, including providing accoutrements for Catholic piety to his family and 
other prominent Catholics in Glasgow, including burgesses.®° 

As was the case with Scots in European Protestant regions before and after 
1560, the Continent also provided a wealth of opportunities for Scots Catholics. 
While Scotland’s universities required profession of Protestant faith (some- 
thing with which the Catholic William complied) four Continental colleges 
were founded for Catholic Scots by the end of the 1620s (Paris, Douai, Madrid 
and Rome). These were intended to provide training for the priesthood, but 
less than half the students who entered these colleges received ordination 
between 1575 and 1799, despite the requirement to sign a missionary oath 
within six months of entering the college. Many students avoided ordination 
by leaving before completing their degrees.®! At least 50 of the 163 students 
who enrolled in Rome left the college before completion of studies.®* As such, 
the colleges served as an alternative educational opportunity to Scotland’s 
Protestant institutions and provided networking opportunities for employ- 
ment beyond Scotland. This is evidenced in the extraordinary careers of the 
author, Thomas Dempster (1579-1625), and the orientalist, George Strachan 
(fl. 1592-1634). According to David Worthington, Douai in particular became a 
“nexus” for the diaspora of Scottish Catholics throughout Hapsburg Europe.® 

Perhaps even more instructive of Catholic survival within Scotland is the 
case of Archibald Hegate, William’s brother. He was excommunicated three 
times between 1582 and 1595, and on each occasion subsequently reconciled to 
the Kirk. Archibald Hegate, a notary and town clerk of Glasgow, made his per- 
sonal views on religion clear in his protocol book, where he denounced Luther 
and Calvin as no better than wolves and bears in sheep's clothing.* Despite 
the strength of these sentiments he conformed to the Kirk to escape the sec- 
ular implications of excommunication. Both Archibald and William publicly 
conformed to the Protestant faith while at heart remaining Catholic. Archibald 
and his fellow-Catholic burgesses were not alone in their ability to navigate 
having a private faith and conforming externally to the extent that they could 
maintain a public role. Alexander Seton and others had done this before them. 
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This represents one of the key aspects of Catholicism in the first half-century 
of post-Reformation Scotland, occasional outward conformity to the Kirk 
was not necessarily considered apostasy, even by the usually rigorous Jesuits. 
Anyway, there was the (unrealized) expectation of papal dispensation. Down 
to 1606, William Murdoch SJ emphasized the necessity of latitude in allowing 
lay Catholics to outwardly conform to the Kirk (even though the general of 
the order had forbidden the practice in 1598) in order to provide the necessary 
space to inwardly maintain faith and resort to the Mass on the rare occasions 
they could access it.6> The experience of the Hegates is evidence of this prac- 
tice in action. This confessional game of cat and mouse was employed regu- 
larly by Scottish Catholics. What in England has been called “church papism,” 
was in the Scottish context normalized and more accurately called “occasional 
conformity” by Thomas McCoog. In 1612 a certain Patrick Gray was caught 
reciting Catholic prayers at the surviving pre-Reformation altar in Fowlis Kirk 
(Perthshire). Under investigation, he was confirmed as a Catholic, found to pos- 
sess censured books and to have feigned taking Communion by simply passing 
the bread and the wine to the person next to him. By September, the Synod of 
Fife reported he had subscribed the Scots Confession and taken the Reformed 
sacrament. Yet Patrick was not practising in isolation. He had been caught 
saying his prayers in the church which Lord Gray had been accused of main- 
taining as a place of Catholic worship and failing to remove pre-Reformation 
decoration. Moreover, the synod had identified Patrick along with some other 
Catholics, including Andrew, 7th Lord Gray (d.1663), who also faced repeated 
summons before the synod. He too conformed to the Kirk, subscribed a long 
declaration of faith rejecting the merit of works and transubstantiation, and 
took Reformed Communion. Despite this, Lord Gray and his household con- 
tinued to practice Catholic worship domestically and was eventually excom- 
municated in 1629 as a Catholic recusant and had much of his estates seques- 
tered. 66 Where social elites might be suspected of being Catholic, but not 
proven, ecclesiastical authorities might target their households. For instance, 
being unable to determine the true religious predilections of William Douglas, 
uth earl of Angus, on his return from Rome in 1627, the presbytery of Lanark 
“turned on his servants, bullying them either into conformity or out of the 
earl’s employment.’®” 

Perhaps the most important aspect of continuing Catholicism is how indi- 
viduals dealt with the disciplinary mechanisms of the Kirk. For magnates such 
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as George Gordon, heir of Gight (in the Formartine area of Aberdeenshire), 
local political power allowed him and his wife to evade Kirk sanctions for 
four years. Such personal influence could also be used to intervene on behalf 
of others, as the earl of Errol demonstrated when interceding to stop disci- 
plinary proceedings against Lady Wood of Boniton and her sisters.®* For oth- 
ers, outward conforming to the Kirk allowed enough space to hold Catholic 
faith privately. On no less than four occasions, George Gordon, earl of Huntly 
and friend of King James, conformed to the Kirk and re-subscribed the Scots 
Confession before reasserting himself as Scotland’s leading Catholic. Similarly, 
through his outward conformity to the Kirk, the marquis of Douglas's family, 
including his wife, a daughter of Huntly, managed to continue their Catholic 
faith at home for more than a decade.®® For those who came under direct 
suspicion, lay Catholics employed a range of strategies for dealing with Kirk 
discipline. This could include claims of taking Communion in other parish 
churches, contesting parish boundaries so as to deny the jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular parish (although if the neighbouring parish was in the same presbytery, 
any relief would be short), or claiming ill health as an excuse for absence from 
church services. Others might attempt to delay censure by requesting time to 
reflect on their consciences, to discuss matters of faith with the local minister, 
or to brush up on their catechism. More significantly, it seems to have been 
common practice in Scotland for Catholics to attend church services and even 
Communion (which could take place as infrequently as once a year) but feign 
taking the elements or simply passing them on without partaking.”° 

Reports from Scotland from the late 1590s indicated the practice of Jesuits 
permitting external conformity to the Kirk. According to an English secular 
priest, Jesuits in Scotland “freely permitted Catholickes to goe to church with 
protestants and made no sinne or scruple of this as we doe. And thus, no law 
could take hold on them, for who could be knowne to be a Catholicke?” The 
Jesuit, Robert Abercrombie, even requested that Jesuits themselves be permit- 
ted to attend Protestant services on occasion to provide moral support for their 
crypto-Catholics in attendance, and to hear the sermon so they could counter 
it later.4 As a result, Jesuit reports in the late 1620s highlighted the need to 
continue the practice of their predecessors. The report claimed that prior to 
1617, Jesuit priests had openly permitted Scots Catholics to attend Kirk services 
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and feign taking Communion, possibly in the hope of papal dispensation.”2 
They did this, the report explained, because of the effectiveness of the Kirk’s 
disciplinary strategy of pecuniary fines and social marginalization. According 
to Abercrombie, “satan himself could not have devised a more effective way of 
impeding the salvation of souls” than such methods.’? Abercrombie went on 
to claim the strategy had been so effective that no more than eight Catholics 
in the north of Scotland refrained from conforming.” The threat of losing 
possessions prompted outward conformity to the Kirk and had, according 
to later Jesuits who took a more hard-line approach, “occasioned many not 
bad Catholics to make a lamentable shipwreck of their faith.’’> It may be this 
hardening attitude of the Jesuits from the 1620s that led Huntly’s daughter- 
in-law, Lady Aboyne (Sophia Gordon, ca. 1606-1642) to claim in 1631 that she 
felt abandoned by them, as “they wil not come at me any more unles it will be 
upon termes which I cannot performe.’”6 

Overall, however, the small number of Catholic clergy in Scotland persisted 
in demonstrating more accommodation of lay conformity than their coun- 
terparts in England or on the Continent. Perhaps the primary reason for this 
rested on the lack of a functioning ecclesiastical infrastructure, the limited 
provision of Catholic ministrations, and the long and persistent policies of the 
Kirk to reclaim recusants for the Reformed Kirk. Although Archbishop Beaton 
remained a bishop-in-exile until 1603, this was a nominal role, and no provi- 
sion was made by Rome for supplying a Catholic ministry to Scotland until the 
nation was placed within the remit of the newly established Propaganda Fide 
in 1623. Only in 1653 was a prefect appointed to provide oversight to Scottish 
missions. For a modern writer, Peter Anson, this meant, “from 1603 to 1653 the 
few remaining Catholics in Scotland were left without even a rudimentary 
organized Church.””’ It has been estimated that between 1580 and 1653 just 
55 secular priests ministered in Scotland, for varying lengths of time.”8 Some 
went on to become Jesuits. However, this small number over three-quarters of 
a century, even supplemented with a the steady but numerically small number 
of Jesuits and a handful in regular orders, was an insufficient number to have 
provided regular or sustained ministry. More importantly, they were poorly 
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provided for from Continental sources. The lack of central direction and 
funding that typified this period has led Fiona MacDonald to emphasize “the 
priest’s personal zeal for sustaining their countrymen” and the importance of 
their “ability to attract the necessary stipends.””? Catholic priests in Scotland in 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries tended to find themselves in a situation 
that was rather unique in western Europe. For whether they were in regular 
or secular orders, they had little direct oversight and the sustenance of their 
mission depended primarily on the lay people to whom they ministered, or to 
the support offered by their relatives.®° 

This was almost certainly the case with the Jesuit, Robert Abercrombie. By 
1605 he had resided with the marquis of Huntly for an entire year, and from 
a base in the household ministered to the wider community.*! In a report to 
Rome in 1628, five of the six Jesuits working in Scotland were all identified as 
being based in politically powerful households — the earl of Errol, the mar- 
quis of Huntly, the second earl of Abercorn (James Hamilton), the countess of 
Linlithgow (Helen Livingstone, although she had died the year before) and the 
French ambassador.®? The Privy Council records for December 1628 list over 
40 individuals in the north-east of Scotland, primarily within the bounds of 
Huntly’s sphere of influence, who not only harboured priests, but accompa- 
nied “them through the country, armed with unlawful weapons.” A few days 
later, the Privy Council complained that the major obstacle to apprehending 
the priests, whom they deemed “most pernicious pests in this commonweal,’ 
was the fact that the marquis of Huntly overawed all who might molest them.83 
Beyond protection, powerful magnates and their networks also provided the 
much-needed money required to sustain priests. It has been argued that for 
secular clergy it was impossible to remain and work in Scotland without a 
patron or the support of kin networks.®* Even the Jesuits reported that they 
were dependent on the financial generosity of the Huntly Gordons.®° This 
dependence made some priests feel uneasy. The Capuchin, George Archangel 
Leslie, for example, explained the difficulty of disciplining wayward Catholics 
for fear of being turned away from their homes, a priest’s only source of food 
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and shelter.8° Thus in Scotland, continuing Catholic laity served as the back- 
bone of the old faith, with the clergy frequently being temporary or transient 
participants. 


6 Role of Women 


What is remarkable is that against all odds, the Catholic faith persevered in 
Scotland with intermittent support from outside. No doubt the minimal- 
ist backing which Scottish Catholics received from the Continent played an 
important part, but it cannot explain the doggedness of the faithful remnant. 
This is because the small number of priests in Scotland at any one time were 
insufficient to foster and maintain the Catholic faith on their own. Instead, the 
laity must be understood as having taken on a primary role in sustaining the 
faith, particularly women. Some served as important patrons. Lady Mar’s chap- 
lain was summoned before the General Assembly in 1587/8 and his vestments 
were confiscated, while Lady Atholl purportedly kept three priests in her 
household.®’ Yet perhaps the best example is Lady Aboyne, who wielded her 
temporal influence to support missioners such as Gilbert Blakhall (d.1671).8° 
Jean (or Janet) Scott, Lady Ferniehirst, used her influence over the estate of her 
exiled husband, Sir Thomas Kerr of Ferniehirst, to continue to offer a Catholic 
safe haven in the Scottish Borders in the 1580s.89 There is evidence in some 
landed families that husbands conformed to the Kirk in order to placate the 
authorities, while wives supported the Catholic devotional life of the family. 
Accusations of this type against peeresses were levied at the houses of Huntly, 
Angus, Nithsdale and Abercorn.°° The Synod of Fife in the early 17th century 
made it a habit at its meetings to record if any witches, excommunicants or 
papists were reported by the presbyteries. In July 1611 they confirmed (as they 
had for the previous months) that there were no reports of papists “except” 
for Lady Linlithgow (Helen or Eleanor Livingstone), the sister of the gth earl 
of Errol and aunt of Sophia Gordon, Lady Aboyne. From as early as 1594 the 
presbytery had identified her as an unrepentant Catholic and forced her to 
conform to the Scots Confession, an act that had to be repeated in 1596. By 1602 
the authorities agreed to delay her excommunication in order to “deal with her 
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at all times carefully for her conversion.”®! Despite this, she persisted in her 
support of the old faith. A Jesuit report dated 1628, the year after her death, 
claimed that she continued to provide a refuge for Jesuit priests. However, a 
posthumous publication claimed her late conversion to the Reformed faith in 
the hope of persuading others.9? 

Women could also be instrumental in changing the religious profession of 
an entire household. In 1609, Archibald Campbell, the 7th earl of Argyll, mar- 
ried his second wife, Anne Cornwallis, daughter of Sir William Cornwallis of 
Brome (in Suffolk). A Catholic, she reportedly converted her husband to that 
faith. By 1617 he professed Catholicism and the following year entered into 
Spanish military service in the Netherlands. Conversion did not need to be the 
outcome in all such mixed marriages, however. Alexander Fraser, 8th lord of 
Philorth (Aberdeenshire), was a Protestant and in good standing with the Kirk. 
His wife, Margaret Ogilvie, however, along with her extended family remained 
Catholic. The private chapel that Fraser erected for his wife, hidden in the 
upper floor of a tower, indicates his acceptance of her own religious practice, 
while he himself remained loyal to the Reformed Kirk.9? 

Yet further down the social strata, it seems that women played just as impor- 
tant a role in fostering devotion within homes and in teaching children the 
fundamental principles of the Catholic faith and doctrines. The Aberdeen 
General Assembly of 1616 in its second and third sessions proposed measures 
against conforming husbands’ Catholic wives who not only provided safe 
houses for priests, but also facilitated Catholic religious instruction in schools 
they were running.°* But the nature of early modern sources fails to provide 
comprehensive evidence. In part this is because early modern Scottish society 
was, as Michael Lynch has noted, “co-agnatic.” That is to say, women retained 
a degree of independence from the family into which they married, retained 
their own surname and maintained strong kin-links with their family. Lynch 
draws on the example of the devoted Protestant and activist, James Watson, 
an Edinburgh merchant, who was married to a Catholic woman known to have 
attended Mass in the Queen’s chapel at Holyrood in 1563. Lynch argues, “a res- 
olutely Protestant household ... might often conceal a second household, res- 
olutely Catholic, within it.”95 As a result, women who fostered Catholic devo- 
tion and education within their domestic or wider kin spheres could function 
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below a level easily detected in Scottish historical records. However, occa- 
sional glimpses of the activity of Catholic women fostering the faith do appear. 
Margaret Rankin of Glasgow, for instance, may have been hosting priests 
delivering the Mass in her house in 1576, as she was prosecuted for receiving a 
processional cross, two silver chalices and two patens or plates for serving the 
Eucharist — to which her lawyer responded by accusing William Hegate.9® 

Other glimpses of the kind of role women and children could have in prom- 
ulgating the faith outside their domestic spaces is provided in a1714 report from 
the parishes of Glenlivet and Strathavon, two years before the establishment of 
the seminary at Scalan (Banffshire), noting that priests sent women “through 
the Country to propagate their delusions.”9” Evidence of previous missionary 
activity in mid-17th-century Scotland demonstrates the possibility of utilising 
lay agency in education. Vincentians working in the lands of Clanranald (west 
highlands and isles) reported that “one needed only teach the Pater, Ave and 
Credo to one young child in each village and a few days later all in that vil- 
lage knew them, grown-ups as well as little ones.”°* Beyond education, a priest 
reporting in the 1650s noted that women “minister with perfect humility to the 
sick and dying, and wrap the dead poor in winding sheets, and lay them out for 
burial; and these and similar spiritual and corporal works of mercy, all make it 
a practice to observe.”99 

Yet another key aspect whereby women could contribute to sustaining 
Catholicism was baptism. The Reformed Kirk emphatically rejected any abso- 
lute necessity of infant baptism, and as such forbade the Catholic practice of 
permitting midwives to baptize new-borns at risk of death.!°° Despite this, 
the evidence demonstrates that midwife-baptisms persisted, contrary to the 
policy of the Kirk.! Certainly as late as 1574, the practice still occurred in St 
Andrews, while in more rural areas evidence it would have been much harder 
to police and may have continued.!°? Concerns about keeping better records 
to monitor religious acts expressed at the 1616 Aberdeen General Assembly 
prompted the Privy Council in the same year to decree that all baptisms, mar- 
riages and burials had to be recorded. This came in the wake of several years 
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of intensive pleas and measures to police popular holy sites attracting Catholic 
pilgrims such as Christ’s Well in Stirlingshire,!0* crack down on missionary 
priests and a nation-wide Communion ordered in 1614 with the explicit inten- 
tion that “recusantis and non-communicants ... salbe knowne.” Moreover, the 
General Assembly in 1616 was held in Aberdeen specifically due to concerns 
about the vibrant state of Catholicism in the north-east, to legislate about 
the role of women in this, and to hold the earl of Huntly, George Gordon, to 
account by compelling him to subscribe (yet again) the Scots Confession at the 
Assembly.! Alasdair Roberts has noted that the survival of midwife-baptism 
in the MacPherson’s Carmina Gadelica may be a remnant of the continuing 
lay baptisms by Catholic midwives generations after the Reformation.!6 Post- 
Tridentine canon law continued to make allowance for baptism. As such, Jane 
Dawson has argued that the continuing practice of midwife baptisms led local 
sessions (perhaps rightly) to accusations of popery.!°? Michael Mullett has 
pushed Roberts's claim further, arguing that by the early 18th century “one of 
the results of the scarcity of priests in the Scottish mission ... was to highlight 
the claims of women in the roles of midwives to deploy religious, including, 
at baptisms, sacramental power, bestowing on them sacerdotal traits such as 
blessing a house on entry.”!°8 Thus, the absence of Catholic clergy may have in 
fact enhanced the importance of women in sustaining the faith. This was cer- 
tainly the case in Ireland, and even in early Reformed Geneva.!°9 Although no 
evidence survives to outline the doctrinal framing for a role of women in the 
missionary context of Scotland, later 18th-century evidence indicates estab- 
lished practices. 


7 Conclusion 


Despite the systematic efforts of Kirk and government to reconcile the whole 
population to Protestant faith, Catholicism persisted. While in extreme cases 
Catholics might be banished, the modes of discipline used such as fines, ward- 
ing children and excommunication sought to reconcile rather than exclude. 
Reconciliation also required acts of humiliation which were highly unpleasant, 
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but this was part of the penitential process and demonstration of true contri- 
tion and reconciliation."° Yet more significant than losing face publicly was 
the social marginalization and ostracization of excommunication. For the vast 
majority of Scots who lacked the power, influence or social connections to 
overcome being banned from employment, trade, social interaction and the 
communal fabric of early-modern society, excommunication was profoundly 
crippling. Fines themselves were highly effective means of coercion, as the 
Jesuit reports noted. It is for this reason that Jesuit missionaries felt compelled 
to permit degrees of conformity, setting an expectation other priests felt pres- 
sured to follow. However, it may also be that this willingness was more reflec- 
tive of a lay driven reality than a clerical ideal. 

Although a definitive history of lay Catholicism remains a significant lacuna 
in early-modern Scottish history, some important and distinctive aspects of 
Catholic persistence in post-Reformation Scotland can be identified. The 
infrastructure of the Church, which had become increasingly institutional 
through the Middle Ages, rapidly imploded after 1560 leaving a clerical and 
sacramental vacuum that was not significantly addressed for over a century. 
As Scotland never represented a strategic priority for authorities in Rome or 
the religious orders (in the way that Ireland did, for instance) the provision 
of clergy was sporadic and poor. The lack of institutional infrastructure and 
the paucity of priests meant sustaining Catholic faith fell primarily to the 
laity who provided the networks, support, and accommodation to sustain the 
small number of priests working in the country at any one time. Those priests 
who were present often depended on their family networks for support or 
were sustained by powerful patrons, who benefitted from their presence. The 
provision of access to a priest and the sacraments could act as a form of social 
capital. For the laity, access to the sacraments could be very infrequent, and 
the persistent efforts of the Kirk to reconcile all Scots meant occasional con- 
formity was, for the vast majority of Scottish Catholics, a pragmatic necessity 
which Catholic clergy generally accepted. Accordingly, the dynamic between 
priests and lay people fostered a distinctly laity-driven tradition and internal- 
ized expressions of faith in both of which women especially played crucial 
roles in maintaining. 
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PART 9 


Projecting a Protestant Nation 


CHAPTER 23 


Church and State in Scotland from the Reformation 
to the Covenanting Revolution 


Alan R. MacDonald 


the reformation of religion in Skotlande [was] maid be a populaire 
tumulte and rebellion ... not proceading from the princes ordour as 
it did in englande. 


JAMES VI, “Basilikon Doron,” f. ov. 


1 Introduction 


There can be no better characterization of how the circumstances of the 
Scottish Reformation affected the Church’s relationship with the state than this 
statement from the Basilikon Doron of King James VI (1567-1625), published 
in 1599. It epitomizes the fundamental issue at the heart of that problematic 
relationship and the dispute over the status of the Church within Scotland’s 
national polity, a question that prevailed throughout the period under exami- 
nation, and beyond. The Church of Scotland established itself. It did not “tarry 
for the magistrate,” but instead stole a march on the Crown and, while the 
Crown did eventually manage to get up to speed and take control, it did not 
manage to do so effectively until early in the 17th century, by which time the 
damage was already done. In 1560, the new Church came into being not only 
independently of the civil power but in active defiance of the authority of the 
sovereigns, Mary (1545-1587) and the king consort, François 11. In the ensuing 
vacuum resulting from the death of the dowager queen regent, Mary of Guise 
(1515-1560), and the absence of the joint sovereigns in France, it developed a 
fierce sense of its right to decide how it would order itself internally and how it 
would provide an outward witness to the nation, through public worship. As a 
result, when the Crown sought to exercise authority in these areas, it provoked 
an inevitable reaction which might never have happened, had the Crown been 
involved in the development of the Church from the outset. 
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This salient, formative fact of the Scottish Reformation has had such an effect 
on ecclesiastical historiography that Church-state relations became “a key organ- 
izing concept” for studies of the period, leading one historian to take the view 
that there has been an unhealthy obsession with the issue.! There is, however, a 
good reason for that: the Church itself, and indeed the state, had an unhealthy 
obsession with it. In England, the relationship between Church and state never 
had the same significance that it had in Scotland. Indeed, it might be reasonable 
to go as far as to say that, except in the minds of a very few radical individuals, it 
was never really a prominent issue at all, except perhaps in the middle decades 
of the 17th century. The English secular Church experienced virtually unbroken 
continuity, in terms of its relationship with the Crown and government. Its inter- 
nal structures remained in place, with bishops and the whole diocesan system 
under them retained under the authority of the Crown, which, in common with 
most other European kingdoms, had long held the de facto and even the de iure 
right to appoint bishops, albeit that authority had notionally resided ultimately 
with the Pope. Bishops also retained their seats in Parliament, locking the new 
Church firmly into the national polity of Tudor England. Continuity also prevailed 
in terms of the endowment of the Church in England and, consequently, the pro- 
cedures for appointing parochial and diocesan clergy. A Catholic priest who did 
not conform, at least outwardly, to the new dispensation in England was simply 
deprived of his living, while those priests who were willing to conform (and the 
vast majority did) carried on serving their parishes.” 

Scotland could hardly have been more different. As a result of the autogen- 
esis of the Church of Scotland, it did not have ready access to the legal and 
institutional mechanisms that had operated in England, so most of the old 
ecclesiastical structures and processes simply had to be bypassed.? While this 
gave those leading the new Church something of a carte blanche upon which 
to draw up their plans (which they did in their “Book of Reformation” of 1560), 
it also led to a messy and contingent situation with regard to the Church’s legal 
status, its relationship with the Crown, and its endowment. Those who drew 
up the 1560 Confession of Faith and the Book of Discipline expected things to 
settle down under a godly state and that a harmonious relationship of cooper- 
ation would result. This should also lead to the satisfaction of their demand for 
all the revenues of the pre-Reformation Church.® 


Goodare, State and Society, 173; Macinnes, “Early Modern Scotland,’ 32. 
Heal, Reformation in Britain and Ireland, 208-216. 
Kirk, “ ‘The Polities’ 337-339. 
That is, The First Book of Discipline. 
RPS, A1560/8/3; FBD, 156-164. 
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As far as the polity of the Church was concerned, the Book of Discipline 
had no role for diocesan bishops and their subordinate staff per se. It clearly 
envisaged a fundamentally different authority structure, with a new system 
of courts to govern the Church, but the Book of Discipline did little to define 
how that system would be constituted or how it would operate.® This lack of 
definition allowed the two heavyweights of late 20th-century Scottish eccle- 
siastical history, Gordon Donaldson (d. 1993) and James Kirk, to argue respec- 
tively that Scotland’s ecclesiastical polity was essentially episcopalian or that 
it was essentially presbyterian. Both cases have merit, perhaps indicating that 
this particular issue was not quite as prominent in the minds of the Reformers 
as it was in the minds of later historians who have foisted upon the nascent 
Church a fixed, binary view of the options available for ecclesiastical polity 
that would only emerge in later years.” Yet Donaldson’s case is considerably 
thinner and less convincing than Kirk’s. Some authority vested in individuals 
was indeed retained, in the form of new regional “superintendents” and, dur- 
ing the 1560s, care was taken not to interfere with the dioceses of conforming 
bishops who were granted responsibilities of oversight within those dioceses. 
However, ecclesiastical authority was transformed into something essentially 
collective and conciliar, residing ultimately in the General Assembly. This was 
a national body which, while only vaguely defined by the Book of Discipline, 
embodied the Church of Scotland and in which the Assembly’s authority was 
shared equally among its membership.® 

Crucially for the relationship between Church and state, the close familial 
connections that had long persisted between the leading men in the Church 
and the political elite of the kingdom, and which had characterized the Church 
in Scotland before the Reformation, were broken in 1560. Many of the bish- 
ops and abbots of pre-Reformation Scotland were drawn from the great noble 
families and, in some cases, even from the royal family itself, albeit usually in 
the persons of illegitimate sons of kings.? These connections had woven the 
political and ecclesiastical elites of the realm into a single community, a corpus 
Christianorum, with the great offices of state held by bishops as well as earls 
from the 12th to the 16th century. One consequence of the rupture was that 
it would be more than seventy years after the Reformation before one of the 
great offices of state was held once again by a Churchman. Indeed, when that 


6 Ibid., 165-179. 

7 See Donaldson, “‘The Example of Denmark”; Kirk, “‘The Polities, ”; Kirk, “The 
Superintendent.’ 

8 FBD, 69-70. 

9 As can be seen passim in Fasti1, and in Watt and Shead, Heads of Religious Houses. 
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came to pass, it was under a monarch (Charles 1) whose ultimate goal was to 
restore the episcopate to the political status that it had enjoyed before 1560 
and, in doing so, perhaps ultimately to restore its social status too. That was 
not to be, but if James vi and Charles 1 (1600-1649) had fulfilled their inten- 
tion to transform the Church and if the entire system had not catastrophically 
collapsed in 1638, such a situation would certainly have evolved. As a result 
of their failure, the second restoration of episcopacy to the national Church 
in the early 1660s was relatively cautious, although similarly short-lived? The 
government of Charles 11 (1630-1685) was enthusiastic for Crown control of 
the Church through the episcopate but was wary of advancing bishops to high 
office in government, for that was widely regarded as one of the fundamental 
reasons for the downfall of his father. 


2 The Reign of Mary, Queen of Scots 


To return to this chapter’s epigraph from James VI, the single most important 
fact of the Reformation was not so much that the Reformation had come about 
by popular tumult (a debatable point in itself) as that it had come about with- 
out the prince’s order. Not anticipating the return of the queen until after the 
tragic and untimely death of Francois 11 in December 1560, the Church simply 
got on with it. By the time Mary returned to Scotland in the late summer of 
1561, a good deal had been achieved. It might be argued that, at that point, it 
would not have been impossible for a monarch to reshape the new Church 
and bring it under the wing of the Crown before it had become accustomed 
to autonomy. However feasible that might have been, it was not the approach 
she adopted. 

As far as most contemporaries were concerned, Mary probably had two 
choices in 1561: she could overturn the Reformation and restore the old reli- 
gion, leaving the Scottish Reformation as little more than a turbulent episode 
in the country’s religious history; or, she could accept the Reformation, adopt 
Protestantism and actively engage with shaping the new Church. She chose 
neither, opting instead to accept the fact of the Reformation without ratifying 
the statutes that had established it, yet allowing their enforcement as long as 
her own household was exempt from them. This created an uncertain rela- 
tionship between Church and state and, as with everything to do with Mary, 
historians are deeply divided over the wisdom or otherwise of her approach. 


10 RPS,1661/1/159; 1662/5/4. 
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For Jenny Wormald, Mary was a failure and a key aspect of that failure was her 
acquiescence in the Reformation, while for Gordon Donaldson, Mary’s policy 
of compromise was “a conspicuous political success.” Michael Lynch excused 
Mary’s lack of desire to overturn the Reformation on the questionable basis 
that the Council of Trent was still in session, as if it would have been impossi- 
ble to restore the old Church until the council had redefined it." Her approach 
may well be explicable as a combination of the influence of contemporary 
French thinking on religious toleration and caution born of unfamiliarity with 
her own kingdom.!? Having left at the age of five in 1548 and returning almost 
14 years later, Mary knew almost nothing of Scotland. She had been brought up 
to be queen consort of a joint Franco-Scottish monarchy and had not expected 
ever to return, let alone to rule in her own right. Her inclination to compro- 
mise rather than to risk another civil war is therefore hardly surprising. The 
result was a religious policy characterized by compromise that can be seen as 
prudent or an abdication of responsibility, depending on one’s wider view of 
Mary’s ability as a ruler. Whatever the explanation, the consequence was that 
she placed herself outside the new Church and curiously by doing so under- 
lined that Church-state division that had resulted from the fortuitous circum- 
stances of the Scottish Reformation. Because she took no active, governing role 
in the Church, she tacitly acknowledged and reinforced its own view of itself 
as autonomous. 

This was not without its practical drawbacks. The uncertainties surrounding 
the Church’s legal status meant that it was unable to achieve the continuity 
of endowment that its English counterpart had enjoyed without interruption. 
Indeed, Jenny Wormald described this state of affairs as “the most amazing 
aspect of the Scottish Reformation”: all non-conforming benefice-holders were 
allowed to keep most of their livings for life. Furthermore, Wormald described 
the deal by which one third of the revenues of all benefices was taken by the 
Crown and part of that revenue given to the new Church as incomprehensi- 
ble, for thus a Catholic monarch was paying for a Protestant Church.!? The 
Reformers’ claims on all of the vast revenues of the old Church (parochial, 
diocesan, monastic) were thus denied as they would be repeatedly over the 
decades to come. The settlement of some of the “thirds of benefices” on the 
new Church left the financial structures of the old Church untouched, albeit 
the functions of that Church were effectively terminated. It was not until after 


11 Wormald, Mary Queen of Scots, esp. 110-117; Lynch, Scotland: A New History, 210-1; 
Donaldson, Scotland: James V to James VII, 113. 

12 Hazlett, “Marie Stuart, reine des Écossais.” 
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the deposition of the queen in 1567 that Parliament gave all the thirds to the 
Church and declared that all presentees to benefices had to conform to the 
new religion.!* Yet even then, existing benefice-holders continued to enjoy 
their two-thirds whether or not they took a role in the new Church. 

The uncertainty over the endowment and legal status of the Church was 
most apparent when it came to the role of the episcopate. On the one hand, 
the Church had no role for them per se, nor for their cathedrals which (except 
those of Glasgow and Orkney) fell into ruin by passive decay and quarrying 
more than by active iconoclastic destruction.!5 Some of the pre-Reformation 
bishops conformed to the new religion and were awkwardly accommodated 
into the new Church by being given commissions of visitation in their former 
dioceses. However, General Assemblies were careful not to concede that these 
roles were held ex officio and it was made clear that their commissions of visi- 
tation over their former dioceses were subject to the oversight of the Assembly 
and could be rescinded just as those of other commissioners of visitation and 
superintendents. 

On the other hand, bishops retained many aspects of their pre-Reformation 
status, including the right to sit in Parliament and to two-thirds of diocesan 
revenues, while the Crown kept the right to appoint to vacant sees. Some for- 
mer Catholic bishops conformed but most did not, either living in exile, like 
James Beaton (b. ca. 1523), archbishop of Glasgow, who lived in France until 
his death in 1609, or living in Scotland but with no ecclesiastical role, like John 
Hamilton (1510/1-1571), archbishop of St Andrews, who nevertheless refused 
to recognize the new Church and continued to engage in Catholic practices.!® 
Mary even continued to make new episcopal appointments after her return 
to Scotland.! In Parliament, the bishops did not represent the Church per se 
and, as with endowment, ecclesiastical representation in Parliament would 
continue to be a contested issue for a long time to come.!8 


3 The Minority of James v1 


Not until 1572 did the Crown involve itself directly with ecclesiastical polity. 
By this point, the civil war between those who sought the restoration of Mary 


14 RPS, A1567/12/6 & 9. 

15 McRoberts, “Material Destruction.” 

16 Foggie, “Hamilton, John.” 
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and those who sought to govern in the name of her son James was drawing to a 
close, with the King’s Men certain to win. Under the succession of regents that 
governed on behalf of James vi from 1567, the legislation of 1560 was reissued 
and ratified by royal assent, and a religious test was introduced for all benefice- 
holders and public officials, completing much of the unfinished business of 
1560.!9 The questions of polity, endowment and the relationship between the 
Church and the Crown, however, remained thoroughly entangled and unre- 
solved. In a striking move that shows that the Church was not as insistent on 
its autonomy as is sometimes supposed, the General Assembly asked the Privy 
Council’s permission to appoint new provincial superintendents. Perhaps with 
a godly prince on the throne, there was more of an appetite for accepting the 
support and even the authority of the Crown. It was also an attempt to fulfil the 
intentions of the Book of Discipline by achieving national coverage for the new 
system of superintendents, thus making the episcopate redundant. However, 
the Church’s continued inability to access the endowments of the pre- 
Reformation Church hampered these efforts. Matters were brought to a head 
in 1571 when the Crown presented the rector of the University of St Andrews, 
John Douglas (1494-1574), a Protestant, to the see of St Andrews.”° This was the 
first appointment to a vacant see since Mary had been deposed and it sparked 
a significant jurisdictional dispute. The General Assembly complained that, 
according to an act of Parliament of 1567, all benefices should have cure of souls 
and that therefore the appointment should not proceed without its approval, 
and Douglas was warned not to take his seat in Parliament until this had hap- 
pened. The Crown's response was to note that there was still no clear, settled 
ecclesiastical polity. The conjunction of the three issues of sovereignty, polity 
and endowment was complete when, in December 1571, Douglas tried unsuc- 
cessfully to secure some of the revenues of the see. This led to the first serious 
attempt to address these issues when, in January 1572, a General Assembly at 
Leith appointed commissioners to negotiate with the Privy Council and the 
result was an agreement now known as the Concordat of Leith. Under this 
arrangement, the boundaries of the medieval dioceses were fully reinstated, 
ministers would be appointed to vacant sees by the Crown, and the restored 
episcopate would have spiritual jurisdiction under the authority of the General 
Assembly. It was also agreed that all benefices that had been appropriated to 
prelacies before the Reformation would be given to parish ministers. For some, 
this must have seemed like the perfect compromise, simultaneously solving 
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the issue of endowment and the conundrum of incorporating bishops into an 
effectively self-governing Church.?! 

All the signs looked good for a harmonious relationship between Church 
and state under a godly prince. Yet one issue remained unresolved. At Leith, the 
question of sovereignty was fudged through granting the Crown the power to 
appoint to vacant sees and recognising the authority of the General Assembly 
over the bishops’ conduct of their spiritual jurisdiction and of the Crown in 
the conduct of their temporal jurisdiction, most notably their right to sit in 
Parliament. So, what would happen if the General Assembly was so dissatisfied 
with a bishop that he was relieved of his ecclesiastical authority, but the Crown 
would not depose him? In any event, the Crown did not ensure that all thir- 
teen dioceses were filled, and the result was that ecclesiastical oversight con- 
tinued to be comprised of a messy combination of bishops, superintendents, 
and temporary commissioners of visitation, most of whom were negligent in 
carrying out their duties. 

Many Churchmen remained concerned about the issue of how ecclesias- 
tical and civil authority were to relate to each other and, in 1574, the General 
Assembly sought to resolve it. Within the context of a more authoritarian 
regent, James Douglas, 4th earl of Morton (ca. 1516-1581), this developed into 
a dispute over where ultimate authority lay, with some ministers fearing that 
the regent desired to follow the example of England. Discussions in General 
Assemblies indicate a growing aversion to authority vested in individuals 
with indefinite appointments often ad vitam. Some of the bishops themselves 
were willing to accept the Assembly’s right to deprive them of ecclesiastical 
oversight but, when the bishop of Dunkeld was deprived by the Assembly for 
misuse of the revenues of his diocese, he appealed to the Crown. Surprisingly, 
perhaps, the regent Morton backed the Assembly’s decision, but in doing so he 
opined that there was a need to resolve the question of where ultimate author- 
ity lay. This set in train a process by which a new blueprint was drawn up in 
1578 for the Church, later known as The Second Book of Discipline.?? It was char- 
acterized by an emphasis on the parity of ministers, their collective authority, 
and the spiritual independence of the Church. A tussle ensued between the 
state, which was unwilling to agree to the Church’s new system and a Church 
unwilling to tarry for the magistrate. Both sides took matters into their own 
hands. The Church established a new tier of ecclesiastical courts called “pres- 
byteries.” Consisting of around twenty parishes each and sitting between 
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parochial kirk sessions and the regional synods that had emerged during the 
1560s, there would eventually be around fifty covering the whole kingdom. In 
the summer of 1580, the episcopal office was formally abolished and in the 
following year, The Second Book of Discipline was registered and adopted by 
the General Assembly. Yet the Crown’s rights of episcopal appointment were 
unaffected, leading to clashes when General Assemblies sought to discipline 
miscreant bishops who responded by denying the Assembly’s right to do so 
and appealing to the Crown. 

Matters were further complicated by political instability between 1578 and 
1585, with a series of short-lived factional regimes and ongoing uncertainty 
over the vexed question of Church and state. However, a decisive turn of 
events took place between 1583 and 1585 which set the scene, for better or for 
worse, for the personal reign of James vi as he made the transition into adult 
rule. The last factional regime of the minority of James v1 exhibited absolutist 
tendencies. For the first time since the Reformation, the concept of the royal 
supremacy was vigorously promoted in response to the political instability of 
the previous few years, while prominent Churchmen were involved in support- 
ing some governments and destabilizing others.2? The government adopted 
an aggressively authoritarian approach. Presbyteries and general assemblies 
were banned, and a gerrymandered Parliament in the summer of 1584 asserted 
the authority of the bishops under the king and insisted that benefice-holders 
must subscribe an acknowledgement of episcopal authority or be deprived of 
their livings.2* This led to the imprisonment and flight into exile or hiding of 
around thirty clergy. Most significantly of all, however, the Parliament of 1584 
passed an act that “confirmed” the power of the king over all people in all mat- 
ters, both civil and ecclesiastical.2° It had taken nearly a quarter of a century 
after the Reformation, but the royal supremacy was now explicitly established 
in the law of Scotland. When the “subscription crisis” blew over and James vI 
took over full responsibility for government, some of the “Black Acts” of 1584 
were repealed but, unsurprisingly, the royal supremacy remained in place. 


23 For recent discussion of the concept of the “absolutist state” in Scotland, see Goodare, 
State and Society, 172-213, with specific discussion of the new prominence of royal 
supremacy in the mid-1580s at 73-74. 

24 MacDonald, “The Subscription Crisis.” 
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4 The Personal Reign of James vi 


Although James was becoming more personally involved in government from 
1583 onwards (and the policies of that period should therefore be regarded as 
indicative of the king’s own inclinations), he was able to set those inclinations 
aside for the sake of good government.*® The first ten years of the personal rule 
of James VI were a golden age for presbyterianism. The episcopate withered 
with the tacit approval of the Crown which annexed the lands of all prela- 
cies in the Parliament of 1587, raising hopes for the return of their revenues 
to the Church.?’ Presbyteries were reinstated, and regular General Assemblies 
returned. The vigorous young king found himself a Protestant consort, Anne of 
Denmark, and rejoiced in 1590 declaring to the General Assembly that Scotland 
had the purest Church in the world, purer even than that in Geneva since there 
they still observed Christmas and Easter, without any biblical warrant.2® In 
1592, the hierarchical system of ecclesiastical courts (kirk sessions, presbyter- 
ies, synods, general assembly) was given statutory recognition in what came 
to be called the “Golden Act.” Four years later, a scheme for a fully reformed 
ecclesiastical estate in Parliament was even drawn up, by which the bulk of the 
revenues of the pre-Reformation Church would have passed to its Reformed 
successor. Had it been implemented, it would have added to Parliament com- 
missioners elected by each of the fifty or so presbyteries, alongside the peers 
and the elected commissioners from the royal burghs and the shires.?° 

The foundations upon which this presbyterian heyday was based were less 
secure than is at first apparent. Rather than explicitly repealing the legisla- 
tion of 1584, most of it had simply fallen into abeyance. The royal supremacy 
remained and, while the Golden Act of 1592 had ignored bishops, episcopacy 
had not been abolished. The very fact that the Golden Act had been passed at 
all was problematic, for it was not an unqualified endorsement of the Church’s 
position, rather it was the recognition of a limited number of aspects of the 
Church’s constitution. Moreover, it included an assertion of the king’s right to 
name the date and place of the General Assembly. Only if he did not do this 
could the Assembly set the time and place of its next meeting; it remained 
unclear whether the Church could independently call an emergency Assembly 
or whether the king could later shift either of those things unilaterally and thus 
delay Assemblies indefinitely. Many in the Church were happy to bask in the 
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novelty of a godly prince who seemed comfortable with his role as its protector 
and defender, but some would live to rue the day as a missed opportunity. 

Tensions in the relationship between the king and the Church epitomized 
the problem of what has been characterized as the “two-kingdoms theory.” 
This was the idea pressed by those in the Church who did not want the king as 
embodiment of the secular kingdom to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Church, the embodiment of the spiritual kingdom, but should merely endorse 
and uphold the decisions of the General Assembly. Neither the Confession of 
Faith of 1560 nor the Book of Discipline had established the Church’s position 
with any clarity. They acknowledged the civil power’s authority in “the con- 
servation and purgation of religion,” while insisting that the state should do 
nothing contrary to the Word of God, since secular rulers were “lieutenants 
of God.” While implicitly, it was clear that the founding fathers of the Church 
believed that the civil power would be judged by the Church, the next gener- 
ation of ministers took the view that a more explicit statement of the relation- 
ship between the two jurisdictions was required. As a result, the Second Book 
of Discipline, a more coherent and thorough document than its predecessor, 
asserted that all ecclesiastical power derived directly from God, without the 
mediation of earthly rulers.*! So far so good and, had it ended there, the state 
might have been content. However, some ministers quite logically also took 
the view that the Church, in the form of the General Assembly (even individ- 
ual ministers in their role as prophets) was entitled to judge the godliness or 
otherwise of secular government. The inexorable logic of the two-kingdoms 
theory was theocracy: the king had no right to tell the Church how to do its 
job but the Church had a right and a duty to tell the king how to do his where 
the Church judged that it impinged on the two tables of the divine law. As long 
as both sides of the relationship are happy with the behaviour of the other, 
that is fine. Contention arose, unsurprisingly, from James v1’s failure in the 
eyes of some in the Church to be sufficiently godly. The specific issue was both 
complex and simple. It was complex because it involved the succession to the 
English Crown, international relations, and James’s relationships with promi- 
nent noblemen as well as a religious matter; it was simple because it hinged on 
the king prudentially ignoring surviving Catholicism among elements of the 
aristocracy. 

For example: George Gordon, 6th earl of Huntly (1562-1636) was and would 
remain throughout his life the most prominent Catholic nobleman in Scotland. 
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He was also married to a cousin of the king and it is clear that James and Huntly 
were close. This was problematic because Huntly often harboured his uncle, 
James Gordon (1541-1620), a Jesuit priest, and maintained contact with Spain, 
before and after the failed Armada of 1588. This simultaneously terrified and 
infuriated the Church, many Protestant nobles and England: Catholicism was 
illegal in Scotland and intriguing with Spain was treasonous. On more than 
one occasion, James was forced by internal and external pressure to take what 
looked like decisive action against Huntly and his accomplices in the northeast 
of Scotland, but his heart was never really in it. This in turn provoked intem- 
perate outbursts from the pulpits of exasperated ministers, and an assertion by 
a General Assembly that it even had the authority to excommunicate the king. 
The prevailing view in the Church was that excommunication lay exclusively 
within its jurisdiction. For those who believed in the royal supremacy, how- 
ever, authority over this final ecclesiastical sanction must reside with the king, 
which was realized later in the reign. 

The controversy over Huntly and his associates, the earls of Angus (Douglas) 
and Errol (Hay), came to a head in 1596 in a series of events that would have 
profound and long-lasting consequences for Church-state relations. Huntly 
and Errol were forfeited for treason and banished from Scotland in March 1595. 
They undertook not to return without the king’s permission and many minis- 
ters were also under the impression that this was dependent on their renunci- 
ation of Catholicism. Huntly’s return in July 1596, apparently without either of 
those having occurred, precipitated a crisis, as James made no obvious effort to 
force him back into exile. The commission of the General Assembly, appointed 
by each Assembly to handle matters arising between its meetings, lobbied the 
king who condemned them for gathering without royal permission. A dele- 
gation of clergy met him at Falkland Palace in Fife in September 1596 and, 
in what has become an iconic moment in the story of Church and state in 
Scotland, Andrew Melville (1545-1622) declared that “thair is twa kings and 
twa kingdomes [in Scotland]. Thair is Christ Jesus the King, and his Kingdome 
the Kirk, whase subject King James the Saxt is, and of whase kingdome nocht 
a king, nor a lord, nor a heid, bot a member.”? 

In October, David Black (ca. 1550-1603), minister of St Andrews, was accused 
of preaching a seditious sermon and summoned before the Privy Council. On 
the advice of the commission of Assembly, he rejected the council’s authority 
over the content of ministers’ sermons, insisting that only his own presbytery 
had the power to do this. Over the following weeks, tensions rose. Questions 
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over Queen Anne's religious orthodoxy surfaced, and the commission of 
Assembly demanded the removal from court of her close confidantes, espe- 
cially the countess of Huntly (Henrietta Stewart). To garner wider support, 
the commission sent a copy of Black’s formal rejection of the Privy Council's 
jurisdiction to every presbytery in Scotland and the king responded by order- 
ing them to disband. They refused, and Black was found guilty of sedition and 
the Crown cancelled a General Assembly that had been summoned by the 
Commission of Assembly for January. Things came to a head on 17 December 
1596, when nobles who had gathered in Edinburgh in support of the ministers 
tried to gain an audience with the king. His refusal to meet them led to a clam- 
our of protest and what has recently been convincingly characterized as an 
attempted coup.*% 

Whatever the truth behind the events in Edinburgh in December, they pro- 
vided the king with the perfect pretext for resolving the question of where 
ecclesiastical authority ultimately lay. In the spring of 1597, James summoned 
two General Assemblies, at Perth in February and Dundee in May, to meet in 
parallel with conventions of the estates, neatly asserting the royal supremacy. 
A reconstituted General Assembly commission was appointed, the purpose of 
which was to meet with and advise the king on ecclesiastical matters rather 
than defend the Church from external and internal threats. James Melville, 
mixing his metaphors, called it “the very needle to draw in the episcopal 
thread” and a “fatall Trojan horse.”34 Within a few years it would, in its turn, be 
eclipsed by the episcopate, but until then it operated as something akin to a 
Privy Council for ecclesiastical affairs under the king. 

It was not long, however, before the king had begun to take the first steps 
towards the restoration of bishops. Whatever James’s views on episcopacy had 
been between his assumption of personal power in 1585 and December 1596, 
no positive moves were taken towards episcopacy: not a single vacant see was 
filled during that period. By 1597 a new approach was evident, which is clear 
in his firm commitment to the reintroduction of bishops and his advice to his 
son in his Basilikon Doron to “banishe thair [the ministers’ ] paritie quhilk can 
not agree with a monarchie.’*> James proposed the restoration of the cleri- 
cal estate in Parliament and the return of the revenues of the prelacies to the 
Church. This looked like the previous year’s proposal but with one crucial dif- 
ference. Instead of presbyteries electing commissioners to Parliament, minis- 
ters would be appointed to vacant prelacies by the Crown and sit in Parliament 
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ex officio. The scheme was approved in principle in December 1598. It was a 
very “presbyterian” episcopate, however, for the new prelates were to be subject 
to a number of “caveats”: they would be appointed by the king from shortlists 
supplied by the Church; they should give an annual report of their conduct to 
the General Assembly; they could only propose to Parliament something that 
had the express warrant of the Church; and if deposed from the ministry by 
due ecclesiastical process they would lose the right to sit in Parliament. After a 
lengthy process of active consultation and compromise, this was approved by 
the General Assembly in 1600.36 Before the end of the year, three vacant bish- 
oprics had been filled and, right at the outset, a precedent was set for ignoring 
the caveats, for no shortlisting was involved. 


5 The Impact of the Regal Union 


There was no clamour of protest, though, and when the General Assembly of 
November 1602 ended; few there would have suspected that more than four 
years would pass before another would meet and that the commission of 
Assembly that it had nominated and which was theoretically answerable to 
annual Assemblies would remain unchanged for six years. It is impossible to 
know whether the developments in the relationship between Church and state 
in the 17th century would have occurred had James v1 not also become James 
1, but the coincidence seems too strong to dismiss a causal relationship alto- 
gether. The developments were far-reaching and would have profound conse- 
quences for the relationship between Church and state. 

After the Anglo-Scottish regal union in 1603, the Crown used its power to 
summon (or not to summon) General Assemblies. As a result, there were only 
five further assemblies in the following thirty-three years. This was a deci- 
sive departure from over forty years of practice in the Reformed Church in 
Scotland, breaking an almost unbroken annual cycle, and fatally (and deliber- 
ately) undermining the role of the General Assembly as the supreme governing 
body of the Church. No longer could Assemblies monitor the activities of the 
commission of the Assembly and renew its mandate. It therefore ceased to be 
a commission of the Assembly at all. No longer could the Assembly hold the 
bishops to account and ensure that they upheld the caveats that had persuaded 
many ministers to accept their appointment in the first place. As a result, the 
commission developed into a virtually autonomous body, answerable only to 
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the king and, what is more, it became increasingly dominated by the episco- 
pate: by the end of 1605, nine of its members were bishops, enough to con- 
stitute a quorate meeting on their own. Over succeeding years, they came to 
dominate its meetings, eclipsing it completely by the end of the decade. 

The decisive turning point in the establishment of royal supremacy occurred 
in 1605 and 1606. A General Assembly originally intended for 1604 had been 
prorogued by the Crown for a further year. By the following spring, suspicion 
spread among the ministry that it too would be postponed. Sure enough, let- 
ters went out in June doing just that, although it is not clear that every pres- 
bytery received one. Perhaps because of this uncertainty, the chancellor (the 
earl of Dunfermline), indicated that they would be allowed to meet, albeit 
only to constitute themselves as an Assembly, appoint a new date and dissolve. 
Fourteen presbyteries sent commissioners who did just that, in presence of the 
king’s representative (the laird of Lauriston), who then had second thoughts 
and issued a proclamation banning the meeting, which he later claimed had 
been made on the previous day. Dunfermline approved the ministers’ pro- 
ceedings but Lauriston’s version of events reached the king first. All those who 
had attended what the Crown described as an illegal Assembly were com- 
manded to admit fault or face charges of treason and some were imprisoned 
in Blackness Castle on the Firth of Forth. In January 1606, six of them were 
convicted of treason for upholding the legality of the 1605 Assembly and later 
that year they were banished from Scotland, while a further 8 were confined 
to the Highlands. Eight other leading dissidents were summoned to England, 
ostensibly to discuss how best to resolve the unease amongst the clergy. Two of 
them, Andrew and James Melville, would never return to Scotland, while the 
rest returned home in 1607 but were confined to their parishes. 

In the summer of 1606, a Parliament met at Perth. It confirmed the royal 
supremacy “over all estates, persons and causes” (the first explicit statement 
of this principle since 1584), restored the bishops to their diocesan properties 
and confirmed their status as Crown-appointed parliamentarians, without 
mentioning the caveats of 1600.3” By erecting a number of former monasteries 
into temporal lordships, it also dashed any lingering hopes that the Church 
would inherit the patrimony of the pre-Reformation Church. Nevertheless, 
the Crown did try to address the intractable issue of provision for the ministry 
by establishing a commission to allocate reasonable stipends to the ministers 
whose parishes were affected by this process.38 
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In the following December, amid growing controversy in the Church, a 
meeting of nobles and ministers nominated by the Crown was summoned to 
convene at Linlithgow, explicitly to prepare the ground for a peaceful General 
Assembly. As well as agreeing that an Assembly would meet in July 1607, some 
interim measures were agreed, including the appointment of “constant mod- 
erators” (permanent chairs) for presbyteries, who would be appointed by 
bishops and have ex officio membership of General Assemblies. The implica- 
tions of this for royal control of the Church were clear: with thirteen bishops 
and around fifty constant moderators guaranteed as members of any future 
General Assemblies, the Crown was tightening its grip on the Church. To the 
dismay, but maybe not the surprise, of many, it was immediately declared to 
have been a General Assembly. Thus, precedents were set for royal nomination 
of the membership of Assemblies, and for the continuation of the commission 
of the Assembly without the need for it to provide an account of its conduct 
and have its commission renewed. The decisions made at Linlithgow would 
now be binding upon the Church, rather than subject to the confirmation of 
a later General Assembly, properly constituted. To add to the woes of those 
opposed to the drift of royal policy, constant moderation of synods by bish- 
ops (which had not been agreed at Linlithgow) was added to the acts of that 
Assembly, and then forced on the Church through a determined and coercive 
process during 1607. 

The powers of bishops were incrementally increased by the Crown, with- 
out reference to General Assemblies, culminating in the establishment in 1610, 
by Privy Council proclamation, of two courts of High Commission, one for 
the archbishop of St Andrews, and one for the archbishop of Glasgow. These 
Commissions were vested with the power to judge all ecclesiastical matters. 
The General Assembly thus lost its status as the supreme court of the Church. 
A handpicked General Assembly at Glasgow later that year endorsed this 
move; it agreed to further enhancements to episcopal power, including exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over excommunication which was explicitly to be subject to 
royal authority, emphasizing that the underpinning rationale for these changes 
was to cement the royal supremacy. The Assembly of 1610 also dealt the coup 
de grace to the commission of the General Assembly by explicitly placing the 
bishops, under the king, in charge of the Church.3? When the 1610 Assembly’s 
acts were “ratified” by Parliament two years later, some important changes 
were made to them: episcopal subjection to the General Assembly was omitted 
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and a number of powers previously reserved to synods and presbyteries were 
handed to the bishops.*° 

The long tussle over ecclesiastical sovereignty, which had gone on since 1560, 
was apparently over, for the Church was now emphatically part of the state in 
so far as it was unambiguously integrated into the structures of civil author- 
ity as never before.*! While ecclesiastical independence had been and would 
continue to be an imperative for many, those who favoured Erastian episco- 
pacy regarded royal supremacy as essential to their concept of Reformation 
because it was the antithesis of the “tyranny” exercised by the papacy over sec- 
ular rulers and their kingdoms. In the middle of the 1580s, Patrick Adamson 
(ca. 1537-1592), archbishop of St Andrews, had explicitly accused supporters of 
radical, two-kingdoms presbyterianism of seeking for the Church a status akin 
to that claimed by the Pope in claiming exemption from civil authority. In jus- 
tifying the Black Acts’ assertion of the royal supremacy, he accused his oppo- 
nents of “claiming an exemptioun which ... was invented by the Popes of Rome 
to trode under foote the sceptres of princes and to establishe an ecclesiasticall 
tyrannie within this countrie under pretext of new invented presbyteries.”42 
Had he still been alive in 1612, he would have been well satisfied with what had 
then been achieved. 


6 James vi and Charles 1 


Although Charles 1 has long been believed to have brought about the down- 
fall of his regime largely because of his ecclesiastical policies, he made no 
fundamental constitutional changes to the relationship between Church and 
state that had been established by his father in 1612. While it might be argued 
that James used his powers wisely and Charles used them foolishly, the pow- 
ers themselves were put in place by James and left largely untouched by his 
son. Nevertheless, the picture was not a static one after 1612, as the powers 
of the Crown (recently acquired or recently confirmed, depending on one’s 
point of view) were used to implement a series of further reforms. With royal 
supremacy effectively secured, it was used over succeeding years to further the 
Crown’s wider ecclesiastical agenda of control through the bishops, and con- 
vergence between the Churches of Scotland and England. It would not, how- 
ever, be plain sailing for either James VI or his son. 
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In 1617, Parliament rejected a royal attempt to recognize in law that the 
royal prerogative encompassed the power to dictate the liturgy, polity, and 
doctrine of the Church.*? Undaunted, James declared that this was part of his 
prerogative anyway and the rejected statute had sought merely to acknowl- 
edge that fact. At the General Assembly held at Aberdeen in 1616, he had 
commissioned a new confession of faith and a revised liturgy and proposed 
fundamental changes to religious practices. To this end, in 1617 he proposed 
five innovations: reintroduction of the celebration of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension and Pentecost; confirmation of the youth by bishops; private bap- 
tism; private communion; and kneeling to receive the Lord’s Supper. All of 
these had been rejected at the Reformation but were used in England. In 
1617, a General Assembly at St Andrews rejected them, so James proceeded to 
impose them by royal prerogative. He was, however, persuaded by his bishops 
to give the General Assembly one more chance to endorse them. In an intem- 
perate letter to the Assembly that met at Perth in 1618, he made it clear that 
he had planned to dispense with General Assemblies altogether and would 
not tolerate further opposition. The bishops, officers of state and handpicked 
nobles outnumbered the ministers, many of whom were nominated by bish- 
ops anyway, and the royal guard was sent to keep order. The king got his way, 
even though almost every minister there voted against what became known 
as the “Five Articles of Perth.” Resistance to kneeling to receive communion 
was widespread and enduring among clergy and laity alike. 

The episcopate was now firmly set up as the king’s ecclesiastical executive. 
To cement the mixed nature of their role, James and his son would take fur- 
ther steps to integrate bishops more fully into the structures of the state. When 
county commissions for the peace were established in 1609, every one was 
headed by one of the two archbishops; when they were reformed by Charles 1 
in 1634, all of the bishops were appointed to them.** To their automatic enti- 
tlement to sit in Parliament was added membership of the Privy Council. This 
was accomplished incrementally, so that by the end of James’s reign, there 
were six episcopal Privy Councillors. Under Charles, this number grew to nine, 
enough to constitute a quorate meeting and from the mid-1630s they began to 
take a more active role.#° As royal appointees, the bishops and officers of state 
provided the king with a useful counterweight to the peers, most of whom had 
inherited their status and could not easily be stripped of it.4® The episcopate 
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on the other hand was, in the words of David Mullan, “a wagging tail, abso- 
lutely dependent upon its political creator.4” The only significant constitu- 
tional innovations made by Charles I were to appoint the bishop of Ross as 
a judge in the court of session (the first cleric to hold such a role since the 
previous century) and to make the archbishop of St Andrews president of the 
exchequer in 1626. At the same time, Charles declared that the archbishop of 
St Andrews should have the first place of precedency in the realm, above the 
Chancellor and, in 1635 when the role of Chancellor fell vacant, the archbishop 
succeeded to that office as well. No prelate had held one of the great offices 
of state since Cardinal Beaton (ca. 1494-1546), archbishop of St Andrews, was 
made Chancellor in 1543. Although he did not veer from the course set by his 
father, Charles thus went further than James in weaving Church and state 
together. 

Remarkably, given the background to the Covenanting revolution, the 
first 10 years and more of the reign saw no significant ecclesiastical contro- 
versies. While efforts to enforce the Five Articles of Perth continued, Charles 
broke with his father’s habit of repeatedly meddling with the Church.*® His 
most significant and enduring achievement for the Church concerned its 
endowment. Put simply, he sought to restore to the Church as much of the 
revenue of its pre-Reformation predecessor as could be obtained. Indeed, this 
was the motivation of the general Revocation issued at the beginning of his 
reign in 1625, long regarded as one of the foundations of his downfall because 
of the threat it appeared to pose to the holdings of many laymen who had 
acquired old Church lands from the middle of the 16th century onwards.*9 
A Commission for Surrenders and Teinds (tithes) was established in 1627 to 
do two things: receive the titles to former Church lands belonging to laymen, 
which titles would then be regranted on different terms; and establish sustain- 
able provision for parish ministers through valuing parochial teinds and allo- 
cating reasonable stipends out of them.®° In the end, because of landed oppo- 
sition, the first part of the scheme was never realized. However, when it came 
to provision for the ministry, Charles was able to achieve something that his 
father had tried and failed to do. In 1617, a Parliamentary commission had been 
established which succeeded in augmenting many parochial stipends, but “no 
comprehensive settlement was intended or achieved.”*! The 1627 Commission 


47 Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 160. 

48 Scot, Apologetical Narration, 313-315. 

49 Macinnes, Charles I and the Covenanting Movement, 49-76; Stevenson, The Scottish 
Revolution, 35-41. 

50 Foster, Church Before the Covenants, 165-167. 

51 RPS, 1617/5/15; Foster, Church Before the Covenants, 164. 
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achieved considerable success through a systematic approach, establishing 
local commissions to value the teinds of parishes and allocate appropriate sti- 
pends through gathering evidence from clergy and landowners. As a result of 
this work, complex and drawn-out though it was, a solution to the long-stand- 
ing problem of the financial security of the Church was finally provided. While 
he has received remarkably little credit for it from subsequent generations, 
given his other shortcomings as a ruler, it would be fair to say that it was the 
determination of Charles I to see the Church properly endowed that led to the 
establishment of a system for the payment of parochial stipends that would 
endure for nearly 300 years, a reform that predated similar action in England 
by two centuries. 

The promulgation of ecclesiastical canons and the imposition of a new 
Scottish prayer book in the later 1630s were controversial when they came 
because they marked a return to his father’s interfering approach. James had 
sought to use his prerogative to change the liturgy and the laws of the Church, 
indeed he deliberately established legal precedents for his right to do so. He 
wanted to dispense with General Assemblies, putting alternative mechanisms 
in place to enable that and, by the time his son succeeded to the throne in 
1625, none had met for nearly seven years. By 1625, all the means were in place 
to enable Charles to create the ecclesiastical crisis of the later 1630s. He began 
his reign with a proclamation that there would be no further innovation in the 
government of the church and he held to that promise.®? Thus in 1633, when 
his first Scottish Parliament eventually met, Charles made no changes to the 
legal relationship between Church and state. Instead, he explicitly reaffirmed 
the statute of 1606 asserting the royal supremacy over all estates in all mat- 
ters and combined this with the confirmation of another act from his father’s 
reign empowering the king to dictate ecclesiastical apparel.5? His addition of 
a codicil stating exactly what that should comprise was controversial, for his 
father had left things alone, while Charles sought to make Scottish clergy look 
very like their English counterparts. Nevertheless, he probably saw himself 
as fulfilling his father’s dream of closer congruity or even union between the 
English and Scottish Churches, rather than taking the monarch’s relationship 
with the Church in a new direction. Whatever he was expecting from this, he 
cannot have envisaged the catastrophic end that his ecclesiastical policies met 
after 1637. 


52 Scot, Apologetical Narration, 313-314. 
53 RPS, 1633/6/18. 
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7 Conclusion 


It would be hard to claim that a settled and enduring relationship between 
Church and state in Scotland was ever established. Under the Covenanters 
in the 1640s, the General Assembly was restored, and the Church apparently 
achieved its dream of full independence; but English conquest and occupa- 
tion led to the national structures of the Church being dismantled and the 
General Assembly proscribed during the 1650s. The restored monarchy of 1660 
reintroduced episcopacy and royal control in an arrangement akin to the set- 
tlement of 1612 and it was not until after the fall of the Catholic James vii in 
1689 that the General Assembly was restored. At the same time, bishops were 
abolished by Parliament, finally establishing beyond doubt the essentially 
presbyterian nature of the Church of Scotland. Yet disagreements over eccle- 
siastical independence simmered on. Lay patronage (the right of landowners 
to appoint parish clergy), which had been abolished along with episcopacy at 
the Revolution, was restored in 1711 and toleration for Episcopalians was intro- 
duced. The General Assembly objected and continued to demand the abolition 
of patronage but to no avail. Eventually, the opponents of state interference in 
the Church lost their patience and in the “Disruption” of 1843, having been 
thwarted in the courts and in Parliament, one-third of the ministers and nearly 
half of the laity left to establish the Free Church of Scotland. The issues that lay 
at the heart of all of those events and debates have their origins in the Scottish 
Reformation of 1560 and can be explained through James v1’s pithy characteri- 
sation of that event with which this chapter began. The problematic nature of 
the relationship between Church and state in Scotland was determined at the 
outset, because the Church of Scotland came into being as the result of a rebel- 
lion, a revolt which emphatically rejected the right of the monarch to dictate 
the specific nature of the nation’s religion. 
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CHAPTER 24 
The National Covenant, 1638: Religion and Politics 


Paul R. Goatman 


1 Introduction 


At the revolutionary General Assembly of the Church of Scotland that met 
in Glasgow Cathedral or the High Kirk in December 1638, the Covenanting 
and presbyterian party in the Kirk embarked upon a programme of reform 
described by a modern episcopalian writer as an “orgy of radicalism.”! The 
Covenanters outlawed episcopacy, the Court of High Commission and the 
liturgy of the Scottish Booke of Common Prayer (1637) (“Laud’s Liturgy”), and 
banned the clergy from exercising civil powers. They inscribed these reforms 
in an addendum to the National Covenant that became known as the Glasgow 
Declaration and then put this latest version before the nation for resubscrip- 
tion.? At the same time, the Assembly ordered that any printed work address- 
ing religion would thereafter require approval from Archibald Johnston of 
Wariston (1611-1663), the Clerk of the Assembly and one of the authors of the 
original Covenant. This was necessary, 


considering the great prejudice which God's Kirk in this land hath sus- 
tained these years bypast, by the unwarranted printing of lybels, pam- 
phlets, and polemicks, to the disgrace of religion, slander of the gospel, 
infecting and disquieting of the minds of God’s people, and disturbance 
of the peace of the Kirk.? 


The Assembly attempted to stifle discourse and political opposition through 
this measure. It referred directly to the innovations that King Charles 1 
(1600-1649) and William Laud (1573-1645), the Arminian-inclined archbishop 
of Canterbury, had attempted to introduce into the Kirk in the form of the Book 
of Canons (1636) and Booke of Common Prayer (1637). The strategy had been to 
align the worship and government of the Scottish Kirk with that of the Church 
of England. These innovations led to riots and protests across Scotland, the 


1 Mullan, Episcopacy in Scotland, 187. 
2 Acts of the General Assembly, 31. 
3 Ibid., 30. 
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National Covenant and the embryonic Covenanting revolution. However, the 
act was also a response to the unprecedented level of debate and social unrest 
that had gripped the kingdom in the intervening period, much of which had 
been caused by the National Covenant (see Figure 24.1). The General Assembly 
was attempting to dampen and regain control of this discourse. Similarly, the 
Covenanting government was later able to impose controls on the petitioning 
process which had played such a vital role in ushering it in to power.* 

The General Assembly action alerts us to the fact that the National Covenant 
was the subject of fierce debate during 1638. Historians have tended to argue 
that the Covenant had a unifying impact in Scotland, binding the nation 
together behind a coherent ideological platform in resistance to Charles 1’s 
government and garnering a broad base of popular support in the process.® 
Recently, however, this argument has undergone fundamental revision. Scott 
Spurlock has begun to highlight some of the ways in which the National 
Covenant proved divisive,® and the last few years have seen many scholars con- 
tribute to a wide-ranging and coherent body of work that has complicated our 
understanding of royalist and Covenanter identity, at home and abroad, dur- 
ing and after the Revolution.’ This research has employed new methodological 
approaches, considering local and international perspectives, incorporating 
memory theory and taking into account all modes of contemporary political 
engagement and discourse, to make the Covenants and covenanting one of the 
most exciting fields in the study of early-modern Scotland.® 

This chapter supports these new arguments by discussing various debates 
which took place in Scotland in 1638, from the moment the Covenant was 
presented for subscription. An enormous amount has been written about the 
National Covenant and the aim here is simply to draw attention to this con- 
troversy while taking into account recent research.? Our argument is, first: the 


4 Stewart, “Petitioning,” 309, 312-314, 321-322. 

5 Goodare, “Rise of the Covenanters,’ 46, 56-57; Raffe, Culture of Controversy, 66; Braddick, 
“Civil War and Revolution,” 12; Young, The Scottish Parliament, 1; it has recently been noted 
that “the Covenant failed to fully unify those who subscribed it,’ suggesting its divisive 
impact; see Langley, Worship, Civil War and Community, 24. 

6 Spurlock, “State, Politics and Society;” Spurlock, “The Problem with Religion,” 16. 

7 For important modern contributions, see Stewart, Rethinking the Scottish Revolution and 
Langley, “Introduction” to The National Covenant, and the articles published in “Covenants 
and Covenanting” and “Holy Heritage.” For the full bibliography of recent scholarship on the 
National Covenant, see McIntyre, “Experiencing the Covenant,” 332-33, n.4. 

8 See Langley, “Introduction,” 13-15, for a summary of these new approaches. 

In 1990, the vast historiography on the National Covenant at that stage was cited by Ted 
Cowan, “Making of the National Covenant,” 68. 
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Covenant fundamentally divided the kingdom in 1638 and stimulated a great 
deal of public discourse. Second and consequently: the Covenanters’ ascend- 
ancy by the end of the year depended as much upon their successful partic- 
ipation in these debates and effective political management as any broad or 
passive acceptance of the Covenant as a popular political and religious cause. 
This places Scotland's experience of the outbreak of war in the three kingdoms 
closer to that of England than has generally been acknowledged. There, it has 
long been appreciated that social unrest and lively public discourse accompa- 
nied the first years of the Revolution. 


2 National Covenant and Political Controversy 


The political background to the appearance of the National Covenant in 
February 1638 is well known. The Covenant marked a pivotal moment in an 
ongoing political dialogue between the Crown and the Scottish opposition 
that had mobilized in response to the policies of Charles 1’s government, but 
which had its roots in grievances dating from at least the introduction of the 
Perth Articles by James vi and 1 (1567-1625) in 1618." This dialogue continued 
throughout the remainder of the year and did not break down entirely until the 
Kirk openly defied the king at the Glasgow Assembly. The February Covenant 
was drawn up by Johnston of Wariston and Alexander Henderson (1583-1646), 
minister of Leuchars (Fife), during one week in February.” It expanded the 
political campaign against the Canons and Prayer Book that had gathered pace 
since September 1637. This had taken the form of petitions presented to the 
Privy Council, subscribed by Lowland presbyteries, parishes, and towns. The 
campaign had evolved in the face of government intransigence, coming to a 
head in the form of a “national petition” presented to the Privy Council on 18 
October 1637.13 This was an important moment in the petitioning campaign 
as 26 peers subscribed (nearly half of Scotland’s titled nobility), as did around 


10 Examples are Lake and Pincus, “Rethinking the Public Sphere,” 279-280, and Peacey, 
“Revolution in Print,” 277-280. 

11 For the emergence of political opposition in Scotland after the Five Articles of Perth, 
see Stewart, “‘Brothers in Treuth,”; Stewart, “The Political Repercussions”; Wormald, 
“Headaches of Monarchy”; Goodare, “The Scottish Parliament of 1621”; Goodare, “The 
Scottish Convention”; Stevenson, “Conventicles in the Kirk.” 

12 Leslie, A Relation, 72. 

13 Ogilvie, “The National Petition.” 
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500 lairds, burgesses, and ministers. It was the first of the petitions to be spe- 
cifically described as a “covenant.”* 

“The National Covenant” was a direct response by the petitioning leader- 
ship, which had by then organized itself into a series of executive commit- 
tees identified as the “Tables” (= lists, panels), to a royal proclamation issued 
in mid-February. The latter had prohibited all future meetings of the politi- 
cal opposition under pain of treason.!5 Once the Covenant was drawn up, the 
opposition leadership presented it for subscription in a way that reflected and 
reinforced the hierarchical nature of Scottish society and thus conferred upon 
it a degree of political legitimacy. On 28 February 1638, the nobles and lairds 
signed, followed the next day by almost 300 ministers, then the burgh com- 
missioners and the wider population of Edinburgh over the next two days (see 
Figure 24.2).!6 Between 2 and 5 March, the Tables announced that copies of 
the Covenant were to be made and taken to the parishes, burghs, shires and 
universities for subscription.!” Very soon thereafter it was also published. 

Many historians have examined and commented on the text of the February 
Covenant./8 In a recent assessment, Jane Dawson described it as “excessively 
prolix” and made up of “a wide range of ideas culled from many different 
sources; these disparate parts did not fit together into a single, coherent 
whole.” The Covenant took the form of a religious band (oath, bonding), a 
traditional device for organizing political resistance in Scotland that had been 


14 Stewart, Rethinking, 69; I am grateful to Dr J. McDougall for the observation that earlier 
bonds, and notably the “Negative” Confession of 1581, were also described as “covenants” 
or “bands” by some contemporaries. The Confession also referred to itself as an “oath.” See 
Scots Confession ... Negative Confession, 109, and Short and Generall Confession, in RB 3/1, 
223, lines 13 and 23. 

15 RPC 7, 3-4; Wariston, Diary, 316-317; Balcanquall, Large Declaration, 48-50; Langley, 
Worship, 22. For detailed analysis of the petitioning campaign, see Stewart, Rethinking, 
62-70. Four of the “Tables” were comprised of representatives from the nobility, clergy, 
barons, and burgesses, while the executive fifth Table was made up of representatives 
from each of these. But the number of nobles was potentially unlimited, demonstrating 
that it was created to maintain noble dominance over the political opposition to Charles 
1. See Stevenson, Government of Scotland, xiv—xvii. 

16 Stevenson, Scottish Revolution, 83. 

17 Leslie, Relation, 79-80, 82. 

18 See inter al. Macinnes, British Confederate, 109-11; Macinnes, “Covenanting Ideology,” 
200-203; Raffe, Culture of Controversy, 65-66; Morrill, “The National Covenant,” 1—12; 
Macinnes, Covenanting Movement, 173-176; Stewart, Rethinking, 87-90; Langley, Worship, 
Civil War, 22-23; one writer has divided the National Covenant into five sections: the 
Negative Confession, anti-Catholic statute, pro-presbyterian statute, the double-barrelled 
oath and the general band: see Steele, “The ‘Politick Christian,” 38. Cf. Wariston, Diary, 321. 

19 Dawson, “Bonding,” 171. 
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FIGURE 24.1 Title page of one of the various Dutch printings of the National Covenant, 
Amsterdam, 1638, incipit from the 1580/1 Confession, shelf mark L.C.956(11) 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION 


in use since the mid-15th century.?° Historians continue to debate how far 
the practice of bonding influenced the Covenant but it is clear that the newly 


20 Wormald, Lords and Men. 
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formed, executive fifth Table specifically ordered Wariston and Henderson 
to draw up a bond in February 1638, in response to Charles’s proclamation, 
and that contemporaries understood the Covenant in this way.?! The National 
Covenant was also made up of five other parts. First, and at its heart, was a 
renewal of the “King’s” or “Negative” Confession of 1580/81, which (short any- 
way) was incorporated in full at the beginning. This was followed by a long 
list of carefully selected parliamentary acts, which collectively made the case 
that Scotland’s Reformed Kirk was upheld by the authority of Parliament.?? 
The double-barrelled oath of the National Covenant then followed, by which 
subscribers pledged to defend two causes, first: allegiance and subscription 
to the “true religion” cited in the reproduced 1581 Confession (and explicitly 
referring back to the 1560 Scots Confession in its preamble), and second: “our 
dread soveraigne, the king’s majestie, his person and authoritie.’23 Subscribers 
also bound themselves to support each other against accusations of treason in 
response to the royal proclamation, in what has been described as an “all for 
one and one for all clause.”?4 The Covenant also included a reference to the 
king’s coronation oath of 1633 promising to defend the Protestant Reformation 
within the realm, a point that has tended to be glossed over by historians.”° 
During 1638, debate over the National Covenant revolved around five key 
issues. Some of these were explicitly raised by the text of the Covenant itself. 
Others only emerged over the next nine months as Covenanting and royalist 
propaganda campaigns developed, the Covenanters continued to negotiate 
with the Crown through Charles’s commissioner to Scotland, James Hamilton 
(1606-1649), third marquess and first duke of Hamilton, and members of the 


21  Wariston, Diary, 318-319; Langley, Worship, 22. One view is that that the tradition of 
bonding was central to the National Covenant: see Stewart, Rethinking, 90-93; another 
is that the language of bonding “made only a minor contribution” and that “by 1638, the 
practice of bonding was dying out.” Thus Dawson, “Bonding,” 171; See Torrance, “Covenant 
Concept,’ 227, for the view that “the people of the seventeenth century understood the 
language of bands, pacts, covenants and contracts.” 

22 On this see Stewart, “Authority,” 93. 

23 Full text of the National Covenant in Scottish Historical Documents, 194-201. For the 
twofold cause, see Confession of Faith of the Kirk, 4, 14. Modern editions of the 1581 
Confession are: Scots Confession ... Negative Confession, 103-111 (text), and the only text- 
critical edn: Shorte and Generall Confession, in RB 3/1, 217-224 (text); for the 1560 Scots 
Confesssion, see Scots Confession ... Negative Confession, 37-99 (text), and the text-critical 
ed.: Confessioun of the Faith and Doctrine, in RB 2/1, 240-299 (text). 

24 Dawson, “Bonding,” 160. 

25 Confession of Faith of the Kirk, 1; on the 1567 and 1633 coronation oaths, see Lynch, 
“Scotland’s First Protestant Coronation”; BUK 1, 108-110; Lyall, “The Medieval Scottish 
Coronation.” 
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Covenanting leadership in particular travelled around the kingdom persuad- 
ing and coercing dissenters to subscribe. In the process, Covenanter and royal- 
ist positions began to crystalize. The first critical area of debate was the legality 
of the National Covenant and consequently of the Covenanters’ entire politi- 
cal project, because bonding had been banned by Parliament in 1585 and the 
Covenant had received authorization from neither Parliament nor the General 
Assembly. The latter issue could hardly be blamed on the Covenanters them- 
selves, as James vi and Charles 1 had dispensed with representative assem- 
blies in Scotland almost entirely after 1618, but it caused great disquiet during 
1638 and was seized upon by royal apologists.2® Second: episcopacy and the 
relative legality of the episcopal and presbyterian polities were debated. The 
National Covenant was notably silent on this issue, but it became increasingly 
contentious during the debates and negotiations that followed. Third: the 
constitutional position of the Crown became a matter of controversy. The 
National Covenant offered no alternative to the Stewart monarchy and indeed, 
it is possible to argue that Covenanting was itself a form of royalism, as alle- 
giance to the king was one of its central components.” Rather, the Covenant 
argued that the royal prerogative should be constrained by checks and bal- 
ances, most notably Parliament (the Covenant was almost entirely silent about 
the role of the General Assembly), and the monarch’s role within the Scottish 
state consequently became a point of contention. Fourth: the extent to which 
the Covenant undermined the legally constituted liturgy of the Five Articles of 
Perth emerged as a point of debate during 1638 as did, finally, the Covenanters’ 
responsibility for a breakdown of law and order that worsened throughout 
the year. The National Covenant was a deeply anti-Catholic document, largely 
because of the political circumstances that gave rise to the Negative Confession 
upon which it was based.?® But this was possibly its least controversial aspect. 

The February Covenant’s ambiguity, or “shrewd vagueness,” has long been 
acknowledged.”° Much of the controversy stemming directly from the docu- 
ment itself revolved around its implications for royal authority, which could be 
interpreted in a variety of different ways.®° Its reception was informed by a long 


26 OnJames and Charles abandoning parliaments and general assemblies, see MacDonald, 
‘James VI and the General Assembly”; MacDonald, “Consultation, Counsel,’ 200-204; 
MacDonald, “Consultation and Consent,” 302-306. 

27 The complex relationship between covenanting and royalism has most recently been elu- 
cidated by McDougall, “Covenants and Covenanters,” 26, 70. 

28 See introduction by Hazlett to Shorte and Generall Confession, in RB 3/1, 186-190. 

29 Henderson, The Burning Bush, 64. 

30 McDougall, “Covenants and Covenanters,” 36. 
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history of Scottish constitutionalism dating from well before George Buchanan 
(1506-1582), and which, although the extremes of republicanism and abso- 
lutism never saw much popularity in Scotland, was able to sustain a range of 
interpretations of the Covenant, from the moderate to the radical.*! This was 
evident amongst the leading Covenanters themselves. In February 1638, they 
were aware of the controversial constitutional waters into which they were 
heading and that it was possible to interpret the National Covenant as a direct 
challenge to the authority of the king. The document itself stated: “Neither do 
we fear the foul aspersions of rebellion [...] seeing what we do is so well war- 
ranted, and ariseth from an unfeigned desire to maintain the true worship of 
God, the Majesty of our King, and peace of the kingdom.” This indicates that 
the Covenanters did indeed fear that it would be interpreted in this way.3? The 
Covenant also underwent significant modification on 26 and 27 February in 
a series of last-minute “committee stage” meetings.*° It thereby became the 
subject of controversy and debate even before it was distributed nationally 
for subscription. These meetings also reveal that Wariston and Henderson 
drew inspiration from a broad range of constitutional resistance theories. 
Historians have tended to emphasize the influence of “monarchomachian” 
writers, notably Buchanan in his 1579 De iure regni apud Scotos [On the law of 
kingship among the Scots], as well as some Calvinist Reformed thinkers on the 
Continent like Johannes Althusius, David Pareus and the Huguenot “Stephanus 
Junius Brutus,’ pseudonymous author of Vindiciae contra tyrannos [Defence 
of opposition to tyranny] (1579).34 Recent work has acknowledged Buchanan’s 
impact on Scottish political thought at the beginning of the 17th century while 
highlighting the more moderate ideas that were also in fashion by the 1630s.35 
Alexander Campbell has recently drawn attention to the debates that took 
place amongst the Covenanting leadership about the final text of the docu- 
ment. While Wariston and Henderson were happy to oppose the king openly, 
others such as Robert Baillie (1602-1662), minister of Kilwinning (Ayrshire) and 


31  Onthe wide spectrum of political thought in Scotland in the early 17th century, see Burns, 
True Law of Kingship, 286-288; Burns, “George Buchanan,’ 138-158; Stevenson, “ ‘Letter on 
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32 Confession of Faith of the Kirk, 15; Scottish Historical Documents, 201. 

33 Wariston, Diary, 321; Leslie, Relation, 72; Stevenson, Scottish Revolution, 83. 

34 Steele, “‘Politick Christian’” 31-67; Cowan, “Making of the National Covenant”; Stevenson, 
Scottish Revolution, 133-134; Smart, “The Political Ideas”; Macinnes, The British Revolution, 
15-16, 114-116. 

35 That “Buchanan was a significant source for the Scottish Covenanters” is argued by 
Coffey, “George Buchanan,’ 202, while Baillie’s more moderate stance has been affirmed 
by Campbell, Life and Works of Robert Baillie, 57-63. 
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future principal of Glasgow University, advocated a more moderate approach. 
On 27 February, Baillie wrote to his cousin, William Spang (ca. 1607-1664), 
minister and theological literary editor in the Scottish staple port of Veere in 
the Netherlands, discussing these negotiations. He stated that: 


Some other clauses also, whilk might have seemed to import a defence in 
armes against the King, this I could not yield to in any imaginable case; 
for the grounds I had learned from Monsieur [John] Cameron I had not 
yet leisure to try [...] I could subscribe nothing whilk was against my 
mind. These were also changed; so that no word, I hope, remains in this 
write, whilk, in any congruitie, can be drawn against the Prince.36 


Baillie added that his proposed changes were supported by John Campbell, the 
earl of Loudon, who “satisfie[d] others who were of my judgement, whereof 
there was a great number.”3” As Campbell has argued, this exchange shows that 
the Covenanting leadership was divided in February 1638, between progressiv- 
ists such as Wariston, Henderson, Samuel Rutherford (1600-1661) and George 
Gillespie (1613-1648) and a more moderate group represented by Baillie, at 
least at this early stage.38 

This episode also highlights the range of resistance theories from which the 
first Covenanters were able to draw. Baillie’s reference to John Cameron (see 
n. 36), who had been a royalist principal of Glasgow University from 1622 to 
1623 while Baillie was a regent there, indicates that he was uneasy about any 
action that could be perceived as a direct challenge to the king due to his vio- 
lation of popular sovereignty and rule by consensus and contract. Baillie made 
a similar point in a later letter to Spang in February 1639. He reported that 
he had come to support armed resistance against Charles 1 “not by [reading] 
Pareus, or Buchanan, or Junius Brutus, for their reasons and conclusions I yet 
scunner [shudder] at; bot mainly by Bilsone de Subjectione, where he defends 
the practice of all Europe [...] who at diverse tymes, for sundry causes, has 
opposed their princes.”3? Here, he was referring to The True Difference betweene 
Christian Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion (1585), written by the Church 
of England bishop, Thomas Bilson (1547-1616). This argued that challenges to 


36 Baillie, Letters 1, 53, cited in Campbell, Life and Works, 61. John Cameron (ca. 1579-1625), 
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37 Baillie, Letters 1, 53. 
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royal authority could never be justified on religious grounds, except under the 
specific conditions that a monarch had reintroduced Roman Catholic prac- 
tices into an established Protestant Church.*° In February 1638 therefore, the 
Covenanting leaders were themselves divided over the extent to which the 
National Covenant challenged the authority of the Crown. 

Despite these last-minute modifications, the final text of the National 
Covenant was highly ambiguous. Each of its components was open to several 
different interpretations and could be seen as either supporting or resisting the 
monarch. The Crown, for example, had used religious bonding since at least 
the 1550s to elicit support, as had those seeking to challenge royal authority. 
Bonding had been pivotal in organizing political opposition against the regent, 
Mary of Guise (1515-1560), during the Reformation revolution, particularly 
between 1557 and 1562, and as a result was later banned by James vi at the 
Linlithgow Parliament of 1585.7! This imbued the Covenant with an authentic 
revolutionary pedigree, which added to the controversy surrounding it during 
and after 1638. Despite this, King James had subsequently also used religious 
bonds himself, as a means of gathering widespread support in defence of the 
Crown and Protestantism. In 1590, the Lords of Secret Council ordered resub- 
scription to the Negative Confession in response to a perceived fresh Catholic 
threat. This was combined with subscription to a general religious band prom- 
ising to support the king “for diverting of the present danger threatened to 
the said religion.”4? In 1593 and again in May 1596, the Crown backed two fur- 
ther bonds in defence of Protestantism, this time against the machinations of 
the Catholic earls of Huntly in the north-east.43 However, in December 1596 
the practice of religious bonding was turned against the king as part of an 
attempted ministerial coup détat in December.“ In response, James withdrew 
his support for religious bonding and the practice subsequently fell into abey- 
ance. Nevertheless, the period of state-sponsored religious bonding between 
1581 and 1596 had served to increase its popularity. 

Resubscription to the Negative Confession of 1581 could also be interpreted 
in a variety of ways by 1638 and was closely tied to the practice of religious 
bonding. The Confession, formulated as a militantly anti-Catholic adden- 
dum or supplement to the more restrained 1560 Confession, was drawn up 


40 Bilson, True Difference; cf. Campbell, Life and Works, 57-61. 
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42 Calderwood 2, vol. 2, 37-52, quotation at 50. 

43 Stewart, Rethinking, 95. 

44 Goodare, “Attempted Scottish coup,” 320-321. 
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to mobilize popular support as well as bonding behind support for the king, 
while simultaneously limiting the power of an unpopular faction at the royal 
court. The Confession also swore to safeguard the king’s person and uphold his 
authority, alongside that of the Kirk. Dawson has argued that this dual oath 
“tamed the rebellious element within religious bonding.”*5 In 1581, Kirk min- 
isters and members of the nobility were acting in response to the increasingly 
arbitrary actions of Esmé Stewart (ca. 1542-1583), duke of Lennox and seigneur 
d’‘Aubigny, James’s Catholic cousin and favourite.*® John Craig (1512-1600), a 
firm presbyterian and chaplain of the royal household who had helped to com- 
pile the Second Book of Discipline in 1578, drafted the Confession in the king’s 
name in March 1580/1. James VI, his household and court were the first to sub- 
scribe and the document was then presented to prominent political figures for 
subscription.*” 

By 1638, the meaning behind subscription to a Confession of Faith had been 
further complicated by the third of Scotland’s Reformation confessions, the 
“New” or “Aberdeen” Confession of 1616, drawn up at the instigation of the 
king. Provisionally accepted by that year’s General Assembly, this was nei- 
ther published nor greatly publicized. But its genesis and design reflected the 
Crown’s lead in doctrinal matters and it appears to have been modelled, at 
least stylistically, on the English Thirty-Nine Articles.** It was part of a raft of 
ecclesiastical reforms introduced by James following the union of Scottish 
and English Crowns, which included the reinstatement of bishops with full 
powers in 1610 and the introduction of the liturgical Five Articles of Perth in 
1618. Wariston’s decision in 1638 to place the 1581 Confession and its reference 
to the 1560 Confession at the heart of the National Covenant disregarded the 
1616 “Aberdeen” Confession entirely. In some of his other writings of that year, 
he can be found looking back fondly to the earlier period when, in his view, all 
men had been free to subscribe the Negative Confession as a way of renewing 
their individual covenant with God.*9 By 1638, therefore, resubscribing the 1581 
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Confession, like religious bonding, could be seen as an action either challeng- 
ing or supporting the Crown. Charles 1 would attempt to take advantage of 
precisely this ambiguity with his “King’s Covenant” of September 1638, when 
he ordered resubscription to the 1590 reissue of the Confession.5° 

The parliamentary acts included in the National Covenant could also be 
seen as a check on the authority of the king. None of them post-dated the 
15908, which makes it difficult to sustain an argument that the Covenant was 
implicitly tolerant of episcopacy.*! Karin Bowie has recently argued that the 
inclusion of these acts reflected a “developing Scottish concept of fundamen- 
tal law,” by which the king’s actions could be made subject to parliamentary 
statute.°* This was similar to contemporary French and Dutch understandings 
of fundamental law, which had evolved out of the French Wars of Religion and 
the Dutch Revolt.5? Wariston and Henderson carefully selected those parlia- 
mentary acts that had outlawed Catholicism and the jurisdiction of the pope 
in Scotland, protected the Kirk and enshrined its doctrine in law, guaranteed 
parity between ministers, and ordered subscription to the confessions of 1560 
and 1581.54 Other acts were also included which placed more explicit limita- 
tions upon the power of the monarch and essentially advocated the creation of 
a constitutional system of “king-in-Parliament.” This intention was made overt 
in a statement which bound subscribers to defend both the “king majesty’s 
royal person, and authority, [and] the authority of parliaments, without which 
neither any laws or lawful judicatories can be established.” In this sense, then, 
Wariston and Henderson did openly intend for Parliament to circumscribe the 
royal prerogative. 


3 Political and Religious Debate during 1638 


In 2013, Laura Stewart observed that “we probably know almost everything 
about the text [of the National Covenant], but almost nothing about how it was 
received and interpreted by the people in the parishes.’° Her work has shown 
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that the process of subscribing the Covenant constituted an unprecedented 
appeal to public opinion, beyond that of the traditional political nation.5” 
Subscription also gave rise to unprecedented division and debate in Scotland 
and unleashed socio-political forces that then became very difficult to control. 
This is evident in the response of the high nobility and burghs. The nobility 
divided along Covenanter and royalist lines, but matters of political ambi- 
tion, expediency and personal conscience complicated their allegiances.5® 
Historians are familiar with the shifting loyalties of James Graham (1612-1650), 
5th earl and later first marquess of Montrose, but others also vacillated, such 
as William Cunningham, 8th earl of Glencairn and George Mackenzie, 2nd 
earl of Seaforth.59 Such cases problematize neat geographical demarcations 
such as the “conservative north-east” or “radical south-west.”®° Even Archibald 
Campbell (1607-1661), 8th earl of Argyll, the Covenanters’ most important 
political leader, equivocated and took time to declare his support, only doing so 
at the Glasgow Assembly.® The traditional view of the burghs’ response to the 
February Covenant is that they subscribed enthusiastically for the most part, 
united in their purpose by common grievances against King Charles’s policies, 
reflecting a long tradition of acting as a cohesive unit through the Convention 
of Royal Burghs and the dominant influence of Edinburgh.®? As early as the 
beginning of April 1638, Robert Baillie was able to report that only Aberdeen, St 
Andrews and Crail had yet to subscribe.®? Yet civic leaders also weighed polit- 
ical considerations and two recent studies of Glasgow have shown that the 
town was severely divided over the Covenant in 1638; the same may also have 
been true of other burghs.64 

The Covenanters honed their political and religious message throughout 
the year, as they debated the masters of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
universities, responded to royal proclamations, negotiated with Hamilton, 
sought to counteract royalist propaganda and released a series of mission 
statements. The universities and, to a lesser extent, the wider clergy provided 
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staunch opposition. Well known is the case against the Covenant made by 
the “Aberdeen Doctors,” a group of six theologians and ministers who taught 
at King’s and Marischal Colleges in Old and New Aberdeen, although their 
debates with the Covenanters have traditionally been seen as a fringe episode 
and not representative of wider academic or ministerial opinion.®* However, 
two important recent studies by Salvatore Cipriano and Andrew Lind have sig- 
nificantly revised this view. Cipriano has demonstrated that St Andrews and 
Glasgow universities also debated the Covenanters and that the masters con- 
stituted “a professional group that came closest to complete opposition to the 
Covenant.” With the exception of Edinburgh University in the Covenanters’ 
revolutionary heartland, the professoriate forensically dissected the National 
Covenant and objected to it on the grounds that it was illegal because it did not 
carry the king’s authority, that it sought to overturn episcopacy and the Five 
Articles of Perth (legally constituted through the General Assemblies of 1610 
and 1618) and that it ignored the statutory legislation of the 1585 Parliament 
regarding bonding.” Covenanting leaders including Wariston, Henderson, 
David Dickson (1583-1663) and the Aberdonian minister Andrew Cant (1590- 
1663) were dispatched to St Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen to debate the 
university masters face-to-face, in print and from the pulpit, and in the process 
they clarified their own ideological stance. Such was the depth of the univer- 
sities’ opposition that the Glasgow General Assembly called for visitations to 
be conducted immediately and these continued on an almost yearly basis at 
those institutions between 1638 and 1649.68 

Meanwhile, Lind has estimated that around 10 per cent of ministers rejected 
the Covenant and openly supported the king between 1638 and 1641.9 He has 
argued that they were relatively free to do so between the first signing of the 
Covenant in February 1638 and the crackdown administered by the General 
Assembly in December. Many complained that the Covenant amounted to 
treason, an interpretation made possible by the document’s inherent ambigu- 
ity.”° Lind shows that ministers resisted the Covenanters in a number of dif- 
ferent ways: by refusing to sign; by signing the rival King’s Covenant issued in 
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FIGURE 24.2 The Signing of the National Covenant in Greyfriars Kirkyard, Edinburgh (1638), 
by William Allan, ca 1838, oil on canvas, H81.5 x W130.2 cm, reference CAC1991/58 
(photo by Art UK) 
MUSEUMS & GALLERIES EDINBURGH: CITY ARTS CENTRE, WITH PERMISSION 


September; by requesting to sign the Covenant with reservations such as adher- 
ing to episcopacy or the Perth Articles (although this was rare); or by fleeing 
to England or Ireland.” Neither was resistance confined to the “conservative 
north-east.” Examples of ministerial dissent include that of John Michaelson 
of Burntisland parish (Kirkcaldy presbytery) and Henry Scrimgeour in Forgan 
(St Andrews), who accused the Covenanters of treason by trying to “pull 
the Crown off his M[ajesty] his head.” 72 James Forsyth of Kilpatrick parish 
(Dumbarton) and John Crichton in Paisley (Glasgow) echoed such views with 
claims that the Covenant was “seditious, treasonable [and] Jesuitick.” 7? These 
two recent studies illustrate that opposition to the Covenanters amongst some 
of Scotland's intelligentsia was both intellectually coherent and geographically 
wide-spread. 
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Although the percentage of ministers supporting the king during 1638 may 
have been small, reaction to the National Covenant divided local ministries and 
split congregations who had lived and worked closely together for generations. 
In April, Baillie described a situation in Glasgow in which “Mr John Bell and 
Mr Robert Wilkie are passionately for it [the Covenant] [...] Mr John Maxwell, 
Mr John Bell younger and Mr Zachary [Boyd], they are not only withdrawers 
of their hands, but all of them pathetic reasoners against it.” He added that he 
feared “red war among the clergy of that town.”” In Ayr, one of the ministers, 
William Annand, preached against the Covenant consistently throughout the 
year and was deposed by the Glasgow General Assembly.” Even in the revo- 
lutionary heartland of Edinburgh, four ministers (David Mitchell, Alexander 
Thomson, James Elliott and David Fletcher) preached against the Covenant 
during 1638 and were subsequently investigated by the presbytery there, with 
the last three being deposed.’ William Wishart, the minister of nearby South 
Leith, also refused to subscribe.”” 

The Covenant also provided an unprecedented opportunity for different 
social groups to engage politically and this was especially true for women, 
who were at the forefront of political activity throughout the year.”* In July 
1637, Dickson and Henderson had arranged with some Edinburgh women that 
they should “give the first affront to the [prayer] book [...] the men should 
afterwards take the business out of their hands.””9 One year later, Baillie was 
complaining that: “[women’s|] unhappy and ungodly violences hurt our good 
cause: they are lamented by us.”80 His letters during 1638 contain frequent ref- 
erences to female protest in support of the Covenanters.®! There is also evi- 
dence to suggest that congregations felt socially and politically empowered 
by the National Covenant and interpreted it in their own way, often rebelling 
against their ministers if they failed to subscribe. In Burntisland, Michaelson’s 
parishioners refused to hear his services and attended a neighbouring church 
because he would not “Covenant with the people of God.”82 In the small parish 
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of Glassford near Glasgow, the congregation seems to have decided that the 
National Covenant gave them the authority to oversee the appointment of a 
new minister and armed themselves and marched on Glasgow Presbytery to 
protect their right to do so.83 In many cases, parishioners reported ministers 
to their local presbytery if they preached against the Covenant or refused to 
sign.84 In this way, the National Covenant let loose powerful and unprece- 
dented political forces. 

Covenanter and royalist propaganda campaigns both attempted to har- 
ness these energies throughout 1638. Covenanting ministers embarked upon 
a preaching campaign that appealed to powerful feelings of personal and 
national union with God and combined ideas about Scottish “national cove- 
nanting” with personal federal theology. Historians remain divided over how 
far federal or covenant theology, as developed in Scottish and many other 
European universities, influenced the writing of the National Covenant or 
was appreciated by those who subscribed it.85 But it is clear that Covenanters 
wove these ideas together in powerful sermons exhorting congregations to 
subscribe, which often immediately preceded the act of subscribing itself. 
They argued that doing so constituted an individual, internal spiritual awak- 
ening and surrender to the grace and sovereignty of Christ and this combined 
the act of subscription with a powerful desire to be forgiven, enter into union 
with God, and thus realize one’s predestined election.8* The idea of Scotland 
as a new Israel was also frequently invoked, linking ideas of personal and 
national covenanting. The predestinarian preaching which accompanied the 
rallying call of the National Covenant therefore blurred the concepts of con- 
tractual personal, corporate or national covenants with God.8’ Henderson’s 
Sermons and Dickson's Writings contain repeated references to these religious 
ideas.88 They were particularly powerful during the spring of 1638 because the 
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subscription campaign coincided with the annual Communion season, when 
themes of redemption and acceptance of God’s grace were at the forefront of 
people’s minds.®9 

As controversy and unrest spread across Scotland, the kingdom experienced 
a serious breakdown in law and order. Kirsteen MacKenzie has persuasively 
argued that subscribing the Covenant exacerbated this and that the rise in law- 
lessness was a central concern during the negotiations that took place between 
Hamilton and the Covenanters in 1638.9° In March, David Mitchell, the afore- 
mentioned minister of Edinburgh, wrote to John Leslie (1571-1671), bishop of 
Raphoe in Ireland, describing the subscription process in the following terms: 


[The National Covenant] is the oath of the King’s house 1580, with 
strange additions, a mutual combination for resistance of all novations 
in religion, doctrine and discipline, and rites of worship which have 
been brought in since that time; so as if the least of the subscribers be 
touched and there be some of them not ten years of age, and some not 
worth two pence, that all shall concur for their defence, and for expulsion 
of all Papists and adversaries (that is all who will not subscribe) out of 
the church and kingdom, according to the laws, whereof a hundred are 
sighted in the Charta. This goes on apace [...] There is nothing expected 
here but civil war.9! 


Royalist polemicists including Walter Balcanqual (ca. 1586-1645), Sir William 
Drummond (1585-1649) of Hawthornden and others who opposed the 
Covenant on different grounds (such as the Aberdeen Doctors), seized upon 
these developments and argued that the Covenanters were to blame for under- 
mining the social order. They claimed that it was “against order, decencie and 
scripture that we should be judged by presbyters or by laicks, without author- 
ity and commission from sovereign authority” and that they had engineered “a 
disorderly license to do evil, a confusion of everything and a total ruin of the 
state.”9? In June, Hamilton reported that “combyners” had seized the ports of 
Edinburgh ahead of one of his visits north of the border and that “the people 
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[of Edinburgh were] all in armes [...] threttning to tack the castell.’93 Baillie 
was also worried about the breakdown in law and order. In April 1638, he wrote 
to Spang to say: “Our country is at the poynt of breaking louse; our lawes this 
twelve month hes been silent; diverse misregards their creditors; our Highlands 
are making ready their armes, and some begun to murder their neighbours.”94 

Charles sought to take advantage of the volatile political and social situ- 
ation by appealing to public opinion with royal proclamations issued on 28 
June, 22 September, and 29 November (the latter ordering subscription to his 
King’s Covenant of 9 September) and the Covenanters responded with a series 
of protestations.°° While one motivation behind the King’s Covenant may 
have been to re-establish law and order, its central aim was surely political. 
Charles hoped to divide the Covenanters and take advantage of the National 
Covenant’s popularity. In doing so he made an important series of concessions, 
rescinding the Canons, the Booke of Common Prayer and the High Commission 
and granting permissions for both a General Assembly to be held in November 
and a Parliament the following May.9° However, the Covenanters were well 
prepared. They responded to Charles’s proclamation of 22 September, for 
instance, with a protestation printed at Edinburgh the same day, which fur- 
ther clarified their political position. This was likely penned by Henderson 
and drew a clear distinction between the National Covenant and any other 
covenants that might be promulgated in Scotland in future, blamed the king’s 
ecclesiastical reforms for the political, religious, and social turmoil, con- 
demned episcopacy and repeated calls that the upcoming General Assembly 
should be free from Crown interference. The protestation also stated that 
those who had subscribed the National Covenant should not be made to sign 
any others and that no future covenants should be prejudicial to the February 
version.9” It is only at this stage that we see Henderson shaping the February 
Covenant into a distinct ideological platform. This dialogue played itself out in 
public, primarily at Edinburgh’s market cross, although a royal proclamation 


93 Hamilton Papers, 3; MacKenzie, “Restoring the Nation?,’ 75; [The marquis of Hamilton] to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, 7 June 1638, NRS, GD406/1/553, cited in James, ‘This Great 
Firebrand’, at 126. 

94 Baillie, Letters 2, 65. 

95 Macinnes has suggested that the Aberdeen Doctors’ counter-arguments provided the 
opportunity for Hamilton to put the King’s Covenant forward as an alternative to the 
National Covenant. See Macinnes, Covenanting Movement, 185. But Hamilton may also 
have been attempting to take advantage of the wider controversy evident in Scotland by 
September. 

96 Charles by the Grace of God, 2, 4; RPC 7, 64-66; MacKenzie, “Restoring the Nation?,” 68-70. 

97 Protestation of the Noblemen, 1-28. 
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was also announced in Glasgow on 29 November in a bid to influence opinion 
there during the General Assembly. Stewart has argued that the Crown had 
already lost the battle for public opinion fought between royal proclamations 
and the Covenanters’ protestations as early as March 1638, which suggests that 
Charles was still clinging to largely ineffective methods of communication by 
December.°® Attempts have recently been made to rehabilitate Charles’s han- 
dling of the Scottish crisis, although it is difficult to do so for a king who wrote 
to Hamilton on u June saying: “Flatter them [the Covenanters] with what 
hopes you please [...] your chief end being now to win time, that they may not 
commit public follies until I be ready to suppress them.’99 


4 Conclusion 


These debates and crystalizing political factions were carried into the 1638 
Glasgow General Assembly, despite the Covenanters’ attempts to manage 
attendance (see Figure 24.3). 10° The pivotal moment at the Assembly was 
Hamilton’s departure on 28 November. The majority of royalist supporters left 
with him, handing the Covenanters the decisive political advantage and virtual 
carte blanche to pass the key votes outlawing episcopacy, the Perth Articles 
and a series of (“pretended”) General Assemblies since 1616, seen as episcopa- 
lian and Erastian.!© As we have seen, they also took the opportunity to crack 
down on political and religious debate, following 9 months of unprecedented 
domestic controversy. In large part, this had been created by the National 
Covenant. The inherent ambiguity of the document, a result of the disputed 
traditions of bonding and subscription to confessions of faith that lay at its 
heart, the broad range of constitutional resistance theories and intellectual 
ideas that influenced it, and the Covenanters’ direct confrontation with the 
Crown from which it emerged all allowed the Covenant to be interpreted in 
different ways. This increased division and spurred new social groups to polit- 
ical action throughout 1638. There is evidence here of what might be termed 


98 Stewart, Rethinking, 75-76. 

99 King Charles to Hamilton, u June 1638, in Burnet, Memoirs of the Lives, 70 for quotation. In 
response to Kishlansky’s attempts to rehabilitate Charles’s handling of the Scottish crisis, 
this point is made by Goodare: “Debate: Charles 1.” Cf. Kishlansky, “Charles 1.” For a posi- 
tive view of Hamilton, see also MacKenzie, “Restoring the Nation?” 

100 Mason, “Aristocracy, Episcopacy,” 19-22; Campbell, “Episcopacy in the Mind of Robert 
Baillie,” 40. 

101 Acts of the General Assembly, 31; Baillie, Letters 1, 142-143. 
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Scotland’s early modern “public sphere” in action. Historians have recently 
begun to debate how far the National Covenant was a watershed moment in 
the emergence of a public sphere in Scotland.!°? Laura Stewart, in particu- 
lar, has applied to 17th-century Scotland some of the arguments advanced by 
Peter Lake, Steven Pincus and Tim Harris inter al. in favour of an English, post- 
Reformation, public sphere relieved of teleological “Habermasian baggage” 
(such as an association with Marxist or whiggish notions of economic or social 
“improvement,” nascent political liberalism, and the rise of the bourgeoisie).!03 
In this interpretation, “a range of contemporary media (performance in the 
pulpit, on the stage, and on the scaffold; print; manuscript; and, of course, 
word of mouth)” were used by “a variety of different groups” to contend in pub- 
lic “for the attention, support, and, in certain cases, the money and patronage 
of a wide range of differently constituted but also overlapping publics.”!"4 This 
chapter has shown that, while great care must be taken in applying this model 
to Scotland, something similar was happening there in 1638. We have seen 
that Scottish intelligentsia and religiously committed elites (for the evidence 
suggests that it was always such elites leading these debates) used extempore 
preaching, print, tracts circulated in manuscript, proclamations, protestations, 
public debates and, perhaps most importantly for the purposes of this chapter, 
enthusiastic public subscription to covenants accompanied by a vital perform- 
ative element, in an unprecedented attempt to influence public opinion. Much 
of this serves to support Stewart’s arguments. As Lake has noted for England, 
it also seems clear that those participating in these debates presumed to win 
them outright; they did not see this new climate of controversy becoming the 
normative state of affairs.!?5 Hence, the Covenanters moved quickly to stifle 
such debate at the Glasgow General Assembly. Their success over the next 
twelve years in restricting debate and placing the National Covenant at the 
centre of political action and discourse was one of the most important ways 
that they conferred legitimacy upon their regime.!06 


102 A coherent case for a public sphere has been advanced by Laura Stewart, Rethinking, ch.1 
and 2, and Stewart, “Introduction: Publics.” This has been challenged by inter al. Spurlock, 
“Review.” 

103 Lake and Pincus, “Rethinking the Public Sphere”; Lake, “Publics and Participation,’ 838; 
Harris, “Publics and Participation”; Habermas, Structural Transformation. 

104 Lake, “Publics and Participation,” 838. 

105 Ibid., 848. 

106 Stewart, Rethinking, ch. 6; Spurlock, “State, Politics and Society,” 365. 
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FIGURE 24.3 Venue of the Church of Scotland General Assembly which adopted presbyterian 
polity in 1638: High Kirk of Glasgow (St Mungo’s Cathedral), image of 1867 photo 
of central pulpit, choir, medieval screen or pulpitum, and nave by Thomas 
Annan, Photographs of Glasgow, ed. A. Forbes, shelf-mark: AB.2.217.02 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND, WITH PERMISSION 
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CHAPTER 25 
Britain Reformed: Competing Visions, 1527-1641 


Arthur H. Williamson 


1 Conflicted Britons: Two Scottish Radicalisms, 1527-1567 


Between 1527 and 1567 two radical visions emerged for fundamentally trans- 
forming Scotland. Both were deeply religious and at the same time genu- 
inely revolutionary. One arose with the Reformation; the other soon became 
anchored within its core ideas, notably, as we will see, through the manifold 
efforts of Andrew Melville (1545-1622) and his associate, David Hume of 
Godscroft (1558-ca. 1630). Reform of the Church was understood as entailing 
far reaching social and institutional reform. Many of the projected changes will 
strike us as modern, in some respects anticipating the Enlightenment, yet we 
will go far wrong to think of them as in any way secular. Both became framed 
within Reformation eschatology and their programmes were seen as holding a 
prominent place within the final stages of the Protestant master narrative: the 
decline of the Apostolic Church, followed by the rise of the papal Antichrist, 
and now in the final struggle between Christ and the false faith during the lat- 
ter days of the world. Both also looked variously to the creation of some kind 
of “Britain” embracing all the peoples of the British Isles. And yet, for all that, 
the Scotland they imagined differed drastically, embodying elements seen at 
the time as incompatible with one another. The two existed in tension well 
into the following century. 

The first of the two Scotlands arose out of the social revolution that found 
its origins in the 1530s with the Henrician Reformation and Thomas Cromwell; 
it climaxed during what is often called the “Edwardian Moment,’ Edward 
vi’s brief rule from 1547 to 1553. That revolution envisioned the creation of a 
restored British commonwealth, a project undertaken outstandingly by the 
Lord Protector, Somerset, and the Edinburgh merchant James Henrisoun (d. 
pre-1570). Their prospective Britain included great hopes of playing a central, 
indeed prophetic, role in the Reformation’s triumph and the culmination of 
the sacred drama. The potential status of this emerging British state grew 


1 Williamson, Apocalypse Then. 
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further still in the wake of Emperor Charles v’s decisive defeat of the Lutheran 
Schmalkaldic League at Mühlberg in 1547. 

Its competitor initially looked to a Franco-Britannic empire and found its key 
theoretician in Hector Boece (ca.1465-1536) and his vastly influential Scotorum 
historia (1527). That vision became reformulated during the supercharged 1560s 
as the Athenian “free state” of George Buchanan (1506-1582). The importance 
of the Scotorum historia is hard to overstate. Perhaps unexpectedly, the struc- 
ture of Boece’s thought, though not his fabulous history, would go on to shape 
the thinking of such key intellectual and religious figures as John Napier of 
Merchiston (1550-1617) and Robert Pont (1524-1606), in addition to Melville, and 
Hume. Boece and Buchanan were Erasmian humanists rather than Protestants, 
but Buchanan became a Protestant and a member of the Scottish Kirk by 1563 
and subsequently its moderator (1567). He was deeply involved with the French 
Huguenots and wrote his major political works from a Reformed perspective. In 
the end, the competing visions of Scotland were competing Protestant visions. 


2 Scotland Refounded 


To begin with the “Edwardian Moment,’ Ethan Shagan, Andy Wood and a 
good many others have identified and variously analysed the remarkable 
social radicalism, experimentation, and indeed a deeply spiritual utopian- 
ism that emerged with Somerset's Protectorate and persisted in attenuated 
form throughout Edward v1’s reign. Although considerable dispute continues, 
Shagan’s work in particular has shown first, how the discourse for Church reform 
could extend to wide-reaching social and legal change, and second, how these 
lines of thought emerged dramatically during the 1549 confrontation with the 
Norfolk rising. On the one hand, the Protector could envision amazing levels 
of popular participation in politics and policy-making, and actually asked the 
armed Commons that they “quitelie deuise suche meanes and ways as maye 
best avaunce the redresse of yor griefs.” He could even ask that they send “vpp 
suche names as be required by them” to serve on boards reviewing enclosures. 
Yet at the exact same time, he also all but reflexively appealed to the traditional 
notions of natural hierarchy deriving from the order of nature, the Great Chain 
of Being. They “being the foote” must “in all things obey the heade.” It was not, 
he declared, “mete that the foote wch hath no direccion ... wthout the heade” 
to undertake decisions of governance. They and everyone could only abhor 
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this “vnnaturall order of life.”* Thus there existed a deep fissure within elite 
reformist thought: on one hand, long-standing medieval notions of status and 
authority were supplanted in arresting ways; on the other, their grip never fully 
relaxed, never became completely marginalized. The Christian community 
confronted the medieval order, only to coexist in a state of ongoing tension. 

Now all of this is reasonably well known. Less well known is that this fissure 
extended to Anglo-Scottish relations. “Britain,’ we need to recognize, did not 
figure at all as incidental, but rather as integral to the reform project and its 
core aspirations. British visions did not comprise a destructive distraction, but 
an underlying assumption. The importance of this has yet to be fully recog- 
nized. From an early date the English Reformation became a British under- 
taking, definingly so by 1547. For the Edwardians, the late-antique Germanic 
invasions had led to a spiritual and social Saxon Yoke, rather than the Norman 
Yoke we know from the 17th century. And that Britain was a free society, one 
that comprised the entire archipelago. Its restoration was necessarily part of 
recovering the true faith. 

As a result, the Edwardians could approach Anglo-Scottish relations as 
manifesting Protestant solidarity and effective equality. Still, simultaneously 
the instinctive assumption of English superiority and the suzerainty of the 
English Crown also never fully relaxed. Conflicted social thought formed part 
of the same intellectual structure as the conflicted attitudes towards the north- 
ern realm. It can hardly surprise us that Stephen Alford has described William 
Cecil’s attitude toward Scotland as “almost Orwellian” and even as “schizoid”? 

If Church reform lay at the heart of Edwardian purposes, economic change 
lay close to that heart, even more so than political participation, “popularity,” 
and civic ideals. One central preoccupation lay in economic development, 
lines of thought that would eventually issue in the advent of political economy. 
Another found expression in concern for the economic well-being of the non- 
elite. Both would lead to an extensive literature. And both had an emphatically 
British dimension, and outstandingly a Scottish one. 

It is in this context that we need to consider James Henrisoun and Edward 
Seymour, the Lord Protector. That the Edwardians could adopt with at least half 
their minds an egalitarian vision of Britain constituted no small achievement, 
unprecedented under Henry VIII or at any medieval moment and we need 
to avoid viewing these events through the greying lenses of early 21st-century 


2 Shagan, “Protector Somerset and the 1549 Rebellions,’ 54, 59, 60. 
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cynicism. For the assumption of the superiority of the English Crown reached 
deep into England’s political culture. 

Buttressed by the centuries-old fabulous history of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(d.1154/5), it altogether permeated the realm’s legal and literary discourse. 
The enduringly influential De laudibus legum Anglie [In praise of the laws of 
England] (ca.1468-1471) by Chief Justice John Fortescue (ca.1397-1479) simply 
claimed and with no evident malice that Scotland “was formerly in subjection 
to England as a duchy,’ and then had somehow slipped away to grow into a 
kingdom structured on the English pattern.+ Nothing in the least tendentious, 
it was as natural as the air he breathed. John Skelton’s (ca.1463-1529) near con- 
temporaneous poetry made the same point, albeit with a great deal of malice. 
The prospect of egalitarian union cut totally against the southern grain, the 
common way thinking. Just as the Reformation promised to overcome social 
division, so might it overcome ethnic division. 

That would prove a steep climb. For if the south instinctively posited 
Scotland’s inferiority, no less reflexively did the north deny it. Scots fabulous 
history inverted the English variety; against Brutus of Troy came Gathelos of 
Athens. Scots literary tradition confronted southern claims with a ferocity that 
fully matched Skelton’s. Most recently, Blind Hary’s Wallace (ca.1476-1478) had 
narrated the struggle of William Wallace (d.1305) against Edward I and “our 
ald ennemys of Saxonys blud,” and in terms which some modern historians 
have deemed racist. And the Wallace appeared in print in 1508, one of the first 
texts produced at Scotland’s inaugural press. It would enjoy an enormous run 
of publication throughout the century and beyond. 

But by far the most looming assertion of Scottish autonomy lay in Hector 
Boece’s massive compilation of Scottish historical traditions, the 1527 Scotorum 
historia. Here, in Livian Latin, was the authoritative statement of the Scottish 
experience. Speaking to a European stage, it would feature in no less than 
Jean Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem [Method on the 
easy comprehension of history] published in 1566, and subsequently in the 
Huguenot monarchomach Discours politiques des diverses puissances establies 
de Dieu au monde [Political speeches of various powers established by God in 
the world] of 1574. 

James Henrisoun’s An Exhortacion to the Scottes addressed, and in large 
part sliced through, the problem of these incompatible pasts.® Prepared in 


4 Fortescue, De laudibus (X111), 32-33. 

5 Royan, “Writing the Nation,” 704; Goldstein, The Matter of Scotland, 222-223, 232- 234; cf. 
Goldstein, “Blind Hary’s Myth,” 70-82. 

6 Henrisoun, Exhortacion, 207-236. 
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the summer of 1547 to be distributed in Scotland with the Protector’s invading 
armies, the pamphlet urged Scots to abide by the 1543 Treaty of Greenwich 
through which the marriage of the child King Edward vi and the infant 
Princess Mary would bring about a new and restored British commonwealth. 
Daringly, Henrisoun argued that both Scots and Englishmen derived from 
the same British “stock.” Scots and Englishmen had settled in Britain at the 
end of the antique era and of course, there were differences, but these were 
not decisive: the British ancestry of the original inhabitants remained domi- 
nant, shaping the identity of subsequent settlers. The British project would be 
undertaken by people who were actually Britons. So much for the racial-ethnic 
preoccupations of Blind Hary’s Wallace! 

Henrisoun then went on to dispatch Boece’s Scotorum historia. Boece’s fab- 
ulous tales collapsed on inspection into manifest absurdity: grand Latinity, 
perhaps; grotesque history, definitely. The travel narratives of both Brutus and 
Gathelos were intellectually embarrassing and morally contemptible. Britons 
had always lived in Britain, and there was nothing shameful about being an 
aborigine. The conflicting mythologies vanished with the full range of medie- 
val falsehoods. 

Yet Henrisoun faced a problem. For juridical reasons and reasons of natural 
hierarchy, there simply had to have been an original British commonwealth, 
indeed an ur- British kingdom. That is, acommonwealth autonomous from all 
other authority, and one, rather like Israel, that carried the promise of what 
would be realized in the latter days. It simply would not do for the primor- 
dial British world to be comprised of disorganized Celtic tribes, for that could 
only imply barbarism. The Great Chain of Being mandated monarchy; the legal 
claims of the Reformation mandated a coherent, integrated polity. 

The Edwardian argument imagined the original British kingdom fragment- 
ing and thereby laying itself open to conquest, initially by Julius Caesar. The 
only available account of the British order was Geoffrey of Monmouth’s story 
of Brutus. This had to be at least broadly true, once shorn of its Virgilian accre- 
tions and the ridiculous travelogue. The point, however, was not the superior- 
ity of the southern Crown, but the authenticity and integrity of Britain itself. 
Even so, the regal status of the south was of less consequence once people 
realized that they were all Britons anyway. 

The Edwardian British vision therefore entailed an extraordinary act of 
imagination. Unfortunately, modern scholarship has largely failed to recog- 
nize this. But, worse still, modern scholarship has also failed to recognize that 
the most prominent Edwardian British literature looked not only to religious 
reform but simultaneously to economic development and social transforma- 
tion. Contemporaries would have separated these from one another only with 
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the greatest reluctance. The triumph of the authentic faith meant the restora- 
tion of Britain; the overthrow of the corrupt Church (led by divisive Scottish 
bishops) meant the reordering of the corrupt society that it had supported. 
This dimension runs from Henrisoun’s Exhortacion of the summer of 1547 to 
the Protector’s famous Epistle of February 1548, to Henrisoun’s unpublished 
“Godly and Golden Book” of July 1548. Social radicalism was, crucially, a 
spiritual phenomenon and very much at the same time a British phenomenon 
in every sense of the term. 

The sweeping scale on which such social reorganizing was expected seems 
difficult to overstate. As Henrisoun put it in 1548, “we shall do not lesse ... 
then Romulus did for the first inhabitinge of Rome.”” The Scots Edwardians 
looked to the great legislator and thus, literally, to a refounding of society 
itself. Presumably, something similar would occur in south Britain as well. 
Accordingly, the true Church “as was ordered by the primitiyve Church & of 
cryste & of his apostells” would find restoration. 

This reinstitution would be undertaken “by avise of certane of the moste 
godly & prudente men of both realmes.’ Henrisoun does not specify who 
these “prudente men” would be, but clearly, they are not exclusively or even 
necessarily clergy, and we encounter an anticlerical edge running through 
the “The Godlie and Golden Book.” At another point, Henrisoun speaks 
petty treasons,” “theffess [thefts],” and “oppres- 
siouns” that arise from the “abhominable’” consistory courts where clergy “ar 
Iudges in all causes.” Significantly, however, Henrisoun wanted the coat of 
arms of “our Empire” to be the cross, as it had been in the time of the Britons, 
thereby eliminating any issues about English or Scottish emblems. But no 
less would there be a restitution of law. Just as in the days of Justinian law, 
the legal system on both sides of the border would find itself rationalized, 
systematized, and reformed. That also would be undertaken appropriately 
by the said “prudentes”. 


nu 


angrily of “popishe errors, 


The elision from Church reform to law reform, from Reformation to the 
refounding of society, is so close and immediate as to take away one’s breath. 
To focus narrowly then on doctrine, theological disputation, or Church gov- 
ernance simply misses the vitality and wide vision of the early Reformation in 
Britain. 

Specifically, these reforms would play out in Scotland (though presumably 
in England as well) in three broad ways. First, Scotland would undergo a rad- 
ical de- militarization. Henrisoun outlined in surprising detail how each level 


7 Henrisoun, “Godlie and Golden Book.” 
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of the aristocracy (once they “assured” and professed commitment to Britain) 
would become integrated into administration of the emerging British state. 
The upper aristocracy would also find their jurisdictions rationalized for better 
justice, and with the unstated implication that they became public servants 
of the commonweal. The lower aristocracy, often “broken men,” would receive 
office, benefices, places at court “after there [their] habilities.” The implication 
was Clear: except for coastal defence, the era of the tower house and the citadel 
was drawing to a close. 

Second, and concomitantly, Scotland would undergo what we can only call 
a massive proto-industrialization. The Protector’s government would pay one 
hundred craftsmen “of all sortes” for three years to upgrade Scottish indus- 
tries: to teaching Scots how to finish wool, skins, and hides for export, to devel- 
oping new mines, iron mills, sawmills, weaving, and a great deal more. As these 
mines would apparently be located in western Scotland (Henrisoun probably 
has the Leadhills of Lanarkshire in mind), so he envisioned constructing a 
massive canal that would “draw the Weste and Easte sees together.” At the same 
time, the English government would also sponsor a hundred fishing ships, fully 
equipped, along with one hundred expert fishermen, to train Scots exploit the 
“ryche fyshenges that [now] straungers gettes the holl profittes of” The new 
fishing industry would find further support through the construction of stra- 
tegic harbours. 

Third, and no less axial to Henrisoun’s grand vision would be the elevation of 
the Scottish peasantry. Made secure through long-term tenures and protected 
from unfair clerical taxation, the Scottish husbandman could now plan ahead 
(“make policy” in Henrisoun’s words) resulting in social justice and rational 
agriculture. In the process Scottish farmers would be freed from “black mailles” 
and other such landowner shakedowns. Still more, an independent peasantry 
meant that they were less subject to local elites and thereby less constrained 
to participate in local feuding. A free peasantry could only underwrite a de- 
militarized Scotland. 

In the new Scotland, the new British Scotland, industry supplanted chiv- 
alry; commercial society subverted heroic society, and at its heart Apostolic 
(“British”) Christianity overthrew anti-Christian darkness. Henrisoun would 
altogether shift the foundations of the Scottish world. Like Romulus’s found- 
ing of Rome indeed! Yet the emergent order would prove at once political and 
soteriological — saving in the fullest sense. 
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3 Scotland “Republican” 


Hector Boece’s Scotorum historia encountered severe criticism early on from 
John Leland, Humphrey Lhuyd and William Camden in England, and of course 
James Henrisoun in Scotland. In more modern times, scholars have long dis- 
missed it, occasionally with gleeful derision, now becoming a centuries-old 
tradition running from Thomas Innes (1662-1774) to Hugh Trevor-Roper (d. 
2003). Yet looking beyond its fabulous narrative, the structure of the work pen- 
etrated deeply into Scottish political culture and has proven seminal indeed. 
Modern scholars have failed to recognize the implications of Boece’s ongoing, 
implacable hostility to the ancient Roman Empire. Characterized by imperial 
“proude insolence,” these would-be “Lordis of the Warld” were “maist avari- 
cious theiffis and reiffaris [thieves and robbers] of realmes.’ Their empire grew 
“be violat faith,” promoted through “vane fellowship and gile,” attacking with 
no justification beyond “corruppit malice.” The Scots were constantly (if not 
always successfully) at war with the evil empire. It might surprise us to learn 
that Scottish troops served with the Visigoth Alaric in his famous assault on the 
imperial city. Scotland had proven integral to the fall of Rome.® 

Although he does not specifically comment on contemporary politics, 
Boece’s continuous drumbeat against “the lords of all the world” could only 
have caused him to condemn the prospect in the latter days of a prophetic uni- 
versal empire under the Habsburgs. In this respect he was surely at one with 
his sometime colleague, Desiderius Erasmus. 

Instead, Scotland had sustained itself over a truly vast period of time through 
a severely abstemious military and civic virtue upheld by the Scottish aristoc- 
racy. Scottish kings had led that aristocracy against foreign invaders, would- 
be imperialists, primarily Roman and then English. Scotland’s kings, however, 
often proved decadent and corrupt and the nobles consequently acted against 
them, thereby preserving the autonomy of the realm. This civic-military vir- 
tue characterized both the Highlands and the Lowlands, giving the kingdom a 
coherence that had not been a part of Scotland’s medieval chronicles. Perhaps 
surprisingly, despite the kingdom's unity and fierce autonomy, Boece never- 
theless believed that the peoples of the British isles (or “Albion”) formed an 
oikoumené of common outlook and interest and might best come together in 
some form of single polity.? 


8 Ihave adopted John Bellenden’s rollicking Scots rendering of Boece’s text rather than Dana 
Sutton’s closer if less energized translation. See Boece, History and Chronicles 1, 79, 88, 90, 97, 
102, 252-253 and passim. Cf. Boece, Scotorum historiae / History of the Scots. 

9 Boece, History 1, xxvi; cf. Boece’s original Scotorvm historiae, f. V.a.22-26. 
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The great threat to Scottish, indeed British, virtue came from the corrupting 
influence of “luxury,” outstandingly in the form of food, drink, and apparel. 
Such corruption had been introduced at times by Scottish kings influenced 
from the south, even well-meaning ones like Malcolm and James 1. But lux- 
ury primarily arrived through commerce. The most consistently “virtuous” 
parts of Scotland (moderns might say, the most “authentic”) were found in the 
Highlands, areas least affected by the alien commodities brought in by com- 
mercial activity. 

Upholding that virtue against the corruption introduced by both Crown and 
commerce fell to the nobility and allied elites. It implied an active, if at times 
violent, engagement with political decision-taking and policy. That engage- 
ment was clearly crucial to Scottish survival, indeed to what it meant to be 
Scottish at all. Boece does not say it directly, but the Scotorum historia strongly 
suggests that the spread of corruption linked with the coming of hereditary 
succession and the rise of royal authority. As Scottish virtue weakened, the 
Scottish monarchy strengthened. 

Roger Mason and J.H. Burns have gone so far as to portray the Scotorum 
historia as promoting “quasi-republican values.”!? This claim is persuasive, and 
as a result we discover ourselves in the unexpected situation of republicanism 
being allied, even integral to anti-commercialism. Abstemious virtue together 
with military and civic capacity find themselves undermined by economic 
activity, and certainly by James Henrisoun’s industrializing programme. 

To be sure, Boece’s republicanism was significantly qualified. To say that 
Scotland was resolutely autonomous, never conquered, at no point con- 
strained to pay tribute, and continuously self-governing, does not preclude 
the realm’s integration into overarching structures. To say that a civic-minded 
nobility corrected kings and might even play a decisive role in guiding pol- 
icy, did not detach Scotland from larger authority. For the Scottish kingdom, 
however autonomous locally, found itself folded into the auld alliance and an 
element emphatically part of the French world. Scotland’s lion rampant (see 
Figure 25.1), Boece insisted, said it all. Originally, the red lion appeared against 
the gold field. But with the French connection, originating (putatively) with 
Charlemagne, that lion became surrounded by a double tressure, flecked at 
junctures with the French fleur-de-lys. Scotland’s identifying emblem “was 
than armit with the lily and riches of France, and confederat with the samin 
perpetually” Heavy meaning indeed, for the realm’s sovereignty thereby 
became folded within French authority; French protection enclosed the 


10 Mason, Kingship and Commonweal, 138. 
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FIGURE 25.1 Traditional Scottish lion rampant “contained” within a double tressure flecked 
with the French fleur-de-lis. Legendary association of tressure with auld alliance 
and Charlemagne 
WIKIMEDIA COMMONS LICENSE CC BY-SA 3.0 


Scottish “common weal.’ That “common weal” (respublica) sheltered within 
this larger body. 

Boece never for a moment lost sight of the larger European order, an order 
from which Scotland never fully departed. Here again Boece’s Scotland dif- 
fered decisively from Henrisoun’s. For Henrisoun’s British Scotland was pro- 
foundly independent, indeed juridically autonomous as Boece could not have 
imagined. At the same time, it would be commercially linked to the Continent 
in ways Boece could not have approved. 


4 Revolutionary Scotland 


Hector Boece attracted a large number of followers in Scotland, but none as sig- 
nificant as George Buchanan. Buchanan adopted Boece’s notion of the British 
oikoumené, which eventually led him to an analysis of the Celtic languages 
that now seems to have been two centuries ahead of its time." No less did he 
share Boece’s resolute contempt for the Roman Empire. Again, like Boece, he 


11 Williamson, Scottish National Consciousness, 122-124. 
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was particularly hostile to Julius Caesar. Caesar, who betrayed the republic, 
served as an exemplary contrast to the legendary Codrus, traditionally the last 
king of Athens who sacrificed himself to save the city and political life. In his 
poetry, Buchanan complained: 


On his country’s behalf Codrus hurls himself on the foe’s drawn swords, 
Against his country’s peace Caesar brought flames and the weapons 

of war. 
Codrus strengthened his country’s laws by shedding his own blood. 
Caesar made himself rich by spilling the blood of his countrymen. 


Buchanan rather daringly went on to spurn the imperial iconography so widely 
adopted by contemporaneous European kings: “Today there’s not a king who 
vaunts himself in the name of Codrus./ One and all want to be called Caesar.” 
Buchanan went further still, celebrating Brutus and his act of tyrannicide. In 
liminary verses prefacing Marc-Antoine de Muret’s Latin tragedy, Julius Caesar, 
Buchanan declared: 


Such great virtue was there deep-seated in the heroic soul of Brutus, 
When pious daggers were given him on behalf of his country, 

And even though Fortune, sometimes envious of bright beginnings, 
Scattered his bones on Philippi’s field, 

He comes to life again, greater after death, by [Muret’s]drama.! 


The image of the “pious daggers” (see Figure 25.2) surely derives from the 
antique celebratory coin minted soon after the assassination; it was well 
known in the Renaissance and frequently reproduced in elegant coins and 
medals. The Phrygian cap of the freed slave and the daggers that made lib- 
eration possible would echo down to the era of the democratic revolutions. 
Brutus had already acquired a signal place within radical thought in the ear- 
lier 16th century, and Buchanan became one of its most prominent exposi- 
tors. Centrally important, the pietas associated with the daggers indicates the 
spirituality informing the act, and more generally the spirituality inherent 
within politics itself. Following Aristotle, Buchanan found political life to be 
the highest form of human association, and the sole venue through which an 
individual could realize his full humanity. It is in this context that we need 
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FIGURE 25.2 EID MAR Silver denarius, Phrygian or liberty cap with two daggers, celebrating 
Julius Caesar's assassination and the liberation in 44 BC of the Roman Republic. 
Buchanan saw the daggers as “pious” and the assassination as a spiritual act. 
FITZWILLIAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, WITH PERMISSION 


to understand Buchanan’s conversion to Protestantism (and his subsequent 
serving as Moderator of the Church of Scotland), a conversion that was nei- 
ther incidental nor a matter of convenience. Rather, Buchanan’s Christianity, 
in its Protestant humanist articulation, comprised a civil religion, render- 
ing redemptive the citizen’s selfless decision-taking for the public good. For 
Buchanan, classical “pietas” with its emphasis on “virtue” as an expression of 
civic capacity flowed seamlessly into Christian “piety.” It was what Loris Petris 
has described in contemporaneous French politics as “un évangélisme civil.” 
A narrow focus on doctrine and ecclesiology can only distort the Scottish 
Reformation. 

Buchanan thoroughly embraced Boece’s hostility to empire in the ancient 
world and went on to extend it to the contemporary spectacular expansion 
of European empire from the Iberian peninsula. Empire, Buchanan came to 
believe, was incompatible with civic life, indeed subverted it, and thereby 
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incompatible with Christianity. Empire therefore proved subversive to the full 
realization of human potential. If it turned out a disaster for Europeans, it was 
also a disaster for the imperialized peoples, especially the peoples incorpo- 
rated into Portuguese Brazil. These settlements were Europe's great “shame.”!* 

What had prompted the growth of these great, actually perverse, structures? 
In large part, Buchanan insisted, sheer avarice had underlain European expan- 
sion. Avarice, greed, accumulation (that is, commerce) had led to these new 
empires. But it also exposed their moral and political weakness. What would 
happen to the great king of so many domains and with so many titles, “if the 
raging madness of war or the surging sea shuts down the pepper shop?” Well, 
the great king would “have to take out a loan or starve.” Buchanan not only 
indicted the Portuguese Empire, but he also humiliated it. João 111 (d.1557) 
would find himself living with that deeply unwelcome sobriquet: the grocer 
king. When Buchanan turned on Belchior Beleago (d.1579), a former colleague 
at the University of Coimbra who betrayed him to the Lisbon Inquisition, he 
adopted the same sort of language. Beleago was an intellectual fraud: he did 
not purvey truth in the university but vegetables in the marketplace. He could 
not work out a syllogism, but he could sell you a cucumber. It is no small irony 
that Buchanan shared this hostility to commerce with his Portuguese persecu- 
tors, though unlike them he lived happily with the problematic Jewish converts 
who were the Marranos. More important, there is no room at all for the kind of 
development that Henrisoun had urged so passionately. At the end of his life, 
when completing his great history of Scotland, the Rerum Scoticarum historia 
(1582), Buchanan paused to applaud Scotland’s King Alexander 111 in the 13th 
century who decreed that no Scot should engage in overseas trade. Although 
initially complained of as a grievance, it soon worked well for the realm. One 
of the reasons Buchanan thought possible for the failure of Scottish shipping 
was “ignorance of navigation.” His prescription proved precisely the opposite 
of James Henrisoun’s. Two different Scotlands, two different Protestantisms, 
two different worlds. 

Buchanan was certainly no obscurantist. Quite the contrary. He had fol- 
lowed Mary Stewart back to Scotland in late 1561. Yet within a year he had bro- 
ken with the House of Guise, the French connection, the Counter-Reformation, 
and with the queen. In Scotland he encountered a much different world from 
that inhabited by Hector Boece. Scotland was now a place of real revolution 
and direct action: in 1559-1560, Scotsmen had gathered in the shires, they 
enlisted with the Lords of the Congregation (led by aristocrats, to be sure, but, 
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as its name indicated, an association at once non-hierarchical and communi- 
tarian), and they had turned up in unprecedented numbers at the Reformation 
Parliament. Direct action was the key, and that, Buchanan’s verses indicated, 
extended even to tyrannicide. 

But who were actually entitled to take direct action? Who were capable of 
citizenship? Buchanan spoke to that question in his famous De jure regni apud 
Scotos dialogus [Dialogue on the law of kingship among the Scots], drafted in 
1567 on behalf of the revolution against Mary Stewart. To be sure, Buchanan 
pointedly declared that decisions about the public good should never be left 
to “the people as a whole” (universus populus). He went on to express the com- 
monplace misgivings about the imperita multitudo (ignorant multitude). 

Nevertheless, Buchanan set no inherent bar to participation: neither prop- 
erty, nor office, nor birth. Buchanan’s Brutus brought down Caesar not as a 
patrician, nor as a member of the Senate, nor yet as a landowner, but as a 
righteous citizen. If the aristocracy created policy, they needed to carry the 
populace (that is, the citizens) with them; thereby the populace inherently 
judged aristocratic decision-taking. In the end, as Roger Mason has pointed 
out, Buchanan has in mind the classical ekklésia, the assembly of adult males 
which had the ultimate decision-making power in the Greek state. Ekklesia 
can come close to being the people in arms who had formed the Lords of the 
Congregation. Buchanan seems to have reached the remarkable conclusion 
that citizens were simply those who behaved like citizens. 

The De jure regni enjoyed a unique status as both a learned and radical tract, 
eventually becoming one of the pillars within the Atlantic republican tradition. 
What made possible this transition from Boece’s contained conciliarism to 
what begins to look like republican politics was the shattering of larger frames. 
Through the events following 1559 Scotland began to appear a genuinely 
autonomous, self-directing and self-legitimating society. Buchanan emerges 
a moralist in this context, preoccupied with righteous decision-taking, rather 
than a man concerned with constituted bodies and juridical linkages. Though 
highly versed in the civil law, he was taken with oratory and rhetoric rather 
than constitutional foundations, decisions of value rather than decisions of 
procedure. It made for an altogether new political world. 

Buchanan’s achievement was extraordinary and multi-directional, its full 
dimensions only now beginning to be appreciated. Yet he also proved perhaps 
surprisingly traditional: military virtue was central to civic capacity; the chiv- 
alric became reworked into civic forms rather than obliterated; the aristocrat, 
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now a more sophisticated figure, remained in place. As with the rise of the 
polis itself in the antique world, aristocratic values shaped the assumptions 
of the polity. This political order differed profoundly from the Scotland James 
Henrisoun had sought to build. Two contrasting Reformation radicalisms con- 
fronted one another. 


5 From Civil Religion to Hebraic Commonwealth 


The prophetic at no point informed Buchanan's highly politicized spirituality. 
He spoke of the papal “Judas,” but not the Roman Antichrist. He denounced the 
Catholic clergy as “perverts” (cinaedi), sexual, political, and spiritual, but not 
as satanic agents at the end of days. Buchanan told the Lisbon Inquisition that 
he had come to reject apocalyptic prophecy early on, and we should probably 
take him at his word. The militancy of his Protestant commitment is not in 
doubt: he mocked the Mass in verses at once resolute and witty, he applauded 
the Huguenot assassination of Francois de Guise in 1563, and bitterly attacked 
Cardinal Charles de Guise and the entire Guise clan in what must be one of the 
angriest poems of the entire 16th century.!® That poem, the Satyra in Carolum 
Lotharingum Cardinalem [Satire on Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine] written 
shortly after his visit to France in 1565, forms in some ways the dark counter- 
point to the optimistic De jure regni — the disasters in France that contrasted 
with the hopeful revolution of 1567. 

Andrew Melville (1545-1622) would reorientate the great scholar’s political 
spirituality. Melville’s purpose was to integrate Buchanan’s Scottish history and 
his sacralised, virtuous citizen into an apocalyptic trajectory. His still-extant 
notes on his copy of Rerum Scoticarum historia indicate that Melville intended 
to pull together a religious account of the Scottish past. This line of thinking 
led not to an alternative history but to an (abortive) epic poem, the Gathelus. 
Its purpose, clear from the tiny fragments that survive, was to adopt Scottish 
origin myths and then follow on with Buchanan’s narrative to create a vision of 
Scotland’s mission and destiny.!’ Poetry provided an imaginary ground plot, as 
the English poet, Philip Sidney, had recently termed it. A poem could achieve 
the spirit and meaning of the past as no simple narrative could, and thereby a 
higher, more profound, and effectively more accurate truth. Melville envisioned 
the Scoto-Irish Celts and the Iberian Celts as the heirs to the Gaelic Abraham, 
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the eponymous (and legendary) founder: Gathelus. The Scoto-Irish Celts, in 
the figure of Isaac, embraced righteousness, believed in moderation, sup- 
ported shared governance. The Iberian Celts, in the figure of Ishmael, lived 
unbridled aggression, conquering an ever-expanding empire, reaching to 
the “high heavens.’ The latter culminated in the Spanish global empire, the 
former in the emerging British commonwealth. Ahead lay the final confron- 
tation, the apocalyptic struggle for the future of mankind, the realization of 
the historical redemption. Buchanan's redeeming civic virtue, anti-imperial- 
ism, and Protestant values now found themselves centrally located within the 
Reformation eschatology and the Protestant master narrative. 

Other state poetry, completed and published, included Melville's 
Stephaniskion [small garland]. Ad Scotiae regem, habitvm in coronatione regi- 
nae, a poem to the monarch celebrating Queen Anne’s coronation in 1590. In it, 
he spoke of “this great turning point of things.” The consolidation of the dynasty 
set the stage for James’s prophetic role: he was “destined to confront the hills 
and walls of Rome.’ “They shudder at the prospect of thy power, / Their deadly 
arms faltering in the foreknowledge of defeat.” Drawing on indigenous as well 
as scriptural prophecy, Melville added that the king would prove “the promised 
champion of the northern sky.”!8 Yet, emphatically, these great works would 
result from shared governance: the ruled were the “partners” (comites) of the 
ruler. James vı would rule “by the persuasion of his noblemen” rather than 
“according to his whim.” The lines palpably breathe the spirit of Buchanan’s 
Historia. Melville went further still, later adding that whether the king was 
“chosen by the people at large or whether succeeding to a hereditary throne” 
(the Stephaniskion declined to see any real difference between the two) the 
people still needed to be governed by consent, persuaded not compelled.!? The 
poem delighted James who ordered it printed. 

Subsequently, Melville celebrated the birth of Prince Henry in 1594 with 
the Principis Scoti-Britannorum natalia [On the birth of the Scoto-Britannic 
prince]. The poem looked to the creation of Britain, whose “Scoto-Britannic 
champions” would turn the tide against “the legions of Antichrist” and the 
Counter-Reformation. In thundering lines, the Natalia projected Henry’s 
Britain defeating both the Habsburgs and the papacy: triumphing over slip- 
pery Geryon, the many-provinced Spanish empire, darkening the dismal torch 
of the Roman Cerebus. Still, the Natalia concludes with Henry as “dear to his 
fellow-citizens,” who buries “the insolent spirit of Empire in its tomb.”?° The 
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poem not only appeared in Edinburgh, but Melville’s St Andrews colleague, 
William Welwood (d.1622), also secured its publication at The Hague in the 
Netherlands, making it a statement to the world. The prospective Britain would 
assume a vast reforming mission as its defining purpose. 

A great many Scots shared Melville's apocalyptic hopes for Britain. One of the 
more prominent, David Hume of Godscroft, developed these expectations in his 
1605 De unione insulae Britannicae [On the union of the island of Britain]. Hume 
echoed Melville’s imagery as he declared to James: 


Don't be irresolute about waging war against Italy [sc. Rome], causing him 
to tremble who has made the whole world tremble, now the shame and dis- 
honour of Christendom. He is rightly known as Cerebus for his triple crown, 
as the beast of seven heads, as the whore who made kings his drunken vas- 
sals. Now these very kings, with you leading them onwards, are about to 
divest him of his plunder.”! 


Britain would lead all Europe in a great act of Reformation, a great act of liber- 
ation, thereby realizing Protestant eschatology and human destiny. Hume went 
on to indicate that the struggle would extend to the other great Antichrist, the 
Ottoman Empire. Britain then found itself at the core of the historical redemp- 
tion, and that redeemed world would prove a civic one.?? 

Melville, Hume, and the radical presbyterians did more than simply adopt 
Buchanan's ideas, and then locate them within the linear process of the apoca- 
lypse. They also reoriented his thought and Judaized it. Buchanan wrote 
hugely popular paraphrases of the Psalms and composed two Latin dramas 
based on biblical narratives, yet he did not believe that ancient Hebrew soci- 
ety held political relevance for the modern world. God governed ancient 
Israel directly, unlike all other human polities which were founded on pop- 
ular sovereignty.?? Accordingly, he rarely references David or Solomon as 
political examples. Moreover, modern Jews and Judaism generally had no 
particular interest for him. To be sure, he broke with the virulent and activ- 
ist anti-Judaism of his mentor, John Mair (1467-1550), and could at times live 
happily with Marranos and crypto-Jews. Yet he could still make cruel remarks 
about Jews in his poems. Further, he also insisted on severely contextualiz- 
ing Scripture, adopting Erasmus’s approach but pushing it well beyond its 
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intended purposes, threatening to make vast portions of the Bible drastically 
irrelevant.?+ Unexpectedly, however, Buchanan’s emphasis on context, on reso- 
lutely un-Christological readings, his ignoring standard proof-texts, notably in 
the Psalms, helped open the door to a new Old Testament. 

It is from this new perspective that we need to see the remarkable rise of 
philo-Semitism among the Scottish presbyterians (and English puritans) dur- 
ing the 1590s, and indeed the emergence of a Judeocentric Protestantism. In 
his puzzling poem “Antichristus,” Melville so strongly associates Roman his- 
tory with both Judaism and Christianity that he appears to link the Roman 
destruction of the second temple (70/71 A.D.) with the papal destruction of its 
Christian successor. At another point in the poem, he seemingly elides from 
Romulus’s murder of Remus to the crucifixion of Christ. 

Melville’s intense anti-Romanism suffused his Calvinian approach to the 
Old Testament and, focusing on Roman rather than Jewish guilt, may have 
come perilously close, at least indirectly, to exculpating the Jews of the ancient 
Christian charge of deicide. Moreover, there are hints (although no more 
than hints) that Melville’s determined critique of hierarchy extended to the 
oecumenical Nicene Council (325 A.D.) and pushed him towards unortho- 
dox theology. For Nicaea undoubtedly entrenched both bishops and imperial 
authority. Remarkably, Melville seems to have proclaimed himself an admirer 
of Arius, the great critic of Nicene orthodoxy on the Trinity. Or so Patrick 
Adamson (1536-1592), his former friend turned arch-nemesis, quoted him as 
saying (assertions Melville apparently never disowned). “Arius was a man of 
simple and austere holiness. Those who think he was a heretic are deceived.’ 
“Epiphanus and Augustine ought themselves to be accounted heretic when 
they condemn Arius as a heretic because he introduced simplicity (puritas) 
into the priestly office (ministerium) and said that bishop and presbyter are 
equal.” Perhaps revealingly, the Constantinian Adamson complained to the 
St Andrews presbytery that he heard Melville preach an unorthodox sermon 
about Christ’s birth.25 At this distance we cannot determine what Melville 
reportedly claimed, and we surely cannot find in Melville a proto-unitarian. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that Melville’s spirituality 
looked to the simpler, more Jewish world of the pre-Nicene Christianity. It cer- 
tainly led Adamson and others to denounce him as a new form of Kabbalist 
and “Talmudist.”26 
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Other presbyterian intellectuals moved in a similar direction, developing a 
deepening interest in the Old Testament, Jewish learning, and even contem- 
porary Jews. John Napier of Merchiston (1550-1617) emphasized the rabbinic 
“prophecy of Elias (Elijah)” by which the run-up to the end of days “appeared 
to be shortened.” He was conversant with a range of Jewish tradition, includ- 
ing angel magic. Robert Pont (1524-1601) cited the work of an extraordinary 
range of rabbis and knew the Jewish tradition of the two messiahs.?’ Following 
Melville, Hume looked to the pre-Nicene past and projected a reformed, 
British ecclesiastical polity founded on the “plain and simple principles of the 
early Jewish Church.” He went further still and specifically enjoined the Old 
Testament wisdom literature. Religion required “the truth and substantial real- 
ities,” what the Hebrews and the wisest people call “sound wisdom” (“tushi- 
yah,’ Hume used the Hebrew), rather than absurd images, statues, and the like. 
Being Jewish and “prudentissimus” were the same. The depth of this engage- 
ment with the Judaic tradition manifested itself in the extraordinary Hebrew- 
based name which Hume gave his son and heir: Anselcane. No Old Testament 
hero, no biblical figure at all, but a Hebraic motto identified Hume's child, 
deriving from a Hebrew phrase meaning, “He will do it, the merciful God.”28 

Buchanan's civic world now found a Jewish voice. The political tradition of 
Boece-Buchanan had become anchored within a Protestant eschatology and 
enveloped within a burgeoning philo-Semitism. What Israel had seen from 
afar, Scotland would walk. What Israel had promised, Scotland would realize. 
Liberation and salvation and, most interwoven of all, politics and the spirit 
transformed into integral elements of the grand redeeming narrative. 


6 Alternate Britannias at the 1603 Union of Crowns 


The differing vistas projected by Henrisoun-Somerset and by Boece-Buchanan 
played out in rich and complex ways during the years straddling the 1603 reg- 
nal union. The key figures are James vi and his political writings of the late 
15908, facing off against Hume of Godscroft and his remarkable De unione. 
Both had much in common. They were passionately committed to the crea- 
tion of Britain. They shared an abiding interest in the Protestant master nar- 
rative and the apocalypse as an organizing principle. In the later 1580s, James 
immersed himself in eschatology, producing two “Meditations” which adopted 
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a militant Protestant perspective, anticipated the future-oriented commentary 
of Napier and Melville, and envisioned Britain as the “beloued citie” — in ways 
that Somerset and Henrisoun would have applauded.?9 Even if James’s attrac- 
tion to this line of thought cooled after 1591 and especially after 1596, eschatol- 
ogy remained part of his intellectual make-up for most his adult life. And yet 
while the king’s Britain turned on [1 Chronicles:15] dynastic solidarity and the 
linkages deriving from it, Hume’s was on civic solidarity and the linkages of 
a common public good. Hume’s crusading vision remained at the forefront; 
James’s retreated into the intellectual backdrop. 

Hume, as we have seen, stood squarely in the Buchanan tradition, and 
indeed was long perceived as his intellectual heir. Unsurprisingly, he defended 
Buchanan angrily and extensively against the “mockery” (irrisio) of the English 
antiquary, William Camden. 

More directly, his De unione envisioned a citizens’ Britain in which there 
would be high levels of elite participation. Not only would Scots and Englishmen 
participate on a British Council and in a British Parliament, throughout the new 
realm there would also be regional councils, each one of which also contained 
both English and Scottish membership. Decisively important, a British self 
would then arise through political engagement. English and Scottish identities 
would fade as people created shared institutions, a shared politics, together 
actively formulating and realizing the public good. Hume never specifies the 
range of social groups he imagines as regularly taking part, though it clearly 
extends beyond the high aristocracy. Revealingly, Hume justifies his tract (even 
though he is “a private citizen with no official function in the commonwealth”) 
by declaring: “Nor does our country despise any citizen’s service. And this is 
a shared responsibility and [also] a rare thing in the annals of history.’3° The 
citizen, the patriot (a new term that Hume had been one of the first to apply 
to British politics), stood as the culmination of the Boece-Buchanan tradition, 
but, centrally, also as elements within a Hebraic and eschatological horizon. 

Further, the full range of Boece-Buchanan emerges clearly. Hume did sup- 
port the idea that there would be completely free trade between Scotland and 
England and that there needed to be a common currency. Yet his comments 
are brief and perfunctory, flowing rather from his preoccupation with unity 
and the creation of shared Britishness than from any concern for economic 
development.*! If commercial matters remain palpably marginal in the De 
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unione, at just this moment he may also have revealed his basic attitude in a 
related writing. Hume published a Latin poem, the Daphn-Amaryllis, a highly 
allegorical pastoral, as a companion piece to the De unione; this seemingly 
sought to parallel Edmund Spenser’s publication of the Faerie Queene with 
the accompanying A View of the Present State of Ireland in 1596. In the Daphn- 
Amaryllis, Hume provided “An Explanation of the Allegory” where at one point 
he notes that his line, “Fence in the upland pastures” should be read as mean- 
ing, “close all entryways to the realm ... by arming the fleet, forbidding imports 
&c.” This was the “most prudent counsel’; “if this be omitted, all else will be 
in vain.”32 Here we appear to encounter anti-commercialism fully worthy of 
Buchanan at his most strident. In verse, Hume may well offer us his underlying 
feelings and energies in ways unavailable through considered analytical dis- 
course and formal prose. Similarly, he looks to no great law code, no Justinian 
enactment. “The settlement of the legal question can be put off for the time 
being or even delayed indefinitely.” He agrees that “ten administrators” from 
each side (decemviri utruisque gentis) should make sure that the laws and legal 
procedures conform to the “common good” (omnium commodum), but oth- 
erwise things should operate the way they have.?3 Hume does indeed seek to 
supplant English and Scottish identities. But we do not encounter a whisper of 
Henrisoun’s persisting core of British ethnicity. Even so, we need to remember 
that Buchanan himself fully endorsed the idea of shared British purpose and 
broad commonality.?4 Most decisively, Hume is at one with Buchanan in their 
commitment to a defining political moralism rather than custom and juridical 
procedure. Spiritualized and engaged civic virtue created the person, no less 
would it create Britain. 

This dimension also emerges prominently in attitudes towards the Scottish 
Highlands. Buchanan had insisted, following Aristotle, that the highest form 
of human association occurred through political life. Only this relationship 
fully realized human potential and might be deemed “civilized.” As Buchanan 
famously put it in his Historia, he hoped to see Gaelic replaced by Latin (that 
is, the adoption of classical values), thereby turning clansmen into citizens, 
people who pursued the public good. “Are we then to be allowed to change 
nothing of our ancient ruggedness?” he expostulated.?5 


32 English transl. in Hume, Daphn-Amaryllis (1605), #5, Daphn-Amaryllis, 6. 
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Following this line of thought, Hume proposed introducing settlers from 
the south (initially, and daringly, Englishmen and then Scottish Lowlanders) 
into the sparsely populated regions of the Highlands and Islands. Here was a 
genuinely British project, one with quite explicit social objectives: “Let’s see 
the inhabitants there put aside their ill-will by slow degrees, their uncivilized 
way of life by the example [of the settlers], and little by little take on the aspect 
of humanity.’° Interaction with the civic world, encountering the exercise of 
virtue on behalf of the whole of society, would prove transforming — allowing 
people to find their humanity and achieve redemption. 

Ranged in direct confrontation with Buchanan and Hume stood Scotland's 
king, James v1. In late 1596 James broke his uneasy alliance with the Scottish 
presbyterians, worked determinedly to establish an authoritarian monarchy, 
and in the process ripped out a series of writings that became his signature 
works: the Daemonology (1597), the True Lawe of Free Monarchies (1598), and 
the Basilikon Doron (1599). Each of them sought to show that headship and 
hierarchy were inherent in the structure of nature and prescribed by God. 
There existed an underlying order to the universe that withstood all instability, 
all flux, all contingency, and certainly Scotland’s revolutionary past. His royal 
descent combined with both nature and grace to render his authority unques- 
tioned and irresistible; he answered to none but God. The great public oaths or 
bands (1581, 1590, 1596), increasingly termed covenants, were not for the future. 
Scotland’s two successful revolutions were an embarrassment, unnatural and 
deeply wrong. 

Yet James did not entirely discount the world of the citizen. Instead, he con- 
fronted the civic vocabulary by seeking to co-opt it and neutralize it. As he 
advised his son in the Basilikon Doron, the Stewarts were neither tyrants nor 
Machiavelli’s new princes, but legitimate rulers who do not invert “good lawes 
to serve only [their] private affections.’ The tyrant will “frame the common- 
weale euer to advance his particular.” He “will make vp his own hande vpon 
the ruines of the Republicke.” The young prince’s life, on the contrary, should 
“shine” forth virtue to the country “as was seene by the vertuous liues of the 
olde Romaines.’?” James prominently embraced the civic vocabulary, but in his 
society, there existed but one citizen. This served as the classical complement 
to Old Testament-based divine kingship. 

The king dissented from Buchanan-Hume in yet another respect, not as 
prominent certainly, not a feature in most accounts of his confrontation with 
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Andrew Melville and the presbyterians, but no less significant. When James 
gazed on Gaelic society in the Highlands and Islands, he saw barbarism, not 
unlike that of the American aborigines. At particularly splenetic moments, 
he denounced Highlanders as “cannibals,” deploring their “barbarous and 
deteastable form of living,” their “lascivious” manners. The solution arose not 
with a civic sense or a preoccupation with the larger social good that extended 
beyond the militarized kin structures of the region. Instead, civilization and 
public order would come from commerce, from “lawfull traffique and han- 
dling”; in these areas that meant fishing.3° Accordingly, James would endorse 
commercial settlements, most notably the Fife Adventurers and a port at 
Stornoway on the Hebridean Isle of Lewis, 1598-1609. This was precisely the 
sort of development urged during the summer of 1548. Even if we do not 
encounter the far-reaching economic and political vision imagined by the now 
long-forgotten James Henrisoun, here was exactly the kind of development he 
had in mind. And surely, we will need some daring to call “bourgeois,” such 
an august figure as his Britannic Majesty, King James vi and I. Yet commerce 
clearly drove civilization, softening manners and encouraging sociability. It 
was no accident that Fife Adventurers almost to a man became episcopalians 
rather than presbyterians.°9 James never saw himself as a latter-day Romulus. 
Nevertheless, both he and Hume looked to large-scale social transformations 
that would lay the foundations of civilization in their remote northern realm. 
Their routes to that end differed fundamentally, yet the two were also rooted in 
the debates of the earlier 16th century. 

Both these religious traditions would resurface with the mid-century 
Scottish Revolution. Beginning in 1637 Scotland witnessed an extraordinary 
spiritual upheaval intertwined with unprecedented popular direct action. Yet, 
as Laura Stewart has argued, the 1641 settlement curtailed large-scale partici- 
pation, looking to the attitudes of the Historia, rather than the De jure regni.* 
At the same time, fulsome apocalyptic expectations, looking back to the think- 
ing of the 1590s, underwrote the upheaval and projected a British vision. By 
1650, radical Covenanters such as John Hope of Craighall and James Hope of 
Hopeton along with a number of other Scots, adopted a competing apocalyp- 
tic and a competing British vision: one that looked to the English republic, 
sought economic recovery and proto-capitalist development, and breathed 
(unknowingly) the spirit of Henrisoun and Somerset.*! 


38 Hume, British Union, 27-30; Williamson, “George Buchanan,” 33-35. 
39 MacCoinnich, Plantation and Civility, chapter 3. 
40 Stewart, Rethinking the Scottish Revolution. 
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Both these streams of Reformation radicalism continued to shape Scottish 
political culture, eventually issuing in secularized forms with the advent of 
political economy and the coming of the democratic revolutions. 
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PART 10 


Perspectives Ancient and Modern 


CHAPTER 26 


History, Historiography, and “The Scottish 
Reformation” 


David Manning 


The historiography of the Scottish Reformation has turned a cor- 
ner. From the sixteenth right through to the twentieth century, the 
story was told by partisans ... The turn of the millennium has seen a 
new scholarly cohort ... These historians are guided by an avowedly 
British rather than a parochially Scottish perspective ... a curiosity 
about lived religion as well as theology and politics, and an eye to 
contingencies rather than monolithic “causes.” 


MARGO TODD, “Review,” 731. 


1 Introduction: Clio Unbound? 


During the first decade of the new millennium, it became de rigueur to char- 
acterize only the most recent historiography of the Reformation in Scotland 
as worthy of attention. This was not without good reason. Over the course of 
the late 20th century, a belated capacity within the discipline of history to 
transcend overt ideological bias (religious and secular) coincided with a bur- 
geoning diversification in foci and method to enrich studies of the topic in 
previously unimaginable ways. That said, a sagacious concern that “new chi- 
merical legends” might still replace “old ones” has given cause to temper any 
impulse for self-adulation.! Progress in historical enquiry is a curious beast 
and tales of vanquishing partisan foes invariably reveal a partisanship of their 
own, especially when it comes to such controversial matters as anti-parochial 
Britishness, or the hollowing out of theological belief to the anthropology of 
lived religion. Older historiography may be judged outmoded, obviously; but to 


1 Hazlett, The Reformation in Britain and Ireland, 1. 
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be overly dismissive of such work as a body of literature risks misunderstand- 
ing historiography qua historiography. 

To gain a deeper appreciation of what is at stake, it is worth considering 
the reception of Gordon Donaldson's The Scottish Reformation (1960). When 
it was first published, this book epitomized robust empirical research into 
select past states of Christianity. When re-issued in 1972, it was even trum- 
peted as “a truly historical account of the origins and progress of the Scottish 
Reformation based on research in the documents of the period.”? By this stage, 
however, such rhetoric was arguably symptomatic of a brooding existential cri- 
sis amongst those anglophone historians who had cultivated the practice of 
history as a form of dispassionate empirical enquiry to navigate their discipline 
between what they saw as the Scylla of dogma and the Charybdis of relativism. 
In this environment, the intellectual biography of Gordon Donaldson (1913- 
1993) rendered his credentials as an historian more complicated. Donaldson 
had undertaken doctoral research at the Institute for Historical Research, 
London, where his supervisor was John E. Neale (1890-1975), a notable “mod- 
ernist” beholden to the legacy of whiggish historiography. Donaldson went on 
to become a fervent advocate of Scottish history, but he was also an abiding 
British Unionist. He was an exacting and critical scholar of primary sources, 
but also a devout Christian, being an ex-presbyterian serving as a lay reader in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. In writing Donaldson’s obituary (Renaissance 
Studies 7, no. 3, 1993), the Edinburgh historian William Ferguson, begrudgingly 
acknowledged that the author of The Scottish Reformation was not immune 
to charges of religious and political bias. Despite a continued reverence for 
Donaldson's scholarship, the quotation at the head of this chapter shows that 
historians continue to send out mixed messages about what is (and is not) 
acceptable when it comes to negotiating the relationship between personal 
belief and methodological rigour in studying Christianity’s past. In sum, the 
ways in which empirical method is actioned and seen to be actioned in pursuit 
of “history” are more at the mercy of context-dependent representations of 
such activities than many practitioners would like to admit. 

This deceptively simple observation has the potential to turn what would 
otherwise be a generic historiographical review of “the Scottish Reformation” 
over la longue durée into something different and more profound. Rather than 
turn once again to that historiography of religious reform in Scotland which 
concerns matters of doctrine, ecclesiology, liturgy, preaching, etc., this chapter 


2 Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation, dustjacket blurb. See also Kirk, Her Majesty's 
Historiographer, esp. 92-114. 
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focuses on reforms in belief and belonging with respect to both Christian faith 
and the conceptualizing and writing of “history” from the 15th century to the 
present.? 

Contingent circumstances that became formative contexts for historio- 
graphical texts will be considered afresh. The kinds of insularity that some 
claim to see in Scottish studies will be challenged, as too will those tradition- 
ally perceived contrasts between the Scottish and the English Reformations 
which perpetuate narratives of the latter’s imagined superiority. An interdis- 
ciplinary sensitivity will lead to an enquiry that is newly attuned to the var- 
ied ideologies, languages, literary genres, and media through which narratives 
and arguments about the past have been constructed. Critical attention will 
be given to a synergistic relationship between constructions of confessional, 
political, national, and historical-cum-historiographical identity. And this will 
be assessed with respect to a chronological unfolding of reformations, which 
(with all the complexities of interpretative circularity) phased in and out of 
historiographical consciousness to affect (rarely without some sense of divine 
accreditation) representations of reformation in Scotland's past and present. 

This design works with inspirations, appropriations, adaptations, and com- 
binations of several interpretative paradigms including thick description, inter- 
textuality, book history, historical culture, and transtemporal history. The sig- 
nificance of the latter two is worth highlighting.* Historical culture has been a 
sub-disciplinary field of interest since the 1980s, yet it remains something of an 
outlier in Scottish/British historiography. Cognizing “history” as a cultural con- 
struct blurs the boundaries between academic and non-academic approaches 
to things past. This now has the potential to revitalise questions about how 
2ist-century historiography should re-engage with those interactions between 
the empirical and theoretical, material and immaterial, spiritual and tempo- 
ral that so characterized pre-modern ideas about history. The methodology 
behind transtemporal history, which must not be confused with transhistoric- 
ity, is still very much in its infancy and largely predicated upon recent interven- 
tions by the intellectual historian David Armitage. Critical thought is given to 
“episodes of contestation over meaning” stretching over centuries to give rise 
to a “serial contextualism” which enables new ways of thinking about “history 
in ideas.” The allure of this move lies not just in its capacity to reinvigorate the 


3 For an indication of the current state of relevant scholarship, see Manning, The Church of 
England; Mullan, “Writing the Scottish Reformation’; Heal, “Appropriating History.” 

4 For introductions see Woolf, “Disciplinary History and Historical Culture’, 1-25; Bloxham, 
Why History?, 1-15; and, Armitage, “What’s the Big Idea?”, 493-507. 

5 Armitage, “What’s the Big Idea?’, 499. 
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history of history, but in its hitherto unacknowledged potential to chart evo- 
lutions in religious belief and culture through time. What follows transcends 
that traditional approach to historiography that bifurcates “specialist” in-depth 
empirical studies and more “generalist” surveys of chronological breadth. And, 
crucially, it challenges students and scholars alike to be more reflective, undog- 
matic, and theoretically adept in their approach to studying the past. 

For the remainder of this chapter, thematic and paradigmatic concerns will 
be integrated within and layered through a chronologically structured text. 
An introductory section will set late-medieval Catholic historiographies in 
the context of much earlier forms of history writing and thinking. Thereafter, 
the discussion proceeds in unbroken prose with no unnecessary sub-headings 
so as not to burden the proceedings with loaded ideas about periodization. 
In finally being liberated from ingrained assumptions about the definition of 
the Scottish Reformation, a brave new world emerges whereby the intellectual 
pursuit of making claims about the past can be understood through the con- 
text of its own cultural enterprise. 


2 Re-forming History and Forging Reformation 


To muse upon the life of the Iona-based missionary from Ireland, St Columba 
(521-597), is to be transported to a place where constructs of “historicity,” “his- 
toricism,” and “anachronism” were themselves very many anachronisms. Here, 
there was a degree of conceptual fluidity between what contemporary readers 
might now think of as clear designations between past, present, and future 
tenses, as well as between real and imaginary worlds. As much as these dynam- 
ics were representative of a “medieval” mindset they also helped establish 
long-lasting precedents that were honed through a hermeneutic that allowed 
notions of truth and reality to find meaning in literal, tropological, allegorical, 
and anagogical senses. To begin with, leading forms of historiography did not 
set out to make truth claims about the past as such; instead, they aimed at nar- 
rating events over time to affect the outlook of their audiences. 

In the early Middle Ages, the value of historical writing was bound up with 
its capacity to give an abstract sense of shared identity some tangible mean- 
ing. The Venerable Bede's Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum (AD 731) stole 
a march on Pictish and Scotic brethren to cast Albion’s Church in an Anglo- 
Saxon mould. As much as subsequent generations of Christian Scots may have 
resisted the idea of being assimilated into an Ecclesia Anglicana, the reality was 
that they remained largely dependent on the religious institutions of England 
and Ireland until at least the end of the 12th century. By this time, however, the 
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art of making kings and kingdoms famous had usurped ecclesiastical history 
as the most innovative mode of historical writing. Despite the incredulity of 
contemporaneous critics, Welshman Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum 
Britanniae (ca. 136) advanced a proto-chivalric legend which captured the 
imagination of audiences to advance surreptitiously the cause of the English 
Crown.® It was not until the close of the Scottish wars of independence that 
Scots themselves began to harness the power of this type of historiography. 
John of Fordun’s Chronica gentis Scotorum (ca. 1363—ca. 1387) gave the Scottish 
monarchy, and by extension the Scottish nation, a sense of its own ancient 
heritage, complete with the foundational story of “Scota.” The fantastical qual- 
ities of Fordun’s account gave rise to a perception of the Scots as a distinctive 
Christian people with a past stretching back through a royal dynasty to the time 
of Moses. Here, 14th-century mythology and genealogy were arguably infused 
with a Judeo-Christian tradition of prophetic exegesis and providential heils- 
geschichte which appealed to the sacred history books of the Old Testament. 
In this light, Fordun’s chronicle complemented the hagiography of Vita sanc- 
tae Margaretae Scotorum reginae (ca. 1105) as a mode of spiritually inflected 
historical writing bent on forging and promoting a vision of Scottish identity. 
More than a century later, Walter Bower’s Scotichronicon (ca. 1445) appropri- 
ated, extended, and embellished Fordun’s narrative to help represent Scotland 
as a united Christian kingdom in the face of the political instability of the Duke 
of Albany governorships (1388-1420) and the supposedly modest rise in reli- 
gious heterodoxy which had precipitated the Scottish Inquisition. And, in a 
further development, liturgical calendars like the “Martyrology of Aberdeen” 
(ca. 1500) mobilized narratives within hagiography-cum-martyrology to crys- 
talize overlapping regional, national, and international aspects of Catholic cul- 
ture for reverencing saints. As the age of print dawned, then, select writings 
about Scotland’s past already constituted a means of creating and publicizing 
meaningful interrelated facets of national, political, and confessional identity. 

Into this heady mixture, contingent impulses for religious reform and polit- 
ical change combined with Renaissance humanist methodology in theology, 
philosophy, and philology to advance the state of historiography. Here, an 
innovative analysis of written sources from the past helped to engender epis- 
temological claims about historical “reality,” defined anew in contrast to liter- 
ary “myth,” whilst increasing a capacity to speak about the moral and spiritual 
“truths” of the past. It would, however, be a mistake to suggest that this turn to 


6 Such was the overall power of the Historia that it remained a locus of formative historio- 
graphical debate until the early 17th century. 
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a more source-based methodology constituted the fundamental beginning of 
a modern appreciation of either historicity or empiricism.’ 

By the late 15th century, humanist classical learning was shaping reforms in 
politics, religion, and historiography. The “auld alliance” took on a new dimen- 
sion as the young John Mair (ca. 1467-1550) and Hector Boece (ca. 1465-1536) 
both moved from Scotland to France to further their education. They stud- 
ied under one notable representative of the Brethren of Common Life, Jan 
Standonck (ca. 1453-1504), at the Paris Collège de Montaigu with its traditional 
scholastic orientation, and sometime engaged with the innovations of emerg- 
ing Parisian humanism. From this shared experience, the contrast between the 
historical outlook of the two Scots proved to be most striking. 

For Mair, time spent away from the British archipelago provided a distinct 
perspective from which to dwell upon the state of Anglo-Scottish relations in 
the lead up to the marriage alliance between the House of Tudor and House 
of Stewart in 1503. This tentative association was complicated by the Battle of 
Flodden (1513) and the subsequent Albany governorship (1525-24) that reaf- 
firmed the pro-French, anti-English, outlook of Scotland’s foreign policy whilst 
struggling to control domestic factionalism. Having returned to Scotland, 
Mair evidently sought to respond to these events by revising and integrating 
select examples of Scottish and English historiography as part of an unprec- 
edented attempt to build a case for an Anglo-Scottish union in his Historia 
maioris Britanniae, tam Angliae quam Scotiae (Paris, 1521, SLA 16.28). This text 
was something of a scholastic-humanist hybrid that began to transform the 
very principles of Scottish historiography by rendering aspects of the Fordun- 
Bower tradition newly credible or incredible according to the criteria of Mair’s 
own intellectual milieu. Furthermore, in perhaps reflecting the legacy of 
Standonck’s moralist piety, Mair bound himself to write about “not only the 
thing that was done, but also how it ought to have been done.” In this respect, 
the Historia showed itself more than willing to take the Ecclesia Scoticana to 
task for an apparent lack of clerical discipline. 

By contrast, Boece seemed more inclined to promote Scotland's institu- 
tions. He had keenly absorbed all that Parisian humanism had to offer; yet, 
despite striking up a friendship with Erasmus (ca. 1467-1536) he did not choose 
to linger in the French capital. Under the auspices of the bishop of Aberdeen, 
William Elphinstone (1431-1514), Boece returned to Scotland in 1500 to start 
the task of turning the fledgling King’s College at Aberdeen into a shining 


7 Womersley, “Against the Teleology of Technique,” 91-104. 
8 Mair, History of Greater Britain (1521) as cited in Mason, “Kingship, Nobility and Anglo- 
Scottish Union,” 186. 
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beacon of Catholic humanism. The occasion of Elphinstone’s death prompted 
Boece to dabble in the art of eulogistic biography. In setting the life of his late 
patron in the context of great line of former Aberdonian bishops, Boece tapped 
into a hagiographical tradition exemplified by the Brevarium Aberdonense 
(Edinburgh, 1509), before channelling it through a Humanist filter to produce 
his Episcoporum Murthlacensium et Aberdonensium vitae (Paris, 1522, SLA 27.2). 
From this base Boece found common cause with an emerging humanist style 
and method of historiography that was newly conditioned to make kingdoms 
and states famous without relying upon mere legend. Following in the wake of 
texts like Polydore Vergil’s Anglica historia (MS 1512-13), Boece revised Fordun’s 
chronicle to produce the Scotorum historiae (Paris, 1527, SLA 27.3). The subtext 
of this work extolled the relationship between personal virtue and good gov- 
ernance both to promote and guide the monarchical rule of James v. More sig- 
nificantly, however, Nicola Royan has recently argued that the Scotorum histo- 
riae also captured the power of Christian martyrdom and refracted it through 
an historical sense of anti-English Scottish patriotism embodied by William 
Wallace (d.1305) to “articulate nationhood as something beyond the sover- 
eign ... [and] to make it appear worth dying for”? One hitherto unacknowl- 
edged inference that may be drawn from this claim is that an antecedent of 
Scotland’s national covenant theology was grounded in the avant-garde, con- 
formist, Catholic humanism of Boece’s (originally Latinate) historiography: a 
most exciting idea that has major implications for contemporary scholarship 
into the intellectual and religious history of “early-modern” Scotland. 

The morphing of reformist histories into histories of reformers surely had 
more than a little to do with the self-realization, self-preservation, and self-pro- 
motion of select “heterodox” agents vis-a-vis ever-evolving states of “orthodox” 
hegemony. In this environment, testimony driven history reinvigorated histo- 
riography as an epistemological force in a burgeoning ideological marketplace 
increasingly defined by a crisisridden search for certainty. However, due to the 
paucity of relevant source material, modern researchers have found it difficult 
to investigate how pre-1560 cultures of heterodox reform were constructed and 
represented. The informed imagination may be the last resting place of those 
oral, visual, and embodied histories of religious dissent in 15th- and early 16th- 
century Scotland that circulated within a largely illiterate society before being 
lost to posterity. This is not to imply that cultures of dissent had any monop- 
oly over non-written historiography: they clearly did not. That said, it is cru- 
cial that present-day scholars engage with pertinent studies from beyond the 


9 Royan, “Martyrdom,” 473-474. 
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confines of Scottish Reformation history to become attuned to the formative 
dialectic between the enacting of dissent and the representations of dissent. 
For the issue at hand is much more complicated than the verifiability of events 
described by later, often partisan commentators: it is about grasping the char- 
acter and contingency of lost narratives (written and unwritten) — about “het- 
erodox” lives that did and did not have the dubious honour of being shaped 
by the later writings of “great men.” Taken together, these insights and caveats 
help to prepare the way for a fresh evaluation of how discourses of dissent gave 
way to a testimony-based history of Reformers. 

Between the emergence of the Scottish Inquisition (ca. 1388) and the violent 
end of David Beaton’s tenure as archbishop of St Andrews (1546), subsequent 
to the burning of George Wishart that year, the processes of heresy-making and 
heresy-defying provided a new context in which heterodoxy was constructed 
and represented.!° Here, three points stand out. First, the kind of cultural 
hybridity that fuelled heterodox thinking in Scotland not only had a forma- 
tive international dimension but provided select agents with opportunities to 
engage with the life narratives of Christ and the Apostles in ways that could 
complicate the collective memory of the Roman Catholic Church. Working with 
the insights of Naomi Tadmor’s The Social Universe of the English Bible (2010), 
it is worth reiterating that the text of Murdoch Nisbet's New Testament (MS ca. 
1520-Cca.1538, published Edinburgh, 1901-05) was not an original translation 
from Greek or Latin into Scots, but a “Scotticized transcript” of John Purvey’s 
revised version of the Wycliffe Bible. Then, as Nisbet’s text evolved, it was also 
embellished with a translation of Luther's preface to his German Bible and 
then further augmented with material adapted from Miles Coverdale’s English 
Bible." Second, as clandestine gatherings played host to further heterodox 
(mainly Lutheran) books smuggled in from abroad, interpersonal experiences 
would have flowed through intertextual writings and readings to give people 
an intellectual framework with which to craft their autobiographical testimo- 
nies.!? In such instances, those life narratives that were shared with people of 
like-mind at the conventicle and/or set forth in the adversarial environments 
of the interrogation cell and the court room would have inevitably created a 
critical momentum for what would become the histories of Reformers. Third, 
it may be further surmised that a shared sense of history amongst such dis- 
senters emerged out of biblically inflected descriptions of lives and actions 


10 For details, see Stevenson, “Lollardy, Hussitism and the Scottish Inquisition,’ and 
Dotterweich, “Emergence of Evangelical Theology,” 19-55. 

11 Law, “Introduction,” xiv—xvii. 

12 For details of the first point, see Wiedermann, “Martin Luther versus John Fisher.” 
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of remembrance. As Patrick Hamilton (1504?-1528) was executed for being a 
Scottish Lutheran and died effectively owning that martyr-identity, then such 
details would have been woven into those narratives about his life and death 
that were presumably crafted by respective sympathizers of the executioner 
and the executed. As the body count grew, these phenomena were surely 
repeated to give expression to a greater range of belief-based histories deemed 
to lie beyond the margins of orthodoxy in Scotland at that time: from the life 
and death of Patrick Hamilton (d.1528, St Andrews) to that of David Stratoun 
(d.1534, Edinburgh), Janet Douglas (d.1537, Edinburgh), Jerome Russell (d.1538, 
Glasgow), and J.S., M.L. and J.G. (d.1542, St Andrews), amongst others.!8 

Mouths silenced by execution did not speak from beyond the grave; but, 
in mirroring biblical and apostolic archetypes, self-selecting living brethren of 
some of those lost found new ways to affirm their own cause through past and 
present testimonies about living, suffering, and dying in faith. To bear such 
witness, however, one first had to be skilled in the art of self-preservation; so, 
it is no simple coincidence that histories of discrete reformers morphed into 
more politically incisive, ecclesiologically cogent, prophetically infused, and 
eschatologically inflected histories of the Scottish Reformation through the 
paradigm of exile. 

Not long after his conversion, John Knox (ca. 1514-1572) found a dissenter’s 
survival instinct for travel and became an unwilling entrant into a matrix of 
international anti-papist evangelicalism. Jane Dawson’s biography of Knox 
has given new vigour to a critical appreciation of a man whose personal credo 
was, to greater or lesser extent, forged by exile: first, as a galley-slave and 
Protestant spokesman in a French prison ship; next, as an advanced evangeli- 
cal in Edwardian England; then as a co-leader of an English-speaking refugee 
church on the Continent. That said, scholars still have much to learn when it 
comes to understanding how the theory and practice of exile informed Knox’s 
own sense of history, especially given that Knox was an erstwhile student of 
John Mair. Time spent at Frankfurt and then Geneva placed Knox in the orbits 
of two other exiles who were each causing something of a stir in the world of 
historiography: the Englishman John Foxe (1516/17-1587) and the Frenchman 
Jean Crespin (1520-1572). With a caveat that briefly mentioning these indi- 
viduals masks the complex interpersonal and intertextual exchanges behind 
the creation of their texts (which in turn defies modern attempts to catego- 
rize them as authors, editors, or compilers), triangulating the historiography 


13 The deliberately provocative composition of this list at last invites modern scholars to 
re-think the ideologically loaded and sometimes one-dimensional historiography of 
“Protestant martyrs.” 
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of Foxe, Crespin, and Knox provides surprisingly original insights. Having 
reshaped previous accounts of the Lollards in Commentarii rerum in Ecclesia 
gestarum (Strasbourg, 1554) and advanced an allegory of the historical plight 
of the Ecclesia in Christus triumphans (Basel, 1556), Foxe infused learned tech- 
niques with prophecy to produce a sense of history as divine testimony in 
the face of eschatological crisis. Here, his design was to set the efforts of him- 
self and fellow believers within the spiritual and worldly history of the “true” 
Church: past, present, and future. Foxe’s early experiments mingled with those 
of Crespin, just as the latter was developing his own interpretation of the lives 
and deaths of anti-papist evangelicals with a focus on his native France in Le 
livre des martyrs (Geneva, 1554). By 1557, Knox had evidently soaked up enough 
of what was going on to add his own contribution with a manuscript “Epistle of 
Oure Belovit Bretherne and Sisters Haldin in Prisone at Paris” (Ms, 1557) [later 
published by Knox as Apology for the Protestants Held in Prison at Paris |, osten- 
sibly a translation of a French account of the affair of Rue St Jacques, Paris, 
with some additions by Knox, but manifestly crafted through an intertextual 
world of religiously conditioned historiography. This mode of discourse also 
showed signs of a Calvinian exegesis whereby “only the inseparability of Word 
and Spirit could guarantee certainty.”!+ 

When Knox and Foxe returned to their respective homelands, circum- 
stances dictated that it was the Englishman who first had cause to give voice 
to a history of reformation. In the afterglow of favourable constitutional 
change, John Foxe published the first English-language edition of his now 
greatly expanded ecclesiastical history: Acts and Monuments of These Latter 
and Perilous Days Touching Matters of the Church ... Specially in this Realm of 
England and Scotland (1563), which included a cameo for “Scottish Martyrs” 
such as John Borthwick (d.1540).!6 Knox, by contrast, had become preoccu- 
pied with being chief preacher of a religio-political revolution in Scotland. 
Nevertheless, he still took it upon himself to chronicle the movement that 
he himself championed, compiling near-contemporaneous notes on events 


14 Schreiner, Are You Alone Wise?, 11; cf. Knox, “Apology.” The affair of Rue St Jacques con- 
cerns an occurrence on 4 September 1557 when about 400 Protestants gathered at a 
conventicle in the university quarter of Paris; the meeting was exposed, sparking mob 
violence and arrests followed by prosecutions, executions, and an accompanying pam- 
phlet war. 

15 Both Knox and Foxe envisaged a universal Reformation reflecting the principle of one 
true Church. The way in which their respective writings were later appropriated to pro- 
mote national and imperialist causes is something that they themselves would not have 
recognized. 

16 See, for example, Royal, Lollards. 
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between 1558 and 1564. In reality, reformist bravura could not mask the polit- 
ical vulnerability of the cause and frazzled loyalties were ruthlessly exposed 
after the failed Moray-Hamilton anti-Mary rebellion of 1565. Knox was forced 
to retreat to the seclusion of Ayrshire, whereupon he set about the cathartic 
task of crafting a distinct historical treatise. Bereft of an opportunity to preach 
and profoundly worried about the future course of reformation, Knox used his 
historical pen to cast the pivotal events of 1559-60 as the means by which “the 
people of Scotland entered into a covenant with their Lord.”!” This move did 
much to precipitate a new type of “national self-fashioning” which might also 
have inadvertently rendered future attempts to write histories of the Scottish 
pre-1560 “struggle with the forces of Antichrist” seemingly devoid of the kind 
“apocalyptic significance vested in the continuities of England’s ... past.”!§ 
However, a focus on such consequences still leaves much of Knox’s historio- 
graphical intervention unexplored. 

The kind of interdisciplinary research currently lavished upon the Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments has regrettably not yet been applied to Knox’s historical 
writing. An urgent corrective is needed. In addition, three intriguing observa- 
tions may lead to new research into the cultural impact of Knox’s historiogra- 
phy. One: the opening lines taken as the title of Knox’s text appear to down- 
play a notion of a national Church in favour of understanding one Ecclesia 
amongst Reformed nations or states. Two: with Knox’s text beginning with a 
supposed source-based account of the execution of an unnamed person for 
heresy at Glasgow in 1422, there is a sense in which Knox’s writing exudes a 
poetic, even mystical, gloss on an historical intersect between an individual 
present and a collective past, present, and future: perhaps not unlike a mod- 
ern meditation upon the grave of the unknown soldier at Westminster Abbey. 
Three: after Knox’s death, the historical narrative of the text was extended to 
1567 by a continuator and then published (not as a whole) as an artefact of 
exile in England: The Historie of the Reformation of Religion within this Realme 
of Scotland (London, 1587) — but not till 1644 as a whole.!® 

The paradigm of exile was no less significant to reshaping the historiograph- 
ical outlook of select Scots Catholics who had seen their reformist attempts 
to quell heresy upended by the events of 1560. Having risen to prominence 
through a staged theological disputation against John Knox at Edinburgh in 
1561, the canon law professor in Aberdeen and titular bishop of Ross, John 


17 Mason, “ ‘Usable Pasts’ 65-66. 
18 Gribben, “John Knox, Reformation History,” and Mason, “ ‘Usable Pasts’ 68. 
19 See Dickinson’s Introduction to Knox, History 1, xciii-xcv. 
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Lesley (1527-1596), was quickly elevated to the Privy Council (see Figure 26.1). 
He became not only a leading advisor to the Crown on ecclesiastical matters 
but one of Queen Mary’s closest confidants. Set against the opening salvo of 
civil war, Lesley dutifully followed his queen into English exile. Under acute 
diplomatic pressure, Lesley penned Defence ... of Marie Quene of Scotlande 
(Rheims, 1569) which emphasized the point that the annals of history were 
stocked full of examples where seditious conspirators got their just deserts. 
Ironically, Lesley soon found himself at the mercy of the English authorities for 
potential subversion. During periods of confinement in Reformation England 
(1569-70), Lesley set out to understand the distressing alteration of religion 
in Scotland by continuing the narrative of Boece's Historia. Heightening the 
patriotic sentiment of the Scottish chronicle tradition by writing in vernac- 
ular prose, Lesley’s Historie of Scotland (MS, 1571; published 1888-95, = Leslie, 
History) was a sort of confession that bore witness to a nation’s creeping suscep- 
tibility to evil in such a way as to cast the anti-popish, anti-monarchical rebel- 
lion of 1560 as a divine punishment rather than a divine reward. Any hope of 
publication was, however, postponed, since Lesley was forced to leave England 
in 1573. After securing a position as Mary’s ambassador to Pope Gregory XIII 
in Rome, Lesley set about revising his historical text for publication in Latin 
so that Scotland’s example could be used to further the greater transnational 
cause of the Catholic Church. Indeed, Lesley’s De origine, moribus et rebus 
gestis Scotorum (Rome, 1578, SLA 15.3), used the “truths” of Scotland’s past to 
stiffen the sinews of all Catholics “who, when they see themselves affirmed not 
by fictions of men, as the heretics are, but openly by the revelation of God, will 
not only devote themselves more keenly to the destruction of heresy, but will 
endure the rigours of exile and want, which they have undertaken for the sake 
of religion.”?° In unwittingly adding force to this ambition, it so happened that 
the exiled archbishop of Glasgow, James Beaton (1524-1603), bequeathed his 
library to the refounded Scots College, Paris (1603-1792): a remarkable act of 
heritage preservation for Scottish Catholicism until ransacked by the Jacobins 
in the Revolution. 

The events of 1560 had marched reformation and historiography into new 
battlefields of religious politics and the politics of religion. The “Pacification 
of Perth” (1573) might have quashed those in the Queen’s Party subscribing to 
autarkical popery, but the post-papist Kirk was far from settled on how to nego- 
tiate both the monarchical, hierarchical church government of episcopacy and 


20 Lesley, De origine, 6, cited with English translation by Leeds, Renaissance Syntax, 85. On 
the wider implications of that book, see ibid., 43-146. 
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FIGURE 26.1 Portrait of John Leslie (or Lesley), d. 1596, RC Bishop of Ross and of Coutances 
(Normandy), apologist and historian, unknown artist, ca.1850, oil on canvas, 
reference ABDUA:30097 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS CENTRE, SIR DUNCAN RICE 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Erastianism. As the regency of the fourth earl of Morton gave way to the per- 
sonal rule of James v1, royal prerogative and aspirations to supremacy in the 
Kirk began to squeeze the life force of presbyterian politics out of the still-fledg- 
ling Reformed Kirk. In this context it was hardly surprisingly that the young 
king’s academic tutor, member of the Kirk’s General Assembly and its onetime 
moderator, George Buchanan (1506-1582), while Calvinian, was no partisan 
Knoxian (see Figure 26.2). His colourful life included teaching from John Mair 
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in Paris and experiencing exile in Portugal, and his career complemented the 
kind of evolving humanism and broadly Protestant but non-confessional syn- 
thesis that was symptomatic of faith in flux. Nevertheless, as a matter of polit- 
ical principle he aimed at crafting a sustainable relationship between King 
James and his subjects by making a case for an elective but disposable monarch 
and popular sovereignty. To this end, Buchanan published De iure regni apud 
Scotos (1579), a work which was then bolstered by appealing to the authority of 
history to press some similar themes in the Rerum Scoticarum historia (1582). 
The latter text showed signs of being attuned to the spiritual morality of Mair’s 
historical writing whilst being captivated ultimately by a desire to advance 
both the form and content of Boece’s humanist historiography. Furthermore, it 
reconfigured and updated an account of Scotland’s past from the perspective 
of a neophyte anti-papist, and yet post-Knoxian, sensibility within a Reformed 
Kirk. It, also, provided “a template for subsequent topographical and choro- 
graphical self-fashioning” of Scotland, although in a way that unwittingly 
facilitated the “Englishing of Britain.”2! As Scottish presbyterians sought to 
push back against the “Black Acts” of episcopacy and royal supremacy in the 
Kirk (1584), the agitation of Andrew Melville (1545-1622) soon resulted in him 
needing a safe haven. Having previously found sanctuary at Theodore Beza’s 
Geneva during the Marian civil war, Melville now fled to England where he 
and other Scottish exiles met with like-minded English puritans in London 
and pondered the possibility of creating a new presbyterian polity. Such ide- 
alistic talk invariably contrasted with a rather harsher reality. Yet henceforth 
the English capital became an incubator of various strands of Scottish (and 
English) presbyterianism. Initially this was through the audacious publication 
of Knox’s History (1587) and then later as Melville read and annotated a copy 
of Buchanan's Historia (1582) during a period of incarceration in the Tower of 
London (1607-11).?? Yet, all the irreconcilable parties (presbyterian, episcopa- 
lian, and Erastian) courted approval and legitimacy from the ideological pro- 
genitors of both Zurich and Geneva in what was an international debate on 
church polity and relations with the state that also involved the least-favoured 
congregationalist option.?3 

Within and between Scottish presbyterianism and Scottish episcopalian- 
ism, the struggle to define the visible form of ecclesia remained formative to 
histories of reformation and reformations of history. The once unanimously 
heralded Second Confession of Faith (“King’s” or “Negative” Confession) of 


21 Mason, “From Buchanan to Blaeu,” 46-47, 31. 
22 Mason, “How Melville Read George Buchanan.” 
23 Hazlett, “Interactions”; Kingdon, “Calvinism and Democracy.” 
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FIGURE 26.2 George Buchanan [Séoras Bochanan] (1506-1582), historian, political theorist, 
poet and Church reformer, attributed to Arnold van Bronckhorst, fl. 1565-1583, 
court painter for King James v1, oil on panel (photo by Antonia Reeve), reference 
PG 2678 
NATIONAL GALLERIES OF SCOTLAND (PURCHASED 1985), WITH PERMISSION 


1581 soon suffered under the weight of its own textual ambiguity: was the 
Confession’s passing condemnation of papal monarchy and its “wicked hier- 
archie” 24 also a fundamental repudiation of episcopacy, as the Covenanters 
later argued? From 1603, royal absenteeism within a new composite monar- 
chy further complicated debates about the relationship between the Scots and 
their governing institutions. And the way in which episcopacy was gradually 
reintroduced into the Kirk only stoked controversy. Having been elevated to 
the bishopric at Galloway in 1612, the onetime presbyterian William Cowper 
(1568-1619) made a point of publicly appealing to the history of the primitive 
Church to argue that episcopal government was a fundamental principle of 


24 See Ane Short and Generall Confession, 222, line 2; see also 194 there. 
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Christianity. Such a claim was anathema to Scottish presbyterians like David 
Calderwood (ca. 1575-1650) whose unpublished retort to Cowper was part of a 
complex effort to establish an updated historical synthesis of reformation from 
selected sections of Knox’s History and numerous and various other sources, 
including the diary of John Davidson (ca. 1549-1604). After a period of exile in 
the Netherlands (1614-25), Calderwood drafted his “Historie of the Kirk,” but it 
was unpublished in his lifetime. In the first instance, this did not necessarily 
matter. After the Jacobean Kirk had undermined Scottish presbyterian prac- 
tices with the Five Articles of Perth (1618), displaced souls like Calderwood 
found solace in history as spiritual testimony. Scots episcopalians had little 
interest in such prophetic pathos. That said, they were no less keen than their 
presbyterian adversaries to promote their cause as one furnished with God's 
grace in the context of a providential plan. Having previously locked horns 
with Calderwood in print, the ex-presbyterian archbishop of St Andrews, John 
Spottiswoode (1565-1639), laboured through the early years of Charles 1’s reign 
to show how the Jacobean Kirk had successfully “put to reforming that con- 
fused government” which had been imported from Geneva, declaring that 
“God knoweth I have followed the truth, and studied to observe the laws of 
History” (see Figure 26.3).25 Despite such zeal, Spottiswoode was unable to 
press his History of the Church of Scotland into print. 

Faced with the danger of being made to surrender to the Laudian ways of 
the Church of England, the presbyterian John Row (1568/9-1646) devised his 
own apologetic, didactic gloss on the history of the Kirk between 1558 and 1637 
(MS, ca. 1630-7): for “the King, Prelats, Malignants, and all their followers and 
adherents” were now “opposing” the “blessed work” of “the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland.”26 Row’s angst was, however, tempered by the advantages 
of the National Covenant (1638) and his manuscript was not submitted for 
publication either. Taken together, these points complement Laura Stewart’s 
recent discussion of just how much Scottish constitutional thinking between 
the 1610s and the 1640s was a function of contested histories of the Scottish 
Reformation.?’ For modern scholars may now begin to recognize the construc- 
tion of covenanter and anti-covenanter identities through prophetic-cum- 
providential historiographies that did not so much contest history as make 
history in the divine light of an unfolding reformation. 

The “War of the Three Kingdoms” further invigorated the nexus between 
reformation and historiography. The Solemn League and Covenant (1643) 


25 Spottiswoode, Hist. 1, cxxxviii [dedicatory preface to Charles 1]. 
26 Row, Historie, 5. 
27 Stewart, Rethinking the Scottish Revolution, 122-168. 
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FIGURE 26.3 John Spottiswoode (1565-1639), Church of Scotland archbishop of Glasgow and 


then archbishop of St Andrews, chancellor of Scotland, episcopalian Church 


historian, engraved portrait (1639) with arms by Wenceslaus Hollar (1607-1677), 


frontispiece to History of the Church of Scotland (1655) 


© DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WESTMINSTER, WITH PERMISSION 
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made a point of bearing witness to the superiority of presbyterian reforma- 
tion in Scotland so that its history could be highlighted as a stimulus and 
guide to brethren in England and Ireland. Set against the deliberations of 
the Westminster Assembly, the itinerant scholar, David Buchanan (ca. 1595- 
1652), published his idiosyncratically edited and subtly retitled version of 
Knox’s History (London, 1644). In a spirited preface fit for the times, Buchanan 
pulled material from George Buchanan’s Historia to affirm that the “Scots ... 
are acknowledged to be among the first who embraced the Faith of Christ,’ 
before calling upon those “Scots and English” who “have newly bound them- 
selves together as one People” to assemble as “members of the true Church.”28 
Such pan-British, presbyterian optimism was short-lived. In the immediate 
aftermath of regicide, that up-and-coming theologian of English Independent 
Calvinism, John Owen (1616-1683), was pleased to commend Knox’s History 
as an authoritative text to the English Parliament, but now only as one to 
be quoted in quasi-scholastic fashion as evidence of how God's providential 
vengeance caught up with tyrants in the end. More generally, the imperialist 
design of an English Commonwealth on the peoples of Scotland dissolved the 
fleeting hegemony of Scottish presbyterianism. For episcopalians, an under- 
ground network of committed loyalists kept alive the legacy of the Jacobean 
Kirk. Amongst their number, the influential stationer, Richard Royston (1601— 
1686), audaciously published Spottiswoode’s History of the Church of Scotland 
(London, 1655). After the Kirk reverted to episcopal government in 1662, this 
text morphed from an illicit source of ecclesiastical comfort into a potent form 
of government propaganda and by 1677 Spottiswoode’s History had a fourth 
edition. 

By this time, Scottish presbyterians once again dared to hope for a brighter 
future.?9 The tenacious John Carstairs (1623-1686) worked through the years 
of persecution to establish himself as a figure of note within Scotland’s 
Covenanter underworld. By the 1670s, his reputation was well-known amongst 
fellow-brethren exiled in the Netherlands, where the like-minded activist, 
Robert MacWard (ca. 1625-1681), ministered to a Scots kirk in Rotterdam. 
Building on this connection, Carstairs and MacWard conspired to publish in 
Rotterdam (1678) and Edinburgh (1680) Calderwood’s own abridged Ms text of 
his very long Ms “History” (= Calderwood 1) as The True History of the Church 
of Scotland (= Calderwood 2). The editors’ philippic prefatory address lam- 
basted the Kirk’s post-1662 acquiescence in Erastianism and episcopacy. A few 


28 See Knox, Historie of the Reformation: D. B[uchanan] “To the Reader,” Bur, Dav. 
29 Cf. McIntyre, “Saints and Subverters.” 
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years previously, Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), divinity professor in Glasgow, had 
been left so isolated by his attempt to shape the policy of the episcopal Kirk in 
accordance with his sense of proactive discipline that he had decided to move 
to England. News that the Catholic Nicholas Sanders’s De origine ac progressu 
schismatis Anglicani (Rome, 1585) had been republished in French translation 
(Paris, 1676) was taken as a flagrant provocation. Amidst the subsequent para- 
noia of the Exclusion Crisis, Burnet seized an opportunity to curry favour with 
the Church of England by taking it upon himself to counter this historiograph- 
ical threat with his own three-volume History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England (1679-1715). In affirming an account of events 100 years past from 
the perspective of the regime that those events helped to create, Burnet (even- 
tually bishop of Salisbury) crafted an ostensibly uncontroversial historical nar- 
rative as a potent form of polemics: a strategy that oozed classical panache, 
moral exemplar, and providential conviction. The Church of Scotland's loss 
was the Church of England’s gain.3° 

The Revolution of 1688-89 helped legitimate an emerging sense of Whiggism 
in both its Scottish and English guises. However, any solidarity between the 
two was complicated by ecclesiastical politics. The Scottish Parliamentary Act 
Ratifying the Confession of Faith [of Westminster] and settling Presbyterian 
Church Government (1690) had left the national Churches of Scotland and 
England permanently divided. To make matters worse, the century-long tussle 
between varieties of presbyterians and episcopalians for the soul of the Kirk 
could not be simply forgotten. Many post-1690 Scottish episcopalians ended 
up harbouring Jacobite sympathies that made them enemies of the Williamite 
and Hanoverian regimes. And pockets of sympathy for both Stuart Jacobitism 
and Catholicism across the Highlands exacerbated long-established realities 
and myths about subjugated Gaelic “otherness” (which had remained a quiet 
subplot of the proceedings precisely for this reason) to haunt Scottish presby- 
terians and English episcopalians alike. Such dialectics re-energized confes- 
sional historiography. 

Caught between legal safety and ideological vulnerability, the varieties of 
Protestantism jockeyed for position. Scottish presbyterian Whiggery found 
inspiration in Buchanan’s Historia, which had been republished at London in 
1690 in a new English translation crafted by the bookish prime mover, James 
Fraser (1645-1731). In contrast, James Kirkton (1628-1699) kept the Covenanting 
cause alive by mobilizing the spirit of Knoxian historiography to pay homage 


30 For discussion of the complex historiographical landscape in late 17th-century England, 
see Goldie, Roger Morrice, 269-307. 
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to those who had suffered persecution under Archbishop Sharp of St Andrews 
(r1661—79) in his Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland (Ms ca. 
1693; published 1817). The posthumous publication of George Fox's “Journal” 
(1694-98) included sections that castigated former attempts at reformation 
before revealing the extent of the Quaker mission to the Scottish Lowlands in 
1657. Ulster-Scots presbyterians found their historian in the Belfast minister, 
Patrick Adair (ca. 1624-1693/4). His True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of 
Presbyterian Government in the North of Ireland ... and [its] Adversaries (MS ca. 
1670-94; modern text-critical edition: Belfast, 2012) showed all the blessings 
of hindsight to bear witness to how God had sent Scots presbyterians to affect 
proper reformation in Co. Antrim in the 1640s. A desire to seal the events of 
civil war with a favourable gloss on divine providence was no less conspicuous 
within the Church of England. Amidst the fanfare that greeted the accession 
of Queen Anne, Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, a text composed partly 
in exile, was given a posthumous unveiling with an opening dedication to the 
monarch that entreated readers to “see how falsely and weakly those great ... 
disturbers of peace pretended Reformation.”?! Notwithstanding such barbs, 
the relatively restrained and reflexive nature of Clarendon’s prose deftly placed 
the iron fist of anti-Scottish-presbyterian propaganda in the velvet glove of 
Anglo-British reconciliation. 

Fraught debates about parliamentary union (1706/7) and monarchical suc- 
cession (1713-15) added an extra frisson to evolving patterns of confessional 
historiography. In his anonymously penned Memoirs of the Church of Scotland 
(1717; modern edition by N.H. Keeble, 2002), Daniel Defoe (ca. 1660-1731) clev- 
erly fashioned a synthesis of pro-union and pro-Scots biases by smoothing 
over internal inconsistencies in the history of Scottish presbyterianism to rep- 
resent the post-1689 Kirk as in an historically more advanced state of refor- 
mation than its English counterpart; this revived an old conviction. Working 
with the legacy of the “United Societies” of late Covenanters, a more militant 
tone was struck in an anonymous The Last Speeches and Testimonies of Those 
Who have Suffered for the Truth in Scotland, since the Year 1680 (1714): an impas- 
sioned account of those divine “martyrs” who met their end during the “Killing 
Time??? By contrast, the Glasgow minister, archivist, and university librarian, 
Robert Wodrow (1679-1734), was keen to unhinge Scots-Whig-presbyterianism 
from what was viewed as the unpalatable and unreconstructed Covenanting 
ideology of Cameronianism. Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church 


31 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion 2, f. Cav [dedicatory preface by Lawrence Hyde (?) to 
Queen Anne]. 
32 An early reference to the “Killing Times” can be found in Cloud of Witnesses, 320. 
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of Scotland (1721-22), not only captured the spirit of Knoxian historiography- 
cum-martyrology and made it fit for urbane 18th-century audiences but also 
reaffirmed the idea that Catholicism and Anglo-Scottish episcopacy were united 
in an unholy alliance against Wodrow’s vision of a continuing reformation. 

Squirreled away at the Scots College in Paris, the Catholic priest and 
scholar Thomas Innes (1662-1744) launched a searing attack on the historio- 
graphical legacy of George Buchanan, which was increasingly something of 
a lynchpin of Scottish Protestant Whig orthodoxy. First came Innes’s Critical 
Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of Britain, or Scotland 
(1729). This set about implementing a series of methodological and ideologi- 
cal strategies for exposing what he saw as the myth of constitutionalism run- 
ning through accounts of Scotland’s past in the Fordun-Buchanan-Whig tra- 
dition. To accompany this text, Innes then wrote an ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland which set out to delegitimize the histories of Protestant Reformers 
and present a “corrected” or Catholic orthodox account stressing that eccle- 
sia in Scotland was born of and sustained by the mother Church at Rome. 
However, this second study was never published in Innes’s lifetime, giving a 
complex asymmetry to the reception of his body of historical work. Back in 
Scotland, the Jacobite printer, Robert Freebairn (fl. 1712-52), took the manu- 
script chronicle of Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie (ca. 1532—ca. 1586) (a cautiously 
anti-popish, but just broadly Protestant, continuation of the first Scots trans- 
lation of Boece’s Historiae) and published a revised and extended version of 
it as the Catholic-friendly History of Scotland (1728). To even the score, so to 
speak, there soon appeared a third edition of Knox’s History (1731). On the 
eve of the First Secession (1733), then, the Church of Scotland stood at a place 
both unique to its time and enduringly familiar: at the complex intersection of 
conflicted political, national, confessional, and historical identities of its own 
communion. 

By the mid-18th century, the credibility of a distinctive historical tradition 
of Scottish Whiggery was all but shot. In response, select Scottish historians 
“hijacked the English Whig tradition and recast it in their own terms” and 
in so doing unwittingly acquiesced to Anglo-British acculturation.*? It was 
in this context that the historiographical innovations of David Hume (171- 
1776) found their fullest expression in his multi-volume The History of Britain 
(re-titled mid-series as The History of England [1754—61]). Hume's philosophy 
of historical causation certainly took a broadsword to the way in which reli- 
gious and political parties appropriated the past for their own agendas; but 


33 Kidd, Subverting Scotland's Past, 211. 
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this intervention was undermined by the polemical thrust of The History. For 
Hume was predisposed to damning both “Romanist SUPERSTITION” and that 
Genevan faith, or “genius of fanaticism,” which had so “inflamed the imagina- 
tion” that certain Scots had erroneously “reformed themselves.”*4 In bringing 
the chronology of his History to a close in 1688-89, Hume also extended those 
political ideologies supported by the outcome of the “Glorious Revolution” in 
England into an historiographically inflected epistemological agenda. Hume 
sought to empirically identify and then unhinge what he thought was a biased, 
deluded, all-too-theological (and Scottish) past from an unbiased, insightful, 
philosophical (and Anglo-British) present. In this schema, Hume’s personal 
faith is arguably less important than the polemical zeal of his anti-dogmatic 
stance, most notably his anti-“Calvinism” and anti-Catholicism. Hume did 
not vanquish historiographical bias; rather, he ensconced it in the Anglo- 
British propaganda of philosophical empiricism. His efforts complemented 
and contrasted with those of Paul de Rapin (1661-1725), Catherine Macaulay 
(1731-1791), and William Robertson (1721-1793) in giving birth to the whiggish 
historiographical movement. Whilst this heterogeneous entity changed and 
diversified over time, it went on dominate much of the historiographical land- 
scape and general culture for the best part of the next two centuries.%5 

A subtext of the relevant Whig historiography was that it was part of a con- 
tinuing polemical ruckus about the meaning of the Scottish Reformation, 
past and present. With a new breed of literati falling over themselves to offer 
an opinion, the first (1765) and then second editions (1768) of Archibald 
Maclaine’s English translation of Johann Lorenz von Mosheim's Lutheran- 
inflected Institutiones historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae et recentioris (1755) were 
barbed with anti-Humean glosses on Reformation history. At least one critic 
was unimpressed: first taking a swipe at Mosheim for not being “furnished 
with authentic vouchers with regards to the reformation of Scotland,” before 
alleging that Maclaine had altered the text to suit “his favourite religion.”36 
Whilst impartial partiality often caused uproar, William Robertson’s more 
cosseting History of Scotland (1759) was greeted with delight by sympathizers 
of the newly minted “Moderate party” in the Church of Scotland, the objec- 
tives of which should now be understood through a reading of Ethan Shagan’s 


34 Hume, History of Great Britain, 7-8. The cited section here was edited out of later editions. 
See especially Cf. Hazlett, Reformation in Britain and Ireland, 1177-121. 

35 Following the “celebrations” of the 450th anniversary of the so-called “Reformation 
Parliament” in 2010, strains of whiggish history can still be found in the 21st century in 
not just confessional history, but public and popular history too. 

36 Anon, “Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History,” 89-90. 
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The Rule of Moderation (2011). Robertson’s text effectively stripped the religio- 
political affairs of the 16th and 17th centuries of their historical authority qua 
Reformation to disinherit evangelicals, secessionists, and covenanting pres- 
byterians as “enthusiasts” from those histories of the Scottish Reformation 
which gave their sense of identity meaning. He then recast select elements 
of that past as the unfortunate, but necessary, stepping-stones that led to the 
sober presbyterianism and civil religion of the Church of Scotland in the 1750s. 
As much as this stratagem was of its time, it was also a function of a type of 
anti-enthusiasm with a distinctly older pedigree of reformation. In a comple- 
mentary sphere of interest, the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge (SSPCK, 1709) had become an imperial organ of promotion for the 
Church of Scotland. In Scottish Gaeldom, the SSPCK interweaved historically 
inflected Reformation discourses of anti-Catholicism through intensive pro- 
grammes of “education” and “edification.”?” In contrast, that genre of popular 
historiography that spoke to the “rise and progress” of some cause or society 
furnished the ssPcK with a means of informing British readers of their mis- 
sion in North America. These included narrative accounts testifying to those 
experiences of “Indians” in New Jersey and Pennsylvania that engendered the 
“Renovation and effectual Reformation of both Heart and Life.”38 

In the wake of the whiggish historiographical movement, a questioning of 
the supposed advantages of modernity vis-a-vis Christianity led some to med- 
itate anew on the Scottish Reformation at the intersect between temporal and 
a-temporal history. Over the course of the 19th and early 2oth centuries this 
phenomenon reflected and gave expression to two innovative and comple- 
mentary historiographical trends: a private spiritual introspection through the 
historical novel and a more public affirmation of confessional identity through 
scholarly memorialization.°9 

Walter Scotts Waverley Novels (1814-32) enabled the historical novel to 
become a form of historiography. To understand the significance of this inter- 
vention with respect to an ongoing sense of reformation, much can be gained 
from crafting an original synthesis of the contrasting, but equally dazzling, 
critiques of Scotts work proffered in Colin Kidd’s Subverting Scotland's Past 
(1993) and Susan Manning’s The Puritan-Provincial Vision (1990).*° For, whilst 


37 McDonald, Galick and English Vocabulary, iii; the preface is dedicated to the SSPCK. See 
also Tiomnadh Nuadh. 

38 Brainerd, Abridgement, 99. 

39 For invaluable context, see Atkins, “Introduction: Thinking with Saints.” 

4o Recent scholarship provides a contrasting discussion; cf. Jones, “History and 
Historiography,” and Marshall, “Scott and the Reformation.” 
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Scott’s genius may have avowed that there was no way of reviving that sense 
of Scotland’s past which had been sacrificed on an altar that Scots Whigs had 
themselves helped to build, it also ventured a way of reconnecting people 
to Calvinist-Protestant “truths” via an imaginative meditation on episodes 
in Scotland’s past. The Heart of Midlothian (1818) remastered the art of turn- 
ing “dogma into story” stripping Reformation of its politics and supposedly 
Calvinist introspection, before refocusing attention on how a “Calvinist” sense 
of “predestination, guilt and salvation” might be formatively “located within 
the psychology of the self and in the relationship between past and present.”® 
In other words, it was the unique character of Scotland’s past that served 
as a vital context for Scott’s reform-minded religious narratology. Despite 
being overlooked by contemporary scholars, Margaret Oliphant’s Magdalen 
Hepburn: A Story of the Scottish Reformation (1854) presented an altogether 
more direct way of reconnecting readers with the “truths” of so-called Scottish 
Calvinism.** Oliphant (1828-1897) had lived in the Scottish Lowlands and as a 
migrant in the Scots enclave at Liverpool; she experienced first-hand a move 
from the established Auld Kirk to the more autonomous, evangelical and pro- 
gressive Free Church of Scotland after the Disruption of 1843. She nurtured 
a talent for writing alongside demands of wifehood and motherhood, whilst 
also dealing with a once pious brother who had succumbed to vice. All this 
surely gave Oliphant an acute appreciation of the complexity of life as well as 
a yearning for spiritual certainty. This latter impulse reveals itself in Magdalen 
Hepburn which placed empathy, sympathy, and the imagination at the dis- 
posal of historical hindsight to “recreate” the spiritual-psychological-emo- 
tional drama of episodes in the life of John Knox. In this regard, the historical 
novel enabled a sense of historiographical insight that could be similarly con- 
ditioned by meditating upon on a dramatic scene represented in images such 
as William Henry Margetson’s “John Knox on his Deathbed Admonishes the 
Earl of Morton” (see Figure 26.4).*% 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) unwittingly complemented Oliphant’s “encoun- 
ter” with John Knox. Having deconstructed a religiosity borne of the Associate 
Synod or Burgher branch of the Secession and rebuilt it as enigmatic reflexive 
faith through the prism of German philosophical idealism, Carlyle went on 


41 Manning, The Puritan-Provincial Vision, 171, 178. 

42 For useful context, see Milbank, God and the Gothic, 176-186, 256-261. 

43 Such dramatic depictions were later complemented by representations of the Scottish 
Reformation on stage and screen, as in Donald Campbell's The Jesuit (1976) and Murdo 
Macleod’s Knox (2016), respectively. Regent Morton (James Douglas) was executed in 
1581, “in ignominy and shame.’ 
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FIGURE 26.4 “John Knox on his Deathbed Admonishes the Earl of Morton” (1572), original 
book illustration by W.H. Margetson, in Thomas Thomson, A History of the 
Scottish People, vol. 2 (London, 1893), p. 297 
COURTESY OF DAVID WILSON LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


to develop a lifelong fascination with the ontology of history. In preparing an 
audience for the serialized publication of his first philosophical novel, Sartor 
Resartus [The Tailor Retailored], Carlyle used Fraser’s Magazine to unleash 
(with all the inevitable trappings of “self-fashioning”) the notion that prophecy 
found its proper expression in historiography. This sentiment placed Carlyle 
the historian in communion with Knox the historian. The verisimilitude of 
this relationship admittedly played hide-and-seek in Carlyle’s published writ- 
ings; but, in inhabiting the poetics of eschatology, one of the last essays he ever 
wrote, “The Portraits of John Knox,” crystalized earlier unpublished musings. 
Here, Carlyle represented Knox as a “Man of Genius ... a heaven-inspired seer,” 
Knox’s History as a text most insightful for “the religious side of a man’s soul,” 
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and Knox’s wider endeavour as the wellspring of that “Scottish Puritanism” 
which was the “completest ... Reformation” of its age.44 

More traditional modes of historiography also continued to serve as ameans 
of affirming confessional identity. Following Pope Clement xIv’s extraordinary 
censure of the Society of Jesus, John Thomson (1742-1792) and Paul McPherson 
(1756-1846) set out to establish their credentials as papal loyalists at the Scots 
College at Rome by drafting an anti-Jesuit “History of the Scottish Mission” (Ms, 
1789-92). The controversial text that laid the blame for the persecution of 17th- 
century Scottish Catholics squarely on the supposed failures and vices of Jesuit 
missionaries. Such an argument was all but nullified, however, after the Jesuits 
regained papal favour in 1814. Meanwhile, perennial debates in Scotland about 
the relationship between church and state had bubbled into open conflict 
within the General Associate Synod or anti-Burgher branch of the Secession 
by 1806. As the schismatic fallout from this episode made itself felt, the ostra- 
cized conservative minister Thomas McCrie (1772-1835) responded to his own 
plight by becoming an avid student of ecclesiastical history. The culmination 
of his efforts resulted in an apology for his vision of the presbyterian trad- 
ition as distilled in The Life of John Knox (1811). In this case, what started out 
as a function of confessional infighting, subsequently hit the public arena as a 
fizzing piece of partisan writing capable of both furthering disputes amongst 
predetermined adversaries and binding amenable Scottish Protestants in anti- 
Catholic solidarity through a polymorphous conviction that the benefits of 
Scotland’s present were fruits of Knox’s “glorious reformation.’ 

These competing sentiments then grew amidst a rise in quasi-national- 
istic scholarship. In complementing recent work by Richard Marsden and 
James Coleman, it may be suggested that confessional histories simultane- 
ously enhanced an understanding of Scotland’s past and served as a polemi- 
cal medium for memorialization as a function of acquiring divine knowledge. 
Advancing a cause of patriotic antiquarian eclecticism, the Bannatyne Club 
(1823-61) gave fresh life to a range of older texts, including Thomas Dempster’s 
Historia ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum (Bologna, 1627; Edinburgh, 1829) which 
had upheld the charge of heresy against figures such as Patrick Hamilton. The 
episcopalian-leaning Spalding Club (1839-70) went even further in finally pub- 
lishing Thomas Innes’s Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland (1853). Set 
against the Disruption of 1843, intra-Protestant conflict once again stimulated 
awave of historiographical propaganda and antiquarian societies appropriated 


44 Carlyle, “Portraits of John Knox,’ 352, 359. For a contrasting study of Carlyle’s relationship 
with the Reformation, see Morrow, “The Real History of Protestantism.” 
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the legacy of past historians to promote their own confessional outlook. The 
Reformed and presbyterian centred Wodrow Society (1841-50) published John 
Row’s History (1842) and commissioned the force of nature that was David 
Laing (1793-1878) to edit The Works of John Knox (1846-64) among many other 
texts (see Figure 26.5). Furthermore, the episcopalian orientated Spottiswoode 
Society (1843-51) republished Robert Keith’s 1734 History of the Affairs of 
Church and State in Scotland (1844-50). In a rather different vein, The Scottish 
Reformation Society (1850—present) adopted the guise of a learned institution 
to channel a virulent strain of anti-Catholicism developed in response to the 
famine induced wave of Irish Catholic migration to Scotland and Pope Pius 
1x’s re-establishment of the Roman Catholic dioceses in England. A gener- 
ation later, scholarly biographies of George Buchanan (1890) and John Knox 
(1895), facilitated Peter Hume Brown’s ascendance to the first designated 
professorship in Scottish History at the University of Edinburgh (1901). This 
in turn gave credence to Hume Brown’s view that the Protestantism of the 
Scottish Reformation had shaped the present character of Scots in a British 
context. This credo was adapted for a more youthful audience in John Knox 
and his Times (1905) and worked into the history syllabus at the University of 
Edinburgh from 1909. 

Esteemed scholarship fashioned a rather different agenda in The 
Reformation in Scotland (1910) by the gentleman independent scholar resident 
in St Andrews, David Hay Fleming (see Figure 26.6). He was neither an ecclesi- 
astic nor a theologian, although of strong Protestant and patriotic convictions. 
Whilst the text was based on lectures delivered at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, it pressed an anti-Catholic, anti-English history of reformation that 
reached its climax in a representation of “our National Presbyterian Zion.”45 
Conflicting interpretations of the life and work of John Knox took on new sig- 
nificance in context of impassioned debates about Scottish Home Rule and 
proved to be the subject of a testy exchange between Hay Fleming (1849-1931), 
William Law Mathieson (1868-1938), and Andrew Lang (1844-1912). In more 
chastened times, The Innes Review (1950—) worked under the auspices of the 
newly founded Scottish Catholic Historical Association to give credibility to 
studies on the Catholic history of Scotland. Whilst this move has undoubt- 
edly been important to both countering anti-Catholic prejudice and estab- 
lishing a richer appreciation of the study of the history of Catholicism for its 
own sake, appropriating Thomas Innes (1662-1744) as some sort of paragon 
of impartial scholarship appears symptomatic of a continuing intersection 


45 Hay Fleming, Reformation in Scotland, 538. 
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FIGURE 26.5 David Laing (1793-1878), principal librarian of the Signet Library, Knox and 
Lyndsay text editor, calotype portrait by David Octavius Hill and Robert 
Adamson, reference Coll-73, vol. 1v, f:2gor 
COURTESY OF THE CENTRE FOR RESEARCH COLLECTIONS, MAIN LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


between confessionalism (Catholic reformation) and historiography.** Its sig- 
nificant embodiment is the collection of erudite studies with polemical, anti- 
Protestant undertones reprinted from The Innes Review and published in 1962 
on the eve of Vatican 11, but with no ecumenical pretensions.*” 

Since the 1960s, academic professionalism has served to increase greatly the 
quantity and quality of historical research into the Scottish Reformation. This 
same phenomenon has, however, exposed the subject to secularizing attitudes 


46 A reference to Innes’s “impartial scholarship” can be found on the website of The Innes 
Review. 
47 See McRoberts, Essays. 
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FIGURE 26.6 David Hay Fleming, freelance Scottish Reformation historian, text editor and 
antiquary, ca.1900, photograph by Andrew Swan Watson (1862-1930) 
© ROYAL PHOTOGPHRAPHIC SOCIETY COLLECTION / VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM, LONDON, WITH PERMISSION 


and methods derived from the social sciences. Indeed, the whole field of 
Reformation Studies has experienced a pluralization and fragmentation of 
expertise and is increasingly viewed as a subset of “early-modern religion.” By 
contrast, a desire within Scotland to understand and value Scottish historiog- 
raphy has become more acute. In taking these agendas together, two formative 
shifts in scholarly endeavour may be observed: first, a transition from ecclesi- 
astical history to social and political histories of religion, then a further change 
to socio-cultural and cultural histories of religiosity. 

These two phases may be fruitfully considered by contrasting interventions 
in “Scottish” and “English” historiography.*® This move is not designed to inter- 
rogate specific debates, or biases, or intentions, but rather to stress how an 


48 For complementary reviews of recent developments, see Hazlett, The Reformation, 13- 
133; McCallum, “Introduction.” 
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enduring ambition to service the Scottish Reformation with historiographical 
insight runs through contingent methodologically developments that can be 
overlooked by reviews which are solely focused on nationally constructed his- 
toriographies. Here, a creative, yet sensitive, juxtaposition of texts enables a 
shift in emphasis from a standard assessment of the content of historiographi- 
cal debate to some of more intangible cultural forces that drive historiograph- 
ical engagement. In this respect, the following is suggestive at the very least. 

During the mid-2oth century, Gordon Donaldson’s take on Scottish ecclesias- 
tical history found its Catholic counterpart in the strategy of David McRoberts 
(1912-1978), mentioned in the last note. However, as historians began to mine 
sources in local archives and engage with sociology and social anthropology, 
institutional Church history gradually gave way to studies of organized belief. 
In the wake of Keith Thomas’s Religion and the Decline of Magic (1974), Patrick 
Collinson produced The Religion of Protestants: The Church in English Society 
1559-1625 (1982) and Ian Cowan published The Scottish Reformation: Church and 
Society in Sixteenth Century Scotland (1982). In the context of broader develop- 
ments in “New Social History,’ Michael Lynch’s Edinburgh and the Reformation 
(1981) may be positioned alongside Poverty and Piety in an English Village (1979), 
co-authored by Keith Wrightson and David Levine; and Michael Graham’s The 
Uses of Reform (1996) can be compared and contrasted with Martin Ingram’s 
Church Courts, Sex and Marriage in England, 1570-1640 (1987). John Pocock’s 
classic essay “British History: A Plea for a New Subject” (1974) may have had 
little to do with the “Reformation,” but its significance found fresh meaning 
through works such as Roger Mason’s edited volume John Knox and the British 
Reformations (1998) and Jane Dawson's The Politics of Religion in the Age of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (2002). Working in a socio-cultural groove, Margo Todd’s 
The Cultural History of Protestantism in Early Modern Scotland (2002) ended up 
sitting between The Culture of English Puritanism, 1560-1700 (1996), co-edited by 
Jaqueline Eales and Christopher Durston, and Alec Ryrie’s Being Protestant in 
Reformation Britain (2013). The pivot to literary inflected cultural studies has 
been championed by David Mullan in Narratives of the Religious Self in Early- 
Modern Scotland (2010), which may be productively contrasted with Kathleen 
Lynch’s Protestant Autobiography in the Seventeenth-Century Anglophone 
World (2012). Stephen Holmes’s Sacred Signs in Reformation Scotland (2015) 
utilized current approaches in the History of the Book and the History of 
Material Culture whilst establishing a revisionist kinship with Eamon Duffy’s 
Stripping of the Altars (1992). And Alexander Campbell’s The Life and Works of 
Robert Baillie (2017) has creatively turned to studying religious notetaking and 
life-writing in a way that builds upon Adam Smyth’s Autobiography in Early 
Modern England (2010). 
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In the final analysis, a more secular, diffuse, and complex historiographical 
landscape may be changing what it means to study the history of the Scottish 
Reformation; but this should not, however, be confused with waning critical 
interest or import. As a disputed multifaceted thing of substance and as a more 
amorphous context, the Scottish Reformation continues to demand attention 
as new minds craft new interpretations for new constituencies. 


3 Afterword: Historiographical Insight 


This chapter challenges commonplace assumptions about the definition of 
“the Scottish Reformation.” For a start, it has shown that the evaluative tension 
between “the Reformation in Scotland” and “the Scottish Reformation,” does 
not really do justice to those dynamics that were variously, and often simulta- 
neously, regional, national, international, and transnational in character. When 
it comes to periodicity, a tendency to bifurcate between “pre-Reformation” and 
“post-Reformation” phenomena risks reinforcing a notion that the Scottish 
Reformation can and should be defined as existing between and through those 
political events and their corresponding date signifiers which were, and are 
still, formative to Protestant narratives. So much has been invested in “1528,” 
“1560, 
Scottish Reformation remains largely unthinkable; yet such a move is not only 


ni 


1567,” and “1638” that challenging their import for a definition of the 


possible, but fruitful, and even essential. On the knotty issue of confessional 
identity (or manifold identities), the Scottish Reformation can now be produc- 
presbyterian” and “episcopa- 
lian;” “Lutheran,” “Zwinglian,” “Calvinist,” “Reformed, “puritan” and extending 


nu 


tively understood as: “Catholic” and “Protestant, 


very remotely to “Arminian,” “Quaker,” and “Baptist,” etc. This is not just in a 
simple sense of acknowledging an unfolding of the past in a perceived chron- 
ological order, but also in a way that develops a critical appreciation of the 
polemically contingent, mutually formative impulses that worked between 
and through evolving manifestations of “orthodoxy” and “heterodoxy.” 

More substantively, this chapter escapes the teleology of periodization to 
complicate a prevailing conviction that “Reformation” informed a discrete 
phase in the development of historical thinking and writing in Britain.49 In 
challenging a perspective unduly concerned with English history and focusing 
on a synergy between historiography, literature, and divinity, historians may 


49 Hamm, “Farewell to Epochs”; Walsham, “History, Memory”; Woolf, “Historical Writing in 
Britain.” 
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now be asked to take what they think to be the legacies of past Reformation 
ideas and phenomena and hold them in tension with a sense of their ongoing 
agency as manifest through evolving patterns of historiography. This move also 
allows the content and form of seemingly outmoded texts to be re-evaluated 
with respect to the serial contextualism of transtemporal history, revealing a 
deeper appreciation of contingency and tradition in the development of histo- 
riography and reformation. Indeed, here is a Scottish case study that envisages 
the reformation of history and the history of reformation together as functions 
of identity construction and representation. 

Finally, one important motif that runs through this chapter is a conviction 
that historiography is a creative process which aims at the kind of insight that, 
whether religious or secular, connects individuals to wider collectives and 
present cultures to ones that are past, all whilst seeking to shape the future. 
This pattern can be brought into sharper relief by taking the novel step of read- 
ing David Bebbington’s deft affirmation of Christian historiography through 
Hugh Trevor-Roper’s perceptive emphasis on locating the historian’s craft in 
an imaginative space between experiences of reading and writing: for, in both 
cases, the vocation of the historian is defined less by an appeal to quasi-scien- 
tific method and more by a need to become a discerning spirit of import.5° To 
be accepting of the relationship between creativity and insight is not a licence 
for myth-making, nor is it a pretext to excuse weak scholarship or to peddle 
propaganda, instead it is an invitation to be more critically reflexive about 
the intellectual and cultural forces at play within historiography: for no one 
sets out in an idle whim to write a history of “the Scottish Reformation,” one 
would think. 
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CHAPTER 27 
Epilogue: Reformation Revisited 


Laura A.M. Stewart 


1 Reflecting on the Scottish Reformation 


“For generations of Scots, 1560 was the most important year in Scottish his- 
tory.” This was stated by one of the foremost scholars of 16th-century Scotland, 
Michael Lynch, in a handbook published in 2001. Although a combination of 
factors had, by the later 20th century, served to dethrone the Reformation in the 
Scottish public imagination, and despite reservations about a corpus of work 
that Lynch felt still had remnants of “crude ideological determinism” about it, 
he was clear that the making of “a Protestant nation” remained a topic worthy 
of study. Lynch’s own research had challenged some longstanding assumptions 
about what made the Scottish Reformation distinctive. To former generations, 
the brisk enacting of Reformation in a single parliamentary sitting looked like 
an overnight success, thereby reinforcing the idea that it had been universally 
welcomed by the Scottish people. In his close study of Edinburgh, capital of 
Scotland and the place where John Knox ministered during the last decade of 
his life, Lynch presented a Reformation in which committed Protestants often 
looked embattled in the face of widespread ambivalence. This questioning of 
the narrative of rapid and comprehensive success reappraised Reformation as 
an uneven process shaped by individuals and groups with “differing agendas, 
assumptions, and expectations.” Important here was the stance taken by the 
leaders of Scottish society. What occurred in Scotland was a “magistrates’ ref- 
ormation,” in which the vested interests of propertied elites were left largely 
undisturbed. Reformation succeeded in Lynch’s view because it was conserva- 
tive and authoritarian, not because it was popular! 

Scottish scholarship on the Reformation has tended, as Nicholas Tyacke 
observed for England, to be dominated by “political interpretation.” While this 
collection justifiably and rightly contains chapters that discuss the Church as 
a political institution,” its major overarching themes reflect the application in 
recent decades of a wider range of analytical frameworks. In this short and by 


1 Lynch, “Reformation”; Lynch, Edinburgh and the Reformation; Lynch, “Preaching to the 
Converted?” 
2 See, in particular, the chapters by Kristen Post Walton and Alan R. MacDonald. 
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no means comprehensive survey, we will see that perhaps the most impor- 
tant development has been the adoption of “cultural” approaches, in which 
the emphasis is on the meanings people constructed out of religious texts, 
structures, and practices. This has been complemented by a shift towards the 
concept of a “long” Reformation,? defined by recognition of the vitality of late 
medieval Catholicism,* curiosity about the nature of engagement with the 
Protestantizing process,° and reassessments of the appeal and significance of 
evangelical ideas.® 

Of less direct influence on the historiography, at least for the century or so 
between the Reformation crisis and the civil wars of the mid-17th century, is the 
corpus of work concerned with the concept of “confessionalization.” Pioneered 
mainly by historians of the German-speaking lands, confessionalization was 
a process whereby the cleaving of Christendom reinforced the impetus to 
achieve unity and uniformity within sovereign territories. It entailed vigor- 
ous policing of religious orthodoxy by the civil magistrate and put Churches 
into the service of the state, thereby enhancing the latter’s claims to sovereign 
status. This analytical framework has traditionally been seen as less compel- 
ling for Scotland, where the notion that the ecclesiastical and secular spheres 
should be understood as mutually reinforcing but separate “kingdoms” gained 
particular strength.” It has often been scholars of the Scottish witch-hunts 
(not a theme much explored in this collection beyond a section in ch. 20 by 
Elizabeth Ewan) who have articulated most clearly how the policing of reli- 
gious orthodoxy related to state formation.® 

As John Spurr has thoughtfully observed for England, however, the result 
of the drive to create a “godly society” was not “a single campaign to cre- 
ate a Protestant nation and Church,” but a “contest” over differing inter- 
pretations of Reformation.’ Precisely how divisions amongst Protestants 


3 Tyacke, England’s Long Reformation. For discussion of the term's applicability to Scotland, 
see MacCallum, “Introduction,” 18-22. 

4 See chapters by Flynn Cratty and Alasdair A. MacDonald. 

5 See chapters by David Whitla and Crawford Gribben, Jack C. Whytock, Michael F. Graham, 
Jamie McDougall, and Gordon D. Raeburn. 

6 See the chapter on Reformation theology by David G. Mullan. Alexander Broadie takes a 
slightly different approach, by considering the interaction of philosophy and Reformed 
theology. 

7 Fora good introduction to this concept, see Schilling, “Confessional Europe.” 

8 For example: Larner, Enemies of God; Goodare, “Witch-hunting and the Scottish State”; 
Levack, “Absolutism, State-Building, and Witchcraft.” 

9 John Spurr refers to the “post-Reformation,” which has had limited application in Scotland. 
The term involves obvious overlaps with the long Reformation but is less concerned with 
debates on the nature of late medieval Catholicism. See Spurr, Post-Reformation, 36. 
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in earlier decades informed both the collapse of the English Church after 
1640 and the subsequent fragmentation of Protestantism has been (and 
remains) one of the most intensely debated areas in early modern English 
history.!© The Church of Scotland, meanwhile, experienced no such collapse 
in the wake of the Prayer Book crisis of 1637 and saw nothing remotely com- 
mensurate with the controversies over religious beliefs and practices that 
occurred south of the border. On the contrary, the Kirk not only renewed 
the drive for unity and uniformity, but sought, through a treaty with the 
English parliament in 1643 (the Solemn League and Covenant) to advance 
this work across the entire archipelago. The introduction of religious toler- 
ation after Scotland was conquered by the English New Model Army in 1651 
enabled the emergence of independent congregations and sects, but their 
numbers were small and only the Quakers proved sufficiently tenacious to 
sustain themselves once a narrow policy of conformity was reimposed in 
the Restoration era." Differing interpretations of Reformation nonetheless 
also created “contest” in Scotland, albeit on terms very different to England, 
and it is to this theme that we turn first. 


2 Contested Interpretations 


The most controversial feature of the contest in Scotland was the fact that, 
unlike in England, Reformation had been achieved through acts of rebellion 
against female Catholic rulers. The Lords of the Congregation banded together 
and raised arms against Mary of Guise, regent in the name of her daughter, 
Mary, queen of Scots, in 1557. After the death of both the regent and her son-in- 
law, Francis 11 of France, the queen returned to Scotland in 1561, but refused to 
ratify the legislation underpinning the Reformed Church. Mary’s deposition in 
1567 reaffirmed Scotland as a Protestant nation and a regency was established 
in the name of her infant son, James. Mary fled to England, while Scotland was 
plunged into crisis, cycling through three regents in the space of half a decade, 
two of whom would die by violent means. The fourth and final occupant of the 
office, James Douglas, earl of Morton, was able to achieve a degree of stability. 
By this time, the prospect that Mary might be restored with English assistance 
had receded, while the forces active on her behalf in Scotland had been more 
or less overcome. Morton assumed the regency in 1572, the year of John Knox’s 


10 This literature is vast; Spurr, Post-Reformation offers an accessible introduction. 
11 For an important assessment of the experience of toleration in Scotland, see Spurlock, 
Cromwell and Scotland. 
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death. Lynch’s assertion that the Reformation was now “utterly secure”? by 
this date seems reasonable in the sense that it is hard to see anything but the 
most extraordinary turn of events resulting in the overthrow of the Reformed 
Church. We might, nonetheless, bear in mind Christopher Haigh’s aphorism 
in relation to England that what had been forged was “a Protestant nation, but 
not a nation of Protestants.’ 

From a contemporary perspective, Scotland’s Reformation looked less 
secure in the 1570s and 1580s than many Protestants would have liked. A sense 
of anxiety pervades Alan MacDonald’s key study of the Kirk’s development 
across James vi’s long reign. The second generation of reformers had grown 
frustrated with the pace of the Protestantizing mission in the localities. They 
were at loggerheads with the authoritarian Morton, who was determined to 
exert more control over a Church that, inevitably under a Catholic ruler, had 
put a lot of store in its own autonomy.'* Moreover, the survival of Protestantism 
in Continental Europe also looked less than assured: 1572 was the year of the 
St Bartholomew’s Day massacres, which resulted in the deaths of thousands 
of French Protestants or Huguenots. Mary was a captive in England, but she 
remained alive and a focus for Catholic plots against England’s Protestant 
queen, Elizabeth. Although James vı was undoubtedly the wished-for “godly 
prince,” in the basic sense that he had been raised a Protestant and given a very 
thorough education by one of Europe's foremost thinkers, George Buchanan, 
his choice of councillors and courtiers once he began exercising his own 
judgement in these matters was a cause for concern. The arrival in Scotland of 
James's relative, Esmé Stuart, later duke of Lennox, and his rapid rise to prom- 
inence alongside Captain James Stewart, later earl of Arran, not only desta- 
bilized the Morton regime, but also caused acute alarm amongst Protestant 
nobles and clerics. They believed that Lennox, who had been raised in France, 
was a closet Catholic, despite his assertions to the contrary and his willing- 
ness to sign a denunciation of Catholicism known as the Negative Confession 
or King’s Confession (a text with a vital afterlife as a component of the 1638 
National Covenant). The consequence was a series of destabilising coups and 
counter-coups as competing factions battled to control the teenage king. 

At issue for James was both his ability to exercise a free hand unshackled by 
dependence on a particular faction and the status of his own authority. Was 
the king supreme in the spiritual as well as the temporal sphere? And was the 


12 Lynch, “Reformation,” 501. 

13 Haigh, English Reformations, 280. 

14 MacDonald, The Jacobean Kirk, 1567-1625. 

15 For text-critical edition, see “Confessio Scotica posterior.” 
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royal supremacy both unlimited and irresistible by any human agency? These 
questions were central to the contest over how the Reformation should be 
interpreted. They divided Scottish Protestants and fed directly into the crisis 
that engulfed the British kingdoms in the mid-17th century, but they also gen- 
erated important debates on the fundamental nature of royal authority. James, 
as is well known, made a defining contribution through writings that elevated 
kingly authority above that of all other earthly institutions and challenged the 
idea, put forward by none other than his tutor, Buchanan, that kings were sub- 
ject to the law.!® Buchanan, as Roger Mason has noted, drew less on Scripture 
than on Cicero, but his account of limited monarchy complemented the 
argument that the purpose of the law was to safeguard the true Church from 
unwarranted secular interference.” It did not escape the king’s notice that his 
most outspoken critics were presbyterians who, in the oft-quoted words of the 
theologian Andrew Melville, deemed James “bot a member” of what the king 
considered to be Ais Church.!8 Even if the work of Alan MacDonald and, in 
particular, Steven Reid, has downgraded Melville's political influence in favour 
of a more nuanced assessment of his roles as intellectual and educator,’ the 
rhetorical jousting between king and theologian nonetheless points to the idi- 
osyncratic nature of a Church that had been forged out of acts of rebellion. 
The insistence by presbyterians that the Church should be autonomous from 
secular oversight in internal matters, and their hostility on scriptural grounds 
to the office of bishop, put the Kirk on a collision course with James and his 
successors. 

Reformation, in this interpretation, had created a Protestant nation defined 
less by confidence in its own success than by the anxiety that all might yet be 
snatched away. Some of this angst was rooted in the realization that more than 
the faith of the Scots was at stake. Thanks to the vagaries of dynastic politics, 
Scotland’s Reformation was intimately bound up with England’s from the out- 
set.2° The royal houses of England and Scotland had been linked since 1503, 
through the marriage of King Henry vis daughter, Margaret, to James Iv. In the 


16 Studies of James’s writings are extensive. The important starting points are: Wormald, 
‘James VI and I, Basilikon Doron”; Burns, True Law of Kingship; Lake, “The King (the 
Queen) and the Jesuit.” 

17 Buchanan, A Dialogue. See also Mason, Kingship. For the influence of Buchanan’s thought, 
see Mason and Erskine, George Buchanan. 

18 Melville, Diary, 370. 

19 MacDonald, Jacobean Kirk, 12-13; Reid, Humanism and Calvinism. See also the chapter by 
Emest R. Holloway 111. 

20 For example: Mason, John Knox; Kellar, Scotland, England; Heal, Reformation in Britain 
and Ireland; Ryrie, The Age of Reformation. 
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1540s, Margaret's brother, Henry vii, had seen an opportunity to secure English 
dominance of Scotland through an alliance between his son, the future Edward 
vi, and Queen Mary. When Mary of Guise engineered the repudiation of this 
arrangement, Henry sought to “woo” Scotland by force. The attempt did not suc- 
ceed, but the whole episode had raised for some evangelicals the potent idea that 
God's intention was a religious conjunction between the two realms to create a 
single Protestant isle.*! Positive interactions between English and Scots reform- 
ers, the best known being the friendship between John Knox and Christopher 
Goodman, reinforced this vision, although the fact that Knox and Goodman 
were both called as pastors by the exile community in Geneva is also a reminder 
of the transnational quality of the evangelical movement for reform.?? 

God's ways must have looked inscrutable to British Protestants during the 
difficult 1550s and early 1560s when the Catholic royal houses of France and 
Spain, through the marriages of Mary, queen of Scots, and Mary Tudor respec- 
tively, sought to exert their dominance over the British archipelago. Although 
Mary Tudor’s death in 1558 brought her Protestant half-sister, Elizabeth, to 
the throne of England, many Catholics believed that her father’s marriage to 
his second wife, Anne Boleyn, had not been lawful and, hence, Elizabeth had 
no right to the crown on her head. What seemed alarmingly likely now was a 
Catholic isle united in the person of Mary — queen of Scots in her own right, 
queen of France by marriage, and heir to the crown of England. After the death 
of her husband in 1560, Mary returned to Scotland, but continued to assert her 
claim to the English throne as Elizabeth’s successor rather than her replace- 
ment. The Scottish queen's deposition in 1567 not only heralded a “diplomatic 
revolution,” in which England supplanted France as Scotland’s ally, but also 
revived the promise of a Protestant isle united by, not Mary, but her son, James 
v1.73 Even before Mary’s execution in 1587 cleared the way for James to emerge 
as Elizabeth’s most likely successor, the possibility of such an eventuality was 
on the minds of Scottish Protestants. Arthur Williamson has explored the rich 
literature produced by thinkers convinced that the (re)founding of a united 
Britain would be the trumpet to sound the coming of the apocalypse. An impe- 
rial British ruler would fulfil the biblical prophesies of Revelation by waging 
war against the Antichrist.2+ 


21 See Mason, “The Scottish Reformation.” 

22 See the chapter by Jane E.A. Dawson in this volume. See also Dawson, “Knox, Goodman 
and the ‘Example of Geneva” 

23 Dawson, Scotland Re-Formed, 238. 

24 See the chapter by Arthur Williamson, plus his numerous articles on this theme, and 
especially his ground-breaking work, Scottish National Consciousness. 
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Protestant dreams of taking the fight to the gates of Rome itself were not to 
be fulfilled by a king known as rex pacificus. After his accession to the English 
throne in 1603, James made peace with England’s enemy, Spain, and appointed 
himself to the task of healing a broken Christendom.?° The king saw this pro- 
ject as requiring him not only to curb the anti-Catholic rhetoric expressed by 
clerics on both sides of the border, but also to set an example by pursuing reli- 
gious unity across his own diverse realms. Successive Stuart kings had to wres- 
tle with a conundrum shared by many of their European counterparts: how was 
it possible for one ruler to reconcile the maxim, cuius regio, eius religio (the rul- 
er’s realm takes their religion), with the existence of different Churches under 
their jurisdiction? As suggested above, it was Scottish presbyterians who were 
the most vigorous and vocal opponents of the attempt to harmonize the two 
Churches on the basis of the English model. Their problem was that they had 
great difficulty convincing enough of the social elite, and especially Scotland’s 
powerful nobility, that a Church governed by bishops was a sufficient threat 
to their immortal souls to warrant resisting the will of the king. In 1612, the 
Scottish parliament ratified legislation (already passed by the general assem- 
bly) that not only restored the episcopate to its full jurisdictional competency, 
but also insisted that all newly admitted ministers swear an oath acknowl- 
edging the king as “the onelye lauchfull supreme governoure of this realme, 
alsweill in maters spirituall and ecclesiasticall as in thingis temporall.”?® 

Here the trajectory of Scotland’s long Reformation has been informed by 
two interconnected debates, one concerning King James's reputation, and 
the other the causes of the English civil war. A venerable tradition in English 
scholarship presented James as an inept king whose promotion of an “abso- 
lutist” ideology putatively at odds with the constitutionalist inclinations of his 
subjects laid the groundwork for the outbreak of the English civil war. Jenny 
Wormald’s brilliant rehabilitation of James fed into the English “revisionist” 
attack on frameworks that required events as momentous as the civil wars to 
have long-term causes.?” The arguments made, in particular, by John Morrill 
and Conrad Russell repay closer attention than is possible here but, in essence, 
what they aimed to show was that Charles 1 mishandled a crisis in Scotland at 
least partly of his own making, which set in motion the events that made break- 
down possible in otherwise “unrevolutionary” England. Their work dovetailed 
with Wormald’s thesis on the point that the wily James, unlike his son, had the 


25 For the argument that James was the beneficiary of a diplomatic agenda that preceded his 
accession, see Croft, “Rex Pacificus.” 

26 RPS, 1612/10/8, 23 Oct. 1612. 

27 Wormald, “James VI and I.” 
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good sense to make tactical withdrawals when political expediency demanded 
it. After gaining the restoration of episcopal authority, James pushed on to 
attempt the harmonization of Scottish worship with English practices. The 
scholarly consensus was that having gained his principal objective, the assent 
of assembly and parliament to a set of Five Articles, James pulled back from 
enforcing them and dropped proposals to introduce a liturgy. Compromise was 
possible for James because he was motivated less by a commitment to specific 
forms of worship and governance, than by belief in the divine right of a godly 
Prince to order Church and state as he saw fit. Policy making for all three of 
James’s Churches took on a unifying “British” dimension through this principle 
but, as Morrill has rightly warned, it ought not to be confused with anything as 
crude as “straightforward anglicisation.”?8 

In more recent years, research on the determined campaign by the king to 
have the Articles observed at least in his capital has exposed the scale of resist- 
ance to James’s policies as well as their corrosive effect on Scottish politics. 
James’s policies left Scottish Protestants more divided in the final half-decade 
of his life than they had been at any point, arguably, since the Reformation 
itself. Opposition to the injunction to take communion kneeling, rather than 
seated at tables as advocated by the Kirk, offered presbyterians the chance 
to harness a genuinely popular cause. Their anti-popish rhetoric looked 
even more convincing when royal policy was considered in light of Catholic 
armies on the Continent rolling back the frontiers of Protestantism, not least 
in the German-speaking lands held by James’s own son-in-law, Frederick of 
the Palatinate. This was a difficult legacy for any king to inherit and, with the 
benefit of hindsight, it might seem obvious that Charles should have left the 
Kirk well alone.29 That he did not do so speaks to Charles’s conviction that 
due order and reverence in the Church was the only remedy against seditious 
“popularity,” as manifested by oppositional Protestants whose modus operandi 
was to make appeals to “the people.” Charles found himself up against indi- 
viduals who were able to draw on past policy to publicize a narrative in which 
the imposition of a liturgy on the Kirk, without the consent of either general 
assembly or parliament, was the next step on the road to the restoration of 
Roman Catholicism.%° 


28 Russell, The Fall, 34; Morrill, “A British Patriarchy?” 225. 

29 MacDonald, “James VI and 1”; Stewart, “‘Brothers in Treuth’”; Stewart, “The Political 
Repercussions.” 

30 Stewart, Rethinking the Scottish Revolution, ch.1, esp. 38-43. 
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3 Protestant Culture(s) 


The historiographical trends under examination thus far have been concerned 
with what might be termed the politics of religion. They have been enriched by 
a parallel development in which scholars have sought to understand religion as 
culture. What was it like to be Protestant? And just as pertinently, how did peo- 
ple who may or may not have identified as Protestant live with the structures 
and beliefs and assumptions that were essential to the making of a Protestant 
society? These questions were more important to Margo Todd than how and 
why the 1637 Prayer Book riots had come about. Todd’s wonderful study of the 
culture of Scottish Protestantism aimed to demonstrate that the Kirk had, by 
the early-17th century, achieved nothing less than the cultural re-formation of 
the nation.*! This was achieved through the rapid establishment across most 
of the Lowlands of a new local court, the Kirk session, which allied the mid- 
dling ranks of the community with increasingly well-educated and (compar- 
atively) well-resourced clerics. Kirk sessions were the local link in the chain 
that enabled the Church to engage communities in its evangelising mission 
while remaining responsive to their needs. By these means, uniformity in doc- 
trine and practice was achieved to a degree remarkable for an early modern 
society. The result was the creation of a “puritan nation” defined by preaching 
of the Word, catechizing and Bible study, and the active involvement of mem- 
bers of the community in regulating behaviour. This rich research nonetheless 
also pointed to the powerful forces behind the emergence of the Covenanting 
movement. A Prayer Book that could convincingly be portrayed as an English- 
inspired “novation,” despite the fact liturgies had been endorsed by Scotland’s 
early reformers, was regarded as an assault on the practices underpinning a 
national culture. 

The Covenanters succeeded because they were able to project their own par- 
ticular vision for the Church as the religious culture of the nation itself. Their 
capacity to shape the record that has come down to us undoubtedly masks the 
degree to which the disagreements and differences revealed by the reaction 
to the Prayer Book continued to bubble under the surface of the Covenanted 
Church.*? This is a subtly different interpretation from Todd’s and it allows for 
what this author sees as the emergence by the 1630s of contested positions not 
only on episcopal authority, which presbyterians had long rejected, but also 
on sacramental forms and the efficacy of the Word preached. As Roger Mason 


31 Todd, Culture of Protestantism, 402-412. 
32 Stewart, Rethinking, ch. 2. See also Campbell, “Episcopacy.” 
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has pointed out, many clerics lived contentedly enough within the Caroline 
Church, or at least sufficiently so to avoid any trouble. When the crisis came 
in 1637, presbyterians had their work cut out to persuade their conforming col- 
leagues that the problem did not begin and end with a liturgy. This is not at 
odds with the idea that the dominant religious culture in early Stuart Scotland 
was “puritan” in a way distinctive to Scotland — especially, as John Coffey has 
shown, in the “strength” of the “more intransigent” puritans who identified as 
presbyterians.*4 

This is not to close off the important insights that can be gained by exploring 
how the transmission of religious ideas and practices across political bound- 
aries could create transnational shared cultures, as revealed by studies of the 
Scots who migrated to Ulster, the connections between Scottish and English 
co-religionists and, later, the influence of the religion of Scots and Ulster Scots 
on British North America.?5 Connections with the Reformed Churches of 
Continental Europe, and especially the attractiveness of the urban centres of 
the Dutch Provinces to both Scottish presbyterians and English puritans dis- 
illusioned by developments in their countries of origin, would benefit from 
further research.*¢ A different project is the one that seeks to define what Alec 
Ryrie has termed “Reformation-era British Protestantism,” where the emphasis 
is very strongly on a shared culture. The central theme is that what Protestants 
“do” and the “meaning” they derived from doing it was a unifying force to an 
extent missed by those historians who have immersed themselves in the con- 
troversial polemical literature produced by people who sat outside the reli- 
gious “mainstream.”3” 

The key benefit of this approach is that the reader is taken very deeply 
into the inner worlds of long-dead people whose religious beliefs made them 
members, more or less self-consciously, of a culture that transcended national 
boundaries. By focussing on Protestant emotional responses, Protestant socia- 
bility, Protestant devotional practices, and the Protestant life cycle, Ryrie has 
brought out commonalities of experience. Archibald Johnston of Wariston’s 
powerful sense of the efficacy of Communion was shared by the London 
woodturner, Nehemiah Wallington; Wariston’s rigorous preparations for tak- 
ing the sacrament, Ryrie suggests, marked him out from many other British 


33 Mason, “Aristocracy, Episcopacy,” 11. 

34 Coffey, “The Problem of ‘Scottish Puritanism’ 87, 88. 

35 Schmidt, Holy Fairs; Kelly and Young, Scotland and the Ulster Plantations; Edwards and 
Egan, Scots in Early Stuart Ireland. 

36 Sprunger, Trumpets; Stewart, Rethinking, 35-36, 39-40. 

37 Ryrie, Being Protestant, 2-6. 
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Protestants only in their “extent,” not in their “nature.” “Religion with the poli- 
tics taken out” does, however, make some notable features of people’s experi- 
ences difficult to understand. British Protestants really did find much to argue 
about, and awareness of difference fed into the construction of their identities. 
Divergence between English and Scottish Protestants, especially on the matter 
of government, scuppered attempts to establish parallel presbyterian struc- 
tures across the three kingdoms in the 1640s on the basis of the 1643 Solemn 
League and Covenant. They ensured that the Protestant isle finally created 
in the early eighteenth century was rendered possible, not by the achieve- 
ment of religious unity, but by a reluctant acceptance of difference. In this 
respect, Scottish presbyterians had an advantage over those English puritans 
who were equally unenamoured with bishops: an alternative to the episcopal 
office existed in the form of a well-organized hierarchy of local and regional 
Church courts. Although Kings James and Charles refused to call a General 
Assembly for 20 years after 1618, its legitimacy was sufficiently established by 
then to make it credible for presbyterians to argue 20 years’ later that, without 
the Assembly’s warrant, the Prayer Book could not be considered lawful. At 
the same time, the vehemence with which Scottish presbyterians expressed 
their hostility to set liturgies, and their ability to weaponize similar sentiments 
amongst people who were not, like them, implacably opposed to the episcopal 
establishment, suggests a “mainstream” Protestant experience with subtle but 
significant differences from England’s.3® 

Where Ryrie’s important insights chime with a central section of this collec- 
tion, and point the way towards further research, is in its analysis of the experi- 
ence of worship.*9 It can too easily be forgotten that Protestants altered rather 
than obliterated the sensory experiences associated with Catholic worship. 
There is more work to do on the emotions and feelings aroused by forms of 
devotion that focussed so intensively on the shared nature of the experience. 
In the parish church, the removal of rood screens and altar rails, on the one 
hand, placed laity and clergy together in the same space, while the retention 
of boxes for landed and urban elites, and later the introduction of pews, on the 
other, maintained the distinctions of social hierarchy.4° Household worship 


38  Ryrie, Being Protestant, 343. Ethan Shagan, “The Essays of Patrick Collinson,” which tips 
its hat to Collinson’s 1989 lecture: “Republica Anglorum: Or, History with the Politics Put 
Back.’ Scottish Protestants were not uniformly hostile to liturgies, but the lack of any seri- 
ous attempt to defend the Prayer Book makes a telling comparison with England. See 
Maltby, Prayer Book and People. 

39 See, in particular, the chapters by Gribben and Whitla, Bryan Spinks, Timothy Duguid, 
and Andrew Spicer. 

40 Spicer, “‘Accommodating of Thame Selfis.” 
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was also a communal experience, albeit on a smaller scale. For very many early 
modern Scots, the household included not only family members, but also serv- 
ants, labourers, and apprentices. In presbyterian circles, friends convened fre- 
quently at each other's houses for Bible study and prayer, sometimes travelling 
considerable distances to do so. While it is probable that a good proportion of 
the population was not especially diligent in undertaking family exercises and 
often failed to pay attention when the minister was preaching, we should not 
immediately assume that the regular routine of church going was defined by 
boredom and passive acquiescence. It is true that our sources tend to privilege 
those educated people for whom the intensity of their faith inspired them to 
make a record of their thoughts and feelings. Sermons could move hearers to 
tears, especially in the heightened emotional atmosphere that attended the 
swearing of the 1638 National Covenant.*! Congregational psalm-singing also 
seems to have generated emotional responses. The Church of Scotland by the 
later 16th century had abandoned most of its pre-Reformation musical herit- 
age, by dispensing with the need for trained choirs and instrumentalists. While 
the rich choral tradition associated in particular with England’s cathedrals may 
have invoked feelings of envy and regret for many subsequent generations of 
Scots, we should not in consequence either ignore or disdain what congrega- 
tional psalm-singing may have meant to the participants. The psalms also had 
characteristics in language and form that linked them to popular vernacular 
texts, thereby enhancing their familiarity and perhaps also their appeal.*? 
One of the strengths of the recent cultural approach to Reformation studies 
is recognition of the place occupied by the household in the minds of evan- 
gelizing Protestants. There were practical limitations to what a public institu- 
tion could achieve, even when supported by powers of compulsion, given the 
simple fact that people spent the vast majority of their time somewhere other 
than in church. By gaining admission to the household, the reformers hoped to 
redirect the rhythms of daily life towards active contemplation of God in even 
the most mundane of tasks and remake familial relationships into mirrors of 
God’s purpose for humanity. Recent work has deepened our understanding of 
the pressures placed on women to conform to Protestant ideals. Marriage in 
the Protestant world was neither afforded sacramental status nor challenged 
by the conviction that God was best served by those who had taken vows of 
celibacy. It nonetheless took on renewed significance as the foundation of the 
natural order and the personification of Christ's relationship with the true 


41 Stewart, Rethinking, 60-61, 11-112. 
42 See the chapter by Timothy Duguid; and Duguid, Metrical Psalmody. 
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Church. The raising of children as good Protestants imposed on mothers as 
well as fathers a potentially daunting regime of instruction that favoured par- 
ents who had the time and means to acquire more advanced literacy skills. Yet 
the reification of the domestic also offered some women a space in which they 
could attain authority as spiritual counsellors, educators, and moral arbiters 
without appearing to threaten the stability of a patriarchal, heteronormative 
society. Sensitivity to how women engaged with the Protestantizing process 
less as victims of patriarchy than as complex beings able to exercise a greater 
or lesser degree of agency in their spiritual lives is reflected particularly in the 
work of David Mullan.** There is more to do to understand how Protestant 
reinterpretations of masculine virtue influenced the behaviour of men, deter- 
mined relations between the sexes, and shaped the ways in which individuals, 
families, and communities navigated the social hierarchy.*° 


4 The Long Reformation 


In recent decades, debates over what constituted success and failure have given 
way to more wide-ranging and fruitful assessments of the social and cultural 
impact of the Protestantizing process. Historians have moved away from inves- 
tigating a rather strait-jacketed phenomenon called “the Scottish Reformation” 
towards a more free-flowing enquiry into how Reformation shaped, and was 
shaped by, Scotland’s peoples. The emphasis on lived experience and human 
agency has enriched our understanding of the contest over what sort of 
Reformation ought to be imposed and enforced. Reformation entailed disrup- 
tive processes of cultural change and transformed mentalities. These develop- 
ments were profound and deep enough to be considered revolutionary. At the 
same time, these processes need to be understood as something more compli- 
cated than the triumph of Protestantism over Catholicism.*® This collection 
endorses a corpus of work in which the emphasis has been on the ways in 
which traditional ideas, structures, and practices were adapted to new circum- 
stances at least as much as they were overthrown. It also serves to remind us 


43 See the chapter by Elizabeth Ewan; also, Todd, Culture of Protestantism, ch. 6. 

44 See, in particular, Mullan, “Women in Scottish Divinity’; Mullan, Scottish Puritanism, 
1590-1638, ch. 5; Mullan, Women’s Life Writing; Mullan, “Scottish Women’s Religious 
Narrative.” 
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Fathers Ruled. 
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that the pace and scale of change exhibited important regional variations, per- 
haps most dramatically in the Gaelic-speaking culture of the north and west.*” 
This insight has had another important consequence, namely, reappraisals of 
the pre-Reformation Catholic Church. Once written off by historians as ripe for 
destruction several decades before the Protestant Lords of the Congregation 
signed their first band in 1557, the Church before the Reformation is now 
seen as a more vital and relevant institution, albeit one with significant prob- 
lems.*® The experience of being Catholic in a Protestant state has received 
less attention, making the inclusion in this volume of Catholic perspectives, 
and especially those of Catholic women, all the more important.*9 Michael 
Questier’s suggestion of incorporating “Catholic voices” into what contempo- 
raries understood as “mainstream” debates also deserves consideration from 
Scottish scholars.°° 

This collection depicts a long Reformation that was to culminate with the 
Covenanter triumph over Charles 1. That moment appeared to herald the end 
of the contest over the Scottish Reformation, in the sense that the Covenanter 
vanguard believed it had repudiated error and now had the happy task before 
it of re-establishing the truth. The remarkable, controversial, and intensely 
debated means chosen by presbyterians to reassert religious unity was mass 
swearing and signing of a National Covenant.*! As a text, it was made up of 
three components that had the effect of simultaneously drawing on the past, 
describing the present, and invoking the future. The first section was com- 
prised of the 1581 Negative Confession, taken by James v1, his household, the 
Court and especially the duke of Lennox, to demonstrate their loyalty to the 
Protestant faith. Next came a selective list of acts of parliament that, implic- 
itly rather than directly, showed the Church was presbyterian by law and 
always had been. The Covenant concluded with an oath, in which the swearers 
bound themselves to one another and to God, promising in future to live in 
“all godliness, soberness and righteousness.”>? Most of those who swore the 


47  Inthis volume, chapters by John McCallum and Ian Hazlett. The seminal work is Cowan, 
Regional Aspects. Numerous regional studies now exist. For a useful survey, see also 
MacCallum, “Introduction.” 
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Covenant did so alongside family, friends, and neighbours, as a congregation 
gathered together in their parish church. Although surviving copies suggest 
very few women were given the opportunity to sign the Covenant, it is evident 
that many more were able to swear it. For some Scottish men and women, 
taking the Covenant was one of the most profound moments of their lives. 
This intense communal experience, as much as what the Covenant actually 
said, was intended to redefine what it meant to be a Scottish Protestant — but 
on terms set by presbyterians. For others who did not share their vision, the 
swearing of the Covenant must have been intimidating and alienating.5? 

Significant in accounts of the momentous events of the late 1630s, at least for 
presbyterians, was the notion that the Scottish people had, in recent decades, 
reneged on the covenant made with God at the Reformation. In this respect, 
what was done in 1638 was seen by some as an act of renewal. Johnston of 
Wariston attended sermons where ministers preached about “defection” from 
the blessings God had bestowed on Scotland. He ruminated on the way in which, 
as he saw it, the Scottish people were “licking up our vomit” by returning to the 
“profanitie” of practices that had been expunged at the time of Reformation. 
This raises some questions that have yet to be given prominence in Scottish 
Reformation studies.5+ How did people remember the Reformation and what 
did they choose to remember about it? One way was through the sharing of 
printed and scribal materials down the generations. When assuring himself 
in 1638 that the forms of worship and discipline demanded by presbyterians 
would attain “perfect puritie,” Johnston of Wariston told his correspondent, 
Margaret, Lady Loudoun, that he was “confirmed in this judgment by the nota- 
ble speitches of our martyrs and reformers as [Patrick] Hamilton, [George] 
Wischart, [John] Knox.’55 A rather different account of the Reformation as a 
popular rebellion was being produced at the same time by John Spottiswoode, 
archbishop of St Andrews and Lord Chancellor of Scotland. The Prayer Book 
crisis erupted before the manuscript reached the printing press and it was pub- 
lished, posthumously, only in 1655.56 

How the Reformation was remembered brings us back to contested inter- 
pretations. Presbyterians sought creative ways in which to challenge an estab- 
lishment that, for most of the 17th century, often treated them as dissidents 
and used its power to deny their interpretation of what the Scottish Church 
should be like. Yet the presbyterian ideal had sufficient potency to outlast 
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the destruction of Covenanted government by the English New Model Army, 
the introduction of religious toleration under the rule of an English military 
regime, and the restoration of episcopacy by the British monarchy. A convinc- 
ing case has been made for the emergence in the later 17th century of two dis- 
tinct religious cultures, one rooted in now well-established puritan practices 
and fiercely anti-episcopal, the other coalescing around liturgical forms of 
worship and the utility of bishops as the means of sustaining a well-ordered 
Church. As thought-provoking work by Edward Legon has suggested, memory 
and counter-memory were integral to the construction of rival cultures. The 
attempt by the Restoration establishment to delegitimize the Covenanter era 
was resisted by people who continued to hope that the “work of Reformation” 
advanced in that decade might yet go forward. These cultures were not, of 
course, homogenous and there were significant disagreements within them. 
Especially amongst presbyterians, the status of the Covenants continued to 
be a highly vexed issue, resulting in a series of schisms in the decades after the 
bishops were once again removed from the constitutional landscape in 1690 
and presbyterianism, but not the Covenants, was formally restored.5” 

The revolution of 1689 certainly did not end the contest over the Reformation. 
By this time, religious pluralism was being, if not accepted, then at least tac- 
itly acknowledged across many European societies.5® Scotland was slower than 
England to accept a degree of limited toleration, which was introduced for the 
benefit of episcopalians in 1712. Had it not been for the incorporating union 
with England, in force from 1707, this development would probably have been 
still longer in the making. On one level, we might argue that the presbyterian 
interpretation of Reformation cast a shadow over Scotland’s public culture so 
long that it stretched into modern times. The divisions between “moderates” 
and “evangelicals” that had crystallized into “parties” by the mid-18th century, 
the schismatic tendencies inspired by continued adherence to the Covenants, 
virulent opposition to Catholic emancipation (achieved in 1829), and the Kirk’s 
angst-ridden relationship with the British state, represented by hostility to lay 
patronage of ministers and culminating in the Disruption of 1843, suggests a 
very long Reformation indeed. Future work might expand on the ways in which 
the cultural legacy laid down in the crucial decades between the Reformation 
crisis and the Covenanter Revolution influenced Scottish society in centuries 
to come. Even into our own secular age, as this collection demonstrates, the 
Reformation is always being remade by successive generations. 
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